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CHAP.  I. 

CamplaitUs  of  want  rf  love  and  waiy  among  CAri^ians,  how  io  be  wmna^edf 
and  whence  fruitless.  Charge  of  guilt  on  some,  why  now  removed^  and 
for  whose  sahes.  Personal  miscarriages  of  anif  not  excused.  Those  who 
manage  the  charge  mentioned  not  agreed. 

The  great'differences  that  are  in  the  world  amongst  profei- 
sors  of  the  gospel  about  things  relating  to  the  worship  of 
God,  do  exercise  more  or  less  the  minds  of  the  generality 
of  men  of  all  sorts:  for  either  in  themselves,  or  their  con^ 
sequences,  they  are  looked  on  to  be  of  great  importance* 
Some  herein  regard  principally  that  disadvantageous  in* 
fluence  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  into  men's  spiritaal 
and  eternal  concernments ;  others,  that  aspect  which  they 
fancy  them  to  have  upon  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  this  world.  Hence  in  all  ages  such  divisions  have  caused 
'  great  thoughts  of  heart  ;'^  especially  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  a  right  judgment  either  of  their  nature,  or 
their  tendency.  But  generally  by  all  they  are  looked  on  as 
evil :  by  some,  for  what  they  are  in  themselves  ;  by  others, 
from  the  disadvantage  which  they  bring  (as  they  suppose) 
unto  their  secular  interests.  Hence  there  are  amongst  many 
great  complaints  of  them,  and  of  that  want  of  love  whioh  is 
looked  on  as  their  cause.  And  indeed  it  seems  not  only  to 
be  in  the  liberty,  but  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  soberiy 
to  complain  of  the  evils  which  he  would,  but  cannot  remedy. » 
For  such  complaints  testifying  a  sense  of  their  evil,  and  a  * 
desire  of  their  cure,  can  be  no  more  than  what  love  unto 
the  public  good  requireth  of  us.    And  if  va  ^xv^  c'dce^  ^iic^ 

■  Jodgfs  V.  15. 
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may  be  allowed,  it  must  be  so  in  that  of  diTisiona  alxmi 
sacred  things,  or  the  worship  of  Ood,  with  their  caasea  and 
manner  of  management  amongst  men.  For  it  will  be  granted 
that  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  with  the  edification  and  peace  of  the  church, 
are  deeply  concerned  in  them,  and  highly  prejudiced  by 
them.     And  in  these  things  all  men  have,  if  not  an  equal, 
yet  such  a  special  interest,  as  none  can  forbid  them  the  due 
consideration  of.     No  man  therefore  ought  to  be  judged  as 
though  he  did  transgress  his  rule,  or  go  beyond  his  line, 
who  soberly  expresseth  his  sense  of  their  evil,  and  of  the 
calamities  wherewith  they  are  attended.   Yet  must  it  not  be 
denied,  but  that  much  prudence  and  moderation  is  required 
unto  the  due  management  of  such  complaints.     For  those 
which  either  consist  in,  or  are  accompanied  with,  invectiyes 
against  the  persons  or  ways  of  others,  instead  of  a  rational 
discourse  of  the  causes  of  such  divisions,  and  their  remedies, 
do  not  only  open,  inflame,  and  irritate  former  wounds,  but 
prove  matters  of  new  contention  and  strife,  to  their  great  in- 
crease. Besides,  in  the  manifold  divisions  and  differences  of 
this  nature  amongst  us,  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  under  an 
adherence  unto  some  one  party  or  other.   Herein  every  man 
stands  at  the  same  distance  from  <5thers  as  they  do  from 
him.    Now  all  complaints  of  this  kind  carry  along  with 
them  a  tacit  justification  of  those  by  whom  they  are  made. 
For  QO  man  can  be  so  profligate  as  to  judge  himself,  and  the 
way  of  religious  worship  wherein  he  is  engaged,  to  be  the 
cause  of  blameable  divisions  amongst  Christians,  and  yet 
continue  therein  :  reflections  therefore  of  guilt  upon  others, 
they  are  usually  replenished  withal.      But  if  those  are  not 
attended  with  evident  light  and  unavoidable  conviction, 
because  they  proceed  from  persons,  supposed  not  indifierent, 
yea,  culpable  in  this  very  Inatter  more  or  less  themselves,  by 
them  whom  they  reflect  upon,  they  are  generally  turned  into 
occasions  of  new  exasperations  and  contests.     And  hence 
it  is  come  to  pass,  that  although  all  good  men  do  on  all  oc- 
casions bewail  the  want  of  love,  forbearance,  and  condescen- 
sion that  is  found  among  professors  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
divisions  which  follow  thereon,  yet  no  comfortable  \iot  ad- 
vantageous effects  do  thence  ensue.     Yea,  not  only  is  all 
•zpectation  of  that  blessed  fruit,  which  a  general  serious 
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consent  unto  such  complaints  might  produce,  as  yet  utterly 
frustrated;  but  the  small  remainders  of  love  and  peace 
amongst  us  are  hazarded  and  impaired,  by  mutual  charges 
of  the  want  and  loss  of  them,  on  the  principles  and  practices 
of  each  other.  We  have  therefore  need  of  no  small  watch- 
fnlness  and  care,  lest  in  this  matter  it  fall  out  with'us,  as 
it  did  vrith  the  Israelites  of  old,^  in  another  occasion.  For 
when  they  had  by  a  sinful  sedition  cast  out  David  from 
amongst  them,  and  from  reigning  over  them,  after  a  little 
while  seeing  their  folly  and  iniquity,  they  assembled  together 
with  one  consent  to  bring  him  home  again.  But  in  the  very 
beginning  of  their  endeavours  to  this  purpose,  falling  into 
a  dispute  about  which  of  the  tribes  had  the  greatest  interest 
in  him,  they  not  only  desisted  from  their  first  design,  but 
fell  into  another  distemper  of  no  less  dangerous  importance 
than  what  they  were  newly  delivered  from.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  hath  been  a  sinful  decay  of  love 
among  professors  of  the  gospel  in  this  nation,  if  not  a  violent 
casting  of  it  out,  by  such  prejudices  and  corrupt  affections, 
as  therewith  it  is  wholly  inconsistent.  And  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  lamentation,  if  upon  the  blooming  of  a 
design  for  its  recovery  and  reduction,  vrith  all  its  train  of 
forbearance,  condescension,  gentleness,  and  peace,  if  any 
^uch  design  there  be,  by  contests  about  the  occasions  and 
causes  of  its  absence,  vnth  too  much  fierceness  in  our  omn 
vindication,  and  pleas  of  a  special  interest  in  it  above  others, 
new  distempers  should  be  raised,  hazarding  its  arerlastiiig 
exclusion. 

In  this  state  of  things  we  have  hitherto  contented  our* 
selves  with  the  testimony  of  bur  own  hearts  unto  the  since- 
rity of  our  desires,  as  to  walk  in  love  and  peace  with  all 
men,  so  to  exercise  the  fruits  of  them  on  all  occasions  ad- 
ministered unto  us.  And  as  this  alone  we  have  thus  far 
opposed  unto  all  those  censures  and  reproaches  which  we 
have  undergone  to  the  contrary;  so  therewithal  have  we 
supported  ourselves  under  other  things,  which  we  have  also 
suffered.  Farther  to  declare  our  thoughts  and  principles  in 
and  about  the  worship  of  God,  than  they  are  evidenced  and 
testified  unto,  by  our  practice,  we  liave  hitVieTto  iotboTTk%\ 
lest  the  most  moderate  claims  of  an  eapeciaX  mteT^^V.  \Tii8li% 

»  $  Sam.  lis.  41—43. 
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common  faith  and  love  of  Ghristians,  should  occasion  new 
oontests  and  troubles  unto  ourselves  and  others.  And  we 
have  observed^  that  sometimes  an  over-hasty  endeavour  to 
extinguish  flames  of  this  nature,  hath  but  increased  and 
diffused  diem;  when  perhaps  if  left  alone,  their  fuel  would 
have  ftuled,  and  themselves  expired.  Besides,  a  peaceable 
practice,  especially  if  accompanied  with  a  quiet  bearing  of 
iiyaries,  gives  a  greater  -conviction  to  unprejudiced  minds, 
of  peaceable  principles  and  inclinations,  than  any  verbal 
declaration,  whose  sincerity  is  continually  obnoxious  to  the 
blast  of  evil  surmises.  In  a  resolution  therefore  to  the  same 
purpose  we  had  still  continued,  had  we  not  so  openly  and 
frequently  been  called  on,  either  to  vindicate  our  innocency, 
or  to  confess  and  acknowledge  our  evil.  One  of  these  we 
hope  is  the  aim  and  tendency  of  all  those  charges  or  accusa- 
tions, for  wapt  of  love,  peaceableness,  and  due  compliance 
with  others,  of  being  the  authors  and  fomentors  of  schisms 
and  divisions,  that  have  been  published  against  us,  on  the 
account  of  our  dissent  from  some  constitutions  of  the  church 
of  England.  For  we  do  not  think  that  any  good  men  can 
please  themselves  in  merely  accusing  their  brethren,  where^ 
by  they  add  to  the  weight  of  their  present  troubles,  and 
evidently  expose  them  unto  more.  For  every  charge  of 
guilt  on  those  who  are  already  under  sufferings,  gives  new 
eneouragement  and  fierceness  to  the  minds  of  them  from 
whom  they  suffer.  And  as  no  greater  encouragement  can 
be  given  unto  men  to  proceed  in  any  way  wherein  they  are 
engaged,  than  by  their  justification  in  what  they  have 
already  done ;  so  the  only  justification  of  those  who  have 
stirred  up  persecution  against  others,  consists  in  charging 
guilt  on  them  that  are  persecuted.  As  therefore  we'  shall 
readily  acknowledge  any  evil  in  our  persons,  principles,  or 
ways,  which  we  are  or  may  be  convinced  of ;  so  the  sober 
viiHlication  of  truth  and  innocency,  that  none  of  the  ways  of 
God  be  evil  spoken  of  by  reason  of  us,  is  a  duty,  in  the  care 
whereof  we  are  no  less  concerned.  Yea,  did  we  design  and 
directly  endeavour  our  own  justification,  we  should  do  no 
more  than  the  prime  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the 
example  of  some  of  the  best  of  men,  will  give  us  a  sufficient 
warrant  for.  Besides,  the  clearing  of  private  persons,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  many,  jfirom  undue  charges  .and  false  accu- 
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« 

8atioQ8»  belongs  unto  pnblic  good ;  that  those  who  have  th« 
adminiatration  of  it  committed  onto  them^  may  not  be  misled 
to  make  a  wrong  judgment  eoncerning  what  they  hare  te 
do ;  as  David  was  in  the  case  of  Mephibosheth  *  upon  the 
false  suggestions  of  Ziba.     Neither  could  we  be  justly 
blamed  should  we  be  more  than  ordinarily  urgent  herein ; 
considering  how  prone  the  ears  of  men  are  to  receive  ca- 
lumnious accusations  concerning  such  as  from  whom  thcrf 
expect  neither  profit  nor  advantage ;  and  how  slow  in  giving 
admittance  to  an  address  of  the  most  modest  defensative. 
But  this  is  the  least  part  of  our  present  design.    Our  only 
aim  is  to  declare  those  principles  concerning  mutual  love 
and  unity  among  Christians,  and  practices  in  the  worship  of 
God,  wherein  our  own  consciences  do  find  rest  and  peace> 
and  others  have  so  much  misjudged  us  about.    This  there« 
fore  we  shall  briefly  do  4  and  that  vrithout  such  reflections 
or  recriminations,,  as  may  any  way  exasperate  the  spirits  of 
others,  or  in  the  least  impede  that  reintroduction  of  love 
and  concord,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  labour  in. 
Wherefore  we  shall  herein  have  no  regard  unto  the  revilings> 
reproaches,  and  threatenings  of  them,  who  seem  to  have  had 
no  regard  to  truth,  or  modesty,  or  sobriety,  indeed  to  Qod 
or  man,  in  the  management  of  them.    With  such  it  is  ouf 
duty  not  to  strive,  but  to  commit  our  cause  to  him  that 
judgeth  righteously,  especially  with  respect  unto  those  im' 
pure  outrages  which  go  before  unto  judgment.    Furiov 
persons,  animated  by  their  secular  interests,  or  desire  of  re* 
venge,  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  religion  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  incom- 
passionate  towards  the  infirmities  of  the  minds  of  men, 
whereof  yet  none  in  the  world  give  greater  instances  than 
themselves,  who  have  no  thoughts  but  to  trample  under  foot 
and  destroy  all  that  difier  from  them,  we  shall  rather  pity 
and  pray  for,  than  either  contend  withal,  or  hope  to  convinoe.  ' 
Such  they  are,  as  if  outward  prevalency  were  added  to  their 
principles  and  desires,  they  would  render  all  Christians  like 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites^  who  came  out  to' 
fight  against  Judah.^    The  two  greater  parties,  upon  some 
difference  or  dbtaste,  conspire  at  first  to  dealt o^  V!ickA\T3cA.« 
bitants  of  Seir;  not  doubting  but^at  when  0[i^^\k^^  ^Ai^ 
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•patched  them  out  of  the  way,  they  shonld  accord  well 
enough  among  themselves ;   but  the  event  deceived  their 
expectation ;  their  rage  ceased  not  until  issued  in  the  mutual 
destruction  of  them  all.     No  otherwise  would  it  be  with 
those  who  want  nothing  but  force  or  opportunity  to  exter- 
minate their  next  dissenters  in  matters  of  religion.     For 
when  they  had  accomplished  that  design,  the  same  principle 
and  rage  would  arm  them  to  the  wasting  of  the  residue  of 
Christians,  or  their  own.     For  a  conceit  of  the  lawfulness 
hereof,  is  raised  from  a  desire  of  enlarging  power  and  domi- 
nion, which  is  boundless.    Especially  is  it  so,  where  an 
empire  over  the  reason,  faith,  and  c'Onsciences  of  men  is 
affected ;  which  first  produced  the  fatal  engine  of  papal  in- 
fallibility ;  that  nothing  also  could  have  strained  the  wit  of 
men  to  invent,  and  nothing  less  can  support.    Unto  such  as 
these  we  shall  not  so  much  as  tender  satisfaction,  until  they 
are  capable  of  receiving  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  Eph.  iv. 
3L  *  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour, 
(ind  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice/ 
por  until  this  be  done,  men  are  to  be  esteemed  but  as  *  rag- 
ing waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame,'  whom 
it  is  to  no  purpose  to  seek  to  pacify,  much  less  to  contend 
withal. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  them  alone  who  really  value  and 
esteem  love,  peace,  and  unity  among  Christians  for  them- 
selves, that  we  here  tender  an  account  of  our  thoughts  and 
principles  concerning  them.  For  even  of  them  there  are 
some  who  unduly  charge  us  with  owning  of  principles,  de- 
structive unto  Christian  love  and  condescension,  and  suited 
to  perpetuate  the  schisms  and  divisions  that  are  amongst 
us.  Whether  this  hath  been  occasioned  by  an  over-valua- 
tiop  of  their  own  apprehensions,  conceiting  that  their  judg- 
ments ought  to  give  rule  and  measure  to  other  m^n's ;  or 
wJiether  they  have  been,  it  may  be  insensibly  unto  them- 
selves^  biassed  by  provocations  as  they  suppose  unjustly 
given  them,  we  are  not  out  of  hopes  but  that  they  may  be 
convinced  of  their  mistakes.  Upon  their  indications  we  have 
searched  our  consciences,  principles,  and  practices,  to  find 
whether  there  be  any  such  way  of  perverseness  in  them,  as 
we  are  charged  withal ;  uid  may  with,  confidence  say,  that 


1 


we  have  a  discharge  froK  thence,  where  we  axe  pnticv^allY 
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concerned.  Having,  therefore,  satisfied  that  duty  which*oii 
this  occasion  was  in  the  first  place  incumbent  on  us,  we  shall 
now  for  their  satisfaction  and  our  own  vindication  with  all 
impartial  men,  declare  what  are  our  thoughts  and  judgments^ 
what  are  our  principles,  ways,  and  practices  in  and  about 
the  great  concerns  of  Christian  love,  unity,  and  peace ;  re- 
ferring the  final  decision  of  all  differences  unto  him  who 
'  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  by  the  man  whom  he  hath  ordained.' 

This  being  our  present  design,  none  may  expect  that  we 
should  attempt  to  justify  or  excuse  any  of  those  miscar- 
riages or  failings  that  are  charged  on  some  or  all  of  those 
professors  of  the  gospel,  who  at  this  day  come  not  up  unto 
full  communion  with  the  church  of  England.    For  we  know 
that '  no  man  liveth  and  sinneth  not ;'  yea,  that  '  in  many 
things  we  all  offend.'    We  all  know  but  in  part  and  are  lia- 
ble to  manifold  temptations,  even  all  such  as  are  common 
unto  men.     Those  only  we  have  no  esteem  of,  who  through 
the  fever  of  pride  have  lost  the  understanding  of  their  own 
weak,  frail,  and  sinful  condition.      And  we  do  acknowledge 
that  there  are  amongst  us, '  sins  against  the  Lord  our  God,'  for 
which  he  might  not  only  give  us  up  unto  the  reproaches, and 
wrath  of  men  in  this  world,  but  himself  also  cast  us  off  ut- 
terly and  for  ever.  We  shall  not,  therefore^  in  the  least  com- 
plain  of  those  who  have  most  industriously  represented  unto 
the  public  view  of  the  world,  the  weakness  and  miscarriages 
that  have  fallen  out  amongst  some  or  more  of  them  whose 
cause  we  plead,  and  discovered  those  corrupt  affections,  from 
whence,  helped  on  with  variety  of  temptations,  they  might 
probably  proceed  :  nor  shall  we  use  any  reflections  on  them 
who  have  severely,  and  we  fear  maliciously,  laid  to  their 
charge  things  which  they  know  not ;  as  hoping  that  by  the 
former  the  guilty  may  learn  what  to  amend,  now  they  are 
taught  with  such  thorns  and  briers  as  are  the  scorns  and  re- 
proaches of  the  world  ;  and  by  the  latter  the  innocent  may 
know  what  to  avoid.     Such  charges  and  accusations,  there- 
fore, we  shall  wholly  pass  over,  with  our  hearty  prayers  that 
the  same  or  worse  evils  may  never  be  found  amongst  them 
by  whom  they  are  accused.   Much  less  shall  we  concexxi  o\xi- 
selves  in  those  r  eflections  on  them,  which  are  raxaed  ^toth 
the  vford8,ecor  ssiona,  or  actions  of/particulax  peTBOTi%>  a% 
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they  have  been  reported  and  tossed  up  and  down  in  the  Kps 
of  talkers.  The  debate  of  such  things  tends  only  to  mutual 
exasperations  and  endless  strife.  It  may  be  also  that  for 
the  most  part  they  are  false,  or  misreported  invidiously,  or 
misapplied ;  and  true  or  false  have  been  sufficiently  avenged 
by  severe  retortions.  And  in  such  altercations  few  men  un- 
derstand the  sharpness  of  their  own  words.  Their  edge  is 
towards  them  whom  they  oppose :  but  when  a  return  of  th^ 
like  expressions  is  made  unto  themselves,  they  are  sensible 
how  they  pierce.  So  are  provocations  heightened,  and  the 
first  intendment  of  reducing  love  ends  in  mutual  defamatory 
contentions.  All  things,  therefore,  of  this  nature  we  shall 
pass  over,  and  help  to  bury  by  our  silence. 

The  principal  charge  against  us,  and  that  whereinto  all 
other  are  resolved,  is  our  nonconformity  unto  the  present 
constitutions  of  the  church  of  England.  For  hence  we  ar6 
accused  to  be  guilty  of  the  want  of  Christian  love  and  peace- 
ableness,  of  schism,  and  an  inclination  to  all  sorts  of  divi- 
sions, contrary  to  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Now 
we  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  desire,  that  those  who  pass 
such  censures  on  us  would  attend  unto  the  common  known 
rule,  whereby  alone  a  right  judgment  in  these  cases  may  be 
made.  For  it  is  not  equal  that  we  should  be  concluded  by 
other  men's  partiqular  measures,  as  though  by  them  we  were 
to  be  regulated  in  the  exercise  of  love  and  observance  of 
peace.  And  as  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  fix  those  mea- 
sures unto  themselves  in  sincerity,  according  unto  their  own 
light  and  apprehension  of  things ;  so  we  are  sure  it  will  be 
no  impeachment  of  their  wisdom  or  holiness,  to  judge  that 
others  who  differ  from  them,  do  with  an  equal  integrity,  en- 
deavour the  direction  and  determination  of  their  consciences 
in  what  they  believe  and  practise.  Yea,  if  they  have  not 
pregnant  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  their  duty  so  to  judge. 
A  defect  hereof  is  the  spring  of  all  that  want  of  love,  whereof 
so  great  a  complaint  is  made.  And  rationally  they  are  to 
be  thought  most  sincere  and  scrupulous  herein,  who  take 
up  with  determinations  that  are  greatly  to  their  outwaid  dis- 
advantage. For  unless  it  be  from  a  conviction  of  present 
duty  with  respect  unto  God,  and  their  own  eternal  good, 
men  are  not  easily  induced  to  close  with  a  judgment  about 
sacred  things  and  religious  worship,  which  will  not  only  cer- 
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tainly  prejudice  them,  but  endanger  their  ruin  in  things  tem- 
poral. It  is  ordinarily  outward  secular  advantages,  where- 
with the  minds  of  men  are  generally  too  much  affected,  that 
give  an  easy  admission  unto  persuasions  and  practices  in  re- 
ligion. By  these  are  men  turned  and  changed  every  day 
from  what  before  they  professed  when  we  hear  of  no  turn- 
ings unto  a  suffering  profession,  but  what  arise  from  strong 
and  unavoidable  convictions.  Moreover,  should  we  endea- 
vour to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  lines  of  other  men,  it 
may  make  some  change  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  have 
to  do,  but  would  not  in  the  least  relieve  us  against  the  charges 
of  guilt  of  schism  and  want  of  love  which  we  suffer  under. 
Some  would  prescribe  this  measure  unto  us,  that  we  should 
occasionally  join  with  parish  assemblies,  as  now  stated  in 
all  their  worship  and  sacred  administrations,  but  vnll  not 
require  of  us  that  we  should  absolutely  forbear  all  other  ways 
and  means  of  our  own  edification.  Will  this  measure  satisfy 
all  amongst  us  ?  will  it  free  us  from  the  imputation  we  suffer 
under  ?  shall  we  not  be  said  any  more  to  want  Christian  love, 
to  be  factious  or  guilty  of  schism  ?  It  is  known  unto  all 
bow  little  it  will  conduce  unto  these  ends,  and.how  little  the 
most  will  grant  that  church-peace  is  preserved  thereby.  Yea^ 
the  dilfficulty  will  be  increased  upon  us  beyond  what  an  ordi* 
nary  ability  can  solve,  though  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  may 
be  done.  For  if  we  can  do  so  much,  we  may  expect  justly  to 
be  pressed  severely  to  answer  why  we  do  no  more.  For 
others  say  immediately,  that  our  attendance  on  the  public 
worship  must  be  constant,  with  a  forbearance  of  all  other 
ways  of  religious  worship  beyond  that  of  a  family ;  yet  this 
they  would  have  us  so  to  do,  as  in  the  mean  time  studiously 
to  endeavour  the  reformation  of  what  is  judged  amiss  in  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church.  This  is  the 
measure  which  is  prescribed  unto  us  by  some,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  censures  are  passed  upon  us  for  a  noncon- 
formity thereunto.  Will  therefore  a  compliance  unto  this 
length  better  our  condition  ?  will  it  deliver  us  from  the  se- 
verest reflections  of  being  persons  unpeaceable  and  intole- 
rable ?  shall  we  live  in  a  perpetual  dissimulation  of  our  judg- 
ments as  to  what  needeth  reformation  ?  will  that  answer  our 
duty?  or  give  us  peace  in  our  latter  endl  ah^\\  ^^^^tcA^M^ 
the  peTBua$ioD8  of  our  minds  in  these  th'mga,  audeiA^^NO^x 
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by  all  lawful  means  to  accomplish  what  we  desire  7  shall  we 
then  escape  the  severest  censures^  as  of  persons  inclined  to 
schisms  and  divisions  ?  Yea,  many  great  and  wise  men  of 
the  church  of  England  do  look  on  this  as  the  most  perni- 
cious principle  and  practice  that  any  can  betake  themselves 
unto.  And  in  reporting  the  memorials  of  former  times,*  some 
of  them  have  charged  all  the  calamities  and  miseries  that 
have  befallen  their  church  to  have  proceeded  from  men  of 
this  principle,  endeavouring  reformation  according  unto  mo- 
dels of  their  own^  without  separation. 

And  could  we  conscientiously  betake  ourselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  same  design,  we  should  not,  especially  under 
present  jealousies  and  exasperations,  escape  the  same  con* 
demnation  that  others  before  us  have  undergone.   And  so  it  is 
fallen  out  with  some,  which  might  teach  them  that  their  mea- 
sures are  not  authentic ;  and  they^might  learn  moderation 
towards  them  who  cannot  come  up  unto  them,  by  the  seve- 
rity they  meet  withal,  from  those  that  do  outgo  them.     Shall 
we,  therefore,  which  alone  seems  to  remain,  proceed  yet  far- 
ther, and  making  a  renunciation  of  all  those  principles  con- 
cerning the  constitution,  rule,  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
with  the  ways  and  manner  of  the  worship  of  God  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  assemblies  of  it,  which  we  have  hitherto  pro- 
fessed, come  over  unto  a  full  conformity  unto  the  present 
constitutions  of  the  church  of  England,  and  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  rulers  thereon  ?      Yea  this  is  that,  say  some, 
which  is  required  of  you,  and  that  which  would  put  an  end 
unto  all  our  differences  and  divisions.      We  know,  indeed, 
that  an  agreement  in  any  thing  or  way,  right  or  wrong,  true  or 
false,  will  promise  so  to  do,  and  appear  so  to  do,  for  a  season ; 
but  it  is  truth  alone  that  will  make  such  agreements  durable 
or  useful.      And  we  are  not  engaged  in  an  inquiry  merely 
after  peace,  but  after  peace  with  truth.    Yea,  to  lay  aside 
the  consideration  of  truth,  in  a  disquisition  after  peace  and 
agreement  in  and  about  spiritual  things,  is  to  exclude  a  regard 
untoOod  and  his  authority,  and  to  provide  only  for  ourselves. 
And  what  it  is  which  at  present  lays  a  prohibition  on  our 
consciences  against  the  compliance  proposed  shall  be  after- 
ward declared;  neither *will  we  here  insist  upon  the  dis- 
couragements that  are  given  us  from  the  present  state  of  the 

•  Hejl.  Hist,  of  Presb. 
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church  itself,  which  yet  are  not  a  few.    Only  we  must  lay, 
that  there  doth  not  appear  unto  us  in  many  that  steadiness 
in  the  profession  of  the  truth  owned  amongst  us  upon  and 
since  the  reformation,  nor  that  consent  upon  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  the  government  and  discipline  in  it  that  we 
are  required  to  submit  unto,  which  were  necessary  to  invite 
any  dissenters  to  a  thorough  conformity  unto  it.  That  there 
are  daily  inroads  made  upon  the  ancient  doctrine  of  this 
church,  and  that  without  the  least  control  from  them  who 
pretend  to  be  the  sole  conservators  of  it,  until,  if  not  the 
whole,  yet  the  principal  parts  of  it  are  laid  waste,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  and  may  be  easily  proved.  And  we  fear  not  to 
own,  that  we  cannot  conform  to  Arminianism,  Socinianism,  on 
the  one  band,  or  popery  on  the  other,  with  what  new  or  spe- 
cious pretences  soever  they  may  be  blended.      And  for  the 
ecclesiastical  government,  as  in  the  hands  of  our  mere  eccle- 
sisastical  persons,  when  it  is  agreed  among  themselves, 
whether  it  be  from  heaven  or  of  men,  we  shall  know  the  bet- 
ter how  to  judge  of  it.     But  suppose  we  should  wave  all 
such  considerations,  and  come  up  to  a  full  conformity  unto 
all  that  is,  or  shall,  or  may  be  required  of  us ;  will  this  gi?e 
us  a  universally  pleadable  acquitment  from  the  charges  of 
the  guilt  of  want  of  love,  schism,  and  divisions  ?    We  should 
indeed  possibly  be  delivered  from  the  noise  and  clamour  o( 
a  few,  crying  out  sectaries,  fanatics,  schismatics,  church- 
dividers;  But  withal  should  continue  under  the  censures  of  the 
great,  and  at  present  thriving  chuixh  of  Rome^  for  the  same 
supposed  crimes.     And  sure  enough  we  are,  that  a  com- 
pliance with  them  who  have  been  the  real  causes  and  occa- 
sions of  all  the  schisms  and  divisions  that  are  amongst 
Christians  almost  in  the  whole  world,  would  yield  us  no  solid 
relief  in  the  change  of  our  condition.  Yet  without  this  no 
men  can  free  themselves  from  the  loudest  outcries  against 
them  on  the  account  of  schism.  And  this  sufficiently  manifests 
how  little  indeed  they  are  to  be  valued,  seeing  for  the  most 
part  they  are  nothing  but  the  steam  of  interest  and  party.    It 
is  therefore  apparent,  that  the  accommodations  of  our  judg- 
ments and  practices  to  the  measures  t>f  other  men,  will  afford 
us  no  real  advantage  as  to  the  imputations  we  suffer  under  \  vsxt 
will  give  satisfaction  unto  all  professors  of  Christiamtj  i)[iAi 
we  pursue  lore  and  pence  in  a  due  oMianer :  for  what  one  «ott 
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requireth  of  us,  another  will  instantly  disallow  and  condemn. 
And  it  is  well  if  the  judgment  of  the  major  part  of  all  sorts 
be  not  influenced  by  custom,  prejudices,  and  secular  advan- 
tages. We  have  therefore  no  way  left,  but  that  which  in- 
deed ought  to  be  the  only  way  of  Christians  in  these  things, 
namely,  to  seek  in  sincerity  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  con- 
sciences, and  the  approving  of  our  hearts  unto  the  searcher 
of  them,  in  a  diligent  attendance  unto  our  own  especial  duty, 
according  to  that  rule  which  will  neither  deceive  us  nor  fail 
us.  And  an  account  of  what  we  do  herein  we  shall  now  ten- 
der unto  them  that  follow  truth  with  peace. 


CHAP.  II. 

Cammendatunu  of  love  and  unity »  Their  proper  objects,  with  their  generol 
rules  and  measures.  Of  love  toward  all  mankind  in  general,  A  llows  net 
salvation  ynto  any  without  faith  in  Christ  Jesus s  Of  the  differencu  w 
reUgum  as  to  outward  worship. 

The  foundation  of  our  discourse  might  be  laid  in  the  com- 
mendation of  Christian  love  and  unity ;  and  thereon  we  might 
easily  enlarge,  as  also  abound  in  a  collection  of  testimonka 
confirming  our  assertions.  But  the  old  reply  in  such  a  cas^ 
by  whom  ever  were  they  discommended,  evidenceth  a  labour 
therein  to  be  needless  and  superfluous.  We  shall  therefore, 
only  say,  that  they  are  gseatly  mistaken,  who  from  the  c<hi-^ 
dition  whereuinto  at  present  we  are  driven  and  necessitated,! 
do  suppose  that  we  value  not  these  things  at  as  high  a  rate 
as  themselves,  or  any  other  professors  of  Christian  religion  in 
the  world.  A  greater  noise  about  them  may  be  made  possi- 
bly by  such  as  have  accommodated  their  name  and  notion  to; 
their  own  interests,  and. who  point  their  pleas  about  them, 
and  their  pretences  of  them,  to  their  own  secular  advantage; 
but  as  for  a  real  valuation  of  the  things  themselves,  as  they; 
are  required  of  us,  and  prescribed  unto  us  in  the  gospel,  we 
shall  not  willingly  be  found  to  come  behind  any  that  own  the. 
name  of  Christ  in  the  world.  We  know  that  God  hath  styled 
himself,  the  God  of  love,  peace,  and  order,  in  the  church, 
bectose  they  ace  eminently  from  him,  and  highly  accepted  - 
with  him.     And  as  love  is  the  new  commandmeat  which 
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Jesus  Christ  hath  given  uBto  his  disciples,  so  he  hath  wp^ 
pointed  it  to  .be  the  bond  of  perfection  unto  them ;  which 
nothing  else  will  ever  be,  however  finely  invented  for  them, 
or  forcibly  imposed  on  them.  Without  this  love,  in  what 
relates  to  church  communion,  whatever  else  we  are,  we  are 
but  as  '  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,'  And  all 
unity  or  agreement  in  outward  order  not  proceeding  from 
and  animated  by  this  love,  are  things  wherein  neither  Christ 
nor  the  gospel  are  much  concerned.  An  endeavour  also 
after  one  mind  and  one  judgment*  amongst  all  believers, 
fior  a  help  unto  us,  to  keep  the  '  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace,'  we  acknowledge  to  be  indispensably  required 
of  us.  And  therefore  where  any  opinion  or  practice  in  or 
about  religion  or  the  worship  of  God,  do  apparently  in  them- 
selves iinpair  the  gracious  holy  principles  of  love  and  peace, 
or  obstruct  men  in  the  exercise  of  any  duties  which  those 
principles  require  or  lead  unto,  it  is  a  great  and  weighty 
prejudice  against  their  truth  and  acceptation  with  God.  As, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  boast  of  the  prevalency  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  our  minds ;  seeing,  that  though  we  should  know 
nothing  to  the  contrary  by  ourselves,  yet  are  we  not  therefore 
justified ;  so  we  are  assured  that  none  can  justly  condemn  us 
for  the  want  of  them,  unless  they  can  make  good  their  charge 
by  instances  not  relating  to  the  peculiar  differences  between 
them  and  us.  For  what  doth  so  will  neiUier  warrant  any  to 
make  such  a  judgment,  nor  carry  any  conviction  in  it  towards 
th^m  that  are  judged.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  we  shall  not 
easily,  be  diverted  from  pursuing  our  claim  unto  an  equal 
interest  in  these  things  with  any  other  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  although  at  present  we  do  it  not  by  en- 
larged commendations  of  them.  Much  less  are  we  in  the 
least  moved  or  shaken  in  our  minds  firom  the  accusations  of 
them,  who  having  the  advantage  of  force  and  power,  do  make 
a  compliance  with  themselves,  in  all*  their  impositions  and 
self-interested  conceptions,  the  sole  measure  of  other  men's 
exercise  and  actings  of  Aese  principles.  We  have  a  much 
safer  rule  whereby  to  make  a  judgment  of  them,  wbereunto 
we  know  we  '  shall  do  well  to  attend,  as  unto  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place.'  But  now  whereas  all  these  things,  namely, 
love,  peace,  and  unity,  are  equally  dear.unto  us  \  ^^l\}ki^i^  ^t^ 

*  PbU.  11.  2,  1  Cor.  i.  10. 
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different  rules  prescribed  for  the  exercise  and  pursuit  of 
them.    Our  love  is  to  be  catholic,  unconfined  as  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  or  as  the  showers  of  rain  that  fall  on  the  whole 
earth.     Nothing  of  God's  rational  creation  in  this  world  is 
to  be  exempted  from  being  the  object  thereof.    And  where 
only  any  exception  might  seem  to  be  warranted  by  some 
men's  causeless  hatred,  with  unjust  and  unreasonable  perse- 
cution of  us,  there  the  exercise  of  it  is  given  us  in  especial 
and  strictest  charge,  whiich  is  one  of  the  noble  singulari- 
ties of  Christian  religion.    But  whereas  men  are  cast  into 
various  conditions  on  account  of  their  relation  unto  God, 
the  actual  exercise  of  love  towards  them  is  required  of  us  in  a 
suitable  variety.    For  it  is  God  himself,  in  his  infinite  excel- 
lencies, who  is  the  first  and  adequate  object  of  our  love, 
which  descends  unto  others  according  to  theirparticipationh 
firom  him,  and  the  especial  relations  created  by  his  appoint- 
ment; whereof  we  shall  speak  afterward.    Our  duty  in  the 
observance  of  peace  is,  as  unto  its  object,  equally  extended. 
And  the  rule  or  measure  given  us  herein  is  the  utmost  of  our 
endeavours  in  all  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness  which  are 
required,  or  may  have  a  tendency  thereunto.    For  as  we  are 
commanded  to  '  follow  peace  with  all  men""  under  the  same 
indispensable  necessity  as  to  obtain  and  observe  holiness  in 
our  own  persons,  *  without  which  none  shall  see  God ;'  so  as 
to  the  measure  of  our  endeavours  unto  this  end,  we  are  di- 
rected, '  if  it  be  possible,  and  as  far  as  in  us  lieth,  to  live, 
peaceably  with  all  men.'""    The  rule  for  unity,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  comprise  all  church-communion,  falls  under  many 
restrictions.    For  herein  the  especial  commands  of  Christy 
and  institutions  ot  the  gospel  committed  unto  our  care  and 
observance  falling  under  consideration,  our  practice  is  pre- 
cisely limited  unto  those  commands,  and  by  the  nature  of 

those  institutions. 

These  being  the  things  we  are  to  attend  unto,  and  these 

being  their  general  rules  and  measures,  we  shall  with  respect 
unto  the  present  state  of  religions  affairs  in  the  world, 
amongst  those  who  make  profession  of  the  Christian  religion, 
plainly  declare  what  are  our  thoughts  and  judgments,  what 
we  conceive  to  be  our  duty,  and  what  is  our  practice,  sub- 
mitting them  unto  the  present  apprehensions  of  unprejudiced  . 

b  Heb.  xii.  14.  «  Rom.  zi.  IS. 
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persons/  leaviog  the  final  sentence  and  detenninalion  of  odr 
cause  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Love  toward  all  mankind  in  general  we  acknowledge  io 
be  required  of  us  ;  and  we  are  debtors  in  the  fruits  of  it  to 
the  whole  creation  of  God.     For  be  hath  not  only  implanted 
the  principles  of  it  in  that  nature  whereof  we  are  in  common 
paxtekers  with  the  whole  race  and  kind,  whereunto  all  ha- 
tred and  its  effects  were  originally  foreign  and  introduced 
by  the  deril ;  nor  only  given  us  his  command  for  it,  enlarg- 
ing on  its  grounds  and  reasons  in  the  gospel ;  but  in  his 
design  of  recovering  us  out  of  our  lapsed  condition  unto  a 
conformity  with  himself,  proposeth  in  an  especial  manner 
the  einunple  of  his  own  love  and  goodness^  which  are  ex- 
tended unto  all^  for  our  imitation ;  Mat.  t.  44,  45.    His 
philanthropy  and  communicative  love,  from  his  own  infinite 
self-fulness,  wherewith  all  creatures  in  all  places,  times,  and 
seasons,  are  filled  and  satisfied,  as  from  an  immeasurable 
ocean  of  goodness^,  are  proposed  unto  us  to  direct  the  exer- 
cise of  that  drop  from  the  divine  nature,  wherewith  we  are 
intmated.    '  Love  your  enemies,'  saith  our  Saviour,  '  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute 
you ;  thait  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
hesTen,  who  raaketh  hi&  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just,  and  on  the  unjust.'  Now 
all  mankind  may  be  cast  into  two  ranks  or  orders.    For, 
first,  there  are  those  who  are  yet  '  without  Christ,  being 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from 
the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  world;'*  such  we  mean  as  are  either  negatively  or  pri- 
vatively  infidels,  or  unbelievers ;  who  have  yet  never  heard 
the  sound  of  the  gospel,  or  do  continue  to  refuse  and  reject 
it  where  it  is  proposed  and  tendered  unto  them.     And  there 
are  those*  secondly,  who  have  in  one  way  or  other  received 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  do  make  profession  thereof 
in  the  worid.    To  both  these  sorts  we  do  acknowledge  that 
we  owe  the  duty  of  love.    Even  towards  the  infidel,  pagan, 
and  Mahometan  worid,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  are  debtors 
in  this  duty  ;  and  we  desire  to  be  humbled  for  it  as  our  sin, 
wherein  we  are  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  it^  or  wherein  the 

'  Epb.  u.  it. 
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fruits  of  it  do  not  abound  in  U8  to  the  praise  of  God.    New 
loVe,  in  the  first  notion  of  it»  is  the  willing  of  a  wanted  good 
unto  the  object  of  it^  or  those  that  are  loyed«  producing  an 
endeavour  to  effect  it,  unto  the  utmost  of  the  ability  of  them 
in  whom  it  is.    Where  this  absent  good  is  of  grcAt  impor- 
tance^ the  first  natural  and  genuine  effect  of  love  is  compas- 
sion.    This  good,  as  unto  all  unbelievers,  is  whatever  should 
deliver  them  from  present  or  eternal  misery;   whatever 
should  lead,  guide,  or  bring  them  unto  blessedness  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God.    Besides,  the  absence  hereof  it  aocom* 
panied,  even  in  this  world,  with  all  that  blindness  and  dark- 
ness of  mind,  all  that  slavery  unto  sin  and  the  devil,  thai 
can  any  way  concur  to  make  a  rational  being  traly  nuee* 
rable.    If  we  have  not  hearts  like  the  flint  or  adamaiit»  ws 
cannot  but  be  moved  with  compassion  towards  86  many 
perishing  souls,  originally  made  like  ourselves  in  die  image 
of  God,  and  from  whom  that  we  differ^  in  any  things  is  an 
effect  of  mere  sovereign  grace,  and  not  the  fruit  of  our  own 
contrivance,  nor  the  reward  of  our  worth  or  merits    And 
those  who  are  altogether  unconcerned  in  others,  are  not  much 
concerned  in  themselves;  for  the  true  love  of  ourselves  is 
the  rule  of  our  love  unto  other  men.    Again,  compassion 
proceeding  from  love  will  work  by  prayer  for  relief:  for  it  is 
God  alone  who  can  supply  their  wants ;  and  our  oxUy  way  of 
treating  with  him  about  it  is4)y  our  humble  supplications. 
And  if  herein  also  we  should  be  found  wanting,  we  shouU 
more  judge  ourselves  to  be  defective  in  true  Christian  love 
and  charity,  than  we  can  for  many  of  those  mistakes  which 
are  charged  on  us  in  other  things^  were  we  convinced  tkut 
such  they  are,  which  as  yet  wei  are  not.    It  is  therefore  our 
continual  prayer,  that  God  would  send  out  his  light  and  his 
truth  unto  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  visit  by  the9 
those  dark  places  which,  are  yet  filled  with  habitationa  ef 
cruelty;  that  he  would  remove  the  veil  of  covering  which  is 
yet  on  the  face  of  many  g^eat  and  populous  nations^  that '  the 
whole  earth  may  be  filled  with  the.  knowledge  of  the  Locd, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  ;'  even  that  accordj^g  to  hW.  pror 
mise,  *  he  would  turn  to  the  peqpje  a  pure  language,  that 
they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord^  to  serve  him 
with  one  consent/    And  this  we  desire  to  be  found  doing, 
not  in  a  formal  or  customary  manner,  but  out  of  a  sincere 
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compaiBioii  for  the  ■oab  of  mtin,  a  deep  tenee  of  the  inteieftt 
bereia  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  a  desire  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  prophecies  and  promises  in  the  Scriptnre* 
which  speak  comfortably  towards  an  expectation  of  abnn* 
dant  grace  to  be  manifested  unto  the  residue  of  sinners^ 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  in  the  latter  daya.  Moreover*  unto 
compassion  and  snpplications*  love  reqaireththatwe  should 
add  also  all  other  possible  endeavours  for  their  relief.  Herein 
consists  that  woik  and  labour  of  love  which  are  so  much 
reconuoended  unto  us.  But  the  actings  of  love  in  these 
most  useful  ways  are»  for  the  most  part,  obstructed  unto  us 
bj  the  want  of  opportunities,  which  under  the  guidance  of 
divine  providence  are  the  rule  of  our  call  unto  the  duties 
wherein  such  endeavours  consist,  and  whereby  they  may  be 
expressed.  Only  this  at  present  we  hare  to  rejoice  in,  thai 
through  the  unwearied  labours  of.  some  holy  and  worthy 
persons,  sundry  churches  of  Indians  are  lately  called  and 
gathered  in  America,  wherein  the  natives  of  those  parts  of 
the  world,  who  for  so  many  generations  sat  in  darkness,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  do^  under  the  guidance  of  pastors 
and  elders  of  their  own,  walk  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gos- 
pel, giving  glory  to  Qod  by  Jesus  Christ.  And  let  it  not 
seem  impertinent  that  we  have  given  this  account  of  our 
judgments  concerning  that  love  which  we  do  and  ought  te 
bear  unto  all,  even  the  worst  of  men ;  seeing  those  by  whom 
our  testimony  is  received,  will  not,  nay  cannot*  easily  sup- 
pose that  we  would  wilfully  neglect  the  exercise  of  the  same 
affections  towards  those,  concerning  whom  our  obligations 
thereunto  are  unspeakably  greater  and  more  excellent. 

There  is  indeed  another  kind  of  pretended  charity  to- 
wards this  sort  of  men,  which  we  profess  we  have  not  for 
them,  although  we  judge  we  do  not  want  it  For  there  can 
be  no  want  unto  any  of  an  error  or  mistake,  wherein  the 
charity  intended  doth  consist.  And  this  is  the  judgment  of 
some,  that  they  or  some  of  them  may  attain  salvation  or 
eternal  blessedness  in  the  condition  wherein  they  are,  with- 
out the  knowledge  oi  Jesus  Christ.  This  we  acknowledge 
we  neither  believe  nor  hope  concerning  them ;  nor,  to  speak 
l^nly;  can  desire  it  should  be  so,  unless  God  had  otherwise 
xevealed  himself  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  tiiam,\)DkaxL>]el 
he  hath  done.  Aad  we  are  so  far  from  aupposwx^  tibAi  iN\ei^ 

c  2 
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is  in  U8  on  this  account  any  blameable  defect  of  charity  filial 
we  know  ourselves  to  be  freed  by  this  persuasion  from  a 
dangerous  ^rror^  which  if  admitted,  would  both  weaken  our 
own  faith,  and  impair  all  the  due  and  proper  effects  of  cha- 
rity towards  others.  *  For  though  there  be  that  are  called 
gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth  (as  there  be  gods  many, 
and  lords  many),  yet  unto  us  there  is  but  one  God  the  Fa- 
ther, of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him  ;  and  one  Lord 
Jestis  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him/*  We 
know  '  there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other'  but  by  Jesu%  Christ, 
and  that  *  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
inen  whereby  we  must  be  saved/'  Nor  is  this  name  given 
any  otherwise  amongst  men  but  by  the  gospel :  for  it  is  not 
the  giving  of  the  person  of  Christ  absolutely  to  be  a  media- 
tor, but  the  declaration  of  his  name  by  the  gospel,  at  the 
means  of  salvation,  that  is  intended.  Hence  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  giving  that  commission  to  his  apostles  to  preach  it, 
'  Oo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,'  he  adds  unto  it  that  decretory  sentence,  concern- 
ing the  everlasting  condition  6f  all  men  with  respect  there- 
unto ;  *  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ; 
and  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned.'*  As  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  and  the  belief  on  Jesus  Christ  thereon, 
are  the  only  means  of  obtaining  salvation ;  so  all  those  who 
ate  not  made  partakers  of  them  must  perish  eternally.  So 
when  the  apostle  affirms  that  the  Jews  would  have  hindered 
them  from  preaching  '  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be 
saved,***  he  plainly  declares  that  without  it  they  could  not  so 
be.  Neither  were  any  of  them  ever  better,  or  in  a  better 
conditiop,  than  they  are  described  by  the  same  apostle,  £ph. 
ii.  12.  and  in  sundry  other  places  wherein  he  allows  them 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  eternal  blessedness.  Neither 40 
we  in  this  matter  consider  what  God  can  do,  or  what  he  hath 
done,  to  the  communicating  of  grace  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  unto  any  particular  persons  at  any  time^  or  in  aiiy 
place,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  We  are  not  called  to 
make  a  judgment  thereof,  nor  can  any  rule  be  Hence  collected 
to  regulaie  the  exercise  of  our  love.  *  Secret  things  belong.>to 
the  Lord  our  God,  but  revealed  things  to  us  and  our  children, 
that  we  may  do  his  will.'    When  and  where  such  grace  and 

•  1  Cor.  viiL  5,  6.         'Acts  ▼!.  12.         f  Mark    xvi.  15. 16.        ^  1  Thets.  ii.  1& 
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faith  do  manifest  themselres  by  their  effects,  we  ought  rea- 
dily, to  own  and  embrace  them.  Bat  the  only  inquiry  in  this 
matter  is,  what  those  that  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ,  either  as  made  originally  in  the  pro- 
mise, or  as  explained  in  the  gospel,  may,  under  the  mere 
conduct  of  the  light  of  nature^  as  consisting  of  the  innate 
principles  of  reason,  with  their  improvement,  or  as  increased 
by  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  divine  power  and  pro- 
vidence, by  the  strength  and  exercise  of  their  own  moral 
principles  attain  unto,  as  unto  their  present  acceptance  with 
God,  and  future  eternal  salvation.  That  they  may  be  saved 
in  every  sect,  who  live  exactly  according  to  the  light  of 
nature,  is  a  doctrine  anathematized  by  the  church  of  England, 
article  18.  And  the  reason  given  hereof  is,  because  the 
Scriptures  propose  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  whereby 
we  may  be  saved.  And  if  we  do  believe  that  description 
which  is  given  in  the  Scripture  of  men,  their  moral  abilities, 
and  their  works,  as  they  lie  in  the  common  state  of  man- 
J^ind  since  the  entrance  of  sin,  with  respect  unto  Qod  and 
salvation,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  be  of  another  mind:  for 
they  are  said  to  be  blind,*  yea,  to  be  darkness, to  be  'dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,'  not '  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of Ood,  because  they  are  foolishness  unto  them;'  and  their 
minds  to  be '  enmity  against  God'  ^  himself.  That  there  may 
be  any  just  expectation  concerning  such  persons,  that  they 
will  '.work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'  we 
are  not  convinced :  neither  do  we  think  that  God  will  accept 
of  a  more  imperfect  obedience  in  them  that  know  not  Jesus 
Christ,  than  he  requires  of  them  who  do  believe  in  him,  for 
tthen  should  he  prove  a  disadvantage  unto  them.  Besides, 
all  their  best  works  are  severely  reflected  on  in  the  Scrip- 
tore,  and  represented  as  unprofitable  :  for  whereas  in  them- 
selves they  are  compared  to  evil  trees,  thdrns,  tmd  briers, 
we  are  assured  they  neither  do,  nor  can  bring'forth  good 
grapes  or  figs.  Besides,  in  the  Scripture,  the  whole  business 
of  salvation  in  the  first  place  turns  upon  the  hinge  of  faith 
snpematural  and  divine ;  *  for  without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God  ;'■  and  *  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ;' 
^he  that  believeth  not  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  is  con- 

1  Imkaiv.  IS.  ^  Acts  irri.  18.    Epb.  ii.  1^3.  it.  IS.    Ron.  TiiUe^ 

>Heb.iLS.    John  lii.  15.  S<5.    Gil.  t.S. 
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demned  already ;  for  neitb^Foircumcision  a?aileth  fmy  tlao^ 
nor  luiciirciimcisian,  but  feith  that  worketh  by  lore ;'  aiid  it 
is  by  faith  that  the  Just  shall  Uye»  That  this  faitii  qiay  be 
educed  out  of  the  obediential  principles  of  nature,  it  tree 
indeed  the  opinion  of  Pelagius  of  old ;  but  it  will  not  now, 
we  hope,  be  openly  asserted  by  any.  Moreoret,  this  faith 
is  in  the  Scripture,  if  not  limited  and  determined,  yet  di* 
reeted  unto  Jesus  Christ  as  its  necessary  peculiar  object : 
'  For  this  is  life  eternal,  that  we  may  know  the  only  true 
Ood>  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent/  It  seems  there- 
fore that  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  Qod  is  not  suffioient 
to  attain  eternal  life,  unless  the  Imowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
also  do  accompany  it :  for  *  this  is  the  record  of  heaven,  tiiat 
Qod  hath  given  unto  ns  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life;^"*  which  is  enough  to  determine 
the  controversy.  And  those  assertions,  that '  there  is  no 
Either  name  given  amongst  men  whereby  they  may  be  saved  f 
and  that '  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  save  what  is  laid, 
thai  is,  Jesus  Christ  ;*"  are  of  the  same  importance :  and  it 
i^ere  needless  to  multiply  the  testimonies  tiiat  are  given  us 
lo  ibat  purpose  elsewhere.  Neither  can  it  be  made  to  ap- 
l^ar  that  the  concatenation  of  the  saving  means,  whereby 
|nen  that  are  adult  are  brought  into  glory,  is  not  absolutely 
iiniversal ;  and  amongst  them  there  is  vocation,  or  iEtn  effeo- 
Uml  caHing*  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  by  the  gospel.  Vei-- 
ther  will  the  same  apostle  allow  a  saving  invocation  of  the 
name  of  Ck>d  to  uny  but  those  that  are  brought  to  believe  by 
bea,ring  the  word  preached.  ^  It  is  said  that  Qod  may  by 
ways  secret  and  unknown  to  us,  reveal  Jesus  Christ  to  them, 
#pd  so  by  fiaith  ia  him  sanctify  their  natures,  and  endow 
them  with  hia Spirit;  which  tilings,  it  is  granted  we  sup- 
pose, are  -ladispensably  necessary  unto  salvation.  Thoae 
whom  Qod  thus  deals  withal  are  not  pagans,  but  Christians, 
concerning  whom  none  ever  doubted  but  they  might  be 
eaved.  It  is  also  granted  that  men  may  learn  much  <>f  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Qod,  which  both  require 
^nd  teach  many  duties  to  be  performed  towards  him ;  but 
withal  we  believe,  that  without  the  internal  sanctiflcation  of 

■  1  John  T.  11, 1«.  B  Acta  Iv.  12.    l  Cor.  iii.  11. 

•  Rom.  Till  29,  30.  p  Rom,  x»  15—15, 
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tht  Spirit,  oommamcated  by  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
Jeans  Christy  no-  man  ean  ba  eared.  Bat  we  intend  not  here 
to  dispute  about  these  things.  Instead  of  an  effect  of  lore 
and  charity,  it  is  manifest  that  the  opinion  which  grants 
aalTation  unto  the  heatheui  or  any  of  them,  upon  the  due 
improrement  of  their  rational  faculties  and  moral  principles, 
tiisttli  from  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  the  true  nature 
of  sift  and  grace^  of  the  fall  of  man  and  his  recoTery,  of  the 
kw  «sd  gospel,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  lore  of  God  in  sencl- 
ing  Jeswi  Christ  to  make  atonement  for  sinners,  and  to 
bring  in  ererlastmg  righteousness.  And  not  only  so,  but  it 
eridently  prepares  the  way  unto  those  noxious  opinions 
which  at  this  day  among  many  infest  and  oorrupt  Christian 
rdigton,  and  foment  those  seeds  of  atheism  which  spring  up 
so  fittt  as  to  threaten  the  overspriBading  of  the  whole  field 
of  Christianity.  For  hence  it  will  follow  by  an  easy  deduce 
tion,  that  erery  one  may  be  saved,  or  attain  unto  his  utmost 
happiness  in  his  own  religion,  be  it  what  it  wiU,  whilst 
onder  any  notion  or  conception  he  acknowledgeth  a  divine 
Being,  and  his  own  dependence  thereon.  And  seeing  that 
on  this  supposition  it  must  be  confessed,  that  religion  con- 
sists solely  in  moral  honesty  and  a  fttncied  internal  piety  cf 
mind  towards  the  Deity  (for  in  nothing  else  can  a  centring 
of  all  religions  in  the  world  unto  a  certain  end  be  imagined), 
it  foUows,  that  there  is  no  outward  profession  of  it  indispen* 
sshly  necessary,  but  that  every  one  may  take  up  and  make 
use  of  that  which  is  best  suited  unto  his  interest  in  his  pre*- 
lent  conditi<m  and  circumstances.  And  as  this  being  once 
admitted,  will  give  the  minds  of  men  an  indifferency  as  unto 
the  several  religions  that  are  in  the  world,  so  it  will  quickly 
ymduce  in  them  a  contempt  of  them  all.  And  from  an  en- 
tsitainment  of,  or  an  indifferency  of  mind  about,  these  anil 
tbe  like  noisome  opinions,  it  is  come  to  pass  that  the  gos- 
pel, after  a  continued  triumph  for  sixteen  hundred  years  over 
liell  and  liie  worid,  doth  at  this  day  in  the  midst  of  Chris- 
tendom, hardly  with  multitudes  maintain  the  reputation  of  its 
tmlh  and  divinity ;  and  is  by  many,  living  in  a  kind  of  out« 
vard  conformity  unto  the  institutes  of  Christian  religion, 
detq>ised  and  laughed  to  scorn.  But  the  proud  and  foc^isb 
afejistical  opiniators  of  our  days,  whose  sole  design  is  to 
fortiiy  themselves  by  the  darkness  of  their  minds  against 
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the  charges  of  their  own  oonsoience  upon  dieir  wicked  md 
debauched  conversations,  do  but  expose  themielves  to  the 
scorn  of  all  sober  and  rational  persons.  For  what  are  a  few 
obscure,  and  for  the  most  part  vicious  renegadoea,  in  com« 
parison  of  those  great,  wise,  numerous,  and  sober  persons, 
whom  the  gospel,  in  its  first  setting  forth  in  the  world  by  the 
evidence  of  its  truth,  and  the  efficacy  of  its  power,  aubdued 
and  conquered  ?  Are  they  as  learned  as  the  renowned  pbn 
losophers  of  those  days,  who,  advantaged  by  the  endeavours 
and  fruits  of  all  the  great  wits  of  former  ages,  had  advanced 
solid  rational  literature  to  the  greatest  height  that  ever  it 
attained  in  this  world;  or  possibly  ever  will  do  so;  the 
minds  of  men  having  now  something  more  excellent  and 
noble  to  entertain  themselves  withal?  Are  they  to  be 
equalled  in  wisdom  and  experience  with  those  glorions 
emperors,  senators,  and  princes,  who  then  swayed  the 
sceptres  and  affairs  of  the  world  ?  Can  they  produce  any 
thing  to  oppose  unto  the  gospel,  that  is  likely  to  influence 
the  minds  of  men,  in  any  degree  comparably  to  the  religion 
of  these  great,  learned,  wise,  and  mighty  personages,  which 
having  received  by  their^fathers  from  days  immemorial,  was 
visibly  attended  with  all  earthly  glories  and  prosperities, 
which  were  accounted  as  the  reward  of  their  due  observance 
of  it?  And  yet,  whereas  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  all  those 
perd^ons,  and  this  influenced  by  the  craft  of  infernal  powers, 
and  managed  with  all  that  wisdom,  subtlety,  power,  and 
cruelty,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  to  exercise,  on 
purpose  to  oppose  the  gospel,  and  keep  it  from  taking  root 
in  the  world  ;  yet,  by  the  glorious  evidence  of  its  divine 
extract  and  original  wherewith  it  is  accompanied,  by  the 
efficacy  and  power  which  God  gave  the  doctrine  of  it  in  and 
over  the  minds  of  men,  all  managed  by  the  spiritual  wea- 
pons of  its  preachers,  *  which  were  mighty  through  Ood,  to 
the  pulling  down  of  those  strong  holds,  casting  down  ima- 
ginations, and  every  high  thing  that  exalted  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God  ;'^  it  prevailed  against  them  all,  and 
subdued  the  world  unto  an  acknowledgment  of  its  truth, 
with  the  divine  power  and  authority  of  its  author.  Cei> 
tainly  there  is  nothing  more  contemptible,  than  that  the 
indulgence  of  some  inconsiderable  persons  unto  their  lusts 

y  t  Cor.  X.  4,  5. 
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tind  vices,  who  are  Toid  of  all  those  ezcellenoies  in  notioo 
and  practice,  which  have  already  been  triumphed  over  bj 
the  gospel  when  set  np  in  competition  with  it,  or  opposition 
unto  it,  should  be  once  imagined  to  bring  it  into  question, 
or  to  cast  any  disreputation  upon  it.  But  to  treat  of  these 
things  is  not  our  present  design  ;  we  have  only  mentioned 
them  occasionally,  in  the  account  which  it  was  necessary 
we  should  give  concerning  our  love  to  all  men  in  general, 
with  the  grounds  we  proceed  upon  in  the  exercise  of  it 


CHAP.   III. 

Nature  of  the  eatkoHe  ekwrek.    ThefirH  mmd  prineipal  oiject  ef 

love.  Differeneee  mmang  the  imembere  ef  tkie  ckMrthf  ef  wkmi  nmiMre^ 
mnd  how  to  he  nutnmged.  Of  the  ehutk  emtMie  me  wMhf  frefeeeimg. 
The  extent  of  it^  or  who  hehmge  umto  it.  Of  tmiam  mmd  lem  in  tide 
ehwrch-etate  ef  the  ekmreh  of  EngUmd  with  reepeet  heremtUo.  Of  pmr^ 
ticular  churches  :  their  inttitutioH^  eorrupiion  of  thmt  insiiiution.  Of 
churches  diocesan^  jre.  €f  separaiianfrom  eomsft  partieuUr  churches, 
7%e  just  cmuee  thereof ,  jne. 

In  the  second  sort  of  mankind  before  mentioned,  consists 
the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world.  This  being 
grounded  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  conspicuously 
settled  by  his  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  his  ascen- 
sion, he  hath  ever  since  preserved  in  the  world,  against  all 
the  contrivances  of  Satan,  or  oppositions  of  the  gates  of 
hell,  and  will  do  so  unto  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
*  For  he  must  reign  until  all  his  enemies  are  made  his  foot- 
stool.' Towards  these  on  all  accounts  our  love  ought  to  be 
intense  and  fervent,  as  that  which  is  the  immediate  bond  of 
our  relation  unto  them,  and  union  with  them.  And  this 
kingdom  or  church  of  Christ  on  the  earth  may  be,  and 
is  generally  by  all  considered  under  a  threefold  notion. 
First,  As  therein,  and  among  the  members  of  it,  is  com- 
prised that  real  living  and  spiritual  body  of  his,  which  is 
firstly,  peculiarly,  and  properly  the  catholic  church  mili* 
tant  in  this  world.  These  are  his  elect,  redeemed,  justified, 
and  sanctified  ones,  who  are  savingly  united  utvlo  iVi^vt 
head, by  the  sanie  quickening  and  sanctifying  ^p\t\l,  diVi^V 
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ing  in  him  in  all  fulneui,  and  communicated  nnto  them  by 
him,  according  to  his  ]>romise«  This  is  that  catholic  church 
which  we  profess  to  believe,  which  being  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  absolutely  invisible  in  its  mystical  form,  or 
spiritual  saving  relation  unto  the  Lord  Christ,  and  its  unity 
with  him,  is  yet  more  or  less  always  visible,  by  that  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  him,  and  obedience  unto  him,  whicJi  it 
maketh  in  the  world,  and  is  always  obliged  so  to  do.    '  For 
with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation/*    And  this 
church  we  believe  to  be  so  disposed  over  the  whole  world, 
that  wherever  there  are  any  societies  or  numbers  of  men 
who  ordinarily  profess  the  gospel,  and  subjection  to  ^e 
kingly  rule  of  Christ  thereby,  with  a    hope  of  eternal 
blessedness  by  his  mediation ;  we  no  way  doubt  but  that 
there  are  among  them  some  who  really  belong  thereunto. 
In  and  by  4hem  doth  the  Lord  Christ  continually  fulfil  and 
aecomplish  the  promise  of  his  presence  by  his  Spirit  with 
ih^n  that  believe  in  his  name ;  who  are  thereby  interested 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  authorized  unto  the 
administration  and  participation  of  all  the  holy  ordinances 
thereof.    And  were  it  not  that  we  ought  not  to  boast  our- 
•rtves  against  others,  especially  such  as  have  not  had  the 
spirituid  advantages  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  nations 
have  been  intrusted  withal,  and  who  have  been  exposed 
nato  more  violent  temptations  than  they,  we  should  not 
fear  to  say,  that  among  those  of  all  sorts  who  in  these 
nations  hold  the  head,  there  is  probably  according  unto  a 
judgment  to  be  made  by  the  fruits  o^  that  Spirit  which  is 
savingly  communicated  unto  the  church  in  this  sense  alone, 
a  greater  number  of  persons  belonging  thereunto,  than  in 
any  one  nation  or  churdi  under  heaven.    The  charge  there- 
fore of  some  against  us,  that  we  paganize  the  nation,  by  . 
reason  of  some  different  apprehensions  from  others,  con- 
cerning the  regular  eonstitution  of  particular  churches  for 
the  celebration  of  gospel  worship,  is  wondrous  vain  and 
ungrounded.     But  we  know  that  men  use  such  severe 
expressions  and  reflections,  out  of  a  discomposed  habit  f>t 
ttind  which  they  have  accustomed  themselves  unto,  and  not 
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from  a  sedate  jadgmeQi  and  consideration  of  tlie  thinga 
tbemaelTes.  And  hence  they  will  labour  to  conyince  others 
of  that^  whereof,  if  they  would  put  it  unto  a  aerioua  trial, 
they  would  never  be  able  to  convince  themselres. 

This  then  is  that  church  which  on  the  account  of  their 
sincere  faith  and  obedience  shall  be  saved ;  and  out  Of 
which,  on  the  account  of  their  profession,  there  is  no  sal- 
vation to  be  obtained ;  which  things  are  weakly  and  arro- 
gantly appropriated  unto  any  particular  church  or  churches 
in  the  world.  For  it  is  possible  that  men  may  be  members 
of  it,  and  yet  not  belong  or  relate  unto  any  particular 
chordi  on  the  earth;  and  so  it  often  falleth  out,  as  we  could 
manifest  by  instances,  did  that  work  now  lie  before  us. 
This  is  the  church  which  the  '  Lord  Christ  loved  and  gave 
himself  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with 
the  washing  of  water  by  the  word ;  that  he  might  present 
it  unto  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemish.'^  And  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  all 
diings  this  is  the  church,  unto  which  we  have  our  first  and 
principal  regard,  as  being  the  spring  from  which  all  other 
considerations  of  the  church  do  flow.  Within  the  verge 
and  compass  of  it  do  we  endeavour  to  be  found,  the  end 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  unto  men  being  that  they 
ihould  do  so.  Neither  would  we  to  save  our  lives  (which 
for  the  members  of  this  church  and  .their  good,  we  are 
bound  to  lay  down,^  when  justly  called  thereunto),  wilfully 
live  in  the  neglect  of  that  love  towards  them  or  any  of 
them,  which  we  hope  God  hath  planted  in  our  hearts,  and 
made  natural  unto  us,  by  that  one  and  selfsame  Spirit,  by 
whom  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ  is  animated.  We 
do  confess,  that  because  the  best  of  men  in  this  life  do 
knowbut  in  part,  that  all  the  members  of  this  chi^rch  are 
in  many  things  liable  to  error,  mistakes,  and  miscarriages : 
and  hence  it  is,  that  although  they  are  all  internally  acted 
and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit,  in  all  things  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  eternal  salvation,  and  do  all  attend  unto 
the  same  rule  of  the  word,  according  as  they  apprehend 
the  mind  of  Ood  in  it,  and  concerning  it,  have  all  for  the 

fc  Eph.  ▼.  t6,  «7.  «  1  John  ui.  U. 
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nature  and  substance  of  it,  the  same  divine  faith  and  love, 
i&d  are  all  equally  united  unto  their  head  ;  yet  in  the  pro* 
ftasion  whidi  they  make  of  the  conceptions  and  persuasions 
of  their  minds,  about  the  things  revealed  in  the  Scripture^ 
there  are,  and  always  have  been,  many  differences  amoug 
them.  Neither  is  it  morally  possible  it  should  be  otherwise, 
whilst  in  their  judgment  and  profession  they  are  left  unto 
the  ability  of  their  own  minds,  and  liberty  of  their  wills, 
under  that  great  variety  of  the  means  of  light  and  truth, 
with  other  circumstances,  whereinto  they  are  disposed  by 
the  holy  wise  providence  of  God.  Nor  hath  the  Lord  Christ 
absolutely  promised  that  it  shall  be  otherwise  with  them ; 
but  securing  them  all  by  his  Spirit  in  the  foundations  of 
eternal  salvation,  he  leaves  them  in  other  things  to  the 
exercise  of  mutual  love  and  forbearance  ;  with  a  charge  of 
duty  after  a  continual  endeavour  to  grow  up  onto  a  perfect 
ifnion,  by  the  improvement  of  the  blessed  aids  and  assist- 
ances which  he  is  pleased  to  afford  unto  them.  And  those 
who  by  ways  of  force  would  drive  them  into  any  other 
union-  or  agreement,  than  their  own  light  and  duty  will 
lead 'them  into,  do  what  in  them  lies  to  oppose  the  whole 
dcfsign  of  the  Lord  Christ  towards  them,  and  his  rule  over 
them.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  granted,  that  they  may  fall 
into  divisions  and  schisms,  and  mutual  exasperationa  among 
themselves,  through  the  remainders  of  darkness  in  their 
minds,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh.  ^  And  in  such  cases 
inutual  judgings  and  despisings  are  apt  to  ensue;  and  that 
to  the  prejudice  and  great  disadvantages  of  that  common 
faith  which  they  do  profess.  And  yet  notwithstanding  all 
this  (such  cross  entangled  wheels  are  there  in  the  course  of 
bur  nature),  they  all  of  them  really  value  and  esteem  the 
things  wherein  they  agree  incomparably  above  those  wherein 
they  differ.  But  their  valuation  of  the  matter  of  their 
union  and  agreement  is  purely  spiritual ;  whereas  their  dif- 
ferences are  usually  influenced  by  carnal  and  secular  consi- 
derations, which  have  for  the  most  part  a  sensible  impi'es- 
sion  on  the  minds  of  poor  mortals.  But  so  far  as  their 
divisions  and  differences  are  unto  them  unavoidable,  the 
remedy  of  farther  evils   proceeding  from  them  is  plainly 

'  Rom.  xi?.  9. 
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uid  freqoeiitfy  expressed  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  lovOi  nleek^ 

Hess,  forbearance,  bowels  of  compassion^  with  those  oth«r 

graces  of  the  Spirit,  wherein  our  conformity  unto  Christ 

doth  consist,  with  a  true  understanding  and  the  dueyalnar* 

tion  of  the  '  unity  of  faith/  and  the  common  hope  of  be« 

lievers,  which   are  the  ways  prescribed  unto  ^  us,  for  the 

pr^cmtioh  of  those  evils  which,  without  them,  our  una- 

yoidable  differences  will  occasion.    And  this  excellent  way 

of  the  gospel,  together  with  a  rejection  of  evil  surmises, 

and  a  watchfulness  over  ourselves  against  irregular  judging 

and  censuring  of  others,  together  with  a  peaceable  walking 

in  consent  and  unity  so  far  as  we  have  attained,  is  so,  fully. 

and  clearly  proposed  unto  us  therein,  that  they  must  have 

their  eyes  blinded  by  prejudices  and  carnal  interests,  or 

some  effectual  working  of  the  god  of  this  world  on  their 

minds,  into  whose  understandings  the  light  of  it  doth  not 

ihine  with  uncontrollable  evidence  and  conviction.    That 

the  sons  or  children  of  this  church  of  *  Jerusalem  which  is 

above,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all,'  should  on  the  account 

of  their  various  apprehensions  of  some  things  relating  to 

religion  or  the  worship  of  God,  unavoidably  attending  their 

fiail  and  imperfect  coudition  in  this  world,  yea,  or  of  any 

Behisms  or  divisions  ensuing  thereon,  proceeding  from  cor-^ 

mpt  and  not  thoroughly  mortified  affections,  be  warranted 

to  hate,  judge,  despise,  or  contemn  one  another,  much  more 

to  strive-  by  external  force  to  coerce,  punish,  or  destroy  them 

that  differ  from  them,  is  as  foreign  to  the  gospel/as  that  we 

should  believe  in  Mahomet,  and  not  in  Jesus  Christ.  What- 

erer  share,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  bear  in  differences 

with,  or  divisions  from,  the  members  of  .this  church  (that 

is,  any  who  declare  and  evidence  themselves  so  to  be,  by  a 

visible  and  regular  profession  of  faith  and  obedience),  as  it  is 

a:  continual  sorrow  and  trouble  unto  us ;  so  we  acknowledge 

it  to  be  oar  duty  (and  shall  be  willing  to  undergo  any  blame, 

where  we- are  fbund  defective  in  the  discharge  of  it,   unto 

the  utmost  of  our  power)  to  endeavour  after  the  strictest 

communion  with*  them  in  all  spiritual  things  that  the  gospel 

doth  require,   or  whereof  our  condition  in  this  world  is 

capable.    In  the  mean  time,  until  this  can  be  attained,  it  is 

our  desire  to  manage  the  profession  of  our  own  light  and 

apprehensions,  without  ang^r,   bitterness,  clamours,  evil 
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9peB!kiDg,  or  any  other  thing  that  may  be  im^nlar  ib  ow» 
Mtresitor  give  jost  eauae  of  offence  unto  others.  Our.  prayef* 
aie  dbo  continually  for  the  spiritual  proaperity  of  this  chwrch. 
fior  ita  inorease  in  faith  and  holiness,  and  especially  for  the 
healing  of  all  breaches  that  are  among  them  that  belong 
thereunto  throughout  the  world.  And  ware  we  not  satisfied 
that  the  principles  which  we  own,  about  the  right  conatita-' 
tioB  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  the  worship  of  (3od  t# 
be  observed  in  them,  are  singularly  suited  to  the.  further- 
ance and  preservation  of  union  and  due  order  among  all  tha 
members  of  this  ohurch,  we  shpald  not  need  to  be  ezciled 
by  any  unto  their  renunciation*  But  our  main  design  in  att 
ti^se  things  is,  that  both  they,  and  we  with  them,  may 
enjoy  that  peace  which  the  Lord  Christ  bath  bequeathed 
unto  us,  and  walk  in  the  way  which  he  hath  prescribed  fin 
us«  And  these  things  we  mention,  neither  to  boast  of,  nor 
yet  to  justify  oursdves,  but  only  to  acknowledge  what  is 
our  cionnricticm  concerning  our  duty  in  thiaf  matter«  And 
might  there  any  sediEtte,  peaceable,  unprejudicate  endea* 
TOurs  be  countenanced  and  encouraged,  for  the  allaying  of 
all  occasional  distempers,  and  the  coin{>osing  of  all  di£br«> 
enoes  among  them  who  belong  to  this  church  of  Christ,  so 
as  that  they  might  all  of  them  (at  least  in  these  imtions) 
not  only  '  keep  ibef  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,' 
but  also  agree  as^d  consent  in  all  ways  and  acts  of  rdigidus 
coflununion ;  we  doubt  not  to  manifest,  that  no  rigid  adhe^* 
ioioe  unto  the  practice  of  any  c(»iceptions  of  our  own,  in 
things^  wherein  the  gospel  aUoweth  a  condescension  and 
forbearance,,  no  delight  in  singularity,  no  prejiidice  against 
penons  or  things^  should  obstruct  us  in  the  promotion  of  it 
to  the.  utmost  of  our  power  and  ability.  Upon  the  whole 
matter  we  own  it  as  our  duty  to  follow  and  seek  sifter 
peace,  unity,  consent  and  agreement  in  holy  worship, 
with  all  the  mlembers  of  this  church,  or  thode  who  by  a 
legnlar  profession  manifest  themselves  so  to  be ;  and  will 
with  all  readiness  and  alacrity  renounce  every  principle  or 
practice,  that  is  either  inconsistent  with  such  communion. 
Of  directiy  or  indirectly  is  in  itself  obstructive  of  it. 

Secondly,  The  church  of  Christ  may  be  considered  with 
respect  unto  its  outward  profession,  as  constitutive  of  its 
being,  and  the  formal  reason  of  its  denomination.    And 
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ibis  ifi  tihe  chmoh  oathdie  yisiblBr  whtrennto .  iiity  aU 

nnivenally  belong,  iriio  profeM  tke  invocatioa  ^if  iiie  lUHOle 

of  oiir  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  t2ieir  hotd  end  ouni^  imdei^  the  li- 

ndlations  thai  shaU  be  mentioned  afterward.    And  this  iw 

the  TisiUe  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  on  die  acoonnt  of  its* 

profession,  and  thereby,  is  distinguished  ftom  thati  world 

which  lieth  in  eril,  and  is  absolutely  under  the  power  of 

Satan.     And  so  in  common  use  the  church  and  the  world 

are  contradistingubhed.     Yet  on  otiiier  accounts  msny.  who 

bdong  unto  this  church,  by  reason  of  some  kind  of  profes" 

tton  that  they  make,  may  justly  be  esteemed  to  be  the 

world,  or  of  it.    So  our  Lord  Jesas  Christ  called  the  gene<< 

lality  of  the  professing  church  in  his  timet'  ^Thewodd,' 

saith  he^  '  hateth  me.'*^    And  that  we  may  know  that  hei 

Aereby  intended  the  church  of  the  Jews,  besides  that  the 

cirdumstances  of  the  place  evince  it,  he  puts  it  out  of  que»« 

lion. by  the  testimony  which  he  produoeth  in  the  confirmsr 

tioB  of  his  assertion  ccmceming  their  unjust  and  causeless 

katied ;  namely,  '  It  is  writtaol  in  their  law.  They  have^ 

hated  pie  without  a  cause ;'  which  being  tak^  out  of  die 

Psalms/  was  part  ot  the  law,  or  rule  of  the  Judaioalx^nrch 

only^.    Now  he  thoa  terms  them,  because  the  generality 

of  then;!,  especially  their  rulers,  although  they  professed  to 

know  God;  andto  wor^ip  him  according  to  his  word  and 

the  tradition  of  their*  fathers^  yet  were  not  only  cprrupt  and 

wicked  in  their  lites,  but  also  persecuted  him  and  his  disci* 

ples^  in  whom  the  *  power  and  trutb  of  Qod  were  manifested 

lieyond  iiriiat  they  w^e  able  to  bear.     And  hence  a  genoral 

fide  is  established^  that  what  piofesaion  soever  any  men  do 

aako  of  th%  baovledgo  and  worship  of  Gbd,.  to  what  dinrch 

8oe?er  thay  do,  tv^saay  be  thtoghtito  beltag>  yet  if  diey  are 

moked  cmt  wgodljr  ua  tiieinlires^and  pcrseentoirs  of  such  as 

tie  better.lhakik  themselfes^  thegn  are  really  of rtiie  world,  and 

with  it  wtt  perish,  withontrepenianoek    These  are  theyv 

who  reoeifwg  onrtfaem  a  form  or  delineation  of  go^iness, 

do  yet  deny  the  fmwer  of  it ;  from  whom,  we  arecommaaded 

to  turn  away te     Bat  yet  we  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  teal 

difference  to  be  made  between:  theot  who  in  anyway  or  man* 

ner  make  ptofessioa  of  the  name  of  Christ  with  sufageetioa 

«•  Join  xfil  18, 19.  S5.  «  Pul.  nxT.  |9. 
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unto .  him, .  and  that  infidel  world  by  whom '  the  gospel  is 
totally  rejected,  or  to  whom  it  was  never  tendered. 

In  this  catholic  visible  church,  as  comprehensive  of  all 
who  throaghout  the  world  outwardly  own  the  gospel,  there 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  *  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,' 
which  are  a  sufficient  foundation  of  that  love,  union,  and 
communion  among  them,  which  they  are  capable  of,  or  are 
Inquired  of  them.  For  in  the  joint  profession  of  the  same 
Lord,  faith,  and  baptism,  consists  the  union  of  the  church, 
under  this  consideration,  that  is,  as  catholic  and  visibly  pro- 
fessing, and  in  nothing  else.  And  hereunto  also  is  required 
as  the  principle  animating  that  commpnion,  and  rendering 
it  acceptable,  mutual  love  with  its  occasional  exercise ;  as  a 
fruit  of  that  love  which  we  have  unto  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  object  of  our  common  profession.  And  setting  aside 
the  consideration  of  them  who  openly  rejected  the  principal 
fundamentals  of  Christian  religion  (as  denying  the  Lord 
Christ  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  with  the  use  and 
efficacy  of  his  death,  as  also  the  personal  subsistence  and 
Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  and  there  is  no  known  community 
of  these  professors  in  the  world,  but  they  own  so  much  of 
the  truths  concerning '  one  Lord,  one  faith^  and  one  baptism,* 
as  are  sufficient  to  guide  them  into  life  and  salvation.  ,  And 
thereon  we  no  way  doubt,  but  that  among  them  all  there  are 
some  really  belonging  to  the  purpose  of  Ood's  election,  who 
by  the  means  that  they  do  enjoy,  shall  at  length  be  brought 
unto  everlasting  glory.  For  we  do  not  think  that  God,  by 
his  providence,  would  maintain  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
in- any  place,  or  among  any  people,  among  whom  there  are 
none  whom  he  hath  designed  to  bring  unto  the  enjoyment 
of  himself.  For  that  is  the  rule  of  his  sending  and  continu- 
ing .of  it  ;  whereon  he  enjoined  the  apostle  PauF  to  stay  in 
such  places  where  he  had  much  people  whom  he  would  have 
1:0  be  converted.  He  would  not  continhe  from,  generation  to 
generation,  to  scatter  his  pearls  where  there  were  none  but 
rending  swine,  nor  send  fishers  unto  waters  wherein  he 
knew  there  were  nothing  but  serpents  and  vipers.  It  is 
true  the  gospel,  as  preached  unto  many,  is  only  a  testimony 
against  them,'  leaving  them  without  excuse;  and  proves  unto 

'  Acto  XTiti.  9—11.  f  Matt  ziiv.  14. 
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them  '  a  sarour  of  death  unto  death/  But  the  first,  direct,  and 
principal  design  of  the  dispensation  of  it  being  the  conversion 
of  sonls,  and  their  eternal  salvation,  it  will  not  probably  be 
continued  in  any  place,  nor  is  so,  where  this  design  is  not 
pursued  nor  accomplished  towards  any.     Neither  will  God 
make  use  of  it  any  where  merely  for  the  aggravation  of  men's 
sins  and  condemnation  ;  nor  would  his  so  doing  consist  with 
the  honour  of  the  gospel  itself,  or  the  glory  of  that  love  and 
grace  which  it  professeth  to  declare.    Where  it  is  indeed 
openly  rejected,  there  that  shall  be  the  condemnation  of 
men;  but  where  it  finds  any  admittance,  there  it  hath  some- 
what of  its  genuine  and  proper  work  to  effect.     And  the 
gospel  is  esteemed  to  be  in  all  places  dispeQsed  and  admitted, 
where  the  Scripture  being  received  as  the  word  of  God,  men 
are  from  the  light,  truth,  and  doctrine  contained  therein,  by 
any  means  so  far  instructed,  as  to  take  upon  them  the  pro- 
fession of  subjecting  their  souls  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  ob- 
serving the  religious  duties  by  him  prescribed,  in  opposition 
to  all  false  religions  in  the  world.    Amongst  all  these  the 
foundations  of  saying  faith  are  at  this  day  preserved  :   for 
they  universally  receive  the  whole  canonical  Scripture,  and 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  on  such  motives  as 
prevail  with  them  to  do  so  sincerely.    Herein  they  giv^  a 
ticit  consent  unto  the  whole  truth  contained  in  it ;  for  they 
receive  it  as  from  God,  without  exception  or  limitation.  And 
this  they  cannot  do  without  a  general  renunciation  of  all 
the  fidsities  and  evils  that  it  doth  condemn.    Where  these 
things  concur,  men  will  not  believe  nor  practise  any  thing 
in  religion,  but  what  they  think  God  requires  of  them,  and 
will  accept  from  them.    And  we  find  it  also  in  the  event, 
that  all  the  persons  spoken  of,  wherever  they  are,  do  uni- 
versally profess,  that  they  believe  in  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  only  and  eternal  Son. 
They  all  look  also  for  salvation  by  him,  and  profess  obedi- 
ence unto  him,  believing  that  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead.    They  believe  in  like  manner  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  with  many  other  sacred 
truths  of  the  same  importance ;  as  also,  that '  without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  God.'    However  therefore  they  are 
differenced  and  divided  among  themselves,  however  they  are 
mutually  esteemed  heretics  andschismatics,  however  through 
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tba  subtlety  of  Satan  they  are  excited  and  provoked  to  cnrtis 
and  persecute  one  another,  with  wonderful  folly,  and  by  an 
open  contradiction  unto  other  principles  which  they  profess; 
yet  are  they  all  subjects  of  the  visible  king^dom  of  Christ, 
and  belong  all  of  them  to  the  catholic  church,  making  pro* 
fession  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  the  world,  in  which  th^re  is 
salvation  to  be  obtained,  and  out  of  which  there  is  none. 

We  take  not  any  consideration  at  present  of  that  absurd, 
foolish,  and  uncharitable  error,  which  would  confine  the 
catholic  church  of  Christ  unto  a  particular  church  of  one 
single  denomination ;  or  indeed  rather  unto  a  combination 
of  some  persons,  in  an  outward  mode  of  religious  rule  and 
worship  ;  whereof  the  Scripture  is  as  silent,  as  of  things 
that  never  were,  nor  ever  shall  be.  Yea,  we  look  upon  it  as 
intolerable  presumption,  and  the  utmost  height  of  unchaii- 
tableness,  for  any  to  judge,  that  the  constant  profession  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  made  by  multitudes  of  Christians,  with 
the  lasting  miseries  and  frequent  martyrdoms  which  for  his 
sake  they  undergo,  should  turn  unto  no  advantage  either  of 
the  glory  of  God,  or  their  own  eternal  blessedness,  because 
in  some  things  they  differ  from  them.  Yet  such  is  the 
judgment  of  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  so  are  they 
bound  to  judge  by  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of 
their  church-communion.  But  men  ought  to  fear  lest  they 
should  '  meet  with  judgment  without  mercy,  who  have 
shewed  no  mercy.'*"  Had  we  ever  entertained  a  thought  un- 
charitable to  such  a  prodigy  of  insolence,  had  we  ever  ex- 
cluded any  sort  of  Christians  absolutely  from  an  interest  in 
the  love  of  God  or  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  hopes  of  salva- 
tion>  because  they  do  not,  or  will  not,  comply  with  those 
ways  and  terms  of  outward  church-communion  which  we 
approve  of,  we  should  judge  ourselves  as  highly  criminal  in 
want  of  Christian  love,  as  any  can  desire  to  have  us  esteemed 
go  to  be. 

It  is  then  the  universal  collective  body  of  them  that  pro- 
fess the  gospel  throughout  the  world  which  we  own  as  the 
catholic  church  of  Christ.  How  far  the  errors  in  judgment, 
or  miscarriages  in  sacred,  worship,  which  any  of  them  have 
superadded  unto  the  foundations  of  truth  which  they  da 
profess,  may  be  of  so  pernicious  a  nature  as  to  hinder  them 

^  Jtaes  Uj  13. 
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from  an  interest  in  the  covenant  of  Qod>  and  so  prejiidio^ 
their  eternal  salvation,  Qod  only  knows.  Bat  those  notlees 
which  we  have  concerning  the  nature  and  will  of  Qod  in  the 
Scriptares,  as  also  of  the  love,  care,  and  compassion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  ends  of  his  mediation,  do  persuadd 
us  to  believe,  that  where  men  in  sincerity  do  improve  tbt 
abilities  and  means  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  whei^ 
with  they  are  intrusted,  endeavouring  withal  to  answer 
their  light  and  convictions  with  a  suitable  obedience,  thei^ 
are  but  few  errors  of  the  mind,  of  so  malignant  a  nature,  as 
absolutely  to  exclude  such  persons  from  an  interest  in  eter^ 
ual  mercy.  And  we  doubt  not  but  that  men,  out  of  a  zeal 
to  the  glory  of  God,  real  or  pretended,  have  imprisoned, 
banished,  killed,  burned  others  f6r  such  errors,  as  it  hath 
been  the  glory  of  Ood  to  pardon  in  them,  and  which  he  hath 
done  accordingly*  But  this  we  must  grant,  and  do,  that 
those  whose  lives  and  conversations  are  no  way  influenced  by 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  so  to  be  brought  to  some  conformity 
thereunto ;  or  who,  under  the  covert  of  a  Christian  profes-^ 
sion,  do  g^ve  themselves  up  unto  idolatry  and  persecution  of 
the  true  worshippers  of  God;  are  no  otherwise  to  h& 
esteemed  but  as  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  For  as 
'  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God ;'  so  '  no  idolater,  or 
nmrderer,  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him/^ 

With  respect  unto  these  things  we  look  upon  the  chm'ch 
of  England,  or  the  generality  of  the  nation  professing  Chris- 
tian religion  (meamiring  them  by  the  doctrine  that;  hath 
been  preached  unto  them,  and  received  by  them,  since  the 
refofmfation),  to  be  as  sound  and  healthful  a  part  of  the  ca-^ 
thohc  church  as  any  in  the  world.  For  werknow  no  place, 
Bor  nation,  where  the  gospel  for  so  long  a  season  hath  been 
preached  with  more  diligence,  power,  and  evidence  for  con- 
viction ;  nor  where  it  hath  obtained  a  greater  success  or  ac- 
ceptation. Those  therefore  who  perish  amongst  us,  do  not 
do  so  for  want  of  truth,  and  a  rigt  belief,  or  miscarriages 
m  sacred  worship,  but  for  their  own  personal  infidelity  and 
disobe^fience.  For  according  to  the  rules  before  laid  dowa, 
we  do  not  judge  that  there  are  any  such  errors  publicly  ad- 
mitted among  them,  nor  any  such  miscarriages  in  sacred  ad- 

i  Heb.  zu.  14.    Rev.  ziL  S.    1  John  iii.  15. 
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ministration,  as  should  directly  or  absolutely  hinder  their 
eternal  salvation.  That  they  be  not  any  of  them,  through 
the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  those  who  take  upon  them 
the  conduct  of  their  souls,  encouraged  in  a  state  or  way  of 
sin,  or  deprived  of  due  advantages  to  further  their  spiritual 
good,  or  are  led  into  practices  in  religion  neither  accepta- 
ble unto  God,  nor  tending  to  their  own  edification,  whereby 
they  may  be  betrayed  into  eternal  ruin,  is  greatly  incumbent 
on  themselves  to  consider.   . 

Unto  this  catholic  church  we  owe  all  Christian  love, 
and  are  obliged  to  exercise  all  the  effects  of  it,  both  towards 
the  whole,  and  every  particular  member,  as  we  have  advan- 
tage and  occasion.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
live  in  constant  communion  with  it.  This  we  can  no  other- 
wise do,  but  by  a  profession  of  that  faith,  whereby  it  be- 
comes the  church  of  Christ  in  the  notion  under  considera- 
tion. For  any  failure  herein  we  are  not,  that  we  know  of, 
charged  by  any  persons  of  modesty  or  sobriety.  The  re- 
flections that  have  been  made  of  late  by  some  on  the  doc- 
trines we  teach  or  own,  do  fall  as  severely  on  the  generality 
of  the  church  of  England  (at  least  until  within  a  few  years 
last  past),  as  they  do  on  us.  And  we  shall  not  need  to  own 
any  especial  concernment  in  them,  until  they  are  publicly 
discountenanced  by  others.  Such  are  the  doctrines  con- 
cerning God's  eternal  decrees,  justification  by  faith,  the  loss 
of  original  grace,  and  the  corruption  of  nature,  the  nature  of 
regeneration,  the  power  and  efficacy  of  grace  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  that  we  say  not  of  the  Trinity  and  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  doctrines  pub- 
licly taught  and  owned  among  us,  ever  since  the  reforma- 
tion, will  receive  any  great  damage  by  the  impotent  assaults 
of  some  few;  especially  considering  their  management  of 
those  assaults,  by  tales,  railing,  and  raillery,  to  the  lasting 
reproach  of  the  religion  which  themselves  profess,  be  it  what 
it  will. 

Thirdly,  The  church  of  Christ,  or  the  visible  professors  of 
the  gospel  in  the  worlds  may  be  considered  as  they  are  dis- 
posed of  by  providence,  or  their  own  choice,  in  particular 
churches.  These  at  present  are  of  many  sorts,  or  are 
esteemed  so  to  be.  For  whereas  the  Lord  Christ  hath  insti- 
tuted sundry  solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship  to  be  ob- 
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seired  jointly  by  his  disciples,  unto  his  honour  and  their 
edification,  this  could  not  be  done  but  in  such  societiei, 
communities,  or  assemblies  of  them  to  that  purpose.  And 
as  none  of  them  can  be  duly  performed,  but  in  and  by  such 
societies;  so  some  of  them  do  either  express  the  union,  love, 
and  common  hope  that  is  among  them,  or  do  consist  in  the 
means  of  their  preservation.  Of  this  latter  sort  are  all  the 
ways  whereby  the  power  of  Christ  is  acted  in  the  discipline 
of  the  churches.  Wherefore  we  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  king,  ruler,  and  lawgiver  of  his  church,  hath 
ordained  that  all  his  disciples,  all  persons  belonging  unto  his 
church  in  the  former  notions  of  it,  should  be  gathered  into 
distinct  societies,  and  become  as  flocks  of  sheep  in  several 
folds,  under  the  eye  of  their  great  Shepherd,  and  the  respec- 
tive conducts  of  those  employed  under  him.  And  this  con- 
junction of  professors  in  and  unto  particular  churches,  for 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinances  of  sacred  worship  appointed 
by  Christ,  and  the  participation  of  his  institutions  for  their 
edification,  is  not  a  matter  of  accident,  or  merely  under  the 
disposal  of  common  providence ;  but  is  to  be  an  act  in  them 
of  choice  and  voluntary  obedience  unto  the  commands  of 
Christ.  By  some  this  duty  is  more  expressly  attended  unto 
than  by  others,  and  by  some  it  is  totally  neglected.  For 
neither  antecedently  nor  consequentially  unto  such  their 
conjunction,  do  they  consider  what  is  their  duty  unto  the 
Lord  Christ  therein,  nor  what  is  most  meet  for  their  own 
edification :  they  go  on  in  these  things  with  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  times  and  places  wheiein  they  live, 
confounding  their  civil  and  spiritual  relations.  And  these 
we  cannot  hut  judge  to  walk  irregularly,  through  ignorance, 
mistakes,  or  prejudices:  neither  will  they  in  their  least  se- 
cular concernments,  behave  themselves  with  so  much  re- 
gardlessness  or  negligence.  For  however  their  lot  previously 
unto  their  own  choice,  may  be  cast  into  any  place  or  society, 
they  will  make  an  after-judgment  whether  it  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage, according  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  by  that 
judgment  either  abide  in  their  first  station,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  themselves.  But  a  liberty  of  this  nature  regulated 
by  the  gospel,  to  be  exercised  in  and  about  the  great  con- 
cernments of  men's  souls,  is  by  many  denied,  and\)>j  tglo%\. 
neglected.    Hence  it  is  come  to  pass,  that  i\\e  %oc\^\a^%  o^ 
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Christians  are  for  the  most  part  mere  effects  of  their  political 
distributions  by  civil  laws,  aiming  principally  at  other  ends 
and  purposes.  It  is  not  denied  but  that  civil  distributions 
of  professors  of  the  gospel  may  be  subservient  unto  the  ends 
of  religious  societies  and  assemblies;  but  when  they  are 
made  a  means  to  take  off  the  minds  of  men  from  all  regard 
to  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Christ,  instituting  and  appoint- 
ing such  societies,  they  are  of  no  small  disadvantage  unto 
true  charch-communion  and  love. 

The  institution  of  these  churches,  and  the  rules  for  their 
disposal  and  government  throughout  the  world,  are  the  same; 
stable  and  unalterable.  And  hence  there  was  in  the  first 
churches,  planted  by  the  apostles,  and  those  who  next  sue-* 
ceeded  them  in  the  care  of  that  work,  great  peace,  union, 
and  agreement.  For  they  were  all  gathered  and  planted 
alike,  according  unto  the  institution  of  Christ,  all  regulated 
and  ordered  by  the  same  common  rule.  Men  had  not  yet 
found  out  those  things  which  were  the  causes  of  differences 
in  after  ages,  and  which  yet  continue  so  to  be.  Where  there 
was  any  difference,  it  was  for  the  most  part  on  the  account 
of  some  noisome,  foolish,  fantastical  opinions,  vented  by  im- 
postors, in  direct  opposition  to  the  Scripture,  which  the  ge- 
nerality of  Christians  did,  with  one  consent,  abhor.  But  on 
various  occasions,  and  by  sundry  degrees,  there  came  to  be 
great  variety  in  the  conceptions  of  men  about  these  parti- 
cular churches  appointed  for  the  seat  and  subject  of  all  gos- 
pel ordinances,  and  wherein  they  were  authoritatively  to  be 
administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ:  for  the  church,  in 
neither  of  the  former  notions,  is  capable  of  such  administra- 
tions. Some  therefore  rested  in  particular  assemblies,  or 
such  societies,  who  did  or  might  meet  together  under  the 
guidance  and  inspection  of  their  own  elders,  overseers, 
guides,  or  bishops  :^  and  hereunto  they  added  the  occasional 
meetings  of  those  elders  and  others,  to  advise  and  determine 
in  common  about  the  especial  necessities  of  any  particular 
churchy  or  the  general  concernments  of  more  of  them*  as  the 
matter  might  require.  These  in  name,,  and  some  kind  of 
resemblance,  are  continued  throughout  the  world  in  paro- 
chial assemblies.    Others  suppose  a  particular  church  to  be 

k  Acts  xiv.  f  3.  XX.  28.     1  Pet.  v.  1^3.     Acts  xv*  2.    Phil.  i.  1. 
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such  a  one  as  is  now  called  diocesan ;  thongh  that  name  in 
its  first  use  and  application  to  church  affairs  was  of  a  larger 
extent  than  what  it  is  now  applied  unto,  for  it  was  of  old 
the  name  of  a  patriarchal  church.  And  herein  the  sole  rule, 
guidance,  and  authoritative  inspection  of  many,  perhaps  a 
multitude  of  particular  churches^  assembling  for  sacred  wor- 
ship and  tlie  administration  of  gospel  ordinances  distinctly, 
is  committed  unto  one  man,  whom,  in  contradistinction 
from  others,  they  call  the  bishop.  For  the  joining  of  others 
with  him,  or  their  subordination  unto  him  in  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction,  hinders  not,  but  that  the  sole  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  diocese  may  be  thought  to  reside  in  him  alone : 
for  those  others  do  either  act  in  his  name,  or  by  power  de« 
rived  from  him,  or  have  no  pretence  unto  any  authority 
merely  ecclesiastical ;  however  in  common  use,  what  they 
exercised  may  be  so  termed.  But  the  nature  of  such 
churches,  with  the  rule  and  discipline  exercised  in  them  and 
over  them,  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  insisted  on.  Some 
rest  not  here,  but  unto  these  diocesan  add  metropolitan 
churches,  which  also  are  esteemed  particular  churches, 
though  it  be  uncertain  by  what  warrant,  or  on  what  grounds* 
In  these  one  person  hath  in  some  kind  of  resemblance,  a 
respect  unto,  and  over,  the  diocesan  bishops,  like  that  which 
they  have  over  the  ministers  of  particular  assemblies.  But 
these  things  being  animated  and  regulated  by  certain  arbi- 
trary rules  and  canons,  or  civil  laws  of  the  nations,  the  due 
bounds  and  extent  of  their  power  cannot  be  taken  from  any 
nature  or  constitution  peculiar  unto  them.  And  therefore 
are  there,  wherever  they  are  admitted,  various  degrees  in 
their  elevation.  But  how  much  or  little  tbe  gospel  is  con- 
cerned in  these  things  is  easy  for  any  one  to  judge.  Neither 
is  it  by  wise  men  pretended  to  be  sq,  any  farther  than  that, 
as  they  suppose,  it  hath  left  such  things  to  be  ordered  by 
human  wisdom,  for  an  expediency  unto  some  certain  ends. 
One  or  more  of  these  metropolitan  churches  have  been 
required,  in  latter  ages,  to  constitute  a  church  nationf^l. 
Though  the  truth  is,  that  appellation  had  originally  another 
occasion;  whereunto  the  invention  of  these  metropolitan 
churches  was  accommodated  :  for  it  arose  not  from  any 
respect  unto  ecclesiastical  order  or  rule,  but  unto  the  su- 
preme political  power,  whereunto  the  inliab\ta.tit%  <Ji  vissSd^ 
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nation  as  gires  denomination  to  the  church,  are  civilly  sub- 
ject. Hence  that  which  was  provincial  at  the  first  erection 
of  this  fabric,  which  was  in  the  Romish  empire,  whilst  the 
^hole  was  under  the  power  of  one  monarch,  became  national 
when  the  several  provinces  were  turned  into  kingdoms;  with 
absolute  sovereign  power  among  themselves,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  other.  And  he  who,  in  his  own  person 
and  authority,  would  erect  an  ecclesiastical  image  of  thai 
demolished  empire,  will  allow  of  such  provisional  churches 
as  have  a  dependence  upon  himself ;  but  cares  not  to  hear 
of  such  national  churches,  as  in  their  first  notion  include  a 
sovereign  power  unto  all  intents  and  purposes  within  them- 
selves. So  the  church  of  England  became  national  in  the 
days  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  before  was  but  pro- 
vincial. 

Moreover,  the  consent  of  many  had  prevailed,  that  there 
should  be  patriarchal  churches,  comprehending  under  their 
inspection  and  jurisdiction  many  of  these  metropolitical 
and  provincial  churches.  And  these  also  were  looked  on  as 
particular;  for,  from  thefr  first  invention,  there  having  been 
four  or  five  of  them,  no  one  of  them  could  be  imagined  to 
comprise  the  catholic  church ;  although  those  who  presided 
in  them,  according  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  declining 
ages  of  the  church,  styled  themselves  Oecumenical  and  Ca- 
tholic. Things  being  carried  th*us  far,  about  the  fifth  and 
sixth  century  of  years  after  Christ,  one  owned  as  principal 
or  chief  of  this  latter  sort,  set  up  for  a  church  denominated 
papal,  from  a  title  he  had  appropriated  unto  himself.  For 
by  artifices  innumerable  he  ceased  not  from  endeavouring  to 
subject  all  those  other  churches  and  their  rulers  unto  him- 
self: and  by  the  advantage  of  his  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  patriarchs,  as  theirs  over  metropolitans,  and  so  down- 
wards, whereby  all  Christians  were  imagined  to  be  comprised 
within  the  precincts  of  some  of  them,  he  fell  into  a  claim  of 
a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  body  of  Christianity  and  every 
particular  member  thereunto  belonging.  This  he  could  have 
had  no  pretence  for,  but  that  he  thought  them  cast  into  such 
an  order,  as  that  he  might  possess  them  on  the  same  grounds, 
on  which  that  order  itself  was  framed :  for,  had  not  dio- 
cesan, metropolitical,  and  patriarchal  churches  made  way 
for  it,  the  thought  of  a  church  papal,  comprehensive  of  all 
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believers*  had  never  befallen  ^the  minds  of  men.  For  it  is 
known,  that  the  prodigious  empire  which  the  pope  claimed, 
and  had  obtained  over  Christianity,  was  an  emergency  of 
the  contests  that  fell  oat  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  greater 
sorts  of  churches,  about  the  rights,  titles,  and  pre^miaencies 
among  themselves,  with  some  other  occasions^  and  intestine 
distempers.  Only  he  had  one  singular  advantage  for  the 
promotion  of  his  pretence  and  desire.  For  whereas  this 
whole  contignation  of  churches  into  all  these  stories,  in  the 
top  whereof  he  emerged  and  lifted  up  himself,  was  nothing; 
but  an  accommodation  of  the  church  and  its  affairs  unto  the 
government  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  setting  up  of  an 
ecclesiastical  image  and  representation  of  its  secular  power 
and  rule,  the  centring  therein  of  all  subordinate  powers  and 
orders  in  one  monarch,  inclined  the  minds  of  men  to  comply 
with  his  design,  as  very  reasonable.  Hence  the  principal 
plea  for  that  power  over  the  whole  church  which  at  present 
he  c^aims,  lies  in  this,  that  the  government  of  it  ought  to  be 
monarchical.  And  therein  consists  a  chief  part  of  the  mys* 
tery  of  this  whole  work  ;  that  whereas  this  fabric  of  church- 
rule  \vas  erected  in  imitation  of,  and  compliance  with,  the 
Roman  empire;  that  he  could  never  effect  his  sovereignty 
whilst  that  empire  stood  in  its  strength  and  union,  under 
the  command  of  one  or  more  emperors  by  consent;  yet  when 
that  empire  was  destroyed,  ahd  the  provinces  thereof  became 
parcelled  out  unto  several  nations,  who  erected  absolute  in- 
dependent  sovereignties  among  themselves,  he  was  able  by 
the  reputation  he  had  before  obtained,  so  to  improve  all 
emergencies  and  advantages,  as  to  gather  all  these  new  king- 
doms into  one  religious  empire  under  himself,  by  their  com- 
mon consent.  .  In  the  mean  time,  by  the  original  divisions 
of  the  empire,  and  the  revolutions  that  happened  afterward 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  greatest  number  of 
Christians  were  wholly  unconcerned  in  this  new  church- 
sovereignty  which  was  erected  in  the  western  provinces  of 
that  empire.  So  was  the  mystery  of  iniquity  consummated ; 
for  whereas  the  pope,  to  secure  his  new  acquisitions,  endea« 
voured  to  empale  the  title  and  privileges  of  the  catholic 
church,  unto  those  Christians  which  professed  obedience 
unto  himself,  unto  an  exclusion  of  a  greater  number ;  there 
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ensued  such  a  confusion  of  the  catholic,  and  a  paiticolar 
church,  as  that  both  of  them  were  almost  utterly  lost. 

Concerning  these  several  sorts  of  conceited  particular 
churches,  it  is  evident  that  some  of  them,  as  to  their  nature 
and  kind,  have  no  institution  in,  or  warrant  from,  the  Scrip- 
ture, but  were  prudential  contrivances  of  the  men  of  the 
days  wherein  they  were  first  formed ;  which  they  effected 
by  various  degrees,  under  the  conduct  of  an  apprehension 
that  they  tended  unto  the  increase  of  concord  and  order 
among  Christians.  Whether  really  and  effectually  they 
have  attained  that  end,  the  event  hath  long  since  mani- 
fested. And  it  will  be  one  day  acknowledged,  that  no  reli- 
gious union  or  order  among  Christians  will  be  lasting,  and 
of  spiritual  use  or  advantage  unto  them,  but  what  is 
appointed  and  designed  for  them  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
truth  is,  the  mutual  intestine  differences  and  contests  among 
them  who  first  possessed  the  rule  of  such  churches,  about 
their  dignities,  pre-eminencies,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions, 
which  first  apparently  let  in  pride,  ambition,  revenge,  and 
hatred,  into  the  minds  and  lives  of  church  guides,  lost  us 
the  peace  of  Christendom ;  and  the  degeneracy  of  tneir 
successors  more  and  more,  into  a  secular  interest  and 
worldly  fame  of  spirit,  is  one  great  means  of  continuing 
US  at  a  loss  for  its  retrieiral. 

How  far  any  man  may  be  obliged  in  conscience  unto 
communion  vrith  these  churches  in  those  things  wherein 
they  are  such,  and  as  such  behave  themselves  in  all  their 
rule  and  administrations,  may  be  inquired  into  by  them  who 
are  concerned.  What  respect  we  have  unto  them,  or  what 
duty  we  owe  them,  as  they  may  in  any  place  be  established 
by  the  civil  laws  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  is  not  of  our 
present  consideration.  But  whereas  in  their  original  and 
rise,  they  have  no  other  warrant,  but  the.  prudential  contri- 
vance of  some  men,  who  unquestionably  might  be  variously 
influenced  by  corrupt  prejudices  and  affections  in  the  find- 
ing out  and  management  of  their  inventions  ;  what  ground 
there  is  for  holding  a  religious  conununion  with  them,  and 
wherein  such  conmiunion  may  consist,  is  not  easy  to  be 
declared.  For  the  notion  that  the  church-communion  of 
the  generality  of  Christians  and  ministers,  consists  only  in 
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a  quiet  iabjection  unto  them,  who  by  any  means  may  pre« 

tend  to  be  set  over  them,  and  claim  a  right  to  rule  them,  is 
fond  and  impious.  In  the  mean  time,  we  wholly  deny  that 
the  mistakes  or  disorders  of  Christians  in  complying  with, 
or  joining  themselves  unto,  such  churches  as  have  no  war- 
rantable institution  ought  to  be  any  cause  of  the  diminish- 
ing of  our  love  towards  them,  or  of  withdra  ing  it  from 
them«  For  notwithstanding  their  errors  and  wanderings 
from  the  paths  of  truth  in  this  matter,  they  do,  or  may 
continue  interested  in  all  that  love  which  is  due  from  us  unto 
the  church  of  Christ  upon  the  double  account  before  insisted 
on :  for  they  may  be  yet  persons  boAi  of  God,  united  unto 
Christ,  made  partakers  of  his  Spirit,  and  so  belong  to  the 
church  catholic  mystical,  which  is  the  first  principal  object 
of  all  Christian  love  and  charity.  The  errors  wherewith 
they  are  supposed  to  be  overtaken,  may  befall  any  persons 
under  those  qualifications,  the  admittance  of  them,  though 
culpable,  being  not  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  grace  and 
acceptation  with  God.  And  they  may  also,  by  a  due  pro- 
fession of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  evince 
themselves  to  be  professed  subjects  of  the  visible  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  so  belong  to  the  church  catho* 
lie  visibly  professing ;  under  which  notion,  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  in  the  next  place  commended  unto  our  love. 
And  it  is  the  fondest  imagination  in  the  world,  that  we  must 
of  necessity  want  love  towards  all  those  with  whom  we 
cannot  join  in  all  acts  of  religious  worship ;  or  that  there 
need  be  any  schism  between  them  and  us,  on  the  sole 
account  thereof,  taking  schism  in  the  common  received 
notion  of  it.  If  we  bear  unkindness  towards  them  in  our 
minds  and  hearts;  if  we  desire  or  seek  their  hurt;  if  we 
persecute  them,  or  put  them  to  trouble  in  the  world  for 
their  profession;  if  we  pray  not  for  them;  if  we  pity  them 
not  in  all  their  temptations,  errors,  or  sufferings ;  if  we  say 
unto  any  of  them  when  naked, '  Be  thou  clothed ;'  and  when 
hungry,  *  Be  thou  fed ;'  but  relieve  them  not  apcording  unto 
our  abilities  and  opportunities  ;  if  we  have  an  aversion  to 
their  persons,  or  judge  them  any  otherwise  than  as  they 
cast  themselves  openly  and  visibly  under  the  sentence  of 
natural  reason  or  Scripture  rule,  we  may  bejustly  thought  to 
fail  in  our  love  towards  them.     But  if  our  VieatU  c^ycA^i&xi 
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U8  not  iD  these  thing^s,  it  is  not  the  difference  that  is  or  may 
be  between  them  and  us,  about  church-constitutions  or 
order,  that  ought  to  be  a  cause,  or  can  be  an  evidence  of 
any  want  of  love  on  our  parts.  There  will  indeed  be  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  practice  in  the  things  wherein  the  differ- 
ence lies,  which  in  itself,  and  without  other  avoidable  evils, 
need  not  on  either  side  to  be  schismatical.  If  by  censures 
or  any  kind  of  power,  such  churches  or  persons  would  foi:ce 
ns  to  submit  unto,  or  comply  with,  such  things  or  ways  in 
religious  worship,  as  are  contrary  unto  our  light,  and 
which  they  have  no  authority  from  the  Lord  Christ  to  impose 
upon  usy  the  whole  state  of  the  case  is  changed,  as  we  shall 
see  afterward. 

As  for  those  particular  churches,  which  in  any  part  of 
the  world  consist  of  persons  assembling  together  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  Christ,  under  the  guidance  of  their  own 
lawful  pastors  and  teachers,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we 
are  full  well  assured  that  *  wherever  two  or  more  are  ga- 
thered together  in  the  name  of  Christ,'  there  he  is  present 
with  them  ; .  and  farther  than  this,  there  are  very  few  con- 
cerning whom  we  are  called  to  pass  any  other  censure  or 
judgment.  So  we  hope  it  is  with  them,  and  so  we  pray 
that  it  may  be.  And  therefore  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to 
hold  that  communion  with  all  these  assemblies,  when  called 
thereunto,  which  is  required  of  any  Christians  in  the  like 
cases  and  circumstances.  Unless  we  are  convinced  that 
with  respect  unto  such  or  such  instances,  it  is  the  mind  of 
Christ  that  neither  among  ourselves,  nor  in  conjunction 
with  others,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the  present  communion 
with  them,  we  should  observe  them  in  his  worship,  we 
judge  ourselves  under  an  obligation  to  make  use  of  their 
assemblies  in  all  acts  of  religion  unto  our  edification,  as 
occasion  shall  require.  But  where  the  authority  of  Christ 
in  the  things  of  sacred  worship  doth  intervene,  all  other 
considerations  must  be  discarded  ;  and  a  compliance  there- 
with will  secure  us  from  all  irregular  events. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  these  churches 
have  wofully  degenerated,  and  that  any  of  them  may  so  do, 
both  from  their  primitive  institution,  and  also  the  sole  rule 
of  their  worship.  And  this  they  may  do,  and  have  done  in 
such  various  degrees  and  ways,  as  necessarily  requires  a 
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great  variety  in  our  judgments  concerning  them,   and  our 
commanion  with  them.     The  whole  Christian  world  gives 
us  instances  hereof  at  this  day ;  yea,  we  have  it  confirmed 
unto  us  in  what  is  recorded  concerning  sundry  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture  itself.   They  were  newly  planted 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  had  rules  given  by  them 
to  attend  unto  for  their  direction.     And  besides  they  were 
obliged  in  all  emergencies  to  inquire  after  and  receive  those 
commands  and  directions,  which  they  were  enabled  infal- 
libly  to  give  unto  them.     And  yet  notwithstanding  these 
great  advantages,  we  find  that  sundry  of  them  were  sud- 
denly fallen  into  sinful  neglects,  disorders,  and   miscar- 
riages, both  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.     Some  of 
these  were  reproved  and  reformed  by  the  great  apostle,  in  his 
epistles  written  unto  them  for  that  end :  and  some  of  them 
were  rebuked  and  threatened  by  the  Lord  Christ  himself 
immediately  from  heaven.'    That  in  process  of  time  they 
have  increased   in   their  degeneracy,    waxing   worse   and 
worse;  their  present  st^te  and  condition  in  the  world,  or 
the  remembrance  of  them  which  are  now  not  at  all,  with 
the  severe  dealings  of  God  with  them  in  his  holy  wise  pro- 
vidence do  sufficiently  manifest.   Yea  some  of  them^  though 
y^t  continuing  under  other  forms  and  shapes,  have  by  their 
superstition,  false   worship,   and   express  idolatry,  joined 
with   wickedness  of  life  and  persecution  of  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  Christ;  as  also  by  casting  themselves  into  a 
new  worldly  constitution,  utterly  foreign  unto  what  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  gospel,  abandoned  their  interest  in  the  state 
and  rights  of  the  churches  of  Christ.     So  are  sundry  faith- 
ful cities  become  harlots ;  and  where  righteousness  inha- 
bited, there  dwells  persecuting  murderers.      Such  churches 
were  planted  of  Christ  wholly  noble  vines,  but  are  dege- 
nerated into  those  that  are  bitter  and  wild.    Whatever  our 
judgment  may  be  concerning  the  personal  condition  of  the 
members  of  such  apostatized  churches,  or  any  of  them ;  all 
communion  with  them,  as  they  would  be  esteemed  the  seat 
of  gospel  ordinances,  and  in  their  pretended  administrations 
of  them,  is  unlawful  for  us;  and  it  is  our  indispensable  duty 
to  separate  from  them.    For  whatever  indifferency  many 
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may  be  growing  into  in  matter  of  outward  wonhip»  which 
ariseth  from  ignorance  of  the  respect  that  is  between  the 
grace  and  institutions  of  Christ,  as  that,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  all  internal  religion  consists  in  moral  honesty 
only ;  yet  we  know  not  any  other  way  whereby  we  may 
approve  ourselves  faithful  in  our  profession,  but  in  the  ob- 
servance of  all  whatever  Christ  hath  commanded,*  and  to 
abstain  from  what  he  condemns.  For  both  our  faith  and 
lore,  whatever  we  pretend,  will  be  found  yain,  if  we  en- 
deavour  not  to  keep  his  commandments.*^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  church  of  Israel  of 
old,  after  the  defection  under  Jeroboam*  It  was  no  more 
a  true  church,  nor  any  church  at  all,  by  virtue  of  posittye 
institution  :  for  they  had  neither  priests,  nor  sacrifices,  nor 
any  ordinances  of  public  worship,  that  God  approved  of. 
Hence  it  was  the  duty  of  all  that  feared  God  in  the  ten 
tribes,  not  to  join  with  the  leaders  and  body  of  the  people 
in  their  worship ;  as  also  to  observe  those  sacred  institu-' 
tions  of  the  law,  which  were  forbidden  by  them,  in  the 
order  that  they  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem,®  but  attend 
unto  all  their  sacred  solemnities  in  the  places  where  the 
calves  were  set  up.  Accordingly  many  of  the  most  xealons 
professors  among  them,  with  the  priests  and  Levites,  and 
with  a  great  multitude  of  the  people,  openly  separated  firom 
the  rest,  and  joined  themselves  unto  Judah  in  the  worship 
of  God,  continued  therein.  Others  amongst  them  secretly 
in  the  worst  of  times  preserved  themselves  from  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  whole  people.  In  like  manner  under  the  New 
Testament,  when  some  have  deserved  the  title  of  Babylon, 
because  of  their  idolatry,  false  worship,  and  persecution,  we 
are  commanded  *  to  come  out  from  among  them,'  in  an  open 
visible  professed  separation,  that  we  be  not  partakers  of 
their  sins  and  plagues.  But  this  judgment  we  are  not  to 
make,  nor  do  make  concerning  any,  but  such  as  among 
whom  idolatry  spreads  itself  over  the  face  of  all  their  solemn 
assemblies,  and  who  join  thereunto  the  persecution  of  them 
who  desire  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  con- 
stitution of  such  churches,  as  to  their  being  acceptable  as- 
semblies of  worshippers  before  Grod,  is  lost  and  dissolved : 
neither  is  it  lawful  for  any  disciple  of  Christ  to  partake  with 
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them  in  their  sacred  administrationB ;  for  so  to  do,  is  plainly 
to  disown  the  authority  of  Christ,  or  to  set  up  that  of  wicked 
and  corrupt  men  above  it. 

Yet  all  this  hinders  not  but  that  there  may  in  such 
apostatical  churches  remain  a  profession  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  gospel.  And  by  virtue  thereof,  as  they  main- 
tain the  interest  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom  in  the  world  ; 
to  we  no  way  doubt  but  that  there  may  be  many  amongst 
them,  who  by  a  saving  faith  in  the  truths  they  do  profess, 
do  really  belong  to  the  mystical  church  of  Christ. 

An  instituted  church  therefore  may,  by  the  crimes  and 
wickedness  of  its  rulers,  and  the  generality  of  its  members, 
and  their  idolatrous  administrations  in  holy  things,  utterly 
destroy  their  instituted  estate,  and  yet  not  presently  all  of 
them  cease  to  belong  unto  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     For  we 
cannot  say,  that  those  things  which  will  certainly  annul 
charch*administrations,  and  render  them  abominable,  will 
absolutely  destroy  the  salvation  of  all  individual  persons 
who  partake  in  them ;  and  many  may  secretly  preserve  them« 
selves  from  being  defiled  with  such  abominations.     So  in 
the  height  of  the  degeneracy  and  apostacy  of  the  Israelitish 
church,  there  were  seven  thousand  who  kept  themselves 
pure  from  Baalish  idolatry,  of  whom  none  were  known  to 
Elijah.  And  therefore  did  God  still  continue  a  respect  unto 
them  as  his  people,  because  of  those  secret  ones,  and  because 
the  token  of  his  covenant  was  yet  in  their  flesh  ;  affording 
unto  them  an  extraordinary  ministry  by  his  prophets,  when 
the  ordinary  by  priests  and  Levites  was  utterly  ceased. 
This  we  are  to  hope  concerning  every  place  where  there  it 
any  profession  made  of  the  name  of  Christ;  seeing  it  was 
the  passion  of  Elijah  which  caused  him  to  oversee  so  great 
a  remnant  as  Ood  had  left  unto  himself  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.    And  from  his  example  we  may  learn,  that  good  men 
may  sometimes  be  more  severe  in  their  censures  for  Ood» 
than  he  will  be  for  himself. 

Moreover,  such  as  were  baptized  in  those  churches,  wer» 
not  baptized  into  them  as  particular  churches,  nor  initiated 
into  them  thereby ;  but  the  relation  which  ensued  unto 
them  thereon^  was  unto  the  cathglic  church  visible,  together 
with  a  separation  from  the  infidel  worlds  lying  wholly  in 
darknflia  and  evil,  by  a  dedication  unto  the  name  of  ChnsL 
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Upon  a  personal  avowmeot  of  that  fiuth  whereinto  they  were 
baptized,  they  became  complete  members  of  that  church. 
Whatever  state  they  aire  hereby  admitted- into,  whatever 
benefit  or  privilege  they  are  personally  interested  in,  they 
lose  them  not  by  the  miscarriage  of  that  particular  church 
whereunto  they  do  relate :  yea,  losing  the  whole  advantage 
of  an  instituted  church-state,  they  may  still  retain  whatever 
belongs  unto  their  faith  and  profession.  *  Were  baptism 
only  an  institution  into  a  particular  church,  upon  the  failure 
of  that  church,  baptism,  as  to  all  its  benefits  and  privileges, 
must  cease  also.  We  do  therefore  own,  that  amongst  those 
whose  assemblies  are  rejected  by  Christ,  because  of  their 
false  worship  and  wickedness,  there  may  be  persons  truly 
belonging  to  the  mystical  church  of  God,  and  that  also  by 
their  profession  are  a  portion  of  his  visible  kingdom  in  the 
world.  How  far  they  do  consent  unto  the  abominations  of 
the  churches  whereunto  they  do  belong,  how  far  they  have 
light  against  them,  how  far  they  do  bewail  them,  how  fieir 
they  repient  of  them,  what  God  will  bear  withal  in  them,  we 
know  not,  nor  are  called  to  judge.  Our  love  is  to  be  towards 
them  as  persons  relating  unto  Jesus  Christ  in  the  capacity 
mentioned  ;  but  all  communion  with  them  in  the  acts  of 
false  worship  is  forbidden  unto  us.  By  virtue  also  of  that 
relation  which  they  still  continue  unto  Christ  and  his  church 
as  believers,  they  have  power,  and  are  warranted  (as  it  is 
their  duty)  to  reform  themselves,  and  to  join  together  anew 
in  church-order,  for  the  due  celebration  of  gospel  ordinances, 
unto  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  their  own  edification.  For  it 
is  fond  to  imagine,  that  by  the  sins  of  others,  any  disciples 
of  Christ  in  any  place  of  the  world,  should  be  deprived  of  a 
right  to  perform  their  duty  towards  him,  when  it  is  dis- 
covered unto  them.  And  these  are  our  thoughts  concerning 
such  churches  as  are  openly  and  visibly  apostatical. 

Again,  there  are  corruptions  that  may  befall  or  enter  into 
churches  that  are  not  of  so  heinous  a  nature  as  those  before 
insisted  on :  especially  if,  as  it  often  falls  out,  the  whole  lump 
be  not  leavened ;  if  the  whole  body  be  not  infected,  but  only 
some  part  or  parts  of  it,  which  others  more  sound  do  resist  and 
give  their  testimony  against.  And  these  may  have  none  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  before  mentioned.  Thus  many  er- 
rors in  doctrines  disorders,  and  miscarriages  in  sacred  ad- 
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miniBtrations,  irregular  walking  in  conversation^  with  neglect 
or  abuse  of  discipline  in  rulers^  may  fall  out  in  some  churches, 
which  yet  may  be  so  far  from  evacuating  their  church-state, 
as  that  they  give  no  sufficient  warrant  unto  any  person  imme- 
diately to  leave  their  communion  or  to  separate  from  them. 
The  instances  that  maybe  given  of  the  failingsof  someof  the 
primitive  churches  in  all  these  things,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  apostolical  directions  given  unto  them  on  such 
occasions,  render  this  assertion  evident  and  uncontrollable. 
Nor  do  we  in  the  least  approve  of  their  practice  (if  any  such 
there  be  that  are  considerable),  who  upon  every  failing  in 
these  things  in  any  church,  think  themselves  sufficiently 
warranted  immediately  of  their  own  minds,  to  depart  from 
its  communion.  Much  more  do  we  condemn  them  who  suf- 
fer themselves  in  these  things  to  be  guided  by  their  own 
surmises  and  misapprehensions.  For  such  there  may  be  as 
make  their  own  hasty  conceptions  to  be  the  rule  of  all 
church  administrations  and  communion ;  who  unless  they 
are  in  all  things  pleased,  can  be  quiet  nowhere.  Where- 
fore when  any  church,  whereof  a  man  is  by  his  own  consent 
antecedently  a  ihember,  doth  fall  in  part  or  in  whole  from 
any  of  those  truths  which  it  hath  professed,  or  when  it  is 
orertdcen  with  a  neglect  of  discipline,  or  irregularities  in  its 
administration^  such  a  one  is  to  consider,  that  he  is  placed  in 
his  present  state  by  divine  providence,  that  he  may  orderly 
therein  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  unto  such  defections,  and  to 
exercise  his  charity,  love,  and  forbearance  towards  the  persons 
of  them  whose  miscarriages  at  present  he  cannot  remedy.  In 
such  cases  there  is  a  large  and  spacious  field  for  wisdom, 
patience,  love,  and  prudent  zeal  to  exercise  themselves.  And 
it  is  a  most  perverse  imagination  that  separation  is  the  only 
cure  for  church  disorders.  All  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Spirit  bestowed  on  church-members,  to  be  exercised  in  their 
several  stations  at  such  a  season,  all  instructions  given  for 
their  due  improvement  unto  the  good  of  the  whole ;  the  na- 
ture^  rules,  and  laws  of  all  societies,  declare  that  all  other 
remedies  possible  and  lawful  are  to  be  attempted,  before  a 
church  be  finally  deserted.  But  these  rules  are  to  be  ob- 
served, provided  always  that  it  be  judged  unlawful  for  any 
persons,  either  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  order,  or  concord, 
or  on  any  other  consideration,  to  join  actually  in  any  thim^ 
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that  is  sinful,  or  to  profess  any  opinion  which  is  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine  or  the  form  of  wholesome  words,  which  we 
are  bound  to  hold  fast  on  all  emergencies.  And  farther^  if 
we  may  suppose,  as  sure  enough  we  may,  that  such  a  church 
so  corrupted  shall  obstinately  persist  in  its  errprs,  miacar- 
riages,  neglects,  and  maleadministrations ;  that  it  shall  re- 
fuse to  be  warned  or  admonished,  or  being  so  by  any  means, 
shall  wilfully  reject  and  despise  all  instruction;  that  it  will 
not  bear  with  them  that  are  yet  sound  in  it,  whether  elders  or 
members,  in  peaceable  endeavours  to  reduce  it  unto  the  or- 
der of  the  gospel,  but  shall  rather  hurt,  persecute,  and  seek 
their  trouble  for  so  doing,  whereby  their  edification  comes 
continually  to  be  obstructed,  and  their  souls  to  be  hazarded 
through  the  loss  of  truth  and  peace ;  we  no  way  doubt  but 
that  it  is  lawful  for  such  persons  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  communion  of  such  churches,  and  that  without  any 
apprehension  that  they  have  absolutely  lost  their  church- 
state  or  are  totally  rejected  by  Jesus  Christ  For  the 
means  appointed  unto  any  end,  are  to  be  measured  and  re- 
gulated according  unto  their  usefulness  unto  that  end.  And 
let  men's  present  apprehensions  be  what  they  will,  it  will  one 
day  appear  that  the  end  of  all  church-order,  rule,  communion, 
and  administrations,  is  not  the  grandeur  or  secular  advan- 
tages of  some  few,  not  outward  peace  and  quietness,  unto 
whose  preservation  the  civil  power  is  ordained ;  but  the  edi- 
fication of  the  souls  of  men  in  faith,  love,  and  gospel  obe- 
dience. Where,  therefore,  these  things  are  so  disposed  of 
and  managed,  as  that  they  do  not  regularly  further  and  pro- 
mote that  6nd,  but  rather  obstruct  it,  if  they  will  not  be  re- 
duced unto  their  due  order  and  tendency,  they  may  be  laid 
aside  and  made  use  of  in  another  way.  Much  more  may 
any  refuse  the  communion  of  such  churches,  if  they  impose 
on  them  their  corruptions,  errors,  failings,  and  mistakes,  as 
the  condition  of  their  communion  :  for  hereby  they  directly 
make  themselves  lords  over  the  faith  and  worship  of  the'  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  are  void  of  all  authority  from  him  in 
what  they  so  do  or  impose.  And  it  is  so  far,  that  any  men's 
withdrawing  of  themselves  from  the  conmiunion  of  such 
churches,  and  entering  into  a  way  of  reformation  for  their 
own  good,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ,  should  infer 
in  them  a  want  of  love  and  peaceableness,  or  a  spirit  of  di- 
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▼isioD,  that  to  do  otherwise  were  to  divide  from  Christ  and 
to  cast  oat  all  true  Christian  love^  embracing  a  cloud  of  sloth- 
fal  negligence  and  carelessness  in  the  great  concernments 
of  the  glory  of  God  and  (heir  own  souls  in  the  room  thereof. 
We  are  neither  the  authors  nor  the  guides  of  our  own  love : 
he  who  implants  and  worketh  it  in  us,  hath  given  us  rules 
how  it  must  be  exercised,  and  that  on  all  emergencies.  It 
may  work  as  regularly  by  sharp  cutting  rebukes,  as  by  the 
most  silken  and  compliant  expressions ;  by  manifesting  an 
aversation  from  all  that  is  evil,  as  by  embracing  and  approv- 
ing of  what  is  good.  In  all  things  and  cases  it  is  to  be 
directed  by  the  word.  And  when  under  the  pretence  of  it 
we  leave  that  rule,  and  go  off  from  any  duty  which  we  owe 
immediately  unto  God,  it  is  will,  pride,  and  self-conceit  in 
US,  and  not  love.  And  among  all  the  exhortations  that  are 
given  iui-*in  the  Scripture  unto  unity  and  concord,  as  the 
fruits  of  love,  there  is  not  one  that  we  should  agree  or  com- 
ply with  any  in  their  sins  or  evil  practices.  But  as  we  are 
commanded  in  ourselves  to  abstain  '  from  i^U  appearance  of 
evil/  so  are  we  forbidden  a  participation  in  the  sins  of  other 
men,  and  all '  fellowship  with  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.' 
Our  love  towards  such  churches  is  to  work  by  pity,  compas- 
sion, prayer,  instructions,  which  are  due  means  for  their 
healing  and  recovery ;  not  by  consent  unto  them  or  com- 
j^union  with  them,  whereby  they  may  be  hardened  in  the 
error  of  iheir  way  and  our  own  souls  be  subverted :  for  if  we 
have  not  a  due  respect  unto  the  Lord  Christ  and  his  autho- 
rity, all  that  we  have  or  may  pretend  to  have  unto  any 
church,  is  of  no  value.  Neither  ought  we  to  take  into  con- 
sideration any  terms  of  communion,  whose  foundation  is  not 
laid  in  a  regard  thereunto. 

Moreover  (as  hath  been  declared),  there  is  no  such  so* 
dety  of  Christians  in  the  world,  whose  assemblies,  as  to  in- 
stitated  worship,  are  rejected  by  Christ,  so  that  they  have  a 
bill  of  divorce  given  unto  them  by  the  declaration  of  the 
vrill  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  that  purpose  in  the  Scripture ;  but 
that  until  they  are  utterly  also  as  it  were  extirpate  by  the 
providence  of  Gk>d  (as  are  many  of  the  primitive  planta* 
tioDsX  we  are  persuaded  of  them  that  there  are  yet  some 
secret  hidden  ones  among  them  that  belong  unto  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  God*8  grace.     For  we  do  judge  that  wherever  th 
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name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  upon,  there  is  saWation  to  be 
obtained ;  however  the  ways  of  it  may  be  obstructed  unto 
the  most  by  their  own  sins  and  errors.  They  may  also  re- 
tain that  profession  which  distinguishetb  them  from  the  in* 
fidel  world.  In  these  things  we  are  still  to  hold  cu>iii- 
munion  with  them;  and  on  these  accounts  is  our  lore  to  be 
continued  unto  them.  Some  kind  of  communion  we  may 
hold  with  them  that  are  of  no  instituted  or  particular 
churches,  or  whose  church-state  is  rejected,  even  as  a  per- 
son excommunicated  is  to  be  admonished  as  a  brother.  And 
some  kind  of  communion  we  may  lawfully  refuse  with  some 
true  churches ;  instances  whereof  shall  be  given  afterward. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  that  any  should  deny  all 
them  to  be  true  churches,  from  whom  they  may  have  just 
reason  to  withdraw  their  communion.  For  such  as  are  so 
may  require  such  things  thereunto  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  them 
U>  accept  of  or  submit  unto.  What  assemblies  of  Christians 
we  behold  visibly  worshipping  God  in  Christ,  we  take  for 
granted  to  be  true  visible  churches.  And  when  we  judge  of 
our  own  communion  with  them,  it  is  not  upon  this  question; 
whether  they  are  true  churches  or  no,  as  though  the  deter- 
mination of  our  practice  did  depend  solely  thereon  :  for  as 
we  are  not  called  to  judge  of  the  being  of  their  constitution, 
as  to  the  substance  of  it,  unless  they  are  openly  judged  in 
the  Scripture,  as  in  the  case  of  idolatry  and  persecution  per- 
sisted in ;  so  a  determination  of  the  truth  of  their  constitu- 
tion, or  that  they  are  true  churches,  will  not  presently  re- 
solve us  in  our  duty  as  to  communion  with  them  for  the  rea- 
sons before  given.  But  in  such  a  case,  two  things  are  by 
us  principally  to  be  considered.  1.  That  nothing  sinful 
in  itself,  or  unto  us,  be  required  of  us  as  the  condition  of 
communion.  2.  That  we  may  in  such  churches  obtain  the 
immediate  end  of  their  institution  and  our  conjunction  with 
them,  which  is  our  edification  in  faith,  love,  and  obedience. 

And  the  things  whereof  we  have  discoursed,  comprise 
our  thoughts  concerning  those  societies  of  Christians,  whose 
degeneracy  from  their  primitive  rule  and  institution  is  most 
manifest  and  notorious.  Whilst  there  is  any  profession  of 
the  gospel,  any  subjection  of  souls  unto  Jesus  Christ 
avowed,  or  any  expectation  of  help  from  him  continued 
among  them,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  there  are  in  all  of 
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theiii,at  least  some  few  names  that '  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life/  and  which  shall  be  saved  eternally.  For  as  a 
relation  unto  a  particular  visible  church  walking  according 
to  the  order  and  rule  of  the  gospel^  is  the  duty  of  every  be- 
iiever  to  give  himself  up  unto  ;  as  that  which  is  a  means  ap- 
pointed and  sanctified  to  the  furtherance  of  his  edification 
and  salvation;  so  where  it  cannot  be  obtained  through  in- 
vincible outward  impediments,  or  is  omitted  through  igno- 
rance of  duty,  or  is  on  just  causes  refused  where  opportuni- 
ties make  a  tender  of  it,  or  where  the  being  and  benefit  of 
it  ii  lost  through  the  apostacy  of  those  churches  whereunto 
any  persons  did  belong  ;  the  utter  want  of  it,  and  that  always, 
ii  Qot  such  as  necessarily  infers  the  eternal  loss  of  their 
Bonis  who  suffer  under  it. 

Other  churches  there  are  in  the  world,  which  are  not  evi- 
dently guilty  of  the  enormities  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline, before  discoursed  of.  These  all  we  judge  to  be  true 
churohes  of  Christ ;  and  do  hope  that  his  promised  presence 
IB  with  them  in  their  assemblies.  Answerable  hereunto  is 
our  judgment  concerning  their  officers  or  rulers,  and  all 
their  sacred  administrations.  It  becomes  us  to  think  and 
believe,  that  the  one  have  authority  from  Christ ;  and  that 
the  other  are  accepted  with  him.  For  it  is  most  un- 
warrantable rashness  and  presumption,  yea,  an  evident  fruit 
of  ignorance,  or  want  of  love,  or  secular  private  interest, 
when,  upon  lesser  differences  men  Judge  churches  to  be  no 
true  churches,  and  their  ministers  to  be  no  true  ministers, 
and  consequently  all  their  administrations  to  be  invalid. 
So  do  Bome  judge  of  churches,  because  they  have  no  bishops ; 
and  BO  do  more  of  others,  because  they  have  none.  But  the 
▼alidity  or  invalidity  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  which  are 
the  means  of  union  and  communion  with  him  unto  all  hia 
disciples,  depend  not  on  the  determination  of  things  highly 
dispntable  in  their  notion,  and  not  inconsistent  with  true 
gospel  obedience  in  their  practice.  And  we  are  unduly 
diaiged  with  other  apprehensions.  Ood  forbid  that  any 
inch  thought  should  ever  enter  into  our  hearts,  as  though 
tbe  cburehes  constituted  in  all  things  according  unto  our 
light,  and  the  rules  we  apprehend  appointed  in  the  Scrip- 
iam  for  that  purpose,  should  be  the  only  true  churches  in 
the  world.    They  do  but  out  of  design,  endeavour  to  expose 
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U8  to  popular  enry  and  hatred,  who  ioTent  asd  poblish  aooh 
things  concerning  us,  or  any  of  us.  But  whatever  be  the 
judgment  of  others  concerning  us,  we  intend  not  to  take 
from  thence  any  such  proTOcation  as  might  oormpt  our 
judgments  concerning  them ;  nor  to  relieve  onrsdTee  by  re- 
turning the  like  censures  unto  them,  as  we  receive  from  them. 
Scripture  rule  and  duty  must  in  these  matters  regulate  our 
thoughts  on  all  occasions.  And  whilst  we  judge  others  to 
be  true  churches,  we  shall  not  be  much  moved  with  their 
judgment  thai  we  are  none,  because  we  differ  from  them.  We 
stand  to  the  judgment  of  Christ  and  his  word.  We  cannot 
but  judge  indeed  that  many  churches  have  missed^  and  do 
mias  in  some  things  the  precise  rules  of  their  due  constitu- 
tion  and  walking  ;  that  many  of  them  have  added  useless 
superfluous  rites  to  the  worship  of  God  among  them ;  that 
there  is  in  many  of  them  a  sinful  neglect  of  evangelical  dis- 
cipline, or  a  carnal  rule  erected  in  the  stead  of  it;  that  errora 
in  doctrines  of  importance  and  danger  are  prevalent  in  sun- 
dry of  them  ;  that  their  rulers  are  much  influenced  by  a  spirit 
of  bitterness  and  envy  against  such  as  plead  for  refiuBsation 
beyond  their  measure  or  interest;  yet  that  hereupon  they 
should  all  or  any  of  them  immediately  forfeit  their  church- 
state,  so  as  to  have  no  lawful  ministers,  nor  acceptable  sa- 
cred administrations,  is  in  itself  a  false  imagination,  and  such 
as  was  never  by  us  entertained. 

In  particular,  as  to  those  churches  in  Europe,  vrhich  are 
commonly  called  reformed  ;  we  have  the  same  thoughts  of 
them,  the  same  love  towards  them,  the  same  readiness  for 
communion  with  ihem,  as  we  would  desire  any  disciples  of 
Christ  in  the  world  to  have,  bear,  or  exercise  towards  our- 
selves. If  we  are  found  negligent  in  any  office  of  love  to- 
wards them,  or  any  of  their  members,  in  compassion,  help, 
or  assistance,  or  such  supplies  in  outward  or  inward  things 
as  we  have  opportunity  or  ability  for,  we  are  willing  to  bear 
the  guilt  of  it  as  our  sin,  and  the  reproach  of  it  as  our  shame. 
And  herein  we  desire  to  fulfil  the  royal  law,  according  to  the 
Scripture^ '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself/  The 
same  we  say  concerning  all  the  churches  in  England  of  the 
same  mould  and  constitution  with  them,  especially  if  it  be 
true  which  some  say,  that  parochial  churches  are  under  a 
force  and  power,  whereby  they  are  enjoined  the  pmctice  of 
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sundry  things,  and  forbidden  the   performance  of  others, 
wherein  the  compliance  of  some  is  not  over-voluntary,  nor 
pleasing  to  themselves.     Neither  is  there  a  nullity  or  invali- 
dity in  the  ordinances  administered  in  them  any  otherwise 
than  as  some  render  them  ineffectual  unto  themselves  by  their 
unbelief.     And  this  is  the  paganizing  of  England  which  some 
of  us  are  traduced  for.     We  believe  that  among  the  visible 
professors  in  this  nation,  there  is  as  great  a  number  of  sin- 
cere believers  as  in  any  nation  under  heaven  ;  so  that  in  it 
are  treasured  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  invisible  mys- 
tical church  of  Christ.     We  believe  that  the  generality  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  nation,  are  by  their  profession  consti- 
tuted an  eminent  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world. 
And  we  judge  not,  we  condemn  not  those,  who  walking  accord- 
ing to  their  light  and  understanding  in  particular  rites,  do 
practise  such  things  in  the  worship  of  God  as  we  cannot 
comply  withal.  For  we  do  not  think  that  the  things  wherein 
they  fail,  wherein  they  miss,  or  outgo  the  rule,  are  in  their 
own  nature  absolutely  destructive  of  their  particular  churchr 
state.     And  what  more  can  reasonably  be  required  of  us,  or 
expected  from  us  in  this  matter  we  know  not.     The  causes 
of  the  distance  that  doth  remain  between  us  and  them  shall 
be  afterward  inquired  into.      For  our  duty  in  particular 
presential  communion,  at  the  celebration  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual ordinances,  with  such  churches  as  are  remote  from  us 
in  Asia  ot  Africa,  we  shall  we  hope  be  directed  to  determine 
aright  concerning  it,  when  we  are  called  thereunto.     In  the 
HEiean  time,  what  are  our  thoughts  concerning  them  hath 
been  before  declared:   to  love   them  as  subjects   of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world,  to  pray  for  them  that 
they  may  have  all  needful  supplies  of  grace,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  above,  that  God  would  send  out  his  light  and 
truth  to  guide  them  in  their  worship  and  obedience,  and  to 
help  them  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  we  have  op- 
portunity, is  the  sum  of  the  duty  which  is  required  in  us  to- 
wards them.    Those  we  are  more  concerned  in  who  are  with- 
in the  lines  of  our  ordinary  communication,  among  whom 
we  walk  and  converse  in  the  world.    Unto  any  of  these  it  in 
in  the  liberty  and  power  of  every  believer  to  join  himself  by 
his  own  consent.     And  no  more  is  required  hereunto,  in  the 
preeent  constitution  of  churches  among  ourselves,  but  that 
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a  man  reino?e  bis  habitation,  to  comply  with  hit  own  denret 
herein :  and  this  choice  is  to  be  regulated  by  a  judgpient 
how  a  man  may  best  improve  and  promote  bis  own  edifica- 
tion. We  see  not  therefore  how  any  man,  with  the  least  pre- 
tence of  sobriety  or  modesty,  can  charge  us  with  the  want  of 
an  esteem  and  valuation  of  evangelical  unity;  for.  we  em- 
brace it  on  all  the  grounds  that  it  is  in  the  gospel  recom- 
mended unto  us.    And  we  do  know  within  what  narrow 
bounds  the  charity  and  unity  of  some  are  confined,  who  yet 
advantage  themselves  by  a  noise  of  their  pretence.     But 
that  we  do  not  in  the  least  disturb,  break,  or  dissent  from  the 
catholic  church,'  either  as  it  is  invisible,  in  its  internal  form, 
by  faith  and  the  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  or  as  visibly 
professing  necessary  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  we 
have  sufficiently  evinced.    And  the  principles*  laid  down 
concerning  particular  churches,  congregations,  assemblies, 
or  parishes,  have  not  as  yet  been  detected  by  any  to  spring 
from  want  of  love,  or  to  be  obstructive  of  the  exercise  of  it. 
Having  therefore  thus  briefly  given  some  account  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  our  duty  in  relation  unto  the  whole  church 
of  God,  we  can  with  confldence  and  much  assurance  of 
mind,  own  as  dear  a  valuation  of  love,  unity,  and  peaceable- 
ness  in  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  as  any  sort  of  profes- 
sors whatever.     And  we  are  persuaded  that  our  principles 
do  as  much  tend  and  conduce  unto  the  improvement  of 
them,  as  any  that  are  or  can  be  proposed  unto  that  end. 
For  we  either  do,  or  are  in  a  readiness  to  embrace  every 
thing  or  way,  that  the  Lord  Christ  hath  appointed,  or  doth 
bless  thereunto. 

We  doubt  not,  as  hath  been  before  acknowledged,  but 
that  there  have  been  many  failings  and  sinful  miscarriages 
among  all  sorts  of  professors,  who  separate,  or  are  rather 
driven  from  the  present  public  worship.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  in  them  all  there  are  some  remainders  of  the  bitter 
root  of  corrupt  afiections,  which  under  the  yarious  temp- 
tations and  provocations  they  have  been  exposed  unto,  hath 
brought  forth  fruit  of  an  unpleasant  relish.  It  is  no  new 
thing  that  irregular  prejudices  should  be  found  acting  thein- 
selves  in  professors  of  the  gospel :  it  hath  been  so  among 
'  them  from  the  beginning.  And  we  hope  that  where  there 
16  or  hath  been  any  guilt  of  this  nature,  that  the  reproofs 
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which  have  been  publicly  given  unto  it  (with  what  spirit  or 
intention  soever  managed)  may  be  useful  to  the  amendment 
of  them  who  have  offended.     But  for  our  own  parts,  we 
must  bear  this  testimony  unto  our  sincerity,  that  we  not 
only  condemn,  but  abhor  all  evil  surmises  among  professors, 
all  rash  and  uncharitable  censures,  all  causeless  aversions 
of  mind  and  affections,  all  strife,  wrath,  anger,  and  debate, 
upon  the  account  of  different  apprehensions  and  practices  in 
and  about  the  concerns  of  religious  worship.     Much  more 
do  we  cast  out  all  thoughts  of  judging  men's  eternal  state 
and  condition  with  respect  unto  .such  differences  ;   nor  do 
we,  nor  dare  we,  give  countenance  unto  any  thing  that  is  in 
the  least  really  opposite  to  love,  peace,  unity,  or  concord, 
amongst  the  disciples  of  Christ.     And  as  we  shall  not  ex- 
cuse any  of  those  extravagancies  and  intemperate  heats  in 
words  or  otherwise,  which  some  it  may  be  have  been  guilty 
of,  until  their  repentance  must  bear  their  own  judgment;  so 
we  will  not  make  a  recharge  on  others  who  differ  in  persua- 
sion.from  us,  of  the  same  or  the  like  crimes ;  nor  indeed  need 
we  so  to  do,  their  principles  and  practices,  contraly  unto  all 
Christian  love  and  charity,  being  written  as  with  the  beams  of 
the  sun.    And  we  do  not  complain  of  our  lot  in  the  world, 
that  the  appearance  of  such  things  in  any  of  us  would  be 
esteemed  a  scandalous  crime,  which  others  that  condemn 
them  in  us  indulgejn  themselves  without  the  least  check 
or  control.    The  law  of  this  condition  is  put  upon  us  by 
the  profession  which  we  do  avow.     Only  we  are  not  willing 
that  any  should  make  advantage  against  us  by  their  pleas, 
for  love,  unity,  and  concord,  as  if  indeed  they '  were  for 
peace,  but  that  we  make  ourselves  ready  for  war.    Could 
they  convince  us  that  we  come  behind  them  in  the  valuation 
and  seeking  after  these  things  by  all  ways  and  means  blessed 
by  Christ  to  that  purpose,  we  should  judge  ourselves  with  a 
severity  at  least  commensurate  to  the  utmost  they  are  able 
to  exercise  against  us,  whilst  free  from  malice  apd  evil 
designs.    Only  we  must  add,  that  there  is  no  true  measure 
of  love  to  be  taken  by  the  accessions  that  men  can  make 
towards  them  who  depart  from  truth.     If  it  were  so,  those 
must  be  judged  to  abound  most  with  it,  who  can  most  com- 
ply with  the  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.     But  we  are 
persuaded  that  such  discourses,  with  the  application  of 
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them  unto  those  who  differ  from  their  avtfioni,  do  prooeed 
from  sincerity  in  them;  only^as  we  fear,  somewhat  leaTened 
with  an  apprehension  that  their  judgments  and  prmeticae 
being  according  unto  truth,  ought  to  be  the  standard  and 
measure  of  other  men's;  perhaps  no  less  sincere  and  confi- 
dent of  the  truth  than  themselves,  though  differing  from 
them.  And  hence  it  is  unhappily  fallen  out,  that  in  the 
reproofs  which  some  do  manage  on  the  foundations  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  way  of  their  management,  many  do  sup- 
pose that  there  is  as  great  an  appearance,  if  not  evidence  of 
eyil  surmises,  ungrounded  temerarious  censures,  of  self- 
conceit  and  elation  of  mind,  of  hard  thoughts  of,  undue 
charges  on,  and  the  contempt  of  others,  and  in  all  of  a  want 
of  real  love,  condescension,  and  compassion,  as  in  BXkf 
things  that  are  true,  and  to  be  really  found  among  professors 
blamed  by  them.  For  these  things,  both  as  charged  and 
recharged,  have  a  double  appearance.  Those  from  whom 
they  proceed  look  on  them  in  the  light  of  that  sincerity  and 
integrity  which  ihey  are  conscious  of  to  themselves,  wherein 
they  seem  anliable,  useful,  and  free  from  all  offence;  whereas 
others  that  are  concerned  viewing  of  them  in  the  disordered 
reflections  of  their  opposition  unto  them,  and  the  disad- 
vantage which  they  undergo  by  them,  do  apprehend  them 
quite  of  another  nature.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  trouble  unto 
OS,  to  find  that  when  some  are  severely  handled  for  those 
principles  and  ways  wherein  they  can  and  do  commend 
their  consciences  unto  God,  and  thereby  apprehending  that 
their  intentions,  purposes,  principles,  and  affections,  are 
injuriously  traduced  and  perverted ;  they  fall  with  an  equal 
severity  on  them  by  whom  they  are  reproved,  though  their 
reproofs  proceed  from  an  equal  sincerity  unto  what  them- 
selves profess  and  expect  to  be  believed  in.  Especially  are 
such  mutual  reflections  grievous  and  irksome  unto  men, 
when  they  apprehend  that  in  them,  or  by  them,  professed 
friends  do  industriously  expose  them  to  the  contempt  and 
wrath  of  professed  adversaries. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

Wmii  of  lav€  amd  wniy  among  ChriitiMtu  justfy  eompUuned  itf,  Cawt*  wf 
dhitunu  tmd  sekunu,  1.  Miiapprehemions  of  evangelical  unity,  Whero* 
m  it  cfof  A  truly  eontiet.  The  wayt  and  means  whereby  it  may  be  obtained 
mnd  preserved.  Mistakes  about  both,  2.  Neglect  in  churches  to  attend 
unto  known  gospel  duty.  Of  preaching  unto  conversion  and  edification. 
Care  of  those  that  are  really  godly.  Of  discipline  :  how  negketedf  hem 
terrv^ted.  Principles  seducing  churches  and  their  rulers  into  misemr^ 
riages.  1.  Confidence  of  their  place,  2.  Contempt  cf  the  people,  3. 
IVmt  unto  worldly  grandeur.  Other  causes  of  divisions.  Remainders 
of  corruption  from  the  general  apostacy.  Meekness  and  ignorance.  Of 
roadmess  to  take  offences.    Remedies  hereof.    Pride,    False  teachers. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  great  decay  of  love,  a  great  want  of  peace  and 
unity  among  professors  of  the  gospel  in  the  world.    And  it 
is  no  leas  evident,  nor  less  acknowledged^  that  these  things 
are  frequently  commanded  and  enjoined  unto  them  in  the 
Scripture.  Might  they  be  obtained,  it  would  greatly  further 
th^  ends  of  the  gospel  and  answer  the  mind  of  Christ :  «id 
their  loss  is  obstructive  unto  the  one,  and  no  less  dishonmuH 
able  unto  that  profession  which  is  made  of  the  name  of  th6 
other.    For  the  divisions  of  Christians  (occasioned  chiefly 
by  false  notions  of  unity,  and  undue  means  of  attaining  it) 
are  the  chief  cause  of  offences  unto  them  who  are  yet 
strangers  from  Christianity.    The  Jews  object  unto  us  the 
wars  among  Christians,  which  they  suppose  shall  have  ntc^ 
place  under  the  kingdom  and  reign  of  the  true  Messiah. 
And  we  have  been  reproached  with  our  intestine  differenete 
by  Gentiles  and  Mahometans.    For  those  who  never  had 
either  peace  or  love  or  unity  among  themselves,  do  yet  think 
meet  to  revile  us  with  the  want  of  them ;  because  they  know 
how  highly  we  are  obliged  unto  them.     But  any  men  may' 
be  justly  charged  with  the  neglect  of  that  duty  which  they 
profess,  if  they  be  found  defective  therein.    Under  the  sad' 
effects  of  the  want  of  these  things  we  may  labour  Itmg 
enough,  if  we  endeavour  not  to  take  away  the  causes  of  it.- 
And  yet  in  the  entrance  of  our  disquisition  after  them  we 
are  again  entangled.    Christians  cannot  come  to*  an  agree*- 
iBient  about  these  causes,  and  so  live  under  the  severity  of 
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their  effects,  as  not  being  able  to  conclade  on  a  remedy. 
The  multitude  of  them  is  here  divided,  ^nd  one  crieth  one 
thing,  another  another :  most  place  the  cause  of  all  our 
differences  in  a  dissent  from  themselves  and  their  judg- 
ments ;  yea,  they  do  so  apparently  who  yet  disavow  their  so 
doing.  And  it  may  be  here  expected  that  we  should  give 
some  account  of  our  thoughts  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
differences  whereof  we  also  have  now  complained,  so  far  as 
they  are  contrary  to  the  nature,  or  obstructive  of  the  ends  of 
the  gospel.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  endeavour  the  satis- 
faction of  such  as  may  have  those  expectations.  Particular 
evils  which  contribute  much  unto  our  divisions  we  shall  not 
insist  upon ;  much  less  shall  we  reflect  upon  and  aggravate 
the  failings  of  others,  whether  persons  or  societies.  Some 
of  the  principal  and  more  general  reasons  and  causes  of 
them,  especially  amongst  Protestants,  it  shall  suffice  us  to 
enumerate. 

The  principal  cause  of  our  divisions  and  schisms,  is  no 
oUier  than  the  ignorance  or  misapprehension  that  is  among 
Christians,  of  the  true  nature  of  that  evangelical  unity  which 
they  ought  to  follow  after,  with  the  ways  and  means  whereby 
it  may  be  attained  and  preserved.  Hence  it  is  come  to  pass, 
that  in  the  greatest  pleas  for  unity  and  endeavours  after  it, 
most  men  have  pursued  a  shadow,  and  fought*  uncertainly, 
as  those  that  beat  the  air.  For  having  lost  every  notion  of 
gospel  unity,  and  not  loving,  the  thing  itself,  under  what 
terms  soever  proposed  unto  them,  they  consigned  the  name 
of  it  unto,  and  clothed  with  its  ornaments  and  privileges  a 
vain  figment  of  their  own,  which  the  Lord  Christ  never 
required,  nor  ever  blessed  any  in  their  endeavours  to  attain. 
And  when  they  had  changed  the  end,  it  was  needful  for  them 
also  to  change  the  means  of  attaining  it;  and  to  substitute 
those  in  their  room  which  were  suited  to  the  new  mark  and 
aim  they  had  erected.  Farther  to  evidence  these  things, 
we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  nature  of  evangelical 
unity,  the  means  of  attaining  it,  with  the  false  notion  of  it 
that  some  have  embraced,  and  the  corrupt  means  which  they 
have  used  for  the  compassing  of  the  same. 

First,  That  unity  which  is  recommended  unto  us  in  the 
gospel  is  spiritual ;  and  in  that  which  is  purely  so,  lies  the 
foundation  of  the  whole.     Hence  it  is  called  '  the  unity  of 
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the  Spirit/  which  is  to  be  kept '  in  the  bond  of  peace ;'  because 
there  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit,  whereby  that  body  is  ani- 
mated.*   Thus  all  true  believers  become  one  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  or  perfect  in.one.^    It  is  their  participation  of, 
and  quickening  by,  the  same  Spirit  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whereby  they  become  his  body,  or  members  of  it,  *  even  of 
his  flesh  and  of  his  bones ;''  that  is,  no  less  really  partakers 
of  the  same  divine  spiritual  nature  with  him,'  than  Eve  was 
of  the  nature  of  Adam,  when  she  was  made  of  his  flesh  and 
his  bones.*  The  real  union  of  all  true  believers  unto  the  Lord 
Christ  as  their  head,  wrought  by  his  Spirit  which  dwelleth 
in  them,  and  communicates  of  his  grace  unto  them,  is  that 
which  we  intend.    For  as  hereby  they  become  one  with,  and 
in  him,  so  they  come  to  be  one  among  themselves,  as  his 
body;  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  yet 
bot  one  body,  wherein  their  oneness  among  themselves  doth 
consist.    The  members  of  the  body  have  divers  forms  or 
shapes,  divers  uses  and  operations,  much  more  may  be  di- 
Tersely  clothed  and  adorned;  yet  are  they  one  body  still, 
wherein  their  unity  doth  consist.     And  it  were  a  ridiculous 
thing  to  attempt  the  appearance  of  a  dead  useless  unity 
among  the  members  of  the  body  by  clothing  of  them  all  in 
the  same  kind  of  garments  or  covering.     But  granting  them 
their  unity  by  their  relation  unto  the  head,  and  thence  to  one 
another,  nnto  the  constitution  of  the  whole;  and  their  dif- 
ferent forms,  shapes,  uses,  operations,  ornaments,  all  tend  to 
make  them  serviceable  in  their  unity  unto  their  propei  ends. 
And  saith  the  apostle,  '  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many, 
are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ.   For  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all 
baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
intd  one  Spirit.''    And  he  doth  elsewhere  so  describe  this 
fundamental  unity  of  believers  in  one  body,  under,  and  in 
dependence  on,  the  same  head,  as  to  make  it  the  only  means 
of  the  usefulness   and  preservation  of  the  whole.    They 
'  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even 
Christ :  from  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together  and 

•  Eph.  It.  3, 4.  k  John  XTii.  «1,  ««.  «  Eph.  t.  30.  ^  f  Pet.  i.  4. 

•  Gen.  ▼.  t,  3.  ^1  Cor.  lii.  It,  13. 
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compacted  by  that  which  every  joiut  sapplieth,  according 
to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.*  The 
conjunctions  of  all  the  members  into  one  body»  their  mutual 
usefulness  unto  one  another,  the  edification  of  the  whole, 
with  its  increase,  the  due  exercise  of  love  (which  things 
contain  the  whole  nature,  and  the  utmost  ends  of  all  church- 
communion)  do  depend  merely  and  solely  upon,  and  flow 
from,  the  relation  tiiat  the  members  have  to  the  head,  and 
their  union  with  him.  He  speaketh  again  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  reproof  of  them  who  '  hold  not  the  head  from 
which  all  the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment 
ministered  and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase 
of  Ood/  *"  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  gospel  unity  lUBAong 
believers,  whereunto  all  other  things  which  are  required 
unto  the  completing  of  it,  are  but  accessory ;  nor  are  they, 
without  this,  of  any  value  or  acceptation  in  the  sight  of 
Gbd.  Whatever  order,  peace,  concord,  union  in  the  church, 
any  one  may  hold  or  keep,  who  is  not  interested  herein,  he 
is  but  like  a  stone  in  a  building,  laid,  it  may  be,  in  a  comdy 
order,  but  not  cemented  and  fixed  unto  the  whole,  which 
renders  its  station  useless  to  the  building,  and  unsafe  unto 
itself;  or  like  a  dead,  mortified  part  of  the  body,  which 
neither  receives  any  vital  influence  from  the  head,  nor  ad* 
ministers  nourishment  unto  any  other  part  Now  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  in  the  contests  that  are  in  the  world 
about  church-union  and  divisions,  with  what  is  pleaded 
about  their  nature  and  causes,  there  is  little  or  no  considera- 
tion had  thereof.  Yea,  those  things  are  principally  insisted 
on  for  the  constituting  of  the  one,  and  the  avoiding  of  the 
other,  which  cast  a  neglect,  yea,  a  contempt  upon  it  It  is 
the  Romanists  who  make  the  greatest  outcries  about  church- 
union,  and  who  make  the  greatest  advantage  by  what  they 
pretend  so  to  be.  But  hereunto  they  contend  expiessly  on 
the  one  side,  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  all 
Christians  should  be  subject  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and 
united  unto  him ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
at  all  that  any  of  them  be  spiritually  and  savingly  united 
unto  Christ.     Others  also  place  it  in  Various  instances  of 

t  Eph.W.  15, 16.  *>  Col.  ii.  19. 
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conformity  unto,  and  compliance  with,  the  commands  of  men» 
which,  if  they  are  observed,  they  are  wondrous  cold  in  their 
inquiries  after  this  relation  unto  the  head.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  where  any  one  is  interested  in  this  foundation  of  all 
gospel  unity,  he  may  demand  communion  with  any  church 
in  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  be  refused,  unless  in  case  of 
some  present  o£Pence  or  scandal.  And  those  by  whom  such 
persons  are  rejected  from  communion,  to  be  held  on  gospel 
terms,  on  the  account  of  some  differences  not  intrenching 
on  this  foundation,  do  exercise  a  kind  of  church  tyranny, 
and  are  guilty  of  the  schism  which  may  ensue  thereon.  So 
on  the  other  side,  where  this  is  wanting,  men's  compliance 
with  any  other  terms  or  conditions  that  may  be  proposed 
uAto  them,  and  their  obtainingof  church-communion  thereon, 
will  be  of  little  advantage  unto  their  souls. 

Secondly,  Unto  this  foundation  of  gospel  unity  among 
believers,  for  and  unto  the  due  improvement  of  it,  there  is 
required  a  unity  of  faith,  or  of  the  belief  and  profession  of 
the  same  divine  truth.  For  as  there  is  one  Lord,  so  also  one 
faith  and  one  baptism  unto  believers.  And  this  ariseth  from, 
and  foUoweth  the  other.  For  those  who  are  so  united  unto 
Christ,  are  all  taught  of  Ood  to  believe  the  truths  which 
are  necessarily  required  thereunto.  And  however  by  the 
power  of  temptation  they  may  fall  in  it,  or  from  it  for  a  sea- 
son, as  did  Peter,  yet,  through  the  love  and  care  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  again  recovered.  Now  unto  this  unity  of 
fiuth  two  things  are  required :  First,  A  precise  and  express 
profession  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christian  religion. 
For  we  outwardly  hold  the  head  by  a  consent  unto  the  form 
of  wholesome  words  wherein  the  doctrine  of  it  is  contained, 
0{  the  number  and  nature  of  such  fundamental  truths,  whose 
express  acknowledgment  belongs  unto  the  unity  of  faith,  so 
much  hath  been  discoursed  by  others,  as  that  we  need  not 
add  any  thing  thereunto.  The  sum  is,  that  they  are  but  few, 
plainly  delivered  in  the  Scripture ;  evidencing  their  own  ne- 
cessity; all  conducing  to  the  begetting  and  increase  of  that 
spiritual  life,  whereby  we  live  unto  God.  Secondly,  It  is 
required  hereunto,  that  in  other  things  and  duties,  '  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,'  and  walking  ac- 
cording to  what  he  hath  attained,   do  follow  peace  and 
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love,  with  those  who  are  otherwise  persaaded  than  he  is.' 
For  the  unity  of  faith  did  never  consist  in  the  same  precise 
conceptions  of  all  revealed  objects :  neither  the  nature  of 
man,  nor  the  means  of  revelation^  will  allow  such  a  unity  to 
be  morally  possible.  And  the  figment  of  supplying  this  va- 
riety by  an  implicit  faith,  is  ridiculous.  For  herein  faith  is 
considered  as  professed ;  and  no  ^lan  can  make  profession 
of  what  he  knoweth  not.  It  is  therefore  condescension  and 
mutual  forbearance  whereby  the  unity  of  faith,  consisting  in 
the  joint  belief  of  necessary  truths,  is  to  be  reserved  with  re- 
spect unto  other  things  about  which  differences  may  arise. 

Yet  is  not  this  so  to  be  understood  as  though  Chris- 
tians, especially  ministers  of  the  gospel,  should  content 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  of  such  fundamentals,  or 
confine  their  Scripture  inquiries  unto  them.  .Whatever  is 
written  in  the  Scripture,  is  'written  for  our  instruction;*^ 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  search  diligently  into  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  therein  revealed :  yea,  to  inquire  vrith  '  all 
diligence,"  in  the  use  of  all  means,  and  the  improvement  of 
all  advantages,  with  fervent  supplications  for  light  and  aid 
from  above,  into  the  whole  mystery  of  the  will  of  Qod,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Scripture,  and  all  the  parts  of  it,  is  the  princi- 
pal duty  that  is  incumbent  on  us  in  this  world.  And  those 
who  take  upon  them  to  be  ministers  and  instructors  of  others, 
by  whom  this  is  neglected,  who  take  up  with  a  superficiary 
knowledge  of  general  principles,and  those  such  for  the  most 
part  as  have  a  coincidence  with  the  light  of  nature,  do  but 
betray  the  souls  of  those  over  whom  'they  usurp  a  charge, 
and  are  unworthy  of  the  title  and  office  which  they  bear. 
Neither  is  there  any  thing  implied  in  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  unity  of  faith,  that  should  hinder  us  from  explaining, 
confirming,  and  vindicating  any  truth  that  we  have  received, 
wherein  others  differ  from  us ;  provided  that  what  we  do,  be 
done  with  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  love :  yea,  our  so  doing  is 
one  principal  means  of  ministering  nourishment  unto  the 
body,  whereby  the  whole  is  increased  as  '  with  the  increase 
of  God.' 

But  in  the  room  of  all  this,  what  contendings,  fightings, 

'  Rom.  xiT.  5.     Phil.  iii.  15.  k  1  Cor.  x.  11. 

»  1  I'im.  iv.  13—16.  2Tim.  iii.  15—17.  1  Pet. i.  10, 11. 
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destractions  of  men,  body,  and  soul,  upon  variety  of  judg- 
ments about  sacred  thiugs,  have  been  introduced  by  the 
crafts  of  SataiT  and  the  carnal  interest  of  men. of  corrupt 
minds,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  unity  of  love  that  belongs  unto  the 
evangelical  unity  which  we  are  in  the  description  of.  For 
love  is  the  bond  of  perfection,  that  whereby  all  the  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ  are  knit  together  among  themselves, 
and  which  renders  all  the  other  ingredients  of  this  unity 
usefal  unto  them.  And  as  we  have  discoursed  of  the  nature 
of  this  love  before,  so  the  exercise  of  it,  as  it  hath  an  actual 
influence  into  gospel  unity  among  Christians,  may  be  re- 
duced unto  two  heads.  For,  first.  It  worketh  effectually 
according  to  the  measure  of  them  in  whom  it  is,  in  the  con- 
tribution of  supplies  of  grace  and  light,  and  helps  of  obe- 
dience unto  other  members  of  the  body.  Every  one  in  whom 
this  love  dwelleth,  according  to  his  ability,  call,  and  oppor- 
tunities, which  make  up  bis  measure,  will  communicate  the 
spiritual  supplies  which  he  receiveth  from  the  head  Christ 
Jesus  unto  others,  by  instructions,  exhortations,  consolar 
tions,  and  example,  unto  their  edification.  This  he  will  do 
in  love,  and  unto. the  ends  of  love;  namely,  to  testify  a  joint 
relation  unto  Christ  the  head  of  all,  and  the  increase  of  the 
mrhole  by  supplies  of  life  from  him.  Instead  hereof,  some 
have  invented  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  may  bind 
men  together  in  some  appearance  of  order,  whilst  in  the 
mean  time  they  live  in  envy,  wrath,  and  malice,  biting  and 
devouring  one  another ;  or  if  there  be  any  thing  of  love 
among  them,  it  is  that  which  is  merely  natural,  or  carnal  and 
sensual,  working  by  a  joint  consent  in  delights  and  pleasure, 
or  at  best  in  civil  things,  belonging  unto  their  conversation 
in  this  world.  The  love  that  is  among  such  persons  in  this 
world  is  of  the  world,  and  will  perish  with  the  world.  But 
it  is  a  far  easier  thing  to  satisfy  conscience  with  a  pretence 
of  preserving  church-unity,  by  an  acquiescency  in  some  out* 
ward  rules  and  constitutions,  wherein  men's  minds  are  little 
concerned,  than  to  attend  diligently  unto  the  due  exercbe  of 
this  grace  of  love,  against  all  oppositions  and  temptations 
unto  the  contrary :  for  indeed  the  exercise  of  this  love  re- 
quires a  sedulous  and  painful  labour;  Heb.  vi.  10.  But  yet 
this  is  that  alone  which  is  the  bond  of  peferction  unto  the 
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disciples  of  Christ,  and  without  which  all  other  pretences  or 
appearances  of  unity  are  of  no  value  with  him.  Secondly, 
lliis  love  acts  itself  by  forbearance  and  condescension  to^ 
wards  the  infirmities,  mistakes,  and  faults  of  others ;  wherein, 
of  what  singular  use  it  is  for  the  preserration  of  church- 
peace  and  order,  the  apostle  at  large  declares,  1  Cor.  xiii. 

Fourthly,  The  Lord  Christ  by  his  kingly  authority  hath 
instituted  orders  for  rule,  and  ordinances  for  worBhip,"*to  be 
observed  in  all  his  churches.  That  they  be  attended  unto, 
and  celebrated  in  a  due  manner,  belongs  unto  the  unity 
which  he  requires  among  his  disciples.  To  this  end  be  com* 
xnunicates  supplies  of  spiritual  ability  and  wisdom,  or  the 
gifts  of  his  Spirit,  unto  the  guides  and  rulers  of  his  churches, 
for  their  administration  unto  edification.  And  hereon,  if  a 
Bubmission  unto  his  authority  be  accompanied  with  a  due 
attendance  unto  the  rule  of  the  word,  no  such  rariety  or 
difference  will  ensue  as  shall  impeach  that  unity  which  is 
the  duty  of  them  all  to  attend  unto. 

In  these  things  doth  consist  that  evangelical  church- 
unity  which  the  gospel  recommends  unto  us,  and  which  the 
Lord  Christ  prayed  for  °  with  respect  unto  all  that  should 
believe  on  his  name.  One  Spirit,  one  faith,  one  love,  one 
Lord,  there  ought  to  be  in  and  unto  them  all.  In  the  pos- 
session  of  this  unity,  and  no  other,  were  the  first  churches 
left  by  the  apostle :  and  had  they  in  succeeding  generations 
continued  according  to  their  duty  in  the  preservation  and 
liberty  of  it,  all  those  scandalous  divisions  which  afterward 
fell  out  among  them  on  account  of  pre-eminences,  jurisdic- 
tions^ liturgies,  rites,  ceremonies,  violently  or  fraudulently 
obtruded  on  their  communion,  had  been  prevented."" 

The  ways  and  means  whereby  this  unity  may  be  obtained 
and  preserved  amongst  Christians,  are  evident  from  the  na- 
ture of  it :  for  whereas  it  is  spiritual,  none  other  are  suited 
thereunto ;  nor  hath  the  Lord  Christ  appointed  any  other  but 
his  Spirit  and  hiis  word.  For  to  this  end  doth  he  promise 
the  presence  of  his  Spirit^"  among  them  that  believe,  unto  the 
consummation  of  all  things.  And  this  he  doth,  both  as  to 
lead  and  '  guide  them  unto  all  truth'  necessary  unto  the  ends 
mentioned,  so  to  assist  and  help  them  in  the  orderly  per- 

■»  Matt  xxviii.  19, 20.  Eph.  iv.  8—13.  »  John  xvii.  20— ««. 

•  S  Cor.  X,  4,  5.  f  Matt,  xxviii.  £0.    John  xit.  16. 
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formanoes  of  their  dutieB  in  and.  about  them.  His  word 
also,  as  the  rule  which  they  are  to  attend  unto>  he  hath 
committed  unto  them  ;  aud  other  ways  and  means  for  the 
compassing  of  this  end,  besides  the  due  improvement  of 
spiritual  assistances  in  a  compliance  with  the  holy  rule,  he 
hatb  not  designed  or  appointed. 

This  is  that  gospel  unity  which  we  are  to  labour  after, 
and  these  are  the  means  whereby  we  may  do  so.  But  pow 
through  the  mistake  of  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  strong 
influence  which  carnal  and  corrupt  interests  have  upon 
them,  we  know  how  it  hath  been  despised,  and  what  hath 
been  set  up  in  the  room  thereof,  and  what  have  been  the 
means  whereby  it  hath  been  pursued  and  promoted.  We 
may  take  an  instance  in  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  No 
sort  of  Christians  in  the  world  (as  we  have  already  observed) 
do  at  this  day  more  pretend  unto  unity,  or  more  press  the 
necessity  of  it,  or  more  fiercely  judge,  oppose,  and  destroy 
others  for  the  breach  of  it  which  they  charge  upon  them« 
nor  more  prevail  or  advantage  themselves  by  the  pretence  of 
it,  than  do  they :  but  yet  notwithstanding  all  their  pretences, 
it  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  unity  which  they  so  make 
their  boast  of,  and  press  upon  others,  is  a  thing  utterly  fo- 
reign to  the  gospel,  and  destructive  of  that  peace,  uniop« 
and  concord  among  Christians,  which  it  doth  require.  They 
know  bow  highly  unity  is  commended  in  the  Scripture,  how 
mucli  it  is  to  be  prized  and  valued  by  all  true  believers,  how 
acceptable  it  is  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  severely  they  are 
condemned  who  break  it,  or  despise  it :  these  thiqgs  they 
press,  and  plead,  and  make  their  advantage  by.  But  when 
we  come  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  they  intend  by  church- 
unity,  they  tell  us  long  stories  of  subjection  unto  tlie  pope, 
to  tbe  church  in  its  dictates  and  resolutions  without  fkrther 
eacamination,  merely  because  they  are  theirs.  Now  thes^ 
things  are  not  only  of  another  nature  and  kind  than  the 
unity  and  concord  commended  unto  us  by  Jesus  Christ;  but 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  them,  and  destructive  of  them. 
And  as  they  would  impose  upon  us  a  corrupt  confederacy 
for  their  own  secular  advantage,  in  the  room  of  the  spiritutd 
unity  of  the  gospel,  so  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  find 
out  means  suitable  unto  its  accomplishment  and  pr^^rva- 
ion ;  as  distant  from  the  means  appointed  by  Christ  for  the 

r  2 
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attaining  of  gospel  union,  as  their  caraal  confederacy  is  froin 
the  thing  itself.  And  they  have  done  acccnrdingly:  for  the 
enforcing  men  by  all  ways  of  deceit  and  outward  violence 
unto  a  compliance  with,  and  submission  unto,  their  orders; 
is  the  great  expedient  for  the  establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  their  perverse  union^  that  they  have  fixed  on.  Ifow 
that  this  fictitious  unity  and  corrupt  .carnal  pursuit  of  it, 
have  been  the  greatest  occasion  and  causes  of  begetting, 
fomenting,  and  continuing  the  divisions  that  are  among 
Christians  in  the  world,  hath  been  undeniably  proved  by 
learned  men  of  all  sorts.  And  so  it  will  fall  out,  wherever 
any  reject  the  union  of  Christ's  institutions,  and  substitute 
in  the  room  thereof  an  agreement  of  their  own  invention ;  as 
his  will  be  utterly  lost,  so  they  will* not  be  able  to  retain 
their  own. 

Thus  others  also,  not  content  with  those  bounds  and  mea- 
sures which  the  gospel  hath  fixed  unto  the  unity  of  Chris- 
tians and  churches,  will  have  it  to  consist  almost  wholly  in 
an  outward  conformity  unto  certain  rite^,  orders,  ceremonies, 
and  modes  of  sacred  administrations,  which  themselves  have 
either  invented  and  found  out,  er  do  observe  and  approve. 
Whoever  dissents  from  them  in  these  things,  must  immedi- 
ately be  branded  as  a  schismatic,  a  divider  of  the  church's 
unity,  and  an  enemy  unto  the  peace  and  order  of  it.  How- 
beit,  of  conformity  unto  such  institutions  and  orders  of  men, 
*  of  uniformity  in  the  observation  of  such  external  rites  in  the 
worship  of  the  church,  there  is  not  one  word  spoken,  nor  any 
thing  of  that  nature  intimated,  in  all  the  commands  of  unity 
which  are  given  unto  us,  nor  in  the  directions  that  are  sancti- 
fied unto  the  due  preservation  of  it.  Yet  such  a  uniformity 
being  set  up  in  the  room  of  evangelical  unity  and  order,  means 
suited  unto  the  preservation  of  it,  but  really  destructive  of 
that  whose  name  it  beareth,  and  whose  place  it  possesseth, 
have  not  been  wanting.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  considera- 
tion, how  men  endeavour  to  deceive  others,  and  are  deceived  , 
themselves,  by  manifold  equivocations  in  their  arguings  about 
this  matter.  For,  first,  they  lay  down  the  necessity  of  unity 
among  Christians,  with  the  evil  that  is  in  breaches,  divisions 
and  schisms ;  which  they  prove  from  the  commands  of  the  one, 
and  the  reproofs  of  the  other,  that  abound  in  the  Scripture. 
Then,  with  an  easy  deduction,  they  prove  that  it  is  a  duty 
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iiicambent  on  all  Christians  in  their  several  capacities  to  ob- 
8erve»  keep,  further,  and  promote  this  unity,  and  to  prevent, 
oppose,  resist,  and  avoid  all  divisions  that  are  contrary  there- 
unto* If  so,  the  magistrate  must  do  the  same  in  his  place 
and  capacity.  Now  seeing  it  is  his  office,  and  unto  him  of 
God  it  is  committed,  to  exercise  his  power  in  laws  and  pe- 
nalties for  the  promoting  of  what  is  good,  and  the  punishing 
of  what  is  contrary  thereunto,  it  is  his  duty  to  coerce,  re- 
strain, and  punish  all  those  who  oppose,  despise,  or  any  way 
break  or  disturb  the  unity  of  the  church.  And  this  ratio- 
cination would  seem  reasonable,  were  it  not  doubly  defec- 
tive* For  first,  the  unity  intended  in  the  first  proposition, 
whose  necessity  is  confirmed  by  Scripture  testimonies,  is 
utterly  lost  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  out- 
ward uniformity  mentioned  is  substituted  in  the  room  there* 
of.  And  hereby,  in  the  sebond  place,  are  they  deceived  to 
believe  that  external  force  and  penalties  are  a  means  to  be 
used  by  any  for  the  attaining  or  preserving  of  gospel  unity. 
It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  but  that  it  may  be  suited  to 
give  countenance  unto  that  external  uniformity  which  is  in- 
tended ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  unto  the  promotion  of  gos- 
pel union  among  believers,  is  a  weak  imagination.  Let  such 
persons  keep  themselves  and  their  argument  unto  that  union 
which  the  Scripture  commends  amongst  the  disciples  of 
Christ  and  his  churches,  with  the  means  fitted  and  appointed 
unto  the  preservation  of  it,  and  they  shall  have  our  com- 
pliance with  any  conclusion  that  will  thence  ensue. 

Herein,  therefore,  lies  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  divi- 
sions, which  will  not  be  healed  until  it  be  removed  and  taken 
out  of  the  way.  Leave  believers  or  professors  of  the  gospel 
nnto  their  duty  in  seeking  after  evangelical  unity  in  the  use 
of  other  means  instituted  and  blessed  unto  that  end ;  im- 
pose nothing  on  their  consciences  or  practice  under  that 
name,  which  indeed  belongs  not  thereunto ;  and  although 
upon  the  reasons  and  causes  afterward  to  be  mentioned, 
there  may  for  a  season  remain  some  divisions  among  theiki, 
yet  there  will  be  a  way  of  healing  continually  ready  for 
themi  an4  agreed  upon  by  them  as  such.  Where,  indeed^ 
men  propose  unto  themselves  dififerent  ends,  though  under 
the  same  name,  the  use  of  the  same  means  for  the  compass- 
ing of  them  will  but  increase  their  variance :  as  where 
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sbnie  aim  at  evaiigelioal  union,  and  Qthers  at  ah  external 
uniformity,  both  under  the  name  of  unity  and  peace,  in  the 
use  of  the  some  means  for  these  ends,  they  trill  be  more 
divided  among  themselves.     But  where  the  same  end  is 
Idmed  at,  even  the  debate  of  the  means  for  the  attaining  of 
it,  will  insensibly  bring  the  parties  into  a  coalition,  and  work 
out  in  the  issue  a  complete  reconciliation.  In  the  mean  time, 
were  Christians  duly  instructed  how  many  lesser  diffsrences 
in  mind,  and  judgment,  and  practice,  are  really  consisttnt 
with  the  nature,  ends^  and  getmine  fruit  of  the  unity  Uiat 
Christ  requires  ^imong  them,  it  would  undoubtedly  prevail 
with  them  so  to  manage  themselves  in  their  differences  by 
mutual  forbearance  and  condescension  in  love,  as  not  to  eon- 
tract  the  guilt  of  being  disturiDera  or  breakers  of  it.     For 
-suppose  the  minds  of  any  of  them  to  be  inviaeibly  prepoe- 
eessed  with  die  principlee  wberefat  they  differ  from  others ; 
yet  all  who  are  sincere  in  their  professaon,  cannot  but  re- 
Joice  to  be  directed  unto  such  a  mabagefy  of  them,'  as  to 
be  preserved  from  the  guiltof  dissolving  the  unity  appointed 
hj  Christ  to  be  observed.    And  to  speidL  plainly,  among  all 
the  churches  in  the  world  which  ate  free  fhmi  idolatry  and 
g^ersecution,  it  is  not  different  ophiions,  or  a  difibrence  in 
judgment  about  revealed  tmths,  nor  a  diilenent  practice  in  sa- 
bred administrations ;  but  pride,  self-interest,  love  of  honour, 
k^eputation,  and  dominion,  with  the  influence  of  civil  or  poli- 
tical intrigues  and  considerations,  that  are  the  true  cause  of 
that  defect  of  evangelical  unity  that  is  at  this  day  amongst 
them.      For  set  them  aside,  and  the  real  difimnces  which 
would  remain>  may  be  so  maiiaged  in  love,  gentleness  and 
taieekness^  as  not  to  interfere  with  that  unity  which  Christ 
requireth  them  to  preserve.      Nothing  will  from  thence  fol- 
low which  shall  io^each  their  common  interest  in  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  love,  one  Spirit,  and  the  administration  of  the 
itfame  ordinances  according  to  their  light  and  ability.      But 
if  we  shall  cast  away  tKia  evangelical  union  among  the  dis- 
ciples and  churches  of  Christ,  if-  «ve  shell  break  up  the 
bounds  and  limits  fixed  unto  it,  and  wt  up  in  its  place  a  com- 
pliance with  or  an  agreentent  in  the  commands  and  appoint- 
mentfi  of  men,  making  their  observation's  the  rule  and  mea- 
sure of  our  ecclesiastical  concord,  it  cannot  be  but  that  in- 
4ai*merable  and  endless  divisions  will  ensue  thereon.     If  we 
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will  not  be  contented  with  the  union  that  Christ  hath  ap- 
pointed^ it  is  certain  that  we  sha]!  have  none  in  this  world. 
For  concerning  that  which  is  of  men's  finding  out,  there  have 
been  and  will  be  contentions  and  divisions,  whilst  there  are 
any  on  the  one  side  who  will  endeavour  its  imposition ;  and 
on  the  other,  who  desire  to  preserve  their  consciences  entire 
note  the  authority  of  Christ  in  his  laws  and  appointments. 

There  is  none  who  can  be  such  a  stranger  in  our  Israel 
as  not  to  know  that  these  things  have  been  the  great  occa- 
sion and  cause  of  the  divisions  and  contentions  that  have 
been  among  us  near  a  hundred  years,  and  which  at  this  day 
make  our  breaches  wide  like  the  sea,  that  they  cannot  be 
healed.  Let,  therefore,  those  who  have  power  and  ability,  be 
insUnmental  to  restore  to  the  minds  of  men  the  true  notion 
and  knowledge  of  the  unity  which  the  Lord  Christ  requireth 
among  his  churches  and  disciples  ;  and  let  them  be  left  unto 
diat  liberty  which  he  hath  purchased  for  them,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  unity  which  he  hath  prescribed  unto  them ;  and 
let  us  all  labour  to  stir  up  those  gracious  principles  of  love 
and  peace,  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  use  of  our  liberty, 
and  will  enable  us  to  preserve  gospel  unity,  and  there  vrUi 
be  a  greater  progress  made  towards  peace,  reconciliation, 
and  concord,  amongst  all  sorts  of  Christians,  than  the  spoilr 
ing  of  the  goods  or  imprisoning  the  persons  of  dissenters 
will  ever  effect.      But  it  may  be  such  things  are  required 
hereunto,  as  the  world  is  yet  scarce  able  to  comply  withal. 
For  whilst  men  do  hardly  believe  that  there  is  an  efficacy 
and  power  accompanying  the  institutions  of  Christ,  for  the 
compassing  of  that  whole  end  which  he  aimeth  at  and  in* 
tendeth ;  whilst  they  are  unwilling  to  be  brought  unto  the 
constant  exercise  of  that  spiritual  diligence,  patience,  meek- 
ness, condescension,  self-denial,  renunciation  of  the  world, 
and  conformity  thereunto,  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
in  church-guides  and  church-members,  according  to  their 
measure,  unto  the  attaining  and  preservation  of  gospel  unity ; 
but  do  satisfy  themselves  in  the  disposal  of  an  ecclesiastical 
union,  into  a  subordination  unto  their  own  secular  interests 
by  external  force  and  power ;  we  have  very  small  expectar 
tion  of  success  in  the  way  proposed.     In  the  mean  time  we 
are  herewith  satisfied.    Take  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
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the  world  that  are  not  infected  with  idolatry  or  persecu- 
tion^ and  restore  their  unity  unto  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions left  unto  them  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  if 
in  any  thing  we  are  found  uncompliant  therewithal^  we  shall 
without  repining  bear  the  reproach  of  it,  and  hasten  an 
amendment. 

Another  cause  of  the  evil  effects  and  consequences  men- 
tioned, is  the  great  neglect  that  hath  been  in  cbnrches, 
and  church-rulers,  in  the  pursuance  of  the  open  direct  ends 
of  the  gospel,  both  as  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  it. 
This  hath  been  such,  and  so  evident  in  the  world,  that  it  is 
altogether  in  vain  for  any  to  deny  it,  or  to  attempt  an  exr 
cuse  of  it.  And  men  have  no  reason  to  flatter  them9elves, 
that  whilst  they  live  in  an  open  neglect  of  their  own  duty, 
others  will  always,  according  to  their  wills  or  desires,  attend 
with  diligence  unto  what  they  prescribe  unto  them.  If 
churches  or  their  rulers  could  excuse  or  justify  their  mem- 
bers, in  all  the  evils  that  may  befall  them  through  their  misr 
carriages  and  maleadministrations,  it  might  justly  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  go  along  with  them,  under  their 
conduct,  whither  ever  they  should  lead  them.  But  if  it  can 
never  be  obliterated  out  of  the  minds  and  consciences  -of 
men,  that  they  must  every  one  live  by  his  own  faith,  and 
every  one  give  an  account  of  himself  unto  God,  and  that 
every  one,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  the  help  of 
churches  and  their  rulers,  is  obliged  immediately  in  his 
own  person,  to  take  care  of  his  whole  duty  towards  God ;  it 
cannot  be,  but  that  in  such  cases,  they  will  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  what  is  meet  for  them  to  do.  In  case  therefore 
that  they  find  the  churches  whereunto  they  do  relate  under 
the  guilt  of  the  neglect  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  they, 
will  provide  for  themselves  and  their  own  fafety.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  is  morally  impossible,  but  that  differences 
and  divisions  will  fall  out,  which  might  all  of  them  have 
been  prevented,  had  there  been  a  due  attention  unto  the 
work,  doctrine,  order,  and  discipline  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
churches  that  were  in  possession  of  the  care  and  administra- 
tion of  them.  For  it  is  hard  for  men  to  believe,  that  by 
the  will  and  command  of  Christ  they  are  inevitably  shut  up 
under  spiritual  disadvantages;  seeing  it  is  certain  that  he 
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hath  ordered  all  things  in  the  church  for  their  edification. 
But  the  consideration  o£  some  particular  instances,  will 
render  this  cause  of  our  divisions  more  evident  and  manifest. 
The  first  end  of  preaching  the  gospel  is  the  conversion 
of  the  souls  of  men  unto  God,  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18.  This 
we  suppose  will  not  be  questioned,  or  denied.  That  the 
work  hereof  in  all  churches  ought  to  be  attended  and  pur- 
sued with  zeal,  diligence,  labour,  and  care,  all  accompanied 
with  constant  and  fervant  prayers  for  success  in  and  by  the 
ministers  and  rulers  of  them,  1  Tim.  v.  17.  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  2. 
is  a  truth  also  that  will  not  admit  of  any  controversy  among 
them  that  believe  the  gospel.  Herein  principally  do  men 
in  office  in  the  church,  exercise  and  manifest  their  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God,  their  compassion  towards  the  souls  of 
men,  and  acquit  themselves  faithfully  in  the  trust  committed 
unto  them  by  the  '  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,'  Christ  Jesus. 
If  now  in  any  assembly,  or  other  societies  professing  them- 
selvea  to  be  churches  of  Christ,  and  claiming  the  right  and 
power  of  churches  towards  all  persons  living  within  the 
bounds  or  limits  which  they  have  prescribed  unto  them- 
selves, this  work  be  either  totally  neglected,  or  carelessly 
and  perfunctorily  attended  unto ;  if  those  on  whom  it  is  im- 
mediately incumbent,  do  either  suppose  themselves  firee 
from  any  obligation  thereunto,  upon  the  pretence  of  other 
engagements ;  or  do  so  dispose  of  themselves  in  their  relar 
tion  unto  many  charges  or  employments,  as  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  duly  attend  unto  it,  or  are  unable  and 
insufficient  for  it;  so  that  indeed  there  is  not  in  such 
churches  a  due  representation  of  the  love,  care,  and  kind- 
ness of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  towards  the  souls  of  men, 
which  he  hath  ordained  the  administrations  of  his  gospel  to 
testify ;  it  cannot  be,  but  that  great  thoughts  of  heart,  and 
no  small  disorder  of  mind,  will  be  occasioned  in  them  who 
understand  aright  how  much  the  principal  end  of  constitut- 
ing churches  in  this  world  is  neglected  among  them.  And 
although  it  is  their  duty  for  a  season  patiently  to  bear 
with,  and  quietly  seek  the  reformation  of,  this  evil  in  the 
churches  whereunto  they  do  belong ;  yet  when  they  find 
themselves  excluded,  it  may  be  by  the  very  constitution  of 
the  church  itself,  it  may  be  by  the  iniquity  of  them  that 
prevail  dierein,  from  the  performance  bt  any  thing  that  tends 
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thereunto,  it  will  increase  their  disqnietinent.  And  whereas 
men  do  not  join  themselvesy  nor  are  by  anjr  other  ways 
joined  unto  churches,  for  any  civil  or  secnlar  ends  or  pur* 
poses,  but  merely  for  the  promotion  of  Qod's  glory,  and  the 
edification  of  their  own  souls  in  faith  and  gospel  obedience ; 
it  is  altogether  vain  for  any  to  endeaTOur  a  satisfaction  of 
their  consciences,  that  it  is  sin  to  withdraw  from  such 
churches,  wherein  these  ends  are  not  pursued  nor  attainable. 
And  yet  a  confidence  hereof  is  that  which  hath  countenanced 
slindry  church-guides  into  that  neglect  of  duty,  which  many 
complain  of,  and  groan  under  at  this  day« 

The  second  end  of  the  dispensation  of  die  gospel  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  chnrches  of  Christ  by  the  ministers  of 
tiiem,  is  the  edification  of  them  that  are  conrerted  unto 
Ood,  and  do  believe.  Herein  consists  that  feeding  of  his 
sheep  and  Iambs  that  the  Lord  Christ  hath  committed  unto 
them :  and  it  is  mentioned  as  the.  principal  end  for  which 
the  minietry  was  ordained;  or  for  which  pastors  and 
teachers  are  granted  unto  the  church,  Eph.  iv.  8-^12.  And 
the  Scripture  abounds  in  the  declaration  of  what  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  what  attendance 
nnto  the  word  and  prayer,  what  care,  watchfulness,  and 
diligent  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  are  required  unto 
a  due  discharge  of  the  ministerial  duty.  Where  it  is  omitted, 
or  neglected,  where  it  is  carelessly  attended  unto,  where 
those  on  whom  it  is  incumbent,  do  act  more  like  hirelings 
than  true  shepherds,  where  they  want  skill  to  divide  the 
word  aright,  or  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  declare  from  it 
'  the  whole  counsel  of  Ood,'  or  diligence  to  be  urgent  con* 
tinually  in  the  application  of  it;  there  the  principal  end  of 
idl  church-communion  is  ruined  and  utterly  lost.  And 
where  it  so  falls  out,  let  any  sum  judge  what  thoughts  they 
are  like  to  be  exercised  withal,  who  make  conscience  of  the 
performance  of  their  own  duty,  and  understand  the  neoes- 
sity  of  enjoying  the  means  that  Christ  hath  appointed  for 
their  edification.  And  it  is  certain,  that  such  churches  will 
in  vain,  or  at  least  unjustly,  expect  that  professors  of  the 
gospel  should  abide  in  their  particular  communion,  when 
they  cannot  or  do  not  provide  food  for  their  souls,  whereby 
they  may  live  to  Ood.  Unless  all  the  members  of  such 
thurches  are  equally  asleep  in  security,  difisions  among 
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them  will  in  this  case  ensue.    Will  any  disciple  of  Christ 
Qftteem  himself  obliged  to  starve  his  own  soul,  for  the  sake 
of  osnmmnion  with  them  who  have  sinfully  destroyed  the 
principal  end  of  all  church-communion  ?     Is  there  any  law 
of  Christ,  or  any  rule  of  the  gospel,  or  any  duty  of  love,  that 
require  them  so  to  do  ?    The  sole  immediate  end  of  men's 
joiiiiiig  in  churches  being  their  own  edification,  and  useful- 
nesB  unto  others,  can  they  be  bound  in  conscience  always 
to  abide  Uiere,  or  in  the  communion  of  those  churches, 
where  it  is  not  to  be  attained,  where  the  means  of  it  are  ut- 
teriy  cast  aside  ?    This  may  become  such  as  know  not  their 
d«ty,  nor  care  to  be  instructed  in  it,  and  are  willing  to  perish 
in  and  for  the  company  of  others.     But  for  them  which  in 
Boch  cases  shall  provide  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel 
for  themselves,  and  their  own  safety,  they  may  be  censured, 
judged,  and  severely  treated  by  them  whose  interest  and 
advantage  it  is  so  to  do  ;  they  may  be  despised  by  riotous 
persons  who  sport  themselves  with  their  own  deceivings ; 
but  with  the  Lord  Christ,  the  Judge  of  all,  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted.   And  they  do  but  increase  the  dread  of  their  own 
account,  who  under  pretence  of  church-power  and  order, 
would  forcibly  shut  up  Christians  in  such  a  condition,  as 
ivherein  they  are  kept  short  of  all  the  true  ends  of  the 
institution  of  churches.    To  suppose,  therefore,  that  every 
▼oluntary  departure  from  the  constant  communion  of  such 
churches,  made  with  a  design  of  joining  unto  those,  where 
the  word  is  dispensed  with  more  diligence  and  efficacy,  is  a 
achism  from  the  church  of  Christ,  is  to  suppose  that  which 
neither  the  Scripture  nor  reason  will  give  the  least  coun- 
tenance unto.    And  it  would  better  become  such  churches 
to  return  industriously  unto  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty,  whereby  this  occasion  of  divisions  may  be  removed 
oat  of  the  way,  than  to  attempt  their  own  justification  by 
.the  severe  prosecution  of  such  as  depart  from  them. 

Thirdly,  In  pursuit  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  so  im- 
proved and  applied,  it  is  the  known  and  open  duty  of  churches 
in  their  guides  or  ministers,  by  all  means  to  countenance  and 
promote  the  growth  of  light,  knowledge,  godliness,  strict- 
sees,  and  firuitfulness  of  conversation,  in  those  members  of 
tiiem,  in  whom  they  may -be  found,  or  do  appear  in  an  espe- 
manner.    Such  are  they  to  own«  encourage,  and  make 
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their  companions,  and  endeavonr  that  others  may  beoome 
like  unto  them.  For  unless  men  in  their  ordinary  and  com- 
mon conversation,  in  their  affections,  and  the  interest  which 
they  have  in  the  administration  of  discipline,  do  oniformly 
answer  the  doctrine  of  truth  which  they  preach,  it  caimotbe 
avoided  but  that  it  will  be  matter  of  offence  unto  others,  and 
of  reproach  to  themselves.  Much  more  will  it  be  so,  if  instead 
of  th&se  things,  those  who  preside  in  the  churches  shall  beat 
their  fellow-servants,  and  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken. 
But  by  all  ways  it  is  their  duty  to  separate  the  precious  from 
the  vile,  if  thoy  intend  to  be  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  even 
in  their  judgments,  affections,  and  conversations.  And 
herein  what  wisdom,  patience,  diligence,  love,  condescension, 
and  forbearance  are  required,  they  alone  know,  and  they  full 
well  know,  who  for  any  season  have  in  their  places  consci- 
entiously endeavoured  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  But 
whatever  be  the  labour  which  is  to  be  undergone  therein, 
and  the  trouble  wherewith  it  is  attended,  it  is  that  which  by 
the  appointment  of  Christ  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  are 
obliged  to  attend  unto.  They  are  not  by  contrary  actings  to 
make  sad  the  hearts  of  them  whom  God  would  nothave 
made  sad, . nor  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  them  whomCkud 
would  not  have  encouraged,  as  they  will  answer  it  at  their 
peril.  The  hearts  of  church-guides,  and  of  those  who  in  an 
especial  manner  fear  God,  thriving  in  knowledge  and  grace 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  word,  ought  to  be  knit  together 
in  all  holy  affections,  that  they  may  together  grow  up  into 
him  who  is  the  head.  For  where  there  is  the  greatest  evi- 
dence and  manifestation  of  the  power  and  presence  of  Christ 
in  any,  there  ought  their  affections  to  be  most  intense.  For 
as  such  persons  are  the  crown,  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  their 
guides,  and  will  appear  to  be  so  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  so 
they  do  know,  or  may  easily  do  so,  what  obligations  are  en 
them  to. honour  and  pay  all  due  respects  unto  their  teachers, 
how  much  on  all  accounts  they  owe  unto  them,  whereby  their 
mutual  love  may  be  confirmed.  And  where  there  is  this 
uniformity  between  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  as  preached, 
and  the  duties  of  it  as  practised,  then  are  they  both  beauti- 
ful in  the  eyes  of  all  believers,  and  effectual  unto  their  pro- 
per ends.  But  where  things  in  churches,  through  their  neg- 
ligence or  corruption,  or  that  of  their  guides,  are  quite 
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otherwise,  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  what  will  ensue  thereon.  If 
those  who  are  forwardest  in  profession,  who  give  the  great- 
est evidence  that  they  have  received  the  powers  of  that  reli- 
gion which  is  taught  and  owned  among  them,  who  have  ap- 
parently attained  a  growth  in  spiritual  light  and  knowledge 
above  others,  shall  be  so  far  from  being  peculiarly  cherished 
and  regarded,  from  being  loved,  liked,  or  associated  withal, 
as  that  on  the  other  side  they  shall  be  marked,  observed,  re- 
proached, and  it  may  be  on  every  slight  provocation  put  even 
to  oatward  trouble ;  whilst  men  of  worldly  and  profane  con- 
▼isrsations,  ignorant,  perhaps  riotous  and  debauched,  shall 
be  the  delight  and  companions  of  church-guides  and  rulers^ 
it  cannot  be  that  such  churches  should  long  continue  in 
peace ;  nor  is  that  peace  wherein  they  continue  much  to  be 
valued.  An  agreement  in  such  ways  and  practices  is  rather 
to  be  esteemed  a  conspiracy  against  Christ  and  holiness, 
than  church-order  or  concord.  And  when  men  once  find 
themselves  hated,  and  it  may  be  persecuted,  for  no  other 
cause,  as  they  believe,  but  because  they  labour  in  their  lives 
and  proifessions  to  express  the  power  of  that  truth  wherein 
they  have  been  instructed,  they  can  hardly  avoid  the  enter- 
tainment of  severe  thoughts  concerning  them  from  whom 
they  had  just  reason  to  expect  other  usage ;  and  also  to 
provide  for  their  own  more  peaceable  encouragement  and 
edification. 

Foorthly,  Hereunto  also  belongeth  the  due  exercise  of 
gospel  discipline,  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  It  is  in- 
deed by  some  called  into  question,  whether  there  be  any 
rule  or  discipline  appointed  by  Christ  to  be  exercised  in  his 
chnrches.  But  this  doubt  must  respect  such  outward  forms 
and  modes  of  the  administration  of  these  things,  which  are 
supposed,  but  not  proved  necessary.  For  whether  the  Lord 
Christ  hath  appointed  some  to  rule,  and  some  to  be  ruled ; 
whether  he  hath  prescribed  laws  or  rules,  whereby  the  one 
should  govern  and  the  other  obey  ;  whether  he  hath  deter- 
mined the  matter,  manner,  and  end  of  this  rule  and  govern- 
ment, cannot  well  be  called  into  controversy  by  such  as  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  gospel.  Of  what  nature  or  kind  these 
governors  or  rulers  are  to  be,  what  is  their  oflBce,  how  they 
are  to.be  invested  therewith,  and  by  what  authority,  how 
they  are  to  behave  themselves  in  the  administration  of  the 
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laws  of  the  cknrch,  are  thinga  determined  by  him  in  die 
word.    And  for  the  matters  about  which  they  are  to  be  con-* 
yersant,  it  is  eridently  declared  of  what  natuie  they  are, 
how  they  are  to  be  managed,  and  to  what  end.     The  quali- 
fications and  duties  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
church,  their  deportment  in  it,  their  removal  from  it,  are  all 
expressed  in  the  laws  and  directions  giren  unto  the  same 
end.    In  particular  it  is  ordained,  that  those  who  are  unruly 
or  disorderly,  who  walk  contrary  unto  the  rules  and  waya  of 
holiness  prescribed  unto  the  church,  shall  be  rebuked,  adr 
monished,  instructed ;  and,  if  after  all  means  used  for  their 
amendment,  they  abide  in  impenitency,  that  they  be  ejected 
out  of  communion.     For  the  church,  as  visible,  is  a  society 
gathered  and  erected  to  express  and  declare  the  holiness  of 
Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  grace  in  his  person  and  doc^ 
trine.    And  where  this  is  not  done,  no  church  is  of  any  ad- 
vantage unto  the  interests  of  his  glory  in  this  world.     The 
preservation  therefore  of  holiness  in  them,  whereof  the  dis- 
cipline mentioned  i^  an  effectual  means,  is  as  necessary  and 
of  the  same  impbrtance  with  the  preservation  of  their  being* 
The  Lord  Christ  hath  also  expressly  ordained,  that  in  case 
offences  should  arise  in  and  among  his  churches,  that  in 
and  by  them  they  should  be  composed,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  word  and  his  own  laws ;  and  in  particular,  that 
in  sinful  miscarriages  causing  offence  or  scandal,  there  be  a 
regular  proceeding,  according  unto  an  especial  law  and  con- 
stitution of  his,  for  the  removal  of  the  offence  and  peoovery 
of  the  offender ;  as  also  that  those  who  in  other  cases  have 
fallen  by  the  power  of  temptation,  should  be  restored  by  a 
spirit  of  meekness ;  and,  not  to  instance  ip  more  particulars, 
that  the  whole  flock  be  continually  watched  over,  exhorted* 
warned,  instructed,  comforted,  as  the  necessities  or  occa- 
sions of  the  whole,  or  the  several  members  of  it,  do  require. 
Now  supposing  these  and  the  like  laws,  rules,  and  directions, 
to  be  given  and  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  Christ  (which 
gives  warranty  for  their  execution  unto  men  prudent  for  the 
Bering  of  affairs  acisording  to  their  necessary  cirpumHtaiy.es, 
and  believers  of  the  gospel,  doing  all  things  in  obedience 
unto  him),  we  judge  that  a  complete  rule  or  government  is 
erected  thereby  in  the  church.     However,  we  know  that  the 
exercise  of  discipline  in  every  church,  so  far  as  the  laws  and 
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rules  of  it  are  expressed  in  the  Scrip ture>  and  the  ends  of  it 
directed  unto,  is  as  necessary  as  any  duty  enjoined  unto  us 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  gospel  obedience.  And  where 
this  is  neglected,  it  is  in  vain  for  any  churches  to  expect 
peace  and  unity  in  their  communion,  seeing  itself  neglecteth 
th^  principal  means  of  them.  It  is  pleaded,  that  the  mix* 
lure  of  those  that  are  wicked  and  ungodly  in  the  sacred 
administrations  of  the  church,  doth  neither  defile  the  ad- 
ministrations thAfiiARlves,  nor  render  them  unuseful  unto 
those  who  are  rightly  interested  in  them,  and  duly  prepared 
for  the  participation  of  them.  Hence  that  no  church  ought 
to  be  forsaken,  nor  its  communion  withdrawn  from  merely 
on  that  account,  many  of  old  and  of  late  have  pleaded.  Nor 
do  we  say,  that  this  solely  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  justify  a 
separation  from  any  church.  But  when  a  church  shall  tole- 
rate in  its  communion,  not  only  evil  men,  but  their  evils, 
and  absolutely  refuse  to  use  the  discipline  of  Christ  for  the 
reformation  of  the  one,  and  the  taking  away  of  the  other, 
there  is  great  danger  lest  the  'whole  lump  be  leavened,' 
and  the  edification  of  particular  persons  be  obstructed,  be- 
yond what  the  Lord  Christ  requires  of  them  to  submit  unto 
and  to  acquiesce  in. 

Neither  will  things  have  any  better  success  where  the  dis- 
cipline degenerates  into  an  outward  forcible  jurisdiction  and 
power.  The  things  of  Christ  are  to  be  administered  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  Such  a  frame  of  heart  and  mind  as  was 
in  him,  is  required  of  all  that  act  under  him  and  in  his  name. 
Wherefore  charity,  pity,  compassion,  condescension,  meek- 
ness, and  forbearance,  with  those  other  graces,  which  were 
so  glorioas  and  conspicuous  in  him,  and  in  all  that  he  did, 
are  to  bear  sway  in  the  minds  of  them  who  exercise  this  care 
and  duty  for  him  in  the  church.  To  set  up  such  a  form  of 
the  administration  of  discipline,  or  to  commit  the  exercise 
of  it  onto  such  persons,  as  whereby,  or  by  whom,  the  Lord 
Christ  in  his  rule  of  the  church,  would  be  represented  as  fu- 
rious, captious,  proud,  covetous,  oppressive,  is  not  the  way 
to  honour  him  in  the  world,  nor  to  preserve  the  pesice  of  the 
churches.  And  indeed  some^  while  they  boast  of  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ  and  his  example,  in  opposition  to  his  grace, 
do  in  their  lives  and  practices  make  unto  the  world  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  devil.     But  an  account  of  this  degeneracy 
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is  ^ven  to  distinctly  by  Peitro  Suave^  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,  lib.  4.  ad  Ann.  1661.  that  we 
think  it  not  unmeet  to  express  it  in  his  own  words.  He 
saithy  therefore,  that«  '  Christ  having  commanded  his  apo- 
stles to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments,  he 
left  also  unto  them,  in  the  person  of  all  the  faithful^  this 
principal  precept,  to  love  one  another,  charging  them  to  make 
peace  between  those  that  dissented,  and  for  the  last  remedy 
giving  the  care  thereof  to  the  body  of  the  church ;  promising 
it  should  be  bound  and  loosed  in  heaven,  whatever  they  did 
bind  and  loose  on  earth ;  and  that  whatever  they  did  ask 
with  a  common  consent,  should  be  granted  by  the  Father.  In 
this  charitable  office,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  offended, 
and  pardon  to  the  offender,  the  primitive  church  was  always 
exercised.  And  in  conformity  to  this,  St.  Paul  ordained, 
that  brethien  having  civil  suits  one  against  another,  should 
not  go  to  the  tribunals  of  infidels  ;  but  that  wise  men  should 
be  appointed  to  judge  the  differences;  and  this  was  a  kind 
of  civil  judgment,  as  the  other  had  the  similitude  of  a  crimi- 
nal ;  but  were  both  so  different  from  the  judgments  of  the 
world,  that  as  these  are  executed  by  the  power  of  the  judge 
who  enforceth  submission,  so  those  only  by  the  will  of  the 
guilty  to  receive  them ;  who  refusing  of  them,  the  ecclesias- 
tical judge  remaineth  without  execution,  and  hath  no  power 
but  to  foreshew  the  judgment  of  God,  which  according  to 
his  omnipotent  good  pleasure  will  follow  in  this  life  or  the 
next.  And  indeed  the  ecclesiastical  judgment  did  deserve 
the  name  of  charity,  in  regard  that  it  did  only  induce  the 
guilty  to  submit,  and  the  church  to  judge  with  such  since- 
rity, that  neither  in  the  one  any  bad  effect  could  have  place, 
nor  just  complaint  in  the  other ;  and  the  excess  of  charity 
in  correcting,  did  make  the  corrector  to  feel  greater  pain 
than  the  corrected ;  so  that  in  the  church  no  punishment 
was  imposed,  without  lamentation  in  the  multitude,  and 
greater  of  the  better  sort.  And  this  was  the  cause  why  to 
correct  was  called  to  lament.  So  St^  Paul,  rebuking  of  the 
Corinthians,  for  not  chastising  the  incestuous,  said,  *  You 
have  not  lamented  to  separate  such  a  transgressor  from  you.' 
And  in  another  epi3tle,  '  I  fear  that  when  I  come  unto  you, 
I  shall  not  find  you  such  as  I  desire,  but  in  contentions  and 
tumults,  and  that  at  my  coming  I  shall  lament  many  of  those 
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who  here  Moned  before/  The  judgment  of  the  church  (w 
it  is  necessary  in  every  multitude)  was  fit  that  it  should  be 
condnoted  by  one,  who  should  preside  and  guide  the  action, 
pcopose  the  matters,  and  collect  the  points  to  be  consulted 
on*  This  care,  due  to  the  most  principal  and  worthy  person, 
always  committed  to  the  bishqp :  and  when  the  churches 
many,  the  propositions  and  deliberations  were  made  by 
Ae  bishop,  first  in  the  college  of  the  priests  and  deacons, 
vliich  they  called  the  presbytery,  and  there  were  ripened,  to 
saedTe  afterward  the  last  resolution  in  the  general  congre- 
gation of  the  church.  This  form  was  still  on  foot  in  the  year 
260,  and  is  plainly  seen  by  the  epistles  of  Cyprian,  who  in 
the  matter  concerning  those  who  did  eat  of  meats  ofiered  to 
idols,  and  subscribe  to  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles,  writeth 
to  thepresby  tery,  that  he  doth  not  think  to  do  any  thing  with- 
oat  their  counsel,  and  consent  of  the  people,  and  writeth  to 
the  people,  that  at  his  return  he  will  examine  the  causes  and 
merits  tiiereof  in  their  presence,  and  under  their  judgment; 
and  he  wrote  to  those  priests,  who  of  their  own  brain  had 
reconciled  some,  that  they  should  give  an  account  to  the 
people. 

'  The  goodness  and  charity  of  the  bishops  made  their 
opiiiion  for  the  most  part  to  be  followed,  and  by  little  and 
fitde,  was  cause  that  the  church,  charity  waxing  cold,  not 
legarding  the  charge  laid  upon  them  by  Christ,  did  lean  the 
ear  to  the  bishop ;  and  ambition,  a  witty  passion,  which  doth 
insinuate  itself  in  the  show  of  virtue,  did  cause  it  to  be  resh 
dily  embraced.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  change  was 
the  ceasing  of  the  persecutions :  for  then  the  bishops  did 
erect,  as  it  were  a  tribunal,  which  was  much  frequented ; 
because  as  temporal  commodities,  so  suits  did  increase. 
T^is  judgment,  diough  it  were  not  as  the  former  in  regard 
of  the  form,  to  determipe  all  by  the  opinion  of  the  churchy 
jet  it  was  of  the  same  eincerity.  Whereupon  Constantino, 
seeing  how  profitable  it  was  to  detennine  causes,  and  that 
by  the  authority  of  religion,  captious  actions  were  disco- 
vered which  the  judges  could  not  penetrate,  made  a  law  that 
there  should  be  no  i^ipeal  from  the  sentences  of  bisho|Mi, 
which  should  be  executed  by  the  secular  judge.  And  if,  in 
m  canse  depending  before  a  secular  tribunal,  in  any  state 
tfaeieof,  either  of  the  parties,  though  the  odier  ccmtradic^ 
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shall  demand  the  episcopal  jodgment,  the  cause  shall  be 
immediately  remitted  to  him.     Here  the  tribunal  of  the 
bishop  began  to  be  a  common  pleading-place,  having  exe- 
cution by  the  ministry  of  the  magistrate^  and  to  gain  the 
name  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  episcopal  audience,  and  such- 
like.   The  emperor  Valence  did  enlarge  it ;  who,  in  the  year 
365^  gave  the  bishop  the  care  over  all  the  prizes  of  vendi- 
ble things :  this  judicial  negociation  pleased  not  the  good 
bishops.     Possidonius  doth  recount,  thsit  Austin    being 
employed  herein,  sometimes  until  dinner-time,  sometimes 
longer,  was  wont  to  say,  that  it  was  a  trouble,  and  did  divert 
him  from  doing  things  proper  unto  him :  and  himself  writeth, 
that  it  was  to  leave  things  profitable  and  to  attend  things 
tumultuous  and  perplexed.     And  St.  Paul  did  not  take  it 
unto  himself,  as  being  not  fit  for  a  preacher ;  but  would  have 
it  given  to  others.    Afterward  some  bishops  beginning  to 
abuse  the  authority  given  them  by  the  law  of  Constantine> 
that  was  seventy  years  after  revoked  by  Ascadius  and  Ho- 
norius,and  an  ordinance  made,  that  they  should  judge  causes 
of  religion,  and  not  civil,  except  both  parties  did  consent, 
and  declared  that  they  should  not  be  thought  to  have  a 
court :  which  law  being  not  much  observed  in  Rome,  in  re- 
gard of  the  great  power  of  the  bishops,  Valentinian  being  in 
die  city  in  the  year  452  did  renew  it,  and  made  it  to  be  put 
in  execution.     But  a  little  after,  some  part  of  the  power 
taken  away  was  restored  by  the  princes  that  followed;  so 
that  Justinian  did  establish  unto  them  a  court  and  audience, 
and  assigned  unto  them  the  causes  of  religion,  the  eccle- 
siastical faults  of  the  clergy,  and  divers  voluntary  jurisdic- 
tions also  over  the  laity.     By  these  degrees  the  charitable 
correction  of  Christ  did  degenerate  into  domination,  and 
made  Christians  lose  their  ancient  reverence  and  obedience. 
It  is  denied  in  words,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  do- 
minion, as  is  the  secular  ;  yet  one  knoweth  not  how  to  put 
a  difference  1)etween  them.     But  St.  Paul  did  put  it  when 
he  wrote  to  Timothy,  and  repeated  it  to  Titus,  that  a  bishop 
should  not  be  greedy  of  gain,  nor  a  striker.    Now  on  the 
contrary,  they  made  men  pay  for  processes,  and  imprison  the 
parties,  as  is  done  in  the  secular  court,*  &c. 

This  degeneracy  of  discipline  was  long  since  esteemed 
burdensome,  and  looked  on  as  the  cause  of  innumerable 
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troabl^  and  grievances  unto  all  sorts  of  people :  yea,  it  hath 
had  no  better  esteem  among  them  who  had  little  or  no  a(5- 
qofdntance  with  what  is  taught  concerning  these  things  ill 
the  Scripture :  only  they  found  an  inconsistency  in  it  with 
thbse  laws  and  privileges  of  their  several  countries  whereby 
Ai^^  civil  liberties  and  advantages  were  confirmed  unto  them. 
AAA  if  at  any  time  it  take  place  or  prevail  amongst  persoM 
of  more  light  and  knowledge,  who  are  able  to  compare  it,  or 
ibe  practice  of  it,  with  the  institutions  of  Christ  in  the  gota- 
pel^  iBUid  the  manner  of  the  administration  therein  also  dt* 
ifiected^  it  greatly  alienates  the  minds  of  men  from  the  com;- 
tuiaAHn  of  such  churches.     Especially  it  doth  so,  if  set  up 
imfo  im  exclusion  of  that  benign,  kind,  spiritual,  and  every 
wayusefxil  discipline,  that  Christ  hath  appointed  to  be  ex- 
eroised  in  his  church.    When  corruptions  and  abuses  were 
oome  to  the  height  in  the  papacy  in  this  matter,  we  know 
what  ensued  thereon.    Divines,  indeed,  and  sundry  other 
persons  learned  and   godly,  did  principally  insist  on  the! 
enim  atad  heresies  which  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
wifli  die  defilements  and  abominations  of  their  worship.  But 
thaC  Which  alienated  the  minds  of  princes,  magistrates,  and 
wkdle  nations  from  them,  was  the  ecclesiastical  domination 
wUch  they  had  craftily  erected  and  cunningly  managed  uxrtU 
Ati  ends  of  their  own  ambition,  power,  and  avarice,  undei^ 
iSke  mnie  of  church-rule  and  discipline.    And  wherever  anjf 
€hSng  of  the  liame  kind  is  continued,  that  a  rule  under  QA 
eame  pretence  is  erected  and  exercised  in  any  church  afti^ 
Ihe  nature  of  secular  courts,  by  force  and  power;  ptii'^lorSSL 
in  legsl  citations,  penal  ties,  pecuniary  nlulcts,  without 'aK 
tfpen  evidence  of  men  being  acted  in  what  they  do  hereiiij 
wjf  love,  charity,  compassion  towards  the  souls  of  mra;  ^fecMl 
for  die  glory  of  God  and  honour  of  Christ,  with  a  design  litf 
ilie  purity,  holiness,  and  reformation  of  the  members  of  ifi 
that  chntish  may  hot  expect  unity  and  peace  any  longer  iHSiid 
tteletror  of  its  proceedmgs  doth  overbalance  othef  tfa6d^hlti 
and  denreis  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  duty  in* all  that;  tiief^ 
lohg  hiitb  it.    Yea,  whatever  is,  or  is  to  be  thb  manner  of 
tte  Admitiistration  of  discipline  in  the  church,  about  whidS 
Aere  ixoLy  b'e  doubtful  disputations,  which  men  of 'an  oriH* 
i^itf  k»pacity  tiay  not  be  able  clearly  to  dcftermine' ;  yetf  if 
the  avowed  end  of  it  b^  not  this  ptiri'ty  and  holiness  of  the 
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diiurch,  and  if  the  elBbets  of  it  in  a  tendency  unto  that  end 
be  not  manifest^  it  is  hard  to  find  cat  whence  onr  obligation 
to  a  compliance  with  it  should  arise.    And  where  an  ontp 
ward  conformity  nnto  some  church-order  is  aimed  at  alone, 
in  the  room  of  all  other  things,  it  will  qnickly  proTO  itself 
to  be  nothing,  or  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  Christ.    And 
these  things  do  alienate  the  minds  of  many  from  an  acqui- 
escence in  their  stations  or  relations  to  such  churches.  For 
the  principal  enforcements  of  men's  obedience  and  rcTerence 
onto  the  rulers  of  the  church,  is  because  they  'watch  di- 
ligently for  the  good  of  their  souls,  as  those  that  must  give 
an  account '^    And  if  they  see  such  set  oTer  them  as  give  no 
efidence  of  any  such  watchful  care  acting  itself  according 
to  those  Scripture  directions  which  are  continually  read 
nnto  them,  but  rather  rule  them  with  force  and  rigour,  seek- 
ing theirs,  not  them,  they  grow  weary  of  the  yoke,  and 
sometimes  regularly,  sometimes  irregularly,  contriTO  their 
own  freedom  and  deliverance. 

It  may  not  here  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  and 
occasions  that  have  seduced  churches  and  their  rulers  into 
the  miscarriages  insisted  on.  Now  these  are  chiefly  some 
principles  with  their  application  that  they  have  trusted  unto ; 
but  which  indeed  have  really  deceived  them,  and  will  yet 
continue  so  to  do.  And  the  first  of  these  is,  that  whereaa 
they  are  true  churches,  and  thereon  intrusted  with  all  church- 
power  and  privileges,  they  need  not  farther  concern  them- 
selves to  seek  for  grounds  or  warranty  to  keep  up  all  their 
members  unto  their  communion.  For  be  they  otherwise 
what  they  will,  so  long  as  they  are  true  churches,  it  is  theic 
duty  to  abide  in  their  peace  and  order.  If  any  call  their 
church-state  into  question,  they  take  no  consideration  of 
them,  but  how  they  may  be  punished ;  it  may  be  destroyed, 
as  perverse  schismatics.  And  they  are  ready  to  suppose 
that  upon  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are  true  churches, 
every  dissent  from  them  in  any  thing  must  needs  be  crimi- 
nal :  as  if  it  were  all  one  to  be  a  true  church,  and  to  be  in 
the  truth  and  right  in  all  things ;  a  supposition  whereof  in- 
cludes a  nullity  in  the  state  of  those  churches  which  in  the 
least  differ  from  them  ;  than  which  there  is  no  more  uncha- 
ritable nor  schismatical  principle  in  the  world :  but  in  the 
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OQQunon  definition  of  schism,  that  it  is  a  causeless  separar 
tioa.firom  a  true  church,  that  term  of  causeless  is  very  little 
considered  or  weighed  by  them  whose  interest  it  is  to  lay 
the  charge  of  it  on  others.  And  hence  it  is  come  to  pass^ 
that  wherever  there  have  been  complaints  of  faults,  miscar- 
riages, .  errors,  defections  of  churches  in  late  ages,  their 
coonaels  have  only  been  how  to  destroy  the  complainers^ 
not  .in  the  least  how  they  should  reform  themselves;  as 
though  in  church  affairs,  truth,  right,  and  equity  were 
entailed  on  power  and  possession.  How  the  complaints 
copcetning  the  church  of  Rome,  quickened  by  the  out- 
cries of  so  many  provinces  of  Europe,  and  evidence  in 
matter  of  fitct  were  eluded  and  frustrated  in  the  council  of 
TVenty  leaving  all  things  to  be  tried  out  by  interest  and 
force,  is  full  well  known.  For  they  know  that  no  reformap 
tion  can  be  attempted  and  accomplished,  but  it  will  be  a 
bnainess  of  great  labour,  care,  and  trouble,  things  not  de- 
lightful unto  the  minds  of  men  at  ease.  Besides,  as  it  may 
possibly  ruffle  or  discompose  some  of  the  chiefs  in  their  pre* 
sent  ways  or  enjoyments ;  so  it  will,  as  they  fear,  tend  to 
their  disreputation,  as  though  they  had  formerly  been  out  of 
the  way,  or  neglective  of  their  duty :  and  this,  as  they  sup- 
pose, would  draw  after  it  another  inconvenience,  by  reflect- 
ing on  them  and  their  practices,  as  the  occasions  of  former 
disorders  and  divisions.  They  choose,  therefore,  generally 
to  flatter  themselves  under  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
church,  and  lay  up  their  defence  and  security  against  an 
humble  painful  reformation,  in  a  plea  that  they  need  it  not. 
So  was  it  with  the  church  of  Laodicea  of  old,  who  in  tho 
height  of  her  decaying  condition,  flattered  herself,  'that  she 
was  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  had  need  of  nothing  ; 
and  knew  not,'  or  would  not  acknowledge,  'that  she  was 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked/' 
Now  it  cannot  but  seem  exceeding  strange  unto  men  who 
wisjsly  consider  these  things,  that  whereas  the  churches 
which  were  planted  and  watered  by  the  apdstles  themselves^ 
and  enjoyed  for  some  good  season  the  presence  and  advan* 
tagfs  of  their  infallible  guidance  to  preserve  them  in  their 
original  purHy  and  order,  did  within  a  few  years,  many  of 
theniji  so  degenerate,  and  stand  in  ne^ed  of  reformation,  that 
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our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  threatened  from  heaven  to  cast  them 
off  and  destroy  them,  unless  they  did  speedily  reform  them- 
selves according  to  his  mind ;  that  those  now  in  the  world, 
ordered  at  first  by  persons  fallible*  and  who  in  many  things 
were  actually  deceived,  should  so  continue  in  their  purity 
and  holiness  from  age  to  age,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  re- 
formation or  amendment.    Well  will  it  be,  if  it  prove  so  at 
the  great  day  of  visitation.     In  the  mean  time  it  becomes  the 
guides  of  all  the  churches  in  the  world,  to  take  care  that 
there  do  not  such  decays  of  truth,  holiness,  and  purity  in 
worship,  fall  out  under  their  hand  in  the  churches  wherein 
they  preside,  as  that  for  them  they  should  be  rejected  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  threatens  to  deal  with  those  who 
are  guilty  of  such  defections.  Fortbe  state  of  the  generality 
of  churches  is  such  at  this  day  in  the  world,  as  he  who 
thinks  them  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any  reformation,  may 
justly  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  their  sinful  degeneracy. 
We  are  not  ignorant  what  is  usually  pleaded  in  bar  unto  all 
endeavours  after  church-reformation :  for,  they  say,  if  upon 
the  clamours  of  a  few  humorous,  discontented  persons,  whom 
nothing  will  please,  and  who,  perhaps,  arc  not  agreed  among 
themselves,  a  reformation  must  instantly  be  made  or  at- 
tempted, there  will  be  nothing  stable,  firm,  or  sacred  left  in 
the  church.    Things  once  well  established  are  not  to  be 
called  into  question  upon  every  one's  exceptions.  And  these 
things  are  vehemently  pleaded,  and  urged  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  thoughts  of  changing  any  thing,  though  evidently  for 
the  better.     But  long-continued  complaints,  and  petitions 
of  multitudes,  whose  sincerity  hath  received  as  great  an  at- 
testation as  human  nature,  or  Christian  religion  can  give, 
it  maybe  deserve  not  to  be  so  despised  :  however  the  jea- 
lousy which  churches  and  their  rulers  ought  to  have  over 
themselves,  their  state  and  condition,  and  the  presence  of 
the  glory  of  Christ  among  them,  or  its  departure  from  them, 
especially  considering  the  fearful  example  of  the  defection 
and  apostacy  of  many  churches,  which  is  continually  before 
their  eyes,  seems  to  require  a  readiness  in  them  on  every 
intimation  or  remembrance,  to  search  into  their  state  and 
condition,  and  to  redress  what  they  find  amiss  :  for  suppose 
they  should  be  in  the  right,  and  blameless  as  to  those  orders 
and  constitutions  wherein  others  dissent  from  them,  yet 
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ihflie  nay  be  such  defSects  and  declensioiui  in  doctrine^  ho- 
finiany  and  the  fruits  of  them  in  the  world,  as  the  most  strict 
obaeriration  of  outward  order,  will  neither  countenance,  nor 
compensate :  for  to  think  to  preserve  a  church  by  outward 
oidek*,  when  its  internal  principles  of  faith  and  holiness  are 
decayed^  is  but  to  do  like  him,  who,  endeavouring  to  set  a 
dtad  body  upright,  but  failing  in  his  attempt,  concluded, 
ftat  thiere  was  somewhat  wanting  within. 

Another  principle  of  the  same  importance,  and  applied 
VBilo  the  same  purpose,  is.  That  the  people  are  neither  able 
Bor  fit  to  judge  for  themselves;  but  ought,  in  all  things,  to 
give  themselves  up  unto  the  conduct  of  their  guides,  and  to 
leat  latisfied  in  what  they  purpose  and  prescribe  unto  them. 
Tbe  imbibing  of  this  apprehension,  which  is  exceedingly 
well  suited  to  be  made  a  covering  to  the  pride  and  igno- 
ouoe  of  those  unto  whose  interests  it  is  accommodated, 
vmkes.  them  impatient  of  hearing  any  thing  concerning  the 
fiberty  of  Christians  in  common,  to  judge  of  what  is  their 
daty,  what  they  are  to  do,  and  what  they  are  not  to  do,  in 
tfiiiige  sacred  and  religious.  Only  it  is  acknowledged  there 
is  so  mneh  ingenuity  in  the  management  of  this  principle, 
and  its  application,  that  it  is  seldom  extended  by  any  be- 
yond their  own  concernments :  for  whereas  the  church  of 
Some  hath  no  way  to  maintain  itself  in  its  doctrine  and  es* 
sential  parts  of  its  constitution,  but  by  an  implicit  faith  and 
obedience  in  its  subjects :  seeing  the  animating  priuciples  of 
its  profession,  will  endure  no  kind  of  impartial  test  or  trial, 
lliey  ex:tend  it  unto  all  things,  as  well  in  matters  of  faith,  as 
of  worship  and  discipline.  But  those  who  are  secure  that 
the  fidth  which  they  profess  will  endure  an  examination  by 
the  Scripture,  as  being  founded  therein,  and  thence  educed, 
they  vriU  allow  unto  the  people,  at  least  a  judgment  of  dis- 
oeming  truth  from  falsehood,  to  be  exercised  about  the  doo- 
trines  which  they  teach :  but  as  for  the  things  which  con- 
oem  the  worship  of  God,  and  rule  of  the  church,  wherein 
they  hav^  an  especial  interest  and  concern,  there  they  betake 
thmiselves  for  relief  unto  this  principle.  Now  as  there  is 
ttnostB  honesty  and  safety  in  this  latter  way  than  in  the 
fimner ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  is  less  of  inge* 
nmty  and  self-consistency :  for  if  you  will  allow  the  people 
to  sseke  a  judgment  in  and  about  any  thing  that  is  •  sacred 
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or  rdigiou,  you  will  never  know  howio  hit  a  joint  aright 
to  make  a  eeparation  among  such  things ;  bo  as  to  say  with 
any  pretence  of  reason^  about  these  things  they  may  jodge 
for  tiiemselyes»  but  not  about  those.  And  it  is  a  little  too 
open  to  say,  that  they  may  exercise  a  judgment  about 
what  Ood  bath  appointed*  but  none  about  what  we  appoint 
ourselves.  But  without  offence  be  it  spoken,  this  appre- 
hension, in  its  whole  latitude,  and  under  its  restrictions,  is 
so  weak  and  ridiculous,  that  it  must  be  thought  to  proceed 
from  an  excess  of  prejudice,  if  any  man  of  learning  should 
undertake  to  patronize  it.  Those  who  speak  in  these  things 
out  of  custom  and  interest,  without  a  due  examination  of 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  what  they  affirm  or  deny,  as 
many  do,  are  of  no  consideration:  and  it  is  not  amiss  for 
them  to  keep  their  distance,  and  stand  upon  their  guard, 
lest  many  of  those  whom  they  exclude  from  judging  for 
themselves,  should  be  found  more  competent  judges  in 
those  matters  than  themselves.  And  let  churches  and 
'  church-rulers  do  what  they  please,  every  man  at  last  will  be 

determined  in  what  is  meet  for  him  to  do,  by  his  own  reason 
and  judgment.  Churches  may  inform  the  minds  of  men, 
they  cannot  enforce  them.  And  if  those  that  adhere  unto 
any  church  do  not  do  so,  because  they  judge  that  it  is  their 
duty,  and  best  for  them  so  to  do,  they  therein  differ  not 
much  from  a  herd  of  Creatures,  that  are  called  by  another 
name.  And  yet  a  secret  apprehension  in  some,  that  the 
disposal  of  the  concernments  of  the  worship  of  God,  is  so 
left  and  confined  unto  themselves,  as  that  nothing  is  left 
unto  the  people  but  the  glory  of  obedience,  without  any 
sedulous  inquiry  after  what  is  their  own  duty,  with  respect 
unto  that  account  which  every  one  must  give  of  himself 
unto  God,  doth  greatly  influence  them  into  the  neglects 
insisted  on.  And  when  any  of  the  people  come  to  know 
their  own  liberty  and  duty  in  these  things,  as  they  cannot 
but  know  it,  if  at  all  they  apply  their  minds  unto  the  con- 
sideration of  them,  they  are  ready  to  be  alienated  from 
those  who  will  neither  permit  them  to  judge  for  themselves, 
nor  are  able  to  answer  for  them,  if  they  should  be  misled, 
'  For  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind/  as  well  he  that  is  led,  as  he 
that  leads,  *  will  fall  into  the  ditch.' 

Add  hereunto  the  thoughts  of  some,  that  secular  gran- 
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deor,  and  outward  pomp,  with  a  distance  and  reservedneta 
fitMtt  the  conversation  of  ordinary  men,  are  necessary  in  eo*- 
etesiastics,  to  raise  and  preserve  that  popnlar  veneration^ 
which  they  Pappose  to  be  their  due.  Without  this  it  is 
Acmght  government  will  not  be  carried  on,  nor  theminda  of 
aen  awed  nnto  obedience.  Certain  it  is  that  this  was  not 
Ae  jodgment  of  the  apostles  of  old,  nor  of  the  bishops  or 
paatora  of  the  primitive  churches.  It  is  certain  also,  that  no 
dhection  is  given  for  it,  in  any  of  the  sacred  or  ancient  eo- 
deaiastical  writings.  And  yet  they  all  of  them  abound  with 
natmctions  how  the  guides  of  the  church  should  preserve 
Aat  respect  which  is  their  due.  The  sum  of  what  they 
teach  UB  to  this  purpose  is,  that  in  humility,  patience,  self- 
denial,  readiness  to  take  up  the  cross,  in  labours,  kindness, 
compassion,  and  zeal  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  should  excel  and  go  before 
Ihe  flock  as  their  example.'  This  way  of  procuring  venera- 
unto  church-guides  by  worldly  state,  greatness,  seenH 
domination  or  power,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  an  utter 
stranger  unto  the  primitive  times  :  yea,  not  only  so,  but  it 
seems  to  be  expressly  prohibited  in  that  direction  of  our 
8«vionr  unto  them,*  for  avoiding  conformity  in  these  things' 
mCo-the  rulers  of  the  world.  But  those  times  they  say  are 
past  and  gone :  there  remains  not  that  piety  and  devotion  in 
GfaMstiAns,  as  to  reverence  their  pastors  for  their  humility^ 
gtiieeH;  labours,  and  gifts.  The  good  things  of  this  worid 
itte  now  given  them  to  be  used ;  and  it  is  but  a  popular  level- 
litig  spirit  that  envies  the  dignities  and  exaltation  of  the* 
elergy.  Be  it  so,  therefore,  that  in  any  place  they  are  justly 
and  osefolly,  at  least  as  unto  themselves,  possessed  of  dig^- 
aities  and  revenues ;  and  far  be  it  from  us,  or  any  of  us,  to 
envy  them  their  enjoyments,  or  to  endeavour  their  depriva- 
tion of  them :  but  we  must  crave  leave  to  say,  that  the  use- 
of  them  to  the  end  mentioned  is  vain,  and  wholly  frustrate. 
And  if  it  be  so,  indeed,  that  Christians,  or  professors  of  the 
gospel,  will  not  pay  the  respect  and  duty  which  they  owe 
mito  their  pastors  and  guides  upon  the  account  of  their  o^ 
floe,  with  tiieir  work  and  labour  therein,  it  is  an  open  evi- 
dence how  great  a  necessity  there  is  for  all  men  to  endeavour 
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tlie  reduction  of  primitiTe  light,  truth,  holiness,  and  obe- 
dience into  churches :  for  this  is  that  which  hath  endangered 
their  ruin,  and  will  effect  it,  if  continued ;  namely,  an  ac- 
oommodation  of  church-order  and  discipline,  isitb  the  state 
and  deportment  of  rulers,  unto  the  decays  and  irreligion  of 
the  people,  which  should  have  been  corrected  and  removed 
by  their  reformation.  But  we  hope  better  things  of  many 
Christians,  whose  faith  and  obedience  are  rather  to  be  imi- 
tated, than  the  corrupt  degeneracy  of  others  to  be  complied 
with;  or  provided  for.  However,  it  is  evident  that  this  cor- 
rupt persuasion  hath  in  most  ages,  since  the  days  of  Paulas 
Samosatenus,  let  out  and  given  countenance  unto  the  pride, 
covetousness,  ambition,  and  vain-glory  of  several  ecclesias- 
tics. For  how  can  it  be  otherwise  with  them,  who  being 
possessed  of  the  secular  advantages  which  some  churches 
have  obtained  in  the  world,  are  otherwise  utterly  destitute 
of  those  qualifications,  which  the  names  of  the  places  they 
possess  do  require.  And  yet  all  this  while  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  give  one  single  instance  where  that  respect  and 
estimation  which  the  Scripture  requires  in  the  people  to- 
wards their  spiritual  guides,  were  ingenerated  or  improved 
by  that  worldly  grandeur,  pomp,  and  domination,  which 
some  pretend  to  be  so  useful  unto  that  end  and  purpose.  For 
that  awe  which  is  put  thereby  on  the  spirits  of  the  common 
sort  of  men;  that  terror  which  these  things  strike  into  the 
minds  of  any  who  may  be  obnoxious  unto  trouble  and  dis- 
advantage from  them ;  that  outward  observance  which  is  by 
some  done  unto  persons  vested  with  them,  with  the  admis- 
sion which  they  have  thereby  into  an  equality  of  society  with 
great  men  in  the  world,  are  things  quite  of  another  nature. 
And  those  who  satisfy  and  please  themselves  herewith,  in- 
stead of  that  regard  which  is  due  unto  the  officers  or  guides 
of  the  churches  of  Christ,  from  the  people  that  belong  unto 
them,  do  but  help  on  their  defection  from  their  duty  incum- 
bent on  them.  Neither  were  it  difficult  to  manifest  what  in- 
numerable scandalous  offences,  proceeding  from  the  pride 
and  elation  of  mind  that  is  found  among  many,  who  being 
perhaps  young  and  ignorant,  it  may  be  corrupt  in  their  con- 
versations, having  nothing  to  bear  up  themselves  withal,  but 
an  interest  in  dignities  and  worldly  riches,  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  this  corrupt  persuasion.     And  it  is  not  hard  to 
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jttdge  how  much  is  lost  hereby  from  the  true  glory  and 
.faoMity^of  .the  church.  The  people  are  quietly  suffered  to 
4l«eay  in  that  love  and  respect  towards  their  pastors*  which 
i»;llieir  grace  and  duty,  whilst  thiey  will  pay  that  outward 
jfMeratioD  which  worldly  grandeur  doth  acquire,  and  paston 
«stiBfying  themselves  therewith,  grow  neglective  of  that  ez- 
jsmplary  humility  and  holiness,  of  that  laborious,  diligence  in 
•the  dispensation  of  the  word,  and  care  for  the  souls  of  the 
jBock,  which  should  procure  them  that  holy  respect  whic)i 
is. due  unto  their  office  by  the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ. 
JBot  these  things  are  here  mentioned  only  on  the  occasion 
jpf  what  was.  before  discoursed  of. 

. .  Another  great  occasion  of  schisms  and  divisions  among 
CbristianSt  ariseth  from  the  remainders  of  that  confusion 
which  was  brought  upon  the  churches  of  Europe,  by  that 
general  apoatacy  from   gospel  truth,    purity,    and  order, 
n^Jherein  tbey  were  for  sundry  ages  involved :  few  churches 
in^  the  world  have  yet  totally  freed  themselves  from  being 
ia^Qenced  by  the  relics  of  its  disorders.    That  such  an  apoa^ 
tttoy  did  befall  these  churches  we  shall  not  need  to  prove. 
A  ^Ufiposition  of  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  church*state  ef 
Soglapd*    That  things  should  so  fall  out  among  them,  was 
^.  .0I4  foretold  by  the  Holy  Ghost.^    That  many  churches 
Jiave  received  a  signal  deliverance  from  the  principal  enls 
p{  that  apoatacy  in  the  reformation,  we  all  acknowledge :  for 
therein  by  several  ways,  and  in  several  degrees  of  snccesi»  a 
^tum  qnto  their  pristine  faith  and  order  was  sincerely:  en- 
deavoured.   And  so  far  was  there  a  blessing  accompanying 
of  their  endeavours,  as  that  they  were  all  of  them  deliv«icd 
from  things  in  themselves  pernicious  and  destructive  to 'tie 
jMmls  of  men.    Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
tbere  do  yet  continue  among  them  sundry  remainders- of 
those  disorders,  which  under  their  fatal  declension  tiiey 
Jrere  oast  into.    Nor  doth  there  need  any  fisurther  pvodf 
jhfkeof^-than  the  incurable  differences  and  divisions  thatave 
found  among  them  :  for  had  they  attained  their -primiisve 
4X»iditidn,  such  divisions  with  all  their  causes  had  been  pre- 
vented. And  the  Papists,  upbraiding  Protestants  with  their 
intestine  differences  and  schisms,  do  but  reproach  them  that 
ihey  have  not  been  able  in  a  hundred  years  to  rectify  all 
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tlM>se  abnies,  and  remove  til  thoee  diediden  whioh  thej 
Here  inTeDtiiigp  and  did  introdnce  in  a  thooeand.  Then  is 
one  thing  only  of  tbie  nature,  or  that  owee  itaelf  nnto  tfaia 
original*  which  we  shall  instance  in,  as  an  occasion  of  much 
disorder  in  the  present  churches,  and  of  great  divisions  that 
ensue  thereon.  It  is  known  none  were  admitted  unto  the 
fidlowship  of  the  church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  but 
upon  their  repentance,  faith,  and  turning  unto  (Sod.  The 
plain  story  of  their  preaching,  the  success  which  they  had 
therein,  and  their  proceedings  to  gather  and  plant  chuiches 
thereon*  puts  this  out  of  the  reach  of  all  sober  contradiction. 
None  will  say  that  they  gathered  churches  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  is,  while  they  continued  such ;  nor  of  open 
sinners  continuing  to  live  in  their  sins.  An  eindence,  there- 
fiire,  and  confession  of  conversion  to  Ood,  was  unavddably 
neoessary  to  the  admission  of  members  in  the  first  churches; 
Neither  will  we  ever  contend  with  such  importune  pie- 
jndices,  as,  under  any  pretences  capable  of  a  wrangling 
countenance  shall  set  up  against  this  evidence.  Hence,  in 
the  judgment  of  charity,  all  the  members  of  those  churchea 
were  looked  on  as  persons  really  justified  and  sanctified,  aa 
eflTectually  converted  unto  God ;  and  as  such  were  they 
saluted  and  treated  by  the  apostles :  as  such,  we  say,  they 
were  looked  on  and  owned ;  and  as  such,  upon  their  confes* 
sion,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  men,  even  the  apostles  them- 
selves, to  look  on  them  and  own  them  ;  though  absolutely 
in  the  sight  of  God*  who  alone  is  '  searcher  of  the  hearts  of 
men/  some  among  them  were  hypocrites*  and  some  proved 
apostates.  But  this  profession  of  conversion  unto  God  by 
the  ministry  of  the  word*  and  the  mutual  acknowledgment 
of  each  other  as  so  converted  unto  God  in  a  way  of  duty, 
was  the  foundation  of  holy  spiritual  love  and  unity  among 
them.  And  although  this  did  not*  nor  could  preserve  all 
the  first  churches  absolutely  free  from  schisms  and  divi- 
sions* yet  was  it  the  most  sovereign  antidote  against  that 
infection*  and  the  most  efiectual  means  for  the  reduction  of 
unity*  after  that  by  the  violent  interposition  of  men's  cor- 
ruptions and  temptations*  it  had  been  lost  for  a  season. 
Afterward*  in  the  primitive  times,  when  many  more  took  on 
them  the  profession  of  Christian  religion*  who  had  not  such 
eminent  and  visible  conversions  unto  God,  as  most  of  those 
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had  who  were  changed  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  that 
persons  unfit  and  unqualified  for  that  state  and  condition  of 
being  members  of  churches,  might  not  be  admitted  into  them, 
vnto  the  disturbance  of  their  order,  and  disreputation  of  their 
holy  conversation ;  they  were  for  some  good  season  kept  in 
tfa^  condition  of  expectants,  and  called  catechumens,  or  per- 
sons that  attended  the  church  for  instruction.    In  this  state 
€key  were  taught  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  trial  was 
-  made  of  their  faith,  holiness,  and  constancy,  before  their 
admission  :  and  by  this  means  was  the  preservation  of  the 
cbmrches  in  purity,  peace,  and  order,  provided  for.    Espe- 
cially were  they  so  in  conjunction  wiUi  that  severe  disci- 
]iluie  which  was  then  exercised  towards  all  the  members  of 
iliem.    But  after  that  the  multitudes  of  the  Gentile  world, 
in  the  times  of  the  first -Christian  emperors,  pressed  into  the 
eburch,  and  were  admitted  on  much  easier  terms  than  those 
hefisre  mentioned,  whole  nations  came  to  claim  successively 
Am  privilege  of  church-membership,  without  any  personal 
dnty  performed  or  profession  made  unto  the  purpose  on  their 
past*    And  so  do  they  continue  to  do  in  many  places  to 
ttis  day.    Men  generally  trouble  themselves  no  farther 
Acfot  a  title  to  church-membership  and  privileges,  but  rest 
in  the  prepossession  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own  nati- 
'  'vity  in  such  or  such  places.    For  whatever  may  be  owned 
or  aoknowledged  concerning  the  necessity  of  a  visible  pro- 
Aflsion  of  fieiith  and  repentance,  and  that  credible  as  to  the 
•incerity  of  it  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  it  is  certain  for 
dbe  most  part  no  such  thing  is  required  of  any,  nor  per- 
fimwd  by  them.    And  they  do  but  ill  consult  for  the  edifl- 
<8Stion  of  the  church,  or  the  good  of  the  souls  of  men,  who 
would  teach  them  to  rest  in  an  outward  formal  representa- 
tion of  things,  instead  of  the  reality  of  duties  and  the  power 
of  ^internal  grace.    And  no  small  part  of  the  present  ruin  of 
Christian  religion  owes  itself  unto  this  corrupt  principle. 
9m  whereas  the  things  of  it  which  consist  in  powers  inter- 
Bsl,  and  effectual  operations  of  grace,  have  outward  reprd- 
asntations  of  them,  which  firom  their  relation  unto  what  Uiey 
rapjfosent,  are  called  by  the  same  names  with  them,  many 
.tako  up  with  and  rest  in  these  external  things,  as  though 
dirislianity  consisted  in  them ;  although  they  are  but  m 
doad'ourcase,  where  the  quickening  life  and  soul  of  internal 
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grace  is  Wanting.    Thos  it  is  in  this  matter  where  there  is 

a  shadow  and  appearance  of  churcb-order^  when  the  tmth 
and  substance  of  it  is  far  away.    Men  come  together  unto 
all  the  ends  of  the  church^assemblies  whereunto  they  are 
admitted,  but  on  no  other  grounds,  with  no  other  hearts  nor 
designs,  but  on  and  with  what  they  partake  in  any  civil 
society,  or  jointly  engage  in  any  other  worldly  concern. 
And  ihiB  fundamental  error  in  the   constitution  -of  many 
churches,  is  the  occasion  as  of  other  evils,  so  in  particular 
of  divisions  among  professed  Christians.     Hence  originally 
was  the  discipline  of  the  church  accommodated  by  various 
degrees  to  the  rule  and  government  of  such  persons  as  un- 
derstood little,  or  were  little  sensible  of  the  nature,  power, 
and  efficacy  of  that  spiritual  discipline  which  is  instituted 
in  the  gospel,  which  thereby  at  last  degenerated  into  the 
outward  way  of  force  and  power  before  described  :  for  the 
(lurches  began  to  be  composed  of  such  as  could  no  other* 
wise  be  ruled.     And  instead  of  reducing  them  40  their  pri- 
mitive temper  and  condition,  whereunto  the  evangelical  rule 
was  suited,    there  was  invented    a   way  of   government 
accommodate  unto  that  state  whereinto  they  were  lapsed, 
which  those  concerned  found  to  be  the  far  easier  work  of  the 
two.    Hence  did  sincere  mutual  love  with  all  the  fruits  of  it 
begin  to  decay  among  church-members ;  seeing  they  could 
not  have  that  tolerable  persuasion  of  that  truth  of  profession 
in  each  other  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  without  dis- 
simulation, and  to  provoke  it  unto  a  due  exercise.     Hence 
did   private   spiritual  communion  fail  amongst  them,  the 
most  being  strangers  unto  all  the  ways  and  means  of  it;  yea, 
despising  and  contemning  it  in  all  the  instances  of  its  exer- 
cise ;  which  will  yet  be  found  to  be  as  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
useful  church-communion.    And  where  the  public  commu- 
nion is  only  attended  unto  with  neglect  hereof,  it  will  quickly 
wither  and  come  to  nothing :  for  on  this  occasion  do  all 
duties  of  watchfulness,  exhortations,  and  admonitionis,  pro- 
ceeding from  mutual  love  and  care  of  each  other's  condition, 
so  frequently  recommended  unto  us  in  the  Scripture,  utterly 
cease  and  become  disused.     Hence  members  of  the  same 
church  began  to  converse  together  as  men  only,  or  as  the 
best  civil  neighbours ;  and  if  at  all  as  Christians,  yet  not 
with  reaped  unto  that  especial  relation  unto  a  particular 
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draroh/  wherein  their  asefuhiess  as  members  of  the  same 
<»gaiiical  body  is  required.    Hence  some  persons  looking 
Ott  these  things  as  intolerable,  and  not  only  obstructive  of 
their  edification,  but  destructive  unto  all  really  useful  church^ 
communion,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if  they  have  thought 
meet  to  provide  otherwise  for  themselves.    Not  that  we 
^iprove  of  every  departure  or  withdrawing  from  the  com* 
muuon  of  churches,  where  things  continue  under  such  die* 
oiders,  but  only  shew  what  it  is  that  occasioneth  many  00 
tado.     For  as  there  may  sometimes  be  just  cause  hereof^ 
ttid  persons  in  so  doing  may  manage  what  they  do  accord- 
ing onto  Scripture  rule ;  so  we  doubt  not  but  that  some  may 
radily  and  precipitately,  without  due  attendance  unto  aU 
die  duties  which  in  such  undertakings  are  required  of  them, 
without,  that  charity  and   forbearance  which  no  circum* 
ttancee  can  absolve  them  from,  make  themselves  guilty  of 
a  blameable  separation.    And  these  are  some   of  those 
tfcings  which  we  look  upon  as  the  general  causes  or  occa* 
dons  of  all  the  schisms  and  divisions  that  are  at  this  dtiy 
firand  among  professors  of  the  gospel.  -  Whether  the  guilt 
of  them  will  not  much  cleave  unto  them  by  whom  they  are 
kept  on  foot  and  maintained,  is  worth  their  inquiry;  for 
•o  doth  it  be&U  our  human  nature,  apt  to  be  deceived 
And  imposed  on  by  various  pretences  and  prejudices^  that 
those  are  oftentimes  highly  guilty  themselves  of  those  milh 
caimges^  whose  chiefest  satisfaction  and  glory  consist  & 
chai^ng  them  on  others.    However,  if  these  things  do  noi 
absolutely  justify  any  in  a  secession  from  the  churehee 
whereonto  they  did  relate ;  yet  they  render  the  matter  sb 
hi^y  questionable,  and  the  things  themselves  areso bcb^ 
densome  upon  the  minds  of  many,  as  that  divisions  wfll 
thereon  undoubtedly  ensue.  And  when  it  is  so  fallen  out,!|i 
design  and  contrive  the  reduction  of  all  unto  outward  unit^ 
and  concord,  by  forcing  them,  who  on  such  occasions  hiufik 
dissented  and  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  commu!)i^ 
of  any  church,  without  endeavouring  the  removal  of  theup 
oceasioiis  of  their  so  doing,  and  the  reformation  of  thoise 
•tStlses  which  have  given  cause  thereunto,  is  seYere,  if  nqt 
iiiijiisi.    But  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  caie  ioBh 
waids  lus  churches,  and  a  watchfulness  over  them^'  diall  be 
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pbueA  to  remoTe  tbeae  and  the  li]Leitombliiig4dodHi-o«l.of 
the  way,  tliere  will,  we  hope*  he  a  fiill  return  onto  goapel 
unity  and  peace  among  them  that  lenre  and  wonhip  him  on 
the  earth. 

In  this  state  of  things,  wherever  it  be  found,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  wickedness,  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  temp- 
tpitions  of  men  do  interpose  themselves  unto  the  inereane 
and  heightening  of  those  divisions,  whose  springs  and  ocoar 
sions  lie  elsewhere.   When  none  of  these  provocations  were 
given  them,  yet  we  know  there  was  enough  in  proiesson 
themselves  to  bring  forth  the  bitter  fruit  of  differences  and 
schisms,'  even  in  the  dajrs  of  the  apostles.  How  much  more 
may  we  fear  the  like  fruits  and  effects  from  the  like  prin- 
oiples  and  corrupt  affections  ?    Now  the  occasions  of  draw- 
ing them  forth  are  more,  temptations  unto  them  greater, 
directions  against  them  less  evident  and  powerful,  and  all 
sense  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  through  its  abuse  and  male- 
administration,  is,  if  not  lost  and  ruined,  yet  much  weakened 
and  impaired.    But  from  the  darkness  of  the  minds  of  men, 
and  their  unmortified  affections  (as  the  best  know  but  in 
part,  nor  are  they  perfectly  sanctified)  it  is,  that  they  are 
apt  to  take  offence  one  at  another,  and  thereon  to  judge 
and  censure  each  other  temerariously ;  and  which  is  worst 
of  all,  every  one  to  make  his  own  understanding  and  per- 
suasion thereon,  the  rule  of  truth  and  worship  unto  others. 
All  such  ways  and  courses  are  against  us  in  the  matter  of 
love  and  union,  all  tending  to  make  and  increase  divisions 
among  us.    And  the  evil  that  is  in  them,  we  might  here 
declare,  but  that  it  falls  frequently  under  the  chastisement 
of  other  hands :  neither  indeed  can  it  well  meet  with  too 
much  severity  of  reproof.    Only  it  were  desirable  that  those 
by  whom  such  reproofs  are  managed,  would  take  care  not 
to  give  advants^es  of  retortion  or  self-justification  unto 
them  that  are  reproved  by  them :  but  this  they  do  unavoid- 
ably, whilst  they  seem  to  make  their  own  judgments  and 
practices  the  sole  rule  and  measure  of  what  they  approve  or 
disallow.    In  what  complies  with  them  there  is  nothing 
perverse,  and  in  what  differs  fix)m  them  there  is  nothing 
sincere.    And  on  this  foundation,  whilst  they  reprove  cen- 
suring, rash-judging,  and  reproaching  of  others,  with  pride, 
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self-conceitednessy  false  opinions^  irregular  practices  in 
church  worship^  or  any  other  concerns  of  religion,  back- 
biting, easiness  in  taking  up  false  reports,  with  the  like 
e?ils,  as  they  deserve  severely  to  be  rebuked,  those  reproved 
by  them  are  apt  to  think,  that  they  see  the  guilt  of  many  of 
the  crimes  charged  on  themselves,  in  them  by  whom  they 
are  reproved.  So  on  all  hands  things  gender  unto  farther 
strife ;  whilst  every  party  being  conscious  unto  their  own 
sincerity,  according  unto  the  rule  of  their  present  light, 
which  is  the  only  measure  they  can  take  of  it,  are  ready  to 
impeach  the  sincerity  of  them  by  whom  they  suppose  them- 
selves causelessly  traduced  and  condemned.  This  evil 
therefore  is  to  be  diligently  watched  against  by  all  that  love 
unity,  truth,  holiness,  or  peace.  And  seeing  there  are  rules 
and  precepts  given  us  in  the  Scriptures  to  this  purpose,  it 
may  not  be  unmeet  to  call  over  some  of  them.  One  rule  of 
this  nature  and  import  is,  that  we  should  all  of  us  '  study  to 
be  quiet,  and  to  do  our  own  business,'^  in  things  civil  and 
sacred.  Who  will  harm  men,  who  will  be  offended  with 
them,  whilst  they  are  no  otherwise  busied  in  the  world? 
And  if  any  attempt  to  do  them  evil,  what  need  have  they  to 
be  troubled  thereat  ?  Duty  and  innocency  will  give  peace 
to  a  worthy  soul  in  the  midst  of  all  storms,  and  whatever 
may  befall  it.  Now  will  any  one  deny,  or  can  they»  but  that 
it  is  the  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  business,  of  every  man  to 
seek  his  own  edification,  and  the  saving  of  his  soul  ?  Deny 
this  onto  any  man,  and  you  put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
God  to  him,  and  make  him  more  miserable  than  a  beast« 
And  this,  which  no  man  can  forbid,  no  man  can  otherwise 
do,  than  according  to  that  light  and  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  God  which  he  hath  received:  if  this  therefore  be  so  atr 
tended  to,  as  that  we  do  not  thereby  break  in  upon  the  conr 
cems  of  others,  nor  disturb  them  in  what  is  theirs,  but  be 
carried  on  quietly  and  peaceably  with  an  evidence  in  what 
we  do,  that  it  is  merely  our  own  personal  duty,  that  we  are 
in  the  pursuance  of ;  all  cause  of  offence  will  be  taken  away* 
For  if  any  will  yet  be  offended  with  men,  because  ^ey 
peaceably  seek  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls,  or  do  that 
in  order  thereunto,  which  they  cannot  but  do,  unless  they 
will  cast  off  all  sense  of  God's  authority  over  them,  it  is  to 
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seek  occasioiis  of  affence  against  them,  where  none  are 
giTen*  Bnt  when  any  persons  are  acted  by  a  pragmatical 
curiosity  to  interpose  themselTes  in  the  ways,  aflBeiirs,  and 
concerns  of  other  men,  beyond  what  the  laws  of  love,  ase- 
fulness,  and  mutual  Christian  aid  do  require,  tumults^  dis- 
orders, vexations,  strife,  emulations,  with  a  worid  of  evile, 
will  ensue  thereon  ;  especially  will  tbey  do  so,  when  meo 
aie  prone  to  dwell  on  the  real  or  supposed  faults  of  others, 
which  on  various  pretences  of  pity  for  their  persons,  or  a 
detestation  of  their  evils,  or  public  reproof  of  them,  they 
will  aggravate,  and  so  on  all  occasions  expose  them  to 
public  censure,  perhaps,  as  they  think,  out  of  zeal  to  God's 
glory,  and  a  desire  for  the  church's  good :  for  the  passions 
and  interests  of  such  persons,  are  ready  to  swell  over  the 
bounds  of  modesty,  sobriety,  and  peace,  though  through  the 
bUndness  which  all  self-love  is  accompanied  withal,  they 
seldom  see  clearly  what  they  do.  Would  we  therefore 
labour  to  see  a  beauty,  desirableness,  and  honour  in  the 
greatest  confinement  of  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
unto  ourselves  and  our  own  occasions,  that  express  duty 
vrill  admit  of,  it  might  tend  very  much  to  the  preservation 
of  love  and  peace  among  professors,  for  unto  this  end  it  is 
prescribed  unto  us. 

Secondly,  It  is  strictly  commanded  us  that  we  should 
'not  judge,  that  we  be  not  judged.**  There  is  no  rule  for 
mutual  conversation  and  communion,  in  the  Scripture,  that 
is  oftener  repeated,  or  more  earnestly  inculcated  :*  nor  is  there 
any  of  more  use,  nor  whose  grounds  and  reasons  are  more 
evident  or  more  cogent^  Judging  and  determining  in  our- 
selves, or  divulging  censures  concerning  others,  their  per- 
sons, states,  and  conditions  towards  God,  their  principles 
as  to  truth  and  sincerity,  their  ways  as  to  righteousness  and 
holiness,  whether  past  or  present,  any  otherwise  than  by  the 
•  perfect  law  of  liberty,'*  and  that  only  when  we  are  called 
thereunto  in  a  way  of  duty,  is  the  poison  of  common  love 
and  peace,  and  the  ruin  of  all  communion  and  society,  be  it 
of  what  nature  it  will.  For  us  to  judge  and  determine 
whether  these  or  those  churches  are  true  churches  or  no, 
whether  such  persons  are  godly  or  no,  whether  such  of  their 
principles  and  actions  are  regular  pr  no,  and  so  condemn  them 
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in  our  minds  (unless  where  open  wickedness  will  justify 
the  severest  reflections),  is  to  speak  evil  of  the  law,  and  to 
make  ourselves  judges  of  it,  as  well  as  of  them  who  together 
with  ourselves  are  to  be  judged  by  it.    Nor  is  a  judgment 
of  that  nature  necessary  unto  our  advantage  in  the  discharge 
of  any  duty  required  at  our  hands.    We  may  order  all  our 
concernments  towards  churches  and  persons  without  making 
any  such  judgment  concerning  them.    But  so  strong  is  the 
inclination  of  some  persons  unto  an  excess  in  this  kind, 
that  no  consideration  can  prevail  with  them  to  cast  it  out 
according  to  its  desert.    Whether  they  do  it  as  approving 
and  justifying  themselves  in  what  they  condemn  in  others, 
or  as  a  thing  conducing  unto  their  interests,  or  out  of  fac- 
tion and  an  especial  love  to  some  one  party  of  men,  or  some 
secret  animosities  and  hatred  against  others,  it  is  a  matter 
they  seldom  will  quit  themselves  of,  whilst  they  are  in  this 
world.    Yea,  so  far  do  some  su£fer  themselves  to  be  trans- 
ported, as  that  they  cannot  restrain  from  charging  of  others 
witlrthe  guilt  of  such  things  as  they  know  to  be  charged 
on  themselves,  by  them  who  pretend  to  be  the  only  com- 
petent judges  in  such  cases.    And  so  will  they  also  reflect 
upon,  and  complain  of  other  men  for  miscarriages  by  seve- 
rities, in  instances  exceedingly  inferior,  as  by  themselves  re- 
presented, unto  what  it  is  known  they  were  engaged  in.   But 
men  are  apt  to  think  well  of  all  they  do  themselves,  or  those 
whom  they  peculiarly  regard,  and  to  aggravate  whatever 
they  conceive  amiss  in  such  as  they  dislike.    Were  it  not 
better  by  love  to  cover  a  multitude  of  faults,  and  to  leave 
the  judgment  of  persons  and  things,  wherein  we  are  not 
concerned,  unto  him  'who  judge th  righteously,  and  will 
render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  works  V  .  However, 
certain  it  is,  that  until  this  evil  fountain:  of  bitter  waters  be 
stopped,  until  we  cease  to  bless  God  ^en  the  Father,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  curse  men  made  after  the  similitude  of 
Go4>  the  wounds  that  have  been  given  to  the  love  and  peace 
of  professors  will  not  be  healed. 

Thirdly,  Unto  the  same  end  are  all  men  forbidden  to 
think  that  they  have  a  dominion  over  the  iaith  of  others,  or 
that  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  it  is  committed  unto  them. 
It  is  Christ  alone  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  consciences  of  his 
disciples.   And  therefore  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  soack  oC 
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meii»  ^ho  have  been  appointed  by  him  to  deal  with  otherr 
m  his  name»  have  constantly  disclaimed  all  thoaghts  of 
power  or  rule  over  the  consciences  or  faith  of  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects.*^  How  many  ways  this  may  be  done  we  are 
filled  with  experiences ;  for  no  way  whereby  it  may  be  so 
hath  been  left  unattempted.  And  the  evil  of  it  hath  in* 
vaded  both  churches  and  particular  persons :  some  whereof 
who  have  been  active  in  casting  off  the  dominion  of  otiiercr, 
seemed  to  have  designed  a  possession  of  it  in  themselves. 
And  it  is  well  if  where  one  pope  is  rejected,  many  do  not  rise 
in  his  place  who  want  nothing  but  his  power  and  interest  to 
do  his  work.  The  indignation  of  some,  that  others  do  not 
in  all  things  comply  with  their  sentiments,  and  subject 
themselves  unto  their  apprehensions  and  dictates/  ariseth 
from  this  presumption :  and  the  persecutions  wherein  others 
engage,  do  all  grow  out  of  the  same  bitter  root.  For  men 
can  no  otherwise  satisfy  their  consciences  herein^  but  by^  a 
supposition  that  they  are  warranted  to  give  measures  onto 
the  minds  and  practices  of  others,  that  is,  their  fattlTand 
consciences  in  sacred  things*  And  whilst  this  presump- 
tuous supposition  under  any  pretence  or  colour  possesseth 
the  minds  of  men,  it  will  variously  act  itself  unto  the  de^ 
struction  of  that  gospel  unity  which  it  is  our  duty  to  pre- 
serve. For  when  they  are  persuaded  that  others  ought  to 
give  up  themselves  absolutely  to  their  guidance  in  thethings 
of  religion,  either  because  of  their  office  and  dignity,  or 
because  they  are  wiser  than  they,  or  it  may  be  are  only  able 
to  dispute  more  than  they/if  they  do  not  immediately  so  do, 
especially  seeing  they  cannot  but  judge  themselves  in  the 
right  in  all  things,  they  are  ready  to  charge  their  refusal  on 
all  the  corrupt  affections,  principles,  and  practices,  which 
they  can  surmise,  or  their  supposed  just  indignation  suggest 
unto  them.  That  they  are  proud,  ignorant,  self-conceited, 
wilful)  factions,  is  immediately  concluded ;  and  a  semblance 
unto  such  charges  shall  be  diligently  sought  outand  improved. 
Nothing  but  a  deceiving  apprehension  that  they  are  some 
way  or  other  meet  to  have  a  dominion  over  the  faith  of  their 
brethren  and  fellow-servants,  would  prevail  with  men  other- 
wise sober  and  learned,  so  to  deal  with  all  that  dissent  from 
them,  as  they  are  pleased  to  do. 
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Fourthly,  All  thefie  evils  mentioned  are  much  increased 
in  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  are  puffed  up  with  a  con- 
ceit of  their  own  knowledge  and  wisdom.^  This  therefore 
we  are  warned  to  avoid,  that  the  edification  of  the  church 
may  be  promoted,  and  love  preserved.  For  hence  are  very 
many  apt  to  take  false  measures  of  things,  especially  of 
themselves,  and  thereon  to  cast  themselves  into  many  mis- 
chievous mistakes/  And  this  is  apt  to  befall  them,  who  for 
ends  best  known  unto  themselves,  have  with  any  ordinary 
diligence  attended  to  the  study  of  learning.  For  on  a  sup- 
poeal  of  some  competent  furniture  with  natural  abilities, 
they  cannot  but  attain  some  skill  and  knowledge  that  the 
common  sort  of  unstudied  persons  are  unacquainted  withal. 
Ofttimes,  indeed,  their  pre-eminence  in  this  kind  consists  in 
matters  of  very  small  consequence  or  importance.  But 
whatever  it  be,  it  is  ready  to  make  them  think  strange  of 
the  apostle's  advice,  *  If  any  man  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this 
world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise  :'^  apt  it  is 
to  pnff  them  up,  to  influence  their  minds  with  a  good  conceit 
of  themselves,  and  a  contempt  of  others.  Hence  may  we 
see  some  when  they  have  got  a  little  skill  in  languages,  and 
through  custom  advantaged  by  the  reading  of  some  books, 
are  able  readily  to  express  some  thoughts,  perhaps  not 
originally  their  own,  presently  conceit  themselves  to  be  so 
much  wiser  than  the  multitude  of  unlettered  persons,  that 
they  are  altogether  impatient  that  in  any  thing  they  should 
dissent  from  them ;  and  this  is  a  common  frame  with  them 
whose  learning  and  wit  being  their  all,  do  yet  but  reach  half 
way  towards  the  useful  ends  of  such  things.  Others  also 
there  are,  and  of  them  not  a  few,  who  having  been  in  the 
ways  wherein  the  skill  and  knowledge  mentioned  are  usually 
attained,yet  through  their  incapacity  or  negligence,  or  some 
depraved  habit  of  mind  or  course  of  life,  have  not  really  at  all 
improved  in  them.  And  yet  these  also,  having  once  attained 
the  countenance  of  elccesiastical  offices  or  preferments,  are 
as  forward  as  any  to  declaim  against,  and  pretend  a  contempt 
of,  that  ignorance  in  others,  which  they  are  not  so  stupid  as 
not  to  know  that  the  guilt  of  it  may  be  reflected  on  them- 
selves. However,  these  things  at  best,  and  in  their  highest 
improvement,  are  far  enough  from  solid  wisdom ;  especially 
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that  which  is  from  aboTo,  and  which  alone  will  promote  the 
peace  and  edification  of  the  church.  Some  have  no  advan* 
tage  by  them,  but  that  they  can  declare  and  speak  out  their 
own  weakness  ;  others  that  they  can  rail,  and  lie,  and  falsely 
accuse,  in  words  and  language  wherewith  they  hope  to 
please  the  vilest  of  men.  And  certain  it  is,  that  science, 
which  whatever  it  be  without  the  grace  of  God,  is  but 
falsely  so  called,  and  oftentimes  falsely  pretended  unto,  for 
this  evil  end  of  it  alone  is  apt  to  lift  up  the  minds  above 
others,  who  perhaps  come  not  behind  Uiem  in  any  useful 
understanding.  Yea,  suppose  men  to  have  really  attained 
a  singular  degree  in  useful  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  that 
either  in  things  spiritual  and  divine,  or  in  learning  and 
sciences,  or  in  political  prudence ;  yet  experience  shews  us, 
that  a  hurtful  elation  of  mind  is  apt  to  arise  from  them,  if 
the  souls  of  men  be  not  well  balanced  with  humility,  and 
ibis  evil  particularly  watched  against.  Hence  arisedi  that 
impatience  of  contradiction,  that  jealousy  and  tenderness 
of  men's  own  names  and  reputations,  those  sharp  revenges- 
they  are  ready  to  take  of  any  supposed  inroads  upon  them, 
or  disrespects  towards  them,  that  contempt  and  undervalua- 
tion of  other  men's  judgments,  those  magisterial  impositions 
and  censures  which  proceed  from  men  under  a  reputation 
of  these  endowments.  The  cautions  given  us  in  the  Scrip- 
ture against  this  frame  of  spirit,  the  examples  that  are  pro- 
posed unto  us  to  the  contrary,  even  that  of  Christ  himself, 
the  commands  that  are  multiplied  for  lowliness  of  mind, 
jealousy  over  ourselves,  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  choosing 
whom  he  pleaseth  to  reveal  his  mind  and  truth  unto  and  by, 
may  in  the  consideration  of  them  be  useful  to  prevent  such 
reprisals  with  pride,  self-conceit,  and  contempt  of  others,  as 
supposed  or  abused  knowledge  are  apt  to  cast  men  into, 
whereby  divisions  arc  greatly  fomented  and  increased  anH>ng 
us.  But  it  may  be  these  things  will  not  much  prevail  with 
them,  who  pretending  a  zeal  and  principle  above  others  in 
preaching  and  urging  the  examples  of  Christ,  do  in  most  of 
their  ways  and  actings,  and  in  some  of  their  writings,  give 
us  an  unparalleled  representation  of  the  devil. 

Lastly,  It  is  confessed  by  all,  that  false  teachers,  seducers, 
broachers  of  novel,  corrupt,  and  heretical  doctrines,  have 
caused  many  breaches  and  divisions  among  such  as  once 
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agreed  in  the  profession  of  the  same  truths  and  points  of 
Adth :  by  means  of  such  persons,  whether  within  the  pre- 
sent church-state  or  without^  there  is  scarce  any  sacred 
thith,  which  had  formerly  secured  its  station  and  possession 
in  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  Christians  in  this  nation, 
bat  what  hath  been  solicited  or  opposed.  Some  make  their 
errors  the  principal  foundation,  rule,  and  measure,  in  com- 
mimion ;  whoever  complies  with  them  therein,  is  of  them ; 
and  whoso  doth  not,  they  avoid ;  so  at  once  they  shut  up 
themselves  from  having  any  thing  to  do  vnth  them  that  love 
truth  and  peace.  And  where  these  consequents  do  not 
ensue,  men's  zeal  for  their  errors  being  overbalanced  by 
their  love  of,  and  concern  in,  their  secular  interest,  and 
their  minds  influenced  by  the  novel  prevailing  opinion  of 
a  great  indifferency  in  all  things  appertaining  unto  outward 
worship ;  yet  the  advancing  and  fomenting  of  opinions  con* 
trary  unto  that  sound  doctrine  which  hath  been  generally 
owned  and  taught  by  the  learned  and  godly  pastors,  and 
.received  by  the  people  themselves,  cannot  but  occasion 
strife,  contentions,  and  divisions  among  professors.  And 
it  may  be,  there  are  very  few  of  those  articles  or  heads  of 
religion,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  and  a 
long  time  after,  were  looked  on  as  the  most  useful,  import^ 
ant,  and  necessary  parts  of  our  profession,  that  have  not 
been  among  us  variously  opposed  and  corrupted.  And  in 
these  differences  about  doctrine,  lie  the  hidden  causes  of 
the  animosities  whereby  those  about  worship  and  discipline 
are  managed.  For  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  law  and 
power  on  their  side  in  these  lesser  things,  are  not  so  un- 
wise as  to  deal  openly  with  their  adversaries  about  those 
things  wherein  the  reputation  of  established  and  commonly 
received  doctrines  lie  against  them.  But  under  the  pre- 
tence and  shelter  of  contending  for  legal  appointments,  not 
a  few  do  exercise  an  enmity  against  those  who  profess  the 
truth,  which  they  think  it  not  meet  as  yet  openly  to 
oppose. 

Such  are  the  causes,  and  such  are  the  occasions  of  the 
differences  and  divisions  in  and  about  religious  concerns, 
that  are  among  us;  by  which  means  they  have  been  fo- 
mented and  increased  :  heightened  they  have  been  by  the 
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{lenonal  fSetults  and  miscarriages  of  many  of  all  sorts  and 
parties.  And  as  the  reproof  of  their  sinful  failings  is  in 
its  proper  season  a  necessary  dnty ;  so  no  reformatioa  or 
amendment  of  persons  will  gi?e  a  full  relief,  nor  free  as 
from  the  e?il  of  our  divisions,  ontil  the  principles  and  ways 
which  occasion  them  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 


CHAP.  V. 

Having  briefly  declared  our  sense  concerning  the  general 
causes  and  occasions  of  our  differences,  and  that  present 
want  of  Christian  love  which  is  complained  of  by  many ;  we 
diall  now  return  to  give  some  more  particular  account  con- 
cerning our  inconformity  unto,  and  non-compliance  with,  the 
observances  and  constitutions  of  the  church  of  England.  It 
is  acknowledged,  that  we  do  in  sundry  things  dissent  from 
them;  that  we  do  not,  that  we  cannot,  come  up  unto  a  joint 
practice  with  others  in  them.  It  is  also  confessed,  that 
hereon  there  doth  ensue  an  appearance  of  schism  between 
them  and  us,  according  as  the  common  notion  of  it  is  re- 
ceived in  the  world.  And  because  in  this  distance  and  dif- 
ference, the  dissent  unto  compliance  is  on  our  parts ;  there 
is  a  semblance  of  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  their  com- 
munion. And  this  we  know  exposeth  us,  in  vulgar  judg- 
ments and  apprehensions,  unto  the  charge  of  schism,  and 
necessitateth  us  unto  self-defence ;  as  though  the  only  matter 
in  question  were,  whether  we  are  guilty  of  this  evil  or  no. 
For  that  advantage  have  all  churches  which  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  fix  terms  of  communion,  right  or  wrong,  just  or 
unequal ;  the  differences  which  ensue  thereon,  they  will  try 
out  on  no  other  terms,  but  only  whether  those  that  dissent 
from  them,  are  schismatics  or  not.  Thus  they  make  them- 
selves actors  ofltimes  in  this  cause,  who  ought  in  the  first 
place  to  be  charged  with  injury ;  and  a  trial  is  made  merely 
at  the  hazard  of  the  reputation  of  those,  who  are  causelessly 
put  upon  their  purgation  and  defence.  Yea,  with  many,  a 
kind  of  possession  and  multitude,  do  render  dissenters  un- 
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questaonably  Bchismatical ;  80  that  it  18  esteemed  an  unrea- 
aonable  confidence  in  them,  to  deny  themselves  so  to  be.  So 
deak  the  church  of  Rome  with  those  that  are  reformed.  An 
open  schism  there  is  between  them ;  and  if  they  cannot  su£Sir 
ciently  fix  the  guilt  of  it  on  the  reformed,  by  confidence  and 
clamours,  with  the  advantage  of  prepossession ;  yet,  as  if 
tliey  were  perfectly  innocent  themselves,  they  will  allow  of 
no  other  inquiry  in  this  matter,  but  what  consists  in  calling 
the  truth  and  reputation  of  the  other  party  into  question.  It 
being  our  present  condition  to  lie  under  this  charge  from 
many,  whose  interest  it  is  to  have  us  thought  guilty  thereof, 
we  do  deny  that  there  is  any  culpable  secession  made  by  us, 
from  the  communion  of  any  that  profess  the  gospel  in  these 
liiaiions,  or  that  the  blame  of  the  appearing  schism  that  is 
among  us,  can  duly  or  justly  be  reflected  on  us  ;  which  in 
the  remainder  of  our  discourse,  we  shall  make  to  appear. 

What  are  our  thoughts  and  judgments  concerning  the 
church-state  and  interest  of  the  professors  of  the  gospel  in 
this  nation,  we  have  before  declared.  And  we  hope  they  are 
such,  that  in  the  judgment  of  persons  sober  and  impartial^ 
we  shall  be  relieved  from  those  clamorous  accusations,  which 
are  without  number  or  measure,  by  some  cast  upon  us.  Our 
prayers  are  also  continually  unto  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
for  the  taking  away  of  all  divisions  and  their  causes  from 
among  us.  Nor  is  the  satisfaction  which  ariseth  from  our 
sincerity  herein,  in  the  least  taken  off,  or  rent  from  us,  by 
the  uncharitable  endeavours  of  some,  to  rake  up  pretences 
to  the  contrary.  And  should  those,  in  whose  power  it  is, 
think  meet  to  imitate  the  pastors  and  guides  of  the  churches 
of  old,  and  to  follow  them  in  any  of  the  ways  which  they 
used  for  the  restoration  of  unity  and  agreement  unto  Chris- 
tians, when  lost  or  endangered,  we  should  not  decline  the 
contribution  of  any  assistance,  by  counsel  or  fraternal  com- 
pliance, which  God  should  be  pleased  to  supply  us  withal. 
But  whilst  some  whose  advantages  render  them  considerable 
in  these  matters,  seem  to  entertain  no  other  thoughts  con- 
cerning us,  but  what  issue  in  violence  and  oppression,  the 
principal  duty  incumbent  on  us  is,  quietly  to  approve  our 
conscienires  unto  God,  that  in  sincerity  of  heart  we  de- 
sire in  all  things  to  please  him,  and  to  conform  our  lives, 
principles,  and  practices  to  his  will,  so  far  as  he  is  graciously 
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pleased  to  make  it  known  unto  as.  And  as  for  men,  we 
1n>p»  so  to  diflckarge  the  doty  required  of  ns,  as  that  none 
aiay  justly  charge  us  with  any  disorders,  unpeaceableness, 
or  other  evils :  for  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  are  either 
ibe  cause  or  culpable  occasion  of  those  inconyeniencies  and 
troubles  which  some  have  put  themselves  unto  by  their  en- 
deavours for  our  disturbance,  impoverishing,  and  ruin.  Let 
none  imagine,  but  that  we  have  considered  the  evils,  and  evil 
consequents  of  the  schisms  and  divisions  that  are  among 
US ;  and  those  who  do  so,  do  it  upon  the  forfeiture  of  their 
oharity.  We  know  how  much  the  great  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  unto  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  men  is  impeded 
thereby  ;  as  also  what  prejudice  ariseth  thence  against  the 
truth,  wherein  we  are  all  agreed ;  with  what  temptations  and 
mutual  exasperations,  to  the  loss  of  love,  and  the  occasion- 
ing of  many  sinful  miscarriages  in  persons  of  all  sorts,  do 
hereon  ensue :  but  we  deny  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove 
them,  or  take  them  out  of  the  way ;  nor  are  we  conscious 
unto  ourselves  of  any  sin  or  evil,  in  what  we  do,  or  in  what 
we  do  not  do,  by  our  not  doing  of  it  in  the  worship  of  God. 
It  is  duty  alone  unto  Jesus  Christ,  whereunto  in  these 
things  we  attend,  and  wherein  we  ought  so  to  do.  And 
where  matters  of  this  nature  are  so  circumstanced,  as  that 
duty  will  contribute  nothing  towards  unity,  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  any  progress  towards  it.  The  sum  of  what  is  objected 
unto  us  (as  hath  been  observed)  is  our  nonconformity, 
or  our  forbearance  of  actual  personal  communion  with 
the  present  church-constitutions,  in  the  modes,  rites,  and 
ceremonies  of  its  worship :  hence  the  schism  complained  of 
doth  ensue.  Unless  the  communion  be  total,  constant, 
without  endeavour  of  any  alteration  or  reformation,  we  can- 
not in  the  judgment  of  some,  be  freed  from  the  guilt  hereof. 
This  we  deny,  and  are  persuaded  that  it  is  to  be  chained 
elsewhere.    For, 

First,  All  the  conditions  of  absolute  and  complete  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  England  which  are  proposed 
unto  us,  and  indispensably  required  of  us,  especially  as  we 
are  ministers,  are  unscriptural ;  such  as  the  word  of  God 
doth  neither  warrant,  mention,  nor  intimate,  especially  not 
under  any  such  consideration,  as  necessary  conditions  of 
communion  in  or  among  the  churches  of  Christ.  We  dispute 
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not  now  about  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  things  in 
themselves ;  nor  whether  they  may  be  observed  or  no,  by 
such  as  have  no  conviction  of  any  sin  or  evil  in  them. 
Neither  do  we  judge  or  censure  them^  by  whom  they  are  ob- 
served :  our  inquiry  is  solely  about  our  own  liberty  and  duty. 
And  what  concemeth  them,  is  resolved  into  this  one  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  argument  in  hand :  Whether  such  things  or 
observances  in  the  worship  of  God,  as  are  wholly  unscrip- 
tural,  may  be  so  made  the  indispensable  condition  of  com- 
munion with  any  particular  church,  as  that  they  by  whom 
ihey  are  so  made  and  imposed  on  others,  should  be  justified 
in  their  so  doing ;  and  that  if  any  differences,  divisions,  dr 
schisms  do  ensue  thereon,  the  guilt  and  blame  of  them  must 
necessarily  fall  on  those  who  refuse  submission  to  them,  or 
to  admit  of  them  as  such  ?  That  the  conditions  proposed 
unto  us,  and  imposed  on  us  indispensably,  if  we  intend  to 
enjoy  the  communion  of  this  church,  are  of  this  nature^  we 
shall  afterward  prove  by  an  induction  of  instances.  Nor  is 
it  of  any  concernment  in  this  matter,  what  place  the  things 
inquired  after  do  hold,  or  are  supposed  to  hold  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God ;  our  present  inquiry  is  about  their  warranty 
to  be  made  conditions  of  church-communion.  Now  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  Lord  Christ  hath  set  his  disciples  at 
liberty  from  accepting  of  such  terms  of  communion  from 
any  churches  in  the  world.  And  on  the  same  grounds  we 
deny,  that  he  hath  given  or  granted  unto  them  authority,  to 
constitute  such  terms  and  conditions  of  their  communion, 
and  indispensably  to  impose  them  upon  all  that  enjoy  it, 
according  to  their  several  capacities  and  concerns  there- 
in.   For, 

1.  The  rule  of  communion  among  the  disciples  of  Christ 
in  all  his  churches,  is  invariably  established  and  fixed  by 
himself.  His  commission,  direction,  and  command,  given 
out  unto  the  first  planters  and  founders  of  them,  containing 
an  obliging  rule  unto  all  that  should  succeed  them  through- 
out all  generations,  hath  so  established  the  bounds,  limits, 
and  conditions  of  church-communion,  as  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  to  attempt  their  removal  or  alteration.  '  Go  ye,' 
saith  he  to  them, '  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;   teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
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Jlbaye  commanded  you :  and^  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
HBHto  the  end  of  the  world.**  All  the  benefits  and  blessingSy 
all  the  comfort  and  use  of  church-assembles  and  communion, 
depends  alone  on  the  promise  of  the  presence  of  Christ  with 
them.  Thence  doth  all  the  authority  that  may  be  exercised 
ia  them  proceed ;  and  thence  doth  the  efficacy  of  what  they 
do  unto  the  edification  of  the  souls  of  men,  arise  and  flow. 
Now  that  any  one  may  thus  enjoy  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
any  church,  with  the  fruits  and  benefits  of  it,  no  more  can 
,1>6  required  of  him,  but  that  through  the  preaching  of  the 
goapel,  and  baptism,  being  made  a  professed  disciple,  he  do 
•px  be  ready  to  do  and  observe  all  whatsoever  Christ  hath 
commanded.  This  hath  he  established  as  the  rule  of  com- 
munion among  his  disciples  and  churches  in  all  generations. 
In  all  other  things  which  do  relate  unto  the  worship  of  God, 
he  hath  set  them  and  left  them  at  liberty,^  which  so  far  as  it 
is  a  grant  and  privilege  purchased  for  them,  they  are  obliged 
to  make  good  and  maintain.  We  know  it  will  be  here  re- 
plied, that  among  the  commands  of  Christ,  it  is,  that  we 
should  hear  the  church,  and  obey  the  guides  and  rulers 
thereof:  whatever  therefore  is  appointed  by  them,  we  are  tp 
submit  unto  and  observe,  even  by  virtue  of  the  command  of 
Christ  And  indeed  it  is  certainly  true,  that  it  is  the  will 
and  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  we  should  both  hear 
the  church  and  obey  the  guides  of  it:  but  by  virtue  of  this 
rule,  neither  the  church  nor  its  guides  can  make  any  thing 
necessary  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  a  condition  of  com- 
munion with  them,  but  only  what  he  hath  commanded.  For 
the  rule  here  laid  down  is  given  unto  those  guides  or  rulers, 
who  Qre  thereby  bound  up,  in  the  appointments  of  what  the 
disciples  are  to  observe,  unto  the  commands  of  Christ.  And 
were  a  command  included  herein,  of  obeying  the  commands 
or  appointments  of  church-guides,  and  the  promise  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  annexed  thereunto  ;  as  he  had  given  them 
all  his  own  power,  and  placed  them  in  his  throne,  so  we  had 
been  all  obliged  to  follow  them  whither  ever  they  had  carried 
or  led  us,  although  it  were  to  hell  itself,  as  some  of  the  ca- 
nonists, on  this  principle,  have  spoken  concerning  the  pope. 
Here  therefore  is  a  rule  of  communion  fixed,  both  unto  them 
that  are  to  rule  in  the  church,  and  them  that  are  to  obey. 

*  Matt,  zxviii.  19,  20.  i>  Gal.  vi  1. 
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Andjwhereas.  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  if  the  rulers  of 
the  church  may  appoint  nothing  in  and  itnto  the  communion 
of  the  church,  but  what  Christ  hath  himself  commanded, 
then  indeed  is  their  authority  little  worth,  yea,  upon  the 
matter  none  at  all :  for  the  commands  of  Christ  are  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  and  fixed  by  his  own  authority ;  and  to 
what  end  then  serves  that  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  ?  We. 
must  say,  that  their  whole  authority  is  limited  in  the  text, 
unto  teaching  of  men  to  observe  what  Christ  hath  com-* 
manded.  And  this  they  are  to  do  with  authority;  but  un- 
der him  and  in  his  name,  and  according  to  the  rules  that  he 
hath  given  them.  And  those  who  think  not  this  power  suf- 
ficient for  them,  must  seek  it  elsewhere  ;  for  the  Lord  Christ 
will  allow  no  more  in  his  churches. 

To  make  this  yet  more  evident,  we  may  consider  that  par- 
ticular instance,  wherein  the  primitive  Christians  had  a  trial 
in  the  case  as  now  stated  before  us :  and  this  was  in  the 
matter  of  Mosaical  ceremonies  and  institutions,  which  some 
would  have  imposed  on  them,  as  a  condition  of  their  com«* 
munionin  the  profession  of  the  gospel:  in  the  determination 
hereof,  was  their  liberty  asserted  by  the  apostles,  and  their 
duty  declared  to  abide  therein.  And  this  was  the  most  spe 
cious  pretence  of  imposing  on  the  liberty  of  Christians, 
that  ever  they  were  exercised  withal.  For  the  observation 
of  these  things  had  countenance  given  unto  it,  from  their 
divine  original,  and  the  condescending  practice  of  the  apo* 
sties  for  a  good  season.  That  other  instances  of  the  like  na* 
ture  should  be  condemned  in  the  Scripture  is  impossible* 
seeing  none  had  then  endeavoured  the  introduction  of  any 
of  that  nature.  But  a  general  rule  may  be  established  in 
the  determination  of  one  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  many ; 
provided  it  be  not  extended  beyond  what  is  eminently  in- 
cluded in  that  case.  Herein,  therefore,  was  there  a  direction 
given  for  the  duty  and  practice  of  churches  in  following 
ages ;  and  that  in  pursuit  of  the  law  and  constitution  of  the 
Lord  Christ  before  mentioned.  Neither  is  there  any  force  ia 
the  exception,  that  these  things  were  imposed  under  a  pre* 
tence  of  being  commanded  by  God  himself:  for  they  say,  to 
require  any  thing  under  that  notion,  which  indeed  he  hath 
not  commanded,  is  an  adding  to  his  command,  which  ought 
not tobe  admitted :  but  to  require  things  indiflferent^  with« 
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out  that  pretence,  may  be  allowed.  But  as  in  the  former 
way,  men  add  anto  the  commands  of  Ood  formally,  so  in  this 
latter,  they  do  it  materially,  which  also  is  prohibited :  for 
in  his  worship,  we  are  forbidden  to  add  to  the  things  that  he 
hath  appointed,  no  less  than  to  pretend  commands  from  him 
vhich  he  hath  not  given.  He,  therefore,  who  professeth  and 
pleadeth  his  willingness  to  observe  and  do  in  church-com- 
munion, whatever  Christ  hath  instituted  and  commanded, 
cannot  regularly  be  refused  the  communion  of  any  church, 
under  any  pretence  of  his  refusal  to  do  other  things,  which 
confessedly  are  not  so  required. 

It  is  pleaded,  indeed,  that  no  other  things,  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  worship  of  God,  can  or  ought  to  be  appointed, 
besides  what  is  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ :  but  as  to  the 
manner  or  modes  of  the  performance  of  what  he  doth  com- 
mand, with  other  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  for 
order  and  decency,  they  may  lawfully  be  instituted  by  the 
rulers  of  the  church.  Let  it  therefore  at  present  be  granted, 
t^at  so  they  may  be  by  them  who  are  persuaded  of  the  lawful- 
ijiess  of  those  modes,  and  of  the  things  wherein  they  consist; 
seeing  that  is  not  the  question  at  present  under  agitation. 
Neither  will  this  concession  help  us  in  our  present  inquiry, 
unless  it  be  also  granted,  that  whatever  may  be  lawfully 
practised  in  the  worship  of  God,  may  be  lawfully  made  a 
necessary  condition  of  communion  in  that  worship :  but  this 
will  not  be  granted,  nor  can  it  ever  be  proved.  Besides,  in 
Qurpresent  difference,  this  is  only  the  judgment  of  one  party, 
that  the  things  mentioned  may  be  lawfully  observed  in  and 
among  sacred  administrations :  and  thereon  the  conclusion 
must  be,  that  whatever  some  think  may  be  lawfully  prac- 
tised in  divine  worship,  may  lawfully  be  made  an  indispensable 
condition  of  communion  unto  the  whole.  Nor  will  it  give 
force  unto  this  inference,  that  those  who  judge  them  lawful 
are  the  rulers  and  guides  of  the  church,  unto  whose  deter- 
mination the  judgment  of  private  persons  is  not  to  be  op- 
posed :  for  we  have  shewed  before,  that  a  judgment  concern- 
ing what  any  one  is  to  do  or  practise  in  the  worship  of  God, 
belongs  unto  every  man  who  is  to  do  or  practise  aught  there- 
in; and  he  who  makes  it  not,  is  brutish.  And  the  judgment 
which  the  rulers  of  the  church  are  to  make  for  the  whole,  or 
to  go  before  it,  is  in  what  is  commanded,  or  not  so,  by  Jesus 
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Cibrist,  not  in  what  is  fit  to  be  added  thereunto  by  them- 
selves. Besides,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  things  may 
be  made  the  conditions  of  church-communion,  then  any  who 
are  in  place  of  authority,  may  multiply  such  conditions  ac- 
eordiog  unto  the  utmost  extent  of  their  judgments,  until 
they  become  burdensome  and  intolerable  unto  all,  or  really 
ridiculous  in  themselves,  as  it  is  fallen  out  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  this  would  prove  expressly  destructive  unto  that 
certain  and  unvariable  rule  of  church-communion,  which 
the  Lord  Christ  hath  fixed  and  established,  whereof  we  shall 
speak  again  afterward. 

Neither  will  that  plea,  which  is  by  some  insisted  on  in 
this  case,  yield  any  solid  or  universal  relief.  It  is  said,  that 
some  may  warrantably  and  duly  observe  in  the  worship  of 
Qod,  what  is  unduly  and  unwarrantably  imposed  on  them  by 
others.  And  indeed  all  controversies  about  church-consti* 
tntton,  discipline,  and  external  worship;  are  by  some  reduced 
unto  these  two  heads ;  that  the  magistrate  may  appoint  what 
he  pleaseth,  and  the  people  may  observe  whatever  he  ap* 
points :  for  as  there  is  no  government  of  the  church  deter- 
mined in  the  Scripture,  it  is  meet  it  should  be  erected  and 
disposed  by  the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  no  doubt,  upon 
that  supposition,  is  only  fit  and  qualified  so  to  do :  and  for 
outward  worship,  and  the  rites  thereof,  both  it  and  they  are 
so  far  indifferent,  as  that  we  may  comply  with  whatever  is 
imposed  on  us ;  whether  they  be  good,  or  useful,  or  evil,  lies 
at  the  doors  of  others  to  answer  about.  But  this  seems  to 
rise  up  in  express  contradiction  unto  those  commands  which 
are  given  us,  to  '  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free ;'  and  in  these  things,  not  to  be  *  the  ser* 
Tants  of  men.'  For  what  do  we  do  less  than  renounce  the 
privilege  of  our  liberty  purchased  for  us  at  a  high  rate  and 
price,  or  what  are  we  less  than  '  servants  of  men,'  whilst  we 
bring  ourselves  in  bondage  unto  the  observation  of  such 
things  in  the  worship  of  God,  as  we  judge  neither  com- 
manded by  him,  nor  tending  unto  our  own  edification,  but 
merely  because  by  them  ordained  ?  Moreover,  suppose  it 
be  the  judgment  of  some,  as  it  is  of  many,  that  the  things 
mentioned,  though  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  do  become 
unlawful  unto  them  to  observe  when  imposed  as  necessary 
conditions  of  all  church-communion,  contrary  to  the  command 
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and  appointment  of  Christ?  We  know  this  is  exeeedin^]f 
declaimed  against  as  that  which  is  penrerse  and  froward« 
For  what,  say  many,  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  that 
things  in  their  own  nature  indifierent  should  become  unlaw* 
fttl  because  they  are  commanded  ?  But  it  is  at  least  no  less 
unreasonable,  that  things  confessedly  indifferent  should  not 
be  left  so,  but' be  rendered  necessary  unto  practice,  though 
useless  in  it,  by  arbitrary  commands.  But  the  opinion  tra* 
duced,  is  also  much  mistaken.  For  although  it  be  granted 
that  the  things  themselves  are  indifferent  in  their  own  na» 
ture,  not  capable,  but  as  determined  by  circumstances,  of 
either  moral  good  or  e?il;  yet  it  is  not  granted  that  the  ob- 
servation of  them,  even  as  uncommanded,  is  indifferent  in 
the  worship  of  God.  And  although  the  command  doth  not 
alter  the  nature,  and  make  that  which  ¥Fas  indifferent  be- 
come evil,  yet  that  command  of  itself  being  contrary  to 
many  divine  commands  and  instructions  given  us  in  the 
Scripture,  a  compliance  with  the  things  commanded  therein 
may  become  unlawful  to  us.  And  what  shall  they  do  whose 
jud^grment  this  is  1  shall  they  admit  of  them  as  lawful,  upon 
the  consideration  of  that  change  about  them  which  renders 
them  unlawful  ?  This  they  will  not  easily  be  induced  to  give 
their  assent  unto. 

Let  therefore  the  rule  of  church-communion  be  observed, 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  fixed ;  and  no  small  occa- 
sion of  our  strifes  and  divisions  will  be  removed  out  of  the 
way.  But  whilst  there  is  this  contest  amongst  us,  if  one 
pleads  his  readiness  '  to  do  and  observe  whatever  the  Lord 
Christ  hath  commanded,'  and  cannot  be  convinced  of  insin- 
cerity in  his  profession,  or  of  want  of  understanding  in  any 
known  institution  of  his,  and  thereon  requires  the  commu- 
nion of  any  church ;  but  others  say.  Nay,  you  shall  observe 
and  do  sundry  other  things  that  we  ourselves  have  appointed, 
or  you  shall  have  no  communion  with  us ;  as  it  cannot  be  but 
that  divisions  and  schisms  will  ensue  thereon,  so  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  an  indifferent  by-stander  to  judge  on  whether 
side  the  occasion  and  guilt  of  them  doth  remain. 

2.  We  have  the  practice  of  the  apostles  in  the  pur- 
suance of  the  direction  and  command  of  their  Lord  and 
ours,  for  our  guide  in  this  cause.  And  it  may  be  well  and 
safely  thought,  that  this  should  give  a  certain  rule  unto  the 
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|iroceedings  and  actings  of  all  church-guides  in  fature  ages* 
Now  they  did  never  make  any  thing  unscriptural,  or  what 
they  had  not  received  by  divine  revelation,  to  be  a  condition 
of  communion  in  religious  worship  and  church-order  among 
Christians.    For  as   they  testified  themselves  Hhat  they 
would  continually  give  themselves  unto  prayer  and  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  word/*^  so  it  was  of  old  observed  concerning 
them,  *  that  their  constant  labour  was  for  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  men  in  their  conversion  unto  God,  and  edification 
in  fkith  and  holiness  ;'^  but  as  for  the  institution  of  festivals 
or  fiuts^  of  rites  or  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the  worship 
of  the  churches,  they  intermeddled  with  no  such  things. 
And  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  first  entrance  and 
admission  of  observances  about  such  things,  there  was  a 
great  and  endless  variety  in  them,  both  as  to  the  things 
themselves  obGcrvcd,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  their  obser- 
vation.   And  this  was    gradually  increpsed   unto  such  a 
height  and  excess  as  that  the  burden  of  them  became  into- 
lerable unto  Christendom.     Nor  indeed  could  any  better 
succesR  be  experted  in  a  relinquishment  and  departure  from 
the  pattern  of  church-order,  given  us  in  their  example  and 
practice.    Neither  is  the  plea  from  hence  built  merely  on 
this  conpideration,  that  no  man  alive,  either  from  their  writ- 
ings, or  the  approved  records  of  those  times,  can  manifest 
that  they  ever  prescribed  unto  the  churches,  or  imposed  on 
them  the  observance  of  any  uninstituted  rite,  to  be  observed 
as  a  measure  and  ruleof  their  communion ;  but  also  it  so  fell 
out  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  that  the  case  under  de- 
hate  was  proposed  unto  them^  and  jointly  determined  by 
them.    For  being  called  unto  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
difference  that  was  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  con- 
verts and  professors,  wherein  the  former  laboured  to  impose 
on  the  latter  the  observation  of  Moses's  institutions  as  the 
condition  of  their  joint  communion,  as  was  mentioned  even 
now,  they  not  only  determine  against  any  such  imposition^ 
but  also  expressly  declare,  that  nothing  but  necessary  things 
(that  IB,  such  as  are  so  from  other  reasons  antecedently  unto 
their  prescriptions  and  appointments)  ought  to  be  required 
of  any  Christians  in  the  communion  or  worship  of  the 
church/    And  as  they  neither  did  nor  would  on  that  great 
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opcasioo,  ia  that  solemn  assembly,  appoint  any  one  thing  ta 
b^  observed  by  the  disciples  and  churches  which  the  Lord 
Christ  had  not  commanded ;  so  in  their  direction  given  nnto 
the  Gentile  believers  for  a  temporary  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  their  liberty  in  one  or  two  instances  whereunto  it  did 
extend,  they  plainly  intimate,  that  it  was  the  avoidance  of 
a  present  scandal  which  might  have  greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel,  that  was  the  reason  of  that  direction. 
And  in  such  cases  it  is  granted,  that  we  may  in  many  things 
for  a  senson  forego  the  use  of  our  liberty.  This  was  their 
way  and  practice,  this  the  example  which  they  left  unto  all 
that  should  follow  them  in  the  rule  and  guidance  of  the 
church.  Whence  it  is  come  to  pass  in  after  ages,  that  men 
should  think  themselves  wiser  than  they,  or  more  careful  to 
provide  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  we  know  not. 
But  let  the  bounds  and  measures  of  church-communion  fixed 
ifii  and  by  their  example,  stand  unmoved,  and  many  causes 
of  our  present  divisions  will  be  taken  away.  But  it  may  be 
it  will  be  offered,  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  world 
requires  some  alteration  in,  or  variation  from,  the  precise 
example  of  the  apostles  in  this  matter.  The  due  observation 
of  the  institutions  of  Christ  in  such  manner  as  the  nature  of 
them  required,  was  then  sufficient  unto  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  churches.  But  primitive  simplicity  is  now  decayed 
among  the  most ;  so  that  a  multiplication  of  rules  and  ob- 
servances is  needful  for  the  same  ends.  But  we  have  shewed 
before,  that  the  accommodation  of  church-rule  and  commu- 
nion to  the  degeneracy  of  Christians  or  churches,  or  their 
secular  engagements,  is  no  way  advantageous  unto  religion. 
Let  them  whose  duty  it  is  endeavour  to  reduce  professors 
and  profession  to  the  primitive  standard  of  light,  humility, 
and  holiness,  and  they  may  be  ordered  in  all  church  con- 
GembQ.ccording  to  the  apostolical  pattern.  Wherefore,  when 
Christians  unto  the  former  plea  of  their  readiness  to  observe 
and  do  whatsoever  Christ  hath  commanded  them,  do  also 
add  their  willingness  to  comply  with  whatever  the  apostles 
pf  Christ  have  either  by  precept,  or  example  in  their  own 
practice,  commended  unto  them,  or  did  do  or  require  in  the 
first  churches,  and  cannot  be  convinced  of  failing  to  make 
good  their  profession ;  we  do  not  know  whence  any  can  de- 
rive a  warranty  enabling  them  to  impose  any  other  condi- 
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lions  of  commanion  on  them.  The  institution  therefore  of 
the  Lord  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  lie  directly 
against  the  imposing  of  the  conditions  inquired  about  And 
first  to  invent  them,  then  to  impose  them,  making  them  ne* 
cessary  to  be  observed,  and  then  to  judge  and  censure  them 
as  schismatics,  as  enemies  to  love  and  peace,  who  do  not 
submit  unto  them,  looks  not  unlike  the  exercise  of  an  an- 
warrantable  dominion  over  the  faith  and  consciences  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ. 

3.  Not  only  by  their  example  and  practice,  but  they 
have  also  doctrinally  declared  what  is  the  duty  of  churches^ 
and  what  is  the  liberty  of  Christians  in  this  matter.  The 
apostle  Paul  discourseth  at  large  hereon,  Rom.  xiv.  xv. 
llie  attentive  reading  of  those  two  chapters  is  sufficient 
to  determine  this  cause  among  all  uninterested  and  unpre- 
jndiced  persons.  He  supposeth  in  them,  and  it  is  the 
ease  which  he  exemplifies  in  sundry  instances,  that  there 
were  among  Christians  and  churches  at  that  time  different 
apprehensions  and  observances  about  some  things  apper* 
taining  unto  the  worship  of  God :  and  these  things  were 
such  as  had  some  seeming  countenance  of  a  sacred  and 
divine  authority,  for  such  was  their  original  institution. 
Some  in  the  consideration  hereof,  judged  that  they  were  still 
to  be  observed,  and  their  consciences  had  been  long  exer* 
cised  in  a  holy  subjection  unto  the  authority  of  God  in  the 
observance  of  them.  Nor  was  there  yet  any  express  and 
positive  law  enacted  for  their  abrogation ;  but  the  ceasing  of 
any  obligation  under  their  observance  from  their  primitive 
institution,  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  God's 
economy  towards  his  church.  Many  therefore  continued 
to  observe  them,  esteeming  it  their,  duty  so  to  do.  Otheni 
were  persuaded  and  satisfied  that  they  were  freed  from  any 
obligation  unto  the  owning  and  observance  of  them.  And 
whereas  this  liberty  was  given  them  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
gospel,  they  were  resolved  to  make  use  of  it,  and  not  to 
comply  with  the  other  sort,  who  pressed  conformity  upon 
them  in  their  ceremonies  and  modes  of  divine  worship.  So 
it  may  fall  out  in  other  instances.  Some  may  be  persuaded 
that  such  or  such  things  may  be  lawful  for  them  to  observe 
in  the  worship  of  God  ;  they  may  be  so  nnto  them,  and,  as 
is  supposed,  in  their  own  nature.    On  the  coTi«\deta.\^ou  t^l 
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tome  circumstances  they  may  jadge  that  it  is  conyenient  or 
eipedient  to  attend  unto  their  obsenrauce  j  lastly,  all  coin- 
oidtaoes  weighed,  that  it  is  necessary  that  so  Uiey  should 
do;  and  that  others  also  that  walk  with  them  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel  should  conform  themselves  unto  their 
order  and  practice.  On  the  other  hand  some  there  are,  who, 
because  the  things  of  the  joint  practice  required,  are  not 
appointed  by  Jesus  Christ,  nor  doth  it  appear  unto  them 
that  he  hath  given  power  unto  any  others  to  appoint  them« 
do  not  judge  it  expedient,  nor  yet,  all  circumstances  consi- 
dered, lawful  to  observe  them.  Now  whereas  this  case 
answers  unto  that  before  proposed,  the  determination  thereof 
given  by  the  apostle  may  safely  be  applied  unto  this  also. 
What  rule  therefore  doth  he  give  therein,  which  he  would 
have  attended  unto,  as  the  means  for  the  preservation  of 
love,  peace,  and  unity  among  them?  Is  it. that  the  former 
tort  of  persons,  provided  they  be  the  most,  or  have  the  most 
power,  ought  to  impose  the  practice  of  those  things  which 
they  esteem  lav^l  and  convenient,  on  those  who  judge  them 
aot  804  when  it  is  out  of  question  that  they  are  not  ap- 
pointed by  Christ ;  only  it  is  pretended  that  they  are  not 
forbidden  by  him  ?  Where  indeed  the  question  was  about 
the  institutions  of  Christy  he  binds  up  the  churches  precisely 
unto  what  he  had  received  from  him.'  But  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  wherein  a  direct  command  of  Christ  cannot  be 
pleaded,  nor  is  pretended,  he  absolutely  rejects  and  con- 
demns all  thoughts  of  such  a  procedure.  But  supposing 
that  differences  in  judgment  and  practice  were  and  would  be 
among  Christians,  the  sum  of  his  culvice  is,  that  all  offences 
and  scandals  ought  to  be  diligently  avoided;  that  censuring, 
judging,  and  despisings,  on  the  account  of  such  differences, 
be  cast  out ;  that  tenderness  be  used  towards  them  that  are 
weak,  and  nothing  severely  pressed  on  them  that  doubt ; 
and  for  their  different  apprehensions  and  ways,  they  should 
all  walk  in  peace,  condescending  unto,  and  bearing  with,  one 
another.  Nothing  can  more  evidently  determine  the  un- 
lawfulness of  imposing  on  Christians  unscriptural  conditions 
of  communion,  than  do  the  discourses  of  that  great  apos4;le 
to  this  purpose.  Yea,  better  it  is,  and  more  agreeable  unto 
the  mind  of  Christ,  that  persons  and  particular  churches 
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sbould  be  left  unto  different  observations  in  sundry  things 
relating  unto  sacred  worship,  wherein  they  cannot  join  with 
each  other,  nor  communicate  together,  endeavouring  in  the 
mean  time  to  ^  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace/  than  that  they  should  be  enforced  unto  a  uniformity 
in  the  practice  of  things  that  have  not  the  immediate  autho- 
rity of  Christ  enstamped  on  them.  Accordingly  it  so  fell 
out  among  them  unto  whom  the  apostle  gave  these  directions, 
and  that  suitably  unto  his  intention  in  them.  For  the  dis- 
senting parties  agreeing  in  the  common  faith  and  profession 
of  the  gospel,  did  yet  constantly  meet  in  distinct  assemblies 
or  churches  for  the  celebration  of  holy  worship,  because  of 
the  different  rites  wherein  they  did  not  agree.  And  in  this 
posture  were  peace  and  love  continued  among  them,  until 
in  process  of  time  their  differences  through  mutual  forbear- 
ance being  extinguished,  they  coalesced  into  one  church- 
state  and  order :  and  the  foimer  peace  which  they  had  in 
iheir  distances  was  deemed  sufficient,  whilst  things  were 
not  measured  nor  regulated  by  secular  interest  or  advan- 
tages. But  it  is  a  part  of  our  present  unhappiness,  that  such 
a  peace  among  Christians  and  particular  churches  is  mistaken 
to  have  an  ill  aspect  upon  the  concerns  of  some  belonging 
unto  the  church  in  power,  honour,  and  revenue.  But  as  we 
apprehend  there  is,  as  things  are  now  stated  among  us,  a 
plain  mistake  in  this  surmise  ;  so,  if  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  honour  of  the  gospel  were  chief  in  our  consultations 
about  church  affairs,  it  would  be  with  us  of  no  such  consi- 
deration, as  to  hinder  us  from  committing  quietly  the  suc^ 
cess  and  events  of  duty  unto  the  pix>vidence  of  God. 

4.  There  was  also  a  signal  vindication  of  the  truth 
pleaded  for,  in  an  instance  of  fact  among  the  primitive 
churches.  There  was  an  opinion  which  prevailed  very  early 
among  them,  about  the  necessary  observation  of  Easter,  in 
the  room  of  the  Jewish  passover ;  for  the  solemn  comma* 
moration  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour :  and 
it  was  taken  for  granted  by  most  of  them,  that  the  observe 
ance  hereof  was  countenanced,  if  not  rendered  necessary 
unto  them,  by  the  example  of  the  apostles.  For  they 
generally  believed  that  by  them  it  was  observed,  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  accommodate  themselves  unto  their  prao- 
tice ;  only  there  was  a  difference  about  the  precise  time  or 
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day,  which  they  were  to  •olemnne  «»  the  head  and  rale  of 
their  festiTal ;  as  every  undue  presumption  hath  one  lame- 
ness or  other  accompanying  it :  it  is  truth  alone  which  is 
square  and  steady..    Some  therefore  pleaded  the  example 
of  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist,  who  as  it  is  strongly 
asserted  and  testified  by  multitudes,  kept  his  Easter  at  such 
m  time,  and  by  such  a  rule,  whom  they  thought  meet  to  fol-» 
low  and  imitate.   Others,  not  inferior  unto  them  in  number 
or  authority,  opposed  unto  their  time  the  example  of  Peter, 
whom  they  affirmed  (on  what  grounds  and  reasons  they 
know  bes^  for  they  are  now  lost)  to  have  observed  his 
Easter  at  another  time,  and  according  unto  a  different  rule. 
And  it  is  scarcely  imaginable  how  the  contests  hereabouts 
troubled  the  churches  both  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  who  cer- 
tainly had  things  more  material  to  have  exercised  themselves 
alwut.    The  church  of  Rome  embraced  that  opinion,  which 
at  length  prevailed  over  the  other,  and  obtained  a  kind  of 
eathoUcism  against  that  which  was  countenanced  only  by 
the  authority  of  St  John;  as  that  church  was   always 
wondrous  happy  in  reducing  other  churches  unto  an  acquies- 
oency  in  its  sentiments,  as  seldom  wanting  desire,  or  skill 
dexterously  to  improve  its  manifold  advantages.    Now  this 
was  that  Easter  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Lord's  day  only, 
and  not  by  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  passover,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month,  what  day  of  the  week  soever 
it  fell  out  upon.     Hereon  Victor,  the  bishop  of  that  church, 
being  confident  that  the  truth  was  on  his  side,  namely,  that 
Easter  was  to  be  observed  on  the  Lord's  day,  resolved  to 
make  it  a  condition  of  communion  unto  all  the  churches ;  for 
otherwise  he  saw  not  how  there  could  be  either  union,  peace, 
or  uniformity  among  them.    He  did  not  question  but  that 
lie  had  a  good  foundation  to  build  upon :  for  that  Easter 
was  to  be  observed  by  virtue  of  apostolical  tradition,  was 
generally  granted  by  all.    And  he  took  it  as  unquestionable 
upon  a  current  and  prevalent  rumour,  that  the  observation  of 
it  was  confined  to  the  Lord's  day  by  the  example  of  St. 
Peter.     Hereupon  he  refused  the  communion  of  all  that 
would  not  conform  unto  his  resolution  for  the  observation  of 
Easter  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  cast  out  of  communion  all 
those  persons  and  churches  who  would  observe  any  other 
day;  which  proved   to  be  the  condition  of  the  principal 
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churches  of  Asia^  amongst  whom  the  apostle  John  did 
longest  conterse.  Here  was  our  present  case  directly  ex- 
emplified^ or  represented  so  long  beforehand ;  the  success 
only  of  this  fact  of  his,  remaineth  to  be  inquired  into.  Now 
ills  known  unto  all  what  entertainment  this  his  new  rule  of 
eommunion  found  among  the  churches  of  Christ.  The  re- 
proof of  his  precipitancy,  and  irregular  fixing  new  bounds 
unto  chnrch'communion,  was  famous  in  those  days  :  espe- 
cially the  rebuke  given  unto  him  and  his  practice,  by  one  of 
the  most  holy  and  learned  persons  then  living,  is  eminently 
celebrated,  as  consonant  to  truth  and  peace,  by  those  who 
liaye  transmitted  unto  us  the  reports  of  those  times.  He 
who  himself  first  condemned  others  rashly,  was  for  his  so 
doing  generally  condemned  by  all.  Suppose  now  that  any 
persons  living  at  Rome,  and  there  called  into  communion 
with  the  church,  should  have  had  the  condition  thereof  pro- 
posed unto  them;  namely,  that  they  should  assent  and 
declare,  that  the  observation  of  Easter  by  apostolical  tra- 
dition was  to  be  on  the  Lord's  day  only ;  and  upon  their 
refusal  so  to  do,  should  be  excluded  from  communion,  or 
on  their  own  accords  should  refrain  from  it ;  where  should 
the  guilt  of  this  disorder  and  schism  be  charged  ?  And 
thus  it  fell  out,  not  only  with  those  who  came  out  of  Asia  to 
Rome,  who  were  not  received  by  their  Diotrephes;  but  also 
with  sundry  in  that  church  itself,  as  Blastus  and  others ;  as 
what  great  divisions  were  occasioned  hereby  between  the 
Saxons  and  Britains,  hath  been  by  many  declared.  But  in 
the  judgment  of  the  primitive  churches,  the  guilt  of  these 
schisms  was  to  be  charged  on  them  that  coined  and  imposed 
these  new  rules  and  conditions  of  communion.  And  had 
they  not  been  judged  by  any,  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  this  temerarious  attempt  are  sufficient  to  reflect  no  incon- 
siderable guilt  upon  it.  Neither  could  the  whole  observ- 
ance itself,  from  first  to  last,  ever  compensate  that  loss  of 
love  and  peace  among  Christians  and  churches,  which  ifas 
occasioned  thereby;  nor  hath  the  introduction  of  sttch 
things  ever  obtained  any  better  success  in  the  church  of 
God.  How  free  the  churches  were  until  that  time,  after 
they  were  once  delivered  from  the  attempt  of  the  circnm- 
cised  professors  to  impose  upon  them  the  ceremonies  of 
Moses,  from  any  appearance  of  unwritten  conditions  of 
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communion,  is  manifest  unto  all,  who  have  looked  into  the 
monuments  which  remain  of  those  times. '  It  it  very  true, 
that  sundry  Christians  took  upon  them  veiy  early,  the  ob- 
servation of  sundry  rites  and  usages  in  religion>  whereunta 
they  had  no  guidance  or  direction  by  the  word  of  God.  For 
as  the  corrupted  nature  of  man,  is  prone  to  the  invention 
and  use  of  sensible  present  things  in  religion,  especially 
where  persons  are  not  able  to  find  satisfaction  in  those  that 
are  purely  spiritual,  requiring  great  intention  of  mind  and 
affections  in  their  exercise;  so  were  they  many  of  them 
easily  infected  by  that  tincture  which  remained  in  them  from 
the  Judaism  or  Gentilism  from  which  they  were  converted. 
But  these  observances  were  free,  and  taken  up  by  men  of 
their  own  accord;  not  only  every  church,  but  every  pei^son 
in  the  most  of  them,  as  far  as  it  appears,  being  left  unto 
their  own  liberty.  Some  ages  it  was  before  such  things 
were  turned  into  laws  and  canons ;  and  that  perhaps  first  by 
heretics,  or  at  least  under  such  a  degeneracy,  as  our  minds 
and  consciences  capnot  be  regulated  by.  The  judgment, 
thejrefore,  and  practice  of  the  first  churches  are  manifest 
against  such  impositions. 

6.  Upon  a  supposition  that  it  should  be  lawful  for 
any  persons  or  churches  to  assign  unscriptural  conditions 
of  their  communion,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  certain 
rule  of  communion  amongst  Christians  fixed  and  determined 
by  Christ.  That  this  is  otherwise  we  have  before  declared, 
and  shall  now  only  manifest  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
a  supposition.  For  if  it  be  so,  no  man  can  claim  an  admis- 
sion into  the  society  or  communion  of  any  church,  or  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  with  them,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  pleas  of  submission  to  his  institutions,  and  the 
observation  of  his  commands,  every  church  may  propose 
something,  yea,  many  things  unto  him,  that  he  hath  not 
appointed,  without  an  admission  whereof,  and  subjection 
thereunto,  he  may  be  justly  excluded  from  all  church  privi- 
leges among  them.  Now  this  seems  not  consonant  unto  the 
authority  that  Christ  hath  over  the  church,  nor  that  honour 
which  ought  to  be  given  unto  him  therein.  Nor  on  the 
same  supposition  are  his  laws  sufficient  to  rule  &nd  quiet  the 
consciences,  or  to  provide  for  the  edification  of  his  disciples^ 
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Now  if  Diotrephes  is  blamed,  for  not  receiving  the  bre- 
thren, who  were  recommended  unto  the  church  by  the 
apostle/  probably  because  they  would  not  submit  to  that 
pre-eminence  which  he  had  obtained  among  them,  they  will 
scarcely  escape  without  reproof,  who  I'efuse  those  whom  the 
Lord  Christ  commends  unto  them  by  the  rules  of  the  gospel, 
because  they  will  not  submit  unto  such  new.  impositions  as 
by  virtue  of  their  pre-eminence  they  would  put  upon  them. 
And  what  endless  perplexities  they  must  be  cast  into,  who 
have  learned  in  these  things  to  call  him  only  Lord  and 
Master,  is  apparent  unto  all.  Baptism,  with  a  yoluntary 
credible  profession  of  faiths  repentance,  and  obedience  unto 
the  Lord  Christ  in  his  commands  and  institutions,  is  all  the 
warranty  which  he  hath  given  unto  any  of  his  disciples,  to 
claim  their  admission  into  his  churches,  which  are  instituted 
and  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  to  build  them  up  in 
their  faith.  And  if  any  person  who  produceth  this  war- 
ranty, and  thereon  desireth,  according  to  order,  the  commu- 
nionjof  any  church ;  if  he  may  be  excluded  from  it,  or  for- 
bidden an  entrance  into  it,  unless  it  be  on  grounds  sufficient 
in  the  judgment  of  charity  to  evince  the  falseness  and  hypor 
cfisy  of  his  profession,  little  regard  is  had  to  the  authority 
of  Christ,  and  too  much  unto  men's  own.  Churches  indeed 
may  more  or  less  insist  upon  the  explicitness  of  this  profes- 
sion, and  the  evidences  of  its  sincerity,  as  they  find  it  tend 
to  their  peace  and  edification,  with  a  due  attendance  unto 
the  rule  and  example  left  unto  them  in  this  matter  in  the 
gospel.  And  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  any  churches 
may  not  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  any,  every  professor  is 
allowed,  with  reference  unto  particular  assemblies,  to  make 
his  choice  of  the  measure  he  will  comply  withal ;  at  least  if 
he  will  make  the  choice  of  his  habitation  subservient  unto 
his  edification.  Hereby  the  peace  and  duty,  both  of  churches 
and  private  persons  are  secured.  And  this  rule  of  church 
admission  and  communion,  furnished  Christians  with  peace, 
lore,  and  unity  for  many  ages,  setting  aside  the  ruffle  given 
them  in  the  rashness  of  Victor  before  mentioned.  It  was 
also  rendered  practicable  and  easy,  by  virtue  of  theif  com- 
munion as  churches  among  themselves :  for  from  thence, 
commendatory  letters  supplied  the  room  of  actual  profes- 

r  3  John  9, 10. 
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iiMrioii  in  them  who  having  been  admitted  int6  one  church, 
did  desire  the  same  privilege  in  any  other.  And  on  this 
rale  were  persons  to  be  received,  though  weak  in  the  faith, 
though  it  may  be  in  some  things  otherwise  minded  than  the 
generality  of  the  church,  though  babes  and  unskilful,  as  to 
degrees,  in  the  word  of  truth.*^  But  this  rule  was  always 
attended  with  a  proviso,  that  men  did  not  contradict  or 
destroy  their  own  profession  by  any  unholy  copversation : 
for  such  persons  never  were,  nor  never  are  to  be  admitted 
onto  the  especial  ordinances  of  the  church ;  and  a  neglect 
of  due  attendance  hereunto,  is  that  which  principally  hath 
cast  us  into  all  our  confusions,  and  rendered  the  institutions 
of  Christ  ineffectual.  And  if  this  warranty  which  the  Lord 
CShrist  hath  given  unto  his  disciples,  of  claiming  a  partici- 
pation in  all  the  privileges  of  his  churches,  an  admission 
unto  a  joint  performance  of  all  the  duties  required  in  them, 
may,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  power  left  to  impose  other 
conditions  of  communion  on  them,  be  rejected  and  rendered 
useless,  all  church-communion  is  absolutely  resolved  into 
the  variable  wills  of  men.  The  church  no  doubt  may  judge 
and  determine  upon  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  their  due  ap- 
plication unto  particular  occasions ;  as  whether  such  per- 
sons may  according  to  them  be  admitted  in  their  fellowship. 
To  deprive  churches  of  this  liberty,  is  to  take  away  their 
principal  use  and  service.  But  to  mdce  laws  of  their  own,  the 
subject  matter  whereof  shall  be  things  not  commanded  by 
Christ,  and  to  make  them  the  rule  of  admitting  professed 
Christians  unto  their  communion,  is  an  assumption  that 
cannot  be  justified.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  assuming 
of  an  authority  by  some  churches  for  such-like  impositions, 
IS  that  which  hath  principally  occasioned  many  to  deny 
them  so  to  be ;  so  at  once  to  overthrow  the  foundation  of 
all  that  authority,  which  in  so  many  instances  they  find  to 
be  abused.  And  although  the  church  of  Rome  may  prevail 
on  weak  and  credulous  persons,  by  proposing  unto  them  an 
absolute  acquiescency  in  their  dictates  and  determinations, 
as  the  best,  readiest,  and  most  facile  means  of  satisfaction; 
yet  there  is  nothing  that  doth  more  alienate  wise  and  con- 
scientious persons  from  them,  than  doth  that  unreasonable 
proposal.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable  that  endless  dis- 

h  Rom.  x'lv.  1.     Phil.iH.  15.    Heb.  ▼.  12—14. 
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p«tei  will  arise  on  this  supposition,  about  what  is  meet  and 
eoofwiient,  and  what  not^  to  be  added  unto  the  Scriptan 
ndM  of  communion.  They  have  done  so  in  the  ages  past, 
Wid  Qontinue  yet  to  do.  Nor  can  any  man  on  this  principle 
kmom,  or  probably  conjecture,  when  he  hath  a  firm  station 
in  tha  church,  or  an  indefeasible  interest  in  the  privileges 
thersofc  For  supposing  that  he  hath  concocted  the  imposi* 
tioos  of  one  church,  on  the  first  removal  of  his  habitation. 
ha  may  have  new  conditions  of  communion  prescribed  unto 
kna«  And  from  this  perplexity  nothing  can  relieve  him, 
Vnt  a  lasolution  to  do  in  every  place  whereunto  he  may 
coasa,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  place,  be  it  good  or 
Wd,  right  or  wrong.  But  neither  hath  the  Lord  Christ  left 
Us  disciples  in  this  uncertainty  which  the  case  supposeih. 
Bar  will  accept  of  that  indifferency  which  is  in  the  remedy 
aaggested.  They  therefore  who  regulate  their  communion 
with  any  churches,  by  the  firm  stated  law  of  their  right  and 
ydvilage,  if  they  are  not  received  thereon,  do  not  by  their 
afaatinenGe  from  it,  contract  the  guilt  of  schism  or  any 
Uameable  divisions. 

Moreover,  upon  a  supposition  of  such  a  liberty  and 
power  to  prescribe  and  impose  unwritten  conditions  of 
church-communion  on  Christians,  who  or  what  law  doth«  or 
shall  prescribe  bounds  unto  men,  that  they  do  not  proceed 
ia  their  prescriptions  beyond  what  is  useful  unto  ediflcar 
tien^  or  unto  what  will  be  really  burdensome  and  intolerable 
nnto  churches.  To  say  that  those  who  claim  this  power 
asaj  be  securely  trusted  with  it,  for  they  will  be  sure  not  to 
fidl  into  any  such  excesses,  will  scarcely  give  satisfaction : 
fitr  besides  that  such  a  kind  of  power  is  exceedingly  apt  la 
Bwdl  and  extend  itself  unmeasurably^  the  common  expert 
enoe  of  Christendom  lies  against  this  suggestion.  Was  not 
an  excess  of  this  kind  complained  of  by  Austin  of  old,  wh«i 
jet  the  observation  of  ecclesiastical  customs  v^as  moeh 
a^iie  voluntary  than  in  after  ages ;  neither  were  ihey  made 
abskoltttely  conditions  of  communion,  unless  among  a  rmf 
ftw?  Do  not  all  Protestants  grant  and  plead  that  ^  ptpdl 
church  hath  exceeded  all  bounds  of  moderation  and  sobriety 
herein ;  so  that  from  thence  they  take  the  principal  wav- 
innlj  of  their  secession  fisom  it  ?  iDo  not  other  chmnehea 
mntoally  charge  one  another  on  the  same  account  ?  Hath 
not  a  charge  of  this  excess  been  the  baU  of  Gmi!tea\iAm  \bl 
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nation  ever  since  the  reformation  ?  If  then  there  be 
such  a  power  in  any^  either  the  exercise  of  it  is  confined 
unto  certain  instances  by  some  power  superior  unto  them, 
or  it  is  left  absolutely,  as  unto  all  particulars  whereunto  it 
may  be  extended,  unto  their  own  prudence  and  discretion. 
The  first  will  not  be  asserted,  nor  can  be  so,  unless  the  in- 
stances intended  can  be  recounted,  and  the  confirming 
power  be  declared.  If  the  latter  be  afiirmed,  then  let  them 
run  into  what  excesses  they  please,  unless  they  judge  them- 
selves that  so  they  do,  which  is  morally  impossible  that 
they  should,  none  ought  ever  to  complain  of  what  they  do  : 
for  there  is  no  failure  in  them  who  attend  unto  their  rule ; 
which  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  be  men's  own  prudence 
and  discretion.  And  this  was  directly  the  state  of  things  in 
the  church  of  Rome ;  whence  they  thought  it  always  ex- 
ceedingly unequal  that  any  of  their  ecclesiasticcd  laws 
should  be  called  in  question;  since  they  made  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment,  the  sole  rule  of  exercising  their 
authority  in  such  things.  Where  is  the  certainty  and  stabi- 
lity of  this  rule?  Is  it  probable  that  the  communion  and 
peace  of  all  churches,  and  all  Christians,  are  left  to  be  re- 
gulated by  it  ?  And  who  will  give  assurance  that  no  one 
condition  directly  unlawful  in  itself  shall  be  prescribed  and 
imposed  by  persons  enjoying  this  pretended  power?  Or 
who  can  undertake  that  the  number  of  such  conditions  as 
may  be  countenanced  by  a  plea  of  being  things  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent,  shall  not  be  increased  until  they  come  to 
be  such  a  burden  and  yoke  as  are  too  heavy  for  the  disciples 
of  Christ  to  bear,  and  unlawful  for  them  to  submit  themselves 
unto  ?  May  any  make  a  judgment  but  themselves  who  im- 
pose them,  when  the  number  of  such  things  grows  to  a 
blameable  excess  ?  If  others  may  judge,  at  least  for  them- 
selves, and  their  own  practice,  and  so  of  what  is  lawful  or 
not,  it  is  all  that  is  desired.  If  themselves  are  the  only 
judges,  the  case  seems  very  hard,  and  our  secession  from 
the  church  of  Rome  scarcely  warrantable.  And  who  sees 
not  what  endless  contests  and  differences  will  ensue  on 
these  suppositions,  if  the  whole  liberty  of  men's  judgments, 
and  all  apprehensions  of  duty  in  professors,  be  not  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  atheistical  indifferency,  as  to  all  the  con- 
cerns of  outward  worship  ? 

The  whole  of  what  hath  been  pleaded  on  this  head,  might 
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be  confirmed  with  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  learned 
writers  of  the  church  of  England^  in  the  defence  of  our 
secession  from  that  of  Rome.  But  we  shall  not  here  pro- 
duce them  in  particular.  The  sum  of  what  is  pleaded  by 
them,  is.  That  the  being  of  the  catholic  church  lies  in  essen- 
tials ;  that  for  a  particular  church  to  disagree  from  all  other 
particular  churches  in  some  extrinsical  and  accidental 
things,  is  not  to  separate  from  the  catholic  church,  so  as 
to  cease  to  be  a  church  ;  but  still  whatever  church  makes 
such  extrinsical  things  the  necessary  conditions  of  com- 
mnnion,  so  as  to  cast  men  out  of  the  church,  who  yield  not 
to  ihem,  is  schismatical  in  its  so  doing,  and  the  separation 
from  it  is  so  far  from  being  schism,  that  being  cast  out  of 
that  church  on  those  terms  only,  returns  them  unto  the 
communion  of  the  catliolic  church.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  unreasonable,  than  that  the  society  imposing  such 
conditions  of  communion,  should  be  judge  whether  those 
conditions  be  just  and  equitable  or  no.  To  this  purpose  do 
they  generally  plead  our  common  cause.  Wherefore,  from 
what  hath  been  discoursed,  we  doubt  not  but  to  affirm, 
that  where  unscriptural  conditions  of  communion,  indis- 
pensably to  be  submitted  unto  and  observed,  are  by  any 
chorch  imposed  on  those  whom  they  expect  or  require  to 
join  in  their  fellowship,  communion,  and  order ;  if  they  on 
whom  they  are  so  imposed,  do  thereon  withhold  or  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  communion  of  that  church,  espe- 
cially in  the  acts,  duties,  and  parts  of  worship,  wherein  a 
submission  unto  these  conditions  is  expressed  either  ver- 
bally or  virtually,  they  are  not  thereon  to  be  esteemed  guilty 
of  schism ;  but  the  whole  fault  of  the  divisions  which  ensue 
thereon,  is  to  be  charged  on  them  who  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity of  their  imposition. 

That  this  is  the  condition  of  things  with  us  at  present, 
especially  such  as  are  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  reference 
nnto  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  known  in  itself,  so  it 
may  be  evidenced  unto  all,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  parti- 
calars  that  are  required  of  us,  if  we  will  be  comprehended 
in  the  communion  and  fellowship  thereof. 

For,  1.  It  is  indispensably  enjoined,  that  we  give  a  solemn 
attestation  nnto  the  liturgy,  and  all  contained  in  it,  by  the 
subscription  or  declaration  of  our  assent  and  consent  Uiere- 
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vato ;  which  miiBt  be  accompanied  with  the  coiuitant  use  of 
it  in  the  whole  worship  of  God.  As  was  before  observed,  we 
dispute  not  now  about  the  lawfulness  of  the  use  of  liturgies, 
in  the  public  service  of  the  church ;  nor  of  that  in  particular 
which  is  established  amonf^  us  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Were  it  only  proposed  or  recommended  unto  ministers  for 
the  use  of  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  as  it  should  be 
fimnd  needful  unto  the  edification  of  their  people,  there 
would  be  a  great  alteration  in  the  case  under  consideration. 
And  if  it  be  pretended,  that  such  a  liberty  would  produce 
greater  diversity,  yea,  and  confusion  in  the  worship  of  God, 
we  can  only  say,  that  it  did  not  so  of  old,  when  the  pastors 
of  churches  were  left  wholly  to  the  exercise  of  their  own 
gifts  and  abilities  in  all  sacred  administrations.  3ut  it  is 
the  making  of  an  assent  and  consent  unto  it,  with  the  con- 
stant use  of  it,  or  attendance  unto  it,  a  necessary  condition 
of  all  communion  with  the  church,  which  at  present  is  called 
into  question.  It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  denied,  but  that 
it  is  so  made  unto  us  all,  both  ministers  and  people ;  and 
that  by  such  laws,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  are  suf- 
ficiently severe  in  their  penalties :  for  we  have  rules  and 
measures  of  church-communion  assigned  unto  us,  by  laws 
merely  civil.  Were  there  any  colour  or  pretence  of  denying 
this  to  be  so,  we  should  proceed  no  farther  in  this  instance ; 
but  things  are  evidently  and  openly  with  us  as  here  laid 
down.  Now  this  condition  of  communion  is  unscriptural ; 
and  the  making  of  it  to  be  such  a  condition,  is  without  war- 
ranty or  countenance  from  the  word  of  God,  or  the  practice 
of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  churches.  That  there  are 
no  footsteps  of  any  liturgy,  or  prescribed  forms  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  church  ordinances  to  be  imposed  on  the 
disciples  of  Christ  in  their  assemblies,  to  be  found  in  the 
Scripture,  no  intimation  of  any  such  thing,  no  direction 
about  it,  no  command  for  it,  will,  we  suppose,  be  acknow- 
ledged. Commanded  indeed  we  are  to  make  prayers  and 
supplications  for  all  sorts  of  men  in  our  assemblies,  to  in- 
struct, lead,  guide,  and  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,^  to  administer 
the  holy  ordinances  instituted  by  him,  and  to  do  all  these 
things  decently  and  in  order.  The  apostles  also  describing 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in  their  own  attendance  unto  it,  affirm 
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that  they  would  '  give  themselves  continually  unto  prayer 
and  the  ministry  of  the  word/^  But  that  all  these  things 
should  be  done  (the  preaching  of  the  word  only  excepted) 
in  and  by  the  use  or  reading  of  a  liturgy,  and  the  prescribed 
forms  of  it,  without  variation  or  receding  from  the  words 
and  syllables  of  it  in  any  thing,  that  the  Scripture  is  utterly 
silent  of.  If  any  one  be  otherwise  minded,  it  is  incumbent 
on  him  to  produce  instances  unto  his  purpose.  But  withal 
he  must  remember,  that  in  this  case  it  is  required  not  only 
to  produce  a  warranty  from  the  Scripture  for  the  use  of 
such  forms  or  liturgies,  but  also,  that  rules  are  given  therein, 
enabling  churches  to  make  the  constant  attendance  unto 
them,  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  their  communion.  If 
this  be  not  done,  nothing  is  offered  unto  the  case  as  at  pre- 
sent stated.  And  whatever  confidence  may  be  made  use  of 
herein,  we  know  that  nothing  unto  this  purpose  can  be 
thence  produced.  It  is  pleaded,  indeed,  that  our  Saviour 
himself  composed  a  form  of  prayer,  and  prescribed  it  unto 
his  disciples :  but  it  is  not  proved  that  he  enjoined  them 
the  constant  use  of  it  in  their  assemblies,  nor  that  they  did 
so  use  it,  nor  that  the  repetition  of  it  should  be  a  condition 
of  communion  in  them,  though  the  owning  of  it  as  by  him 
proposed,  and  for  the  ends  by  him  designed,  may  justly  be 
made  so ;  least  of  all  is  it,  or  can  it  be  proved,  that  any  rule 
or  just  encouragement  can  hence  be  taken  for  other  men, 
who  are  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  apostles,  but  weak  and 
imllible  as  ourselves,  to  compose  entire  liturgies,  and  im- 
pose the  necessary  use  of  them  in  all  the  worship  of  the 
church. 

Neither  is  there  the  least  countenance  to  be  obtained 
unto  such  impositions,  from  the  practice  or  example  of  the 
first  churches.  Liturgies  themselves  were  an  invention  of 
after  ages,  and  the  use  of  them  now  inquired  after  of  a  much 
later  date.  For  those  which  pretend  unto  apostolical  anti- 
quity, have  long  since  been  convicted  to  be  spurious  and 
feigned :  nor  is  there  scarce  any  learned  man  who  hath  the 
confidence  to  assert  them  to  be  genuine,  and  on  a  supposi- 
tion that  so  they  are,  no  tolerable  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  use  of  them  should  be  neglected,  and  such  others  taken 
up  as  are  of  a  most  uncertain  original.    The  first  condition 
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therefore  of  commanion  proposed  unto  us  is  not  only  un- 
iM^ripturaly  which  is  sufficient  unto  our  present  argument,  but 
also  destitute  of  any  arcient  example  or  usage  among  the 
churches  of  Christ,  to  give  countenance  unto  it.  This  if  we 
admit  not  of»  if  we  attend  not  unto,  we  are  not  only  refused 
communion  in  other  things,  but  also  excommunicated,  or 
cast  out  of  the  whole  communion  of  the  church,  as  many  are 
at  this  day  ;  yet  some  are  so,  not  only  for  refusing  compli- 
ance With  the  whole  of  it  in  general,  but  for  not  observing 
every  particular  direction  belonging  unto  it  (as  might  be 
manifested  in  instances)  of  no  great  importance.  If  there- 
fore any  divisions  or  schisms  do  ensue  among  us  on  this 
account,  that  some  indispensably  require  an  assent  and  con- 
sent unto  the  liturgy,  and  all  things  contained  in  it,  as  the 
condition  of  complete  church-communion,  or  a  necessary 
attendance  on  the  whole  religious  worship  thereby  performed, 
and  therein  prescribed,  which  others  refuse  to  admit  of  as 
Buch,  and  thereon  forbear  the  communion  proposed  unto 
them,  it  is  evident  from  the  rules  laid  down,  where  the  guilt 
of  them  is  to  be  charged.  And  we  do  not  discourse  of  what 
any  may  do  among  themselves,  judging  it  meet  for  their  edi- 
fication, nor  of  what  a  civil  law  may  constitute  with  respect 
unto  public  places,  employments,  and  preferments ;  but  only 
where  lies  the  sin  and  evil  that  attends  divisions  arising 
on  these  impositions,  and  which,  by  their  removal,  would 
be  taken  away.  And  there  seems  to  be  an  aggravation  of 
this  disorder,  in  that  not  only  all  men  are  refused  commu- 
nion who  will  not  submit  unto  these  terms  of  it,  but  also, 
they  are  sought  out  and  exposed  unto  severe  penalties  if 
they  will  not  admit  of  them,  though  expressly  contrary  to 
their  consciences  and  persuasions. 

2.  Canonical  submission  unto  the  present  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  church,  and  the  administration  of  the 
discipline  thereof,  in  their  hands  by  whom  the  power  of  it  is 
possessed,  with  an  acquiescency  therein,  are  to  the  same 
purpose  required  of  us,  and  expected  from  us.  Who  these 
are,  and  what  are  the  ways  and  means*  of  their  administra- 
tions, we  shall  not  repeat,  as  unwilling  to  give  offence  unto 
any.  We  cannot  but  know  how,  and  in  what  sense  these 
things  are  proposed  unto  us,  and  what  is  expected  from  us 
thereon.    Neither  dare  we  give  another  sense  of  them  in  our 
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BUiidB,  than  what  we  judge  to  be  the  sense  and  intentioa  of 
them  who  require  our  submission  and  obedience  unto  them. 
It  is  not  certainly  their  design  nor  mind,  that  we  should  lode 
on  the  offices  of  the  church  as  unwarrantable,  and  on  their 
role  as  inconvenient,  so  as  to  endeavour  a  reformation  in  the 
one  and  of  the  other.  It  is  such  a  conformity  they  intend, 
as  whereby  we  do,  virtually  at  least,  declare  our  approbation 
of  all  these,  things  in  the  church,  and  our  acquiescency  in 
ihem.  Neither  can  we  be  adn(iitted  to  put  in  any  exception, 
nor  discharge  our  consciences  by  a  plain  declaration  of  what 
we  dislike  or  dissent  from,  or  in  what  sense  we  can  submit 
onto  any  of  these  things.  We  take  it  therefore  for  granted, 
that  in  the  conformity  required  of  us,  we  must  cordially  and 
•incerely  approve  the  present  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
the  administration  of  church-discipline  thereby.  For  it  is 
Ihe  profession  of  our  acceptance  of  it  as  proposed  unto  us ; 
and  if  we  acquiesce  not  therein,  but  express  an  uneasiness 
imder  it,  we  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  the  reputation  of  our  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  in  conforming.  Now  this  condition  of 
communion  with  die  church  of  England  is  also  unscriptural, 
and  consequently  unlawful  to  be  made  so.  This  is  by  many' 
now  .plainly  acknowledged :  for  they  say  there  is  no  govern* 
msint  determined  in  the  Scripture.  But  this  now  in  force 
amongst  us  is  erected  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate, 
who  hath  supreme  power  in  things  ecclesiastical :  and  on 
diat  ground  a  lawful  government  they  plead  it  to  be,  and 
lawful. to  be  exercised,  and  so  also  by  others  to  be  submitte4 
to'.  Bht  we  have  now  sundry  times  declared  that  this  is  npit 
par  present  question.  We  inquire  not  whether  it  be  lawfi|| 
OT  no«  or  on  what  account  it  may  be  so  esteemed,  or.  how  fac 
it  amy  be  submitted  unto,  or  wherein;  but  we  say,  the  prON 
leased  acknowledgiiig  of  it  with  submission  unto  it^  as  thff 
government  of  the  church,  is  required  of  us  as  a  necessary^ 
condition  of  our  communion.  If  they  are  not  so,  givenf 
liborty  to  declare  our  sense  concerning  it  without  prejujiic^ej: 
and  ,if  it  be  so,  then  may  we  refuse  this  condition  as  ni^ 
scnptufal.  For  in  the  case  of  conforinity,  there  is  not  only 
a  submission  to  the  government  required,  but  expressly  (fgp 
yffUk.  said)  an  approbation  of  it,  that  it  is  such  as  it  ought  (^ 
be.  For  in  religious  things  our  practice  declares  a  cpr4i|4 
ajpiprobation,  as  being  a  part  of-our  profession  wherein  Wf 
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ought  to  be  tiiicere.  Some  again  make  some  pleas,  that 
biihc^y  and  some  government  by  them,  are  appointed  by 
the  apostles;  and  therefore  a  submission  unto  them  may  be 
justly  required  hb  a  condition  of  communion.  For  we  will 
not  now  dispute,  but  that  whatever  is  so  appointed  may  be 
so  required  ;  although  we  believe  that  every  particular  in- 
stance of  this  nature  is  not  rigidly  to  be  insisted  on,  if  it 
belong  not  unto  the  essentials  of  the  church,  and  it  be  du- 
bious to  some  whether  it  be  so  appointed  or  no.  But  yet  nei- 
ther doth  an  admittance  of  this  plea,  give  us  any  relief  in 
this  matter.  For  suppose  it  should  or  might  be  proved  that 
there  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  in  all 
churches,  bishops,  with  a  pre-eminence  above  presbyters  in 
6n£er  or  degree,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  churdi  doth  prin- 
cipally belong  unto  them  that  are  so ;  yet  will  not  this  con- 
cession bear  an  application  to  the  present  question,  so  as  to 
affbrd  us  any  relief,  For  the  granting  of  things  so  dubious 
and  questionable,  can  never  give  them  such  an  evidence  of 
truth  and  firmitude  in  the  church,  as  to  warrant  the  making 
of  them  necessary  conditions  of  communion  unto  all  Chris- 
tians. Neither  doth  it  follow  from  any  thing  that  pretendeth 
to  fiUl  under  Scripture  proof,  that  such  bishops  should  be 
diocesan;  that  they  should  depend  on  archbishops  over 
them ;  that  they  should  assume  the  whole  power  of  church- 
rule  and  discipline  into  their  hands ;  that  they  shouM  admi- 
leister  it  by  chancellors,  archdeacons,  commissaries,  and  the 
like ;  that  this  should  be  done  by  presentments,  or  itidict- 
ments,  citations,  processes,  litigious  pleadings,  after  the 
manner  of  secular  or  civil  courts,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
rule  and  discipline  which  the  gospel  directs  unto,  with  the 
management  of  it  in  love  and  brotherly  compassion  in  the 
name  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  these 
things  we  shall  not  in  particular  insist  upon,  for  the  reason 
before  given.  This  we  must  say,  that  take  the  whole  of  the 
government  and  the  administration  thereof  together,  which 
by  the  conformity  required  of  us  we  must  testify  our  appro- 
bation of,  and  acquiescence  in,  or  we  deal  hypocritically 
with  them  that  require  it  of  us ;  and  we  know  it  to  be  so  far 
unscriptural,  as  that  an  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  submis- 
sion  unto  it,  cannot  duly  and  justly  be  made  a  necessary 
condition  of  communion  unto  us.    It  may  be  it  will  be  said. 
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4kat  snbmtsaioD  unto  the  government  of  the  ohuroh  is  not 
■0  oHioha  eondition  of  communion  with  it  aS'  it  is  that 
whopein  our  communion  itself  with  it  doth  consist ;  and  it  is 
but. a  &ncy  to  think  of  communion  with  a  church  without  it. 
Bttithis  is  otherwise;  as  appears  in  those  churches  where 
•U  role  and  government  being  left  in  the  hand  of  the  civil 
mgistrate,  there  communion  is  merely  spiritual  in  the  admi-> 
•istration  of  evangelical  ordinances.  And  might  but  that 
be  admitted  which  nature,  reason,  the  law  of  the  Christian 
fiuth^and  gospel  obedience,  do  require,  namely,  thatchurch- 
fUlowship.and  communion  be  built  upon  men's  own  judg- 
■lent  and  choice ;  and  this  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the 
paoifictttion  of  our  differences.  But  if  this  be  so,  and  that 
all  choroh-communion  consists  in  submission  to  the  govem- 
Mnt  of  it,  or  at  least  that  it  doth  so  principally,  it  becomes 
theni  by  whom  it  is  owned  and  avowed  do  to  do,  to  take 
care  that  that  government  be  derived  from  the  authority  of 
C9ttist»  and  administered  according  to  his  mind;  or  all 
ehofoh^eommunion,  properly  so  called,  will  be  overthrown. 
-3.  We  are  required  to  use  and  observe  the  ceremo- 
■lei  in  worship  which  the  present  church  hath  appointed^ 
•r  d^th  use  and  observe.  This  also  is  made  a  necessarj 
condition  of  communion  unto  us.  For  many  are  at  thia  day 
actaally  cast  out  of  all  communion  for  not  observing  olP 
tficrn.  .Some  are  so  proceeded  against  for  not  observing  of 
iMily  days  ;  some  for  not  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the 
Load's  tapper ;  some  for  hot  using  the  sign  of  the  cross  In 
baptism :  and  what  would  become  of  ministers  ihat  sbovld 
■cglcct  or  omit  to  wear  the  surplice  in  sacred  admimstnt- 
IkuDStis  easy  to  conjecture.  But  these  things  are  all  of 
4h(BBi  vBwritten  and  unscriptnral.  Great  and  many  indeed 
base  been  the  disputes  of  learned  men,  to  prove  that  id^ 
dumgh  they  have  no  difine  institution,  nortyet  esampto^f 
apoitolicfd  or  primitive  practice,  yet  that  they  may  be  tt#- 
flsHynsed  for  decency  and  order- in  the  worship  oif  Ood. 
Whether  they  have  evinced  whatr  they  Mmed  «t  is  ^as  jct 
vndctepmined.  But  supposing  in  this  oium  all  to  be  as  Hbaej 
wo«ld  pvstend,  and  plead  that  it  should  be,  yet  bernnta 
they  are  ell  granted  to  be  arbitrary  inventimii  of  men^  and 
vcrf  fvw  of  those  who  make  nse  of  them  aite  agreed  what  is 
ihrnt  proper  use  and  signification,  or  wbether  fliey  have  ft&y 
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or  no*  they  are  altogether  unmeet  to  be  made  a  necessary 
condition  of  commuDion.  For  inquiry  may  be  made,  on 
what  warranty,  or  by  what  rule  they  may  be  appointed  so  to 
be?  Those  who  preside  in  and  over  the  churches  of  Christ, 
do  so  in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority :  and  therefore  they 
can  impose  nothing  on  them  as  a  condition  of  their  commu- 
nion together  but  what  his  name  is  upon,  or  what  they  have 
his  authority  for :  and  it  will  be  dangerous  to  set  his  seal 
unto  our  own  appointments.  For  what  men  think  meet  to 
do  themselves  in  the  matters  of  the  house  of  God  and  his 
worship,  it  maybe  measured  and  accepted  with  him  accord- 
ing to  their  light  and  design  :  but  for  what  ihey  impose  on 
others,  and  that  under  no  less  penalty  than  the  deprivation 
of  the  outward  administration  of  all  the  privileges  procured 
for  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  they  ought  to  have  his  warrant 
and  authority  for.  And  their  zeal  is  to  be  bewailed,  who 
not  only  cast  men  out  of  all  church-communion,  so  far  as  in 
them  lieth,for  a  refusal  to  observe  those  voluntarily  imposed 
ceremonies  in  sacred  worship,  but  also  prosecute  them  with 
outward  force  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  their  families ;  and  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  any  should  as  yet  think  meet  to 
make  use  of  prisons  and  the  destruction  of  men  thereby,  as 
an  appendix  of  their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  exercised  in 
the  highest  severity,  on  no  greater  occasions  than  the  omis- 
sion of  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies.  Whether  such 
proceedings  are  measured  by  present  interest,  or  the  due 
consideration  of  what  will  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  last  day,  is  not  diflScult  to  determine. 

4.  As  we  are  ministers,  there  is  in  some  cases  re- 
quired of  us  under  the  same  penalty,  an  oath  of  canonical 
obedience.  We  need  not  labour  to  prove  this  to  be  unscrip- 
tural ;  nor,  to  avoid  provocations,  shall  at  present  declare 
the  rise,  nature,  and  use  of  it,  with  the  fierce  digladiations 
that  have  formerly  been  about  it.  We  can  look  upon  it  no 
otherwise,  but  as  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  liberty,  and 
unworthy  of  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

We  know  not  any  thing  else  which  is  required  of  us  unto 
the  end  mentioned,  unless  it  be  of  some  a  subscription  unto 
the  articles  of  religion.  And  this,  because  the  Scripture  en- 
joins unto  all  a  consent  unto  sound  doctrine  and  a  form  of 
wholesome  words,  may  be  admitted  so  far  as  those  articles 
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cDncem  only  points  of  faith ;  but  whereas  there  .is  annexed 
aoto  them,  and  enjoined  with  other  things^  an  approbation 
of  all  those  instances  of  conditions  of  communion  before 
insisted  on,  a  subscription  unto  the  whole  becomes  of  the 
•ame.  nature  with  things  themseWes  therein  approved  of. 

.These  are  the  conditions  of  communion  with  the  church 
<tf  England,  which  are  pix)po8ed  unto  us,  and  which  we  are 
indispensably  to  submit  unto  if  we  intend  to  be  partakers 
thereof;  and  these  are  all  that  we  know  of  that  nature.  That 
any  of  these  are  in  particular  prescribed  in  the  word  of  God, 
much  less  that  they  can  derive  any  warranty  from  thence  to 
be  made  necessary  conditions  of  church-communion,  will 
npfwjs  suppose  be  pretended  by  any.  If  therefore  any  di- 
visions do  ensue  on  the  refusal  of  some  to  admit  of  these 
conditions,  the  guilt  of  them  cannot  by  any  rule  of  Script 
tore,  or  from  any  example  of  the  first  churches,  be  charg^ 
on  them  who  make  that  refusal.  Other  groundless  accusa- 
tijODS  and  charges  we  value  not ;  for  this  is  but  man's  day; 
tl^  jadgment  whereof  we  neither  stand  nor  (all  unto.  Yea^ 
we  esteem  ourselves  obliged,  in  all  peaceableness  and  so* 
bciety,  to  bear  witness  against  such  impositions,  and  unto 
that  t  liberty  wherewith  the  JLord  Christ  hath  made  his 
churches  and  disciples  free.  And  if  once  things  were  come 
unto  that  state,  that  men  would  assign  no  other  terms  of 
church-communion  than  what  Christ  hath  appointed;  it 
would  quickly  appear  where  the  guilt  of  our  divisions  would 
remain,  if  any  such  divisions  would  yet  remain.  But  so  Icidg 
as  there  is  a  desire  to  make,  the  wills  and  wisdoms  of  some 
men,  fallible  even  as  others,  the  rule  and  measure  of  obedi- 
ence in  spiritual,  things,  an  end  of  strife  and  contentioii 
aviong  Christians  will  be  expected  in  vain.  And  this  we 
say  with  hearts  in  some  measure  sensible  and  pained,  t6 
see.  the  body  of  Christ  torn  in  pieces,  by  the  lusts,  passipnt; 
and.  carnal  interests  of  men.  Could  we  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  healing  of  the  wounds  and  ruptures  that  are  amohgst 
Christians,  provided  it.  may  have  a  consistency  with  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  the  duty  we  owe  unto  him  (as  indeed' 
nO:thing  else  will  really  contribiite  any.  thing  thereunto),  we 
should  with  all  readiness  and  faithfulness  give  up  our  best 
endeavours  therein..  And  where  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we 
hope  we  shall  bear  with  patience  those<lisdainful  reproaches 
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trhioh  the  pride  of  men*  blown  up  by  a  oonflaenoe  of  lecolar 
poriihiDg  ltd? antages,  prottipti  them  to  pour  oat  upon  nf , 
tot  o«r  non-compliance  with  their  impoiitione.- 

8econdly«  By  the  confonnity  required  of  as,  we  must  con«- 
sent  unto  the  omiision  of  sundry  duties^  which  are  made  so 
vnto  us' by  the  command  and  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  we  are  at  any  time  hindered  in  the  discharge  of  any  neces- 
sary duty  by  others^  we  have  somewhat  to  pbad  in  ^ur  own 
exease':  but  if  we  ourselves  Toluntarily  consent  to  the  neg- 
lect or  omission  of  them,  we  cannot  avoid  the  gnih  of  sin« 
And  the  worst  way  whereby  inch  a  consent  may  be  eac- 
Jltissed,  is  by  compact  and  agreement  with  others;  ms 
though  it  werjs  in  our  power  to  bargain  with  other  men,  nrhat 
duties  we  will  obsenre,  and  what  we  will  omit  in  the  worship 
of  Ood.  Now  in  the  conformity  required  of  us,  we  are  to 
gim  this  consent,  and  that  as  it  were  by  oompaot  and  agree- 
ment, which  deprives  us  of.  all  pretence  of  eicus^  in  our 
omissions.  It  is  no  time  afterward  to  plead  that  we  would 
disdharge  such  duties,  were  we  not  hindered  or  fiyrbidden :  w^ 
have  ourselves  antecedently  and  voluntarily  renounced  a 
concern  in  such  forbidden  duties.  For  no  man  can  honestly 
conform,  but  it  is  with  a  declared  resolution  to  accept  of  all 
the  terms  and  consequents  of.it,  with  an  approbation  of 
them.  Under  this  notion  it  is,  that  we  look  jon  confonnity ; 
and  what  others  apprehend  theteby,  or  understand  therein, 
who  seem  to  press  men  to  conform  unto  what  they  do  not 
approve,  we  know  not.  If  then  there  be  any  omission  of 
luiown  duties  insepambly  accompanying  our  conformity,  that 
thereby  we  solemnly  consent  unto. 

This  therefore  we  a?e  obliged  to  refuse,  because  without 
sio»  in  the  voluntary  neglect  and  omission  of  duty,  we  csn- 
Yiot  comply  with  it ;  ^hich  therefore  can  be  no  schism  in  us, 
nor  what  might  in  any  way  render  us  blameable.  The  Lord 
Christ  hath  prescribed  no  such  law  of  unity  and  peace  unto 
his  churches,  as  that  his  disciples  should  be  bound  con- 
stantly to  neglect  any  known  duty,  which  they  owe  to  him- 
self, for  their  sakes.  Nor  do  his  institutions  interfere,  that 
the  observance  of  any  one  should  exclude  a  due  attendance 
unto  another.  Neither  doth  he  by  his  commands,  bring  any 
one  into  a  necessity  of  doing  that  which  is  evil,  or  of  omit- 
ting any  thing  that  is  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  duty. 
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Uovevier^  ibiorefore,  we  value  church-peece  and  union^  Wf 
tei  notpoichaae  it  by  aa  abrenuneiatioti  of  akiy  <|aty  wf 
own  to^esna  Christ;  nor  would  an  agreement  procured  on 
wmdk  terms  be  of  any  use  unto  us,  or  of  advantage  to  tlie 
eluirDh  itself.  Wherefore  that  compliance  in  church-com-» 
MnmoB  which  would  be  obstructive  of  any  necessary  duties, 
is  not  by  the  Lord  Christ  enjoined  us,  and  therefore  its  omie* 
sioli  oaaaot  be  culpable  in  us,  but  it  would  itself  be  our  sins 
eqpeoially  would  it  be  thus,  where  the  duties  so  to  be  omit* 
ted»  .are  such  as  are  incumbent  on  us,  by  virtue  of  especial 
a^ce,  whaiein  we  are  peculiarly  required  to  be  faithftil.  It 
vsomiaeth  therefore  only,  that  we  declare  wherein  we  should 
hy  conftHmity  engage  unto  the  omission  of  such  duties  as 
9te  indispensably  required  of  us.  And  this  we  shall  do  in 
Mae  few  instances. 

1.  Every  minister  of  the  gospel  hath,  by  the  appoint^ 
nent  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole  immediate  care  of  the 
floekp  whereof  he  is  overseer,  committed  unto  him.    That  no 
part  heteof  which  belong  unto  their  edification  is  exempted 
ftdm  him,  the  charge  that  is  given  unto  him,  and  the  ae^ 
ootiat  which  will  be  expected  from  him,  do  sufficiently  evK 
dsnee.  For  as  ministers  are  called  overseers,  rulers,  guides, 
pastors,  and  the  like ;  so  are  they  commanded  to  ieed  the 
flock,  to  take  the  oversight  of  it,  and  to  rule  the  house  of 
Obdy^'a  discharge  of  all  which  must  oome  into  their  accounV. 
Nor  is  there  any  word  spoken  in  the  whole  Scripture,  rda,!- 
img  to  the  rule  and  government  of  the  church,  which  is  Hot 
ipoken  principally  with  respect  unto  them.    Nor  is  there  'Oak 
iMSt  intimation  of  an  exemption  of  any  part  of  the  ^iscapUkM 
nf  the  gqtpel,  ftom  their  office  or  care.      If  it  be  pretettdM 
'diat  there  is,  Itt  the  places  be  produced  wherein  such  an  io^ 
ettption  is  made,  or  any  instances  of  it  among  the  tMt 
nhnrohes,  and  they  shall  be  considered ;  for  hitherto  no  inch 
ihing  has  been  attempted  that  we  know  of.     Nor  is  it  at 
-aH  concluded  from  the  plea,  that  some  are  appointed  unio'  It 
superior  degree  above  others  in  the  tvlt  of  the  church.    Pm 
«  man  nay  have  the  whole  rule  of  his  flock  committed  unto 
him*,  although  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  an  account  nntO 
others  olhis  discharge  thereof.     It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  only  to  teach,  instruct,  tnd 
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piMch  to  their  flocks,  but  to  go  before  them  also  in  rule  aad 
government,  and  in  the  ezerdse  of  the  spiritoal  discipline 
appointed  in  the  gospel,  in  the  order  wherein  it  is  appointed 
for  their  edification.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
are  committed  unto  them,  or  they  are  not :  if  they  are  not,  by 
what  authority  do  they  take  upon  them  to  open  and  shut  in 
the  house  of  God,  in  ministerial  teaching,  and  authoritative 
administrations  of  sacred  ordinances  ?  For  these  things  be* 
long  unto  the  authority , which  is  given  by  Christ  under 
that  metaphorical  expression  of  '  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;'  the  reason  of  the  allusion  and  its  ap- 
plication being  obvious.  And  if  these  are  not  received  by 
any,  they  are  usurpers,  if  they  undertake  to  administer  unto 
the  church  authoritatively  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  If 
they  are  given  or  granted  unto  them,  how  may  it  be  made  to 
appear  that  they  are  so,  for  the  ends  mentioned  only,  but 
not  for  the  rule  and  government  of  the  church,  whicdi  also 
belongs  unto  them?  where  is  the  exemption  in  the  grant 
made  to  them  ?  where  are  the  limits  assigned  unto  their 
power,  that  they  shall  exercise  it  in  some  concerns  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  not  in  others  ?  And  whereas  the 
greatest  and  most  necessary  parts  of  this  power,  such  as  are 
ministerial  teaching,  and  the  administrations  of  the  sacra- 
ments, are  confessedly  committed  unto  them,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  the  less  should  be  reserved  from  them  ?  For 
whereas  the  former  are  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  the 
church,  the  latter  are  esteemed  by  some  scarcely  to  belong 
unto  it.  To  say  that  bishops  only  receive  these  keys,  and 
commit  or  lend  the  use  of  them  to  others,  for  such  ends  and 
purposes  as  they  are  pleased  to  limit,  is  both  foreign  to  the 
Scripture,  and  destructive  of  all  ministerial  power.  And  if 
ministers  are  not  the  ministers  of  Christ,  but  of  men ;  if  they 
have  not  their  authority  from  him,  but  from  others;  if  that 
may  be  parcelled  out  unto  them  which  they  have  from  him, 
at  the  pleasure  of  any  over  them,  there  needs  not  much  con- 
tending about  them  or  their  office. 

.  Besides,  the  relation  of  these  things  one  to^  another  is 
such,  as  that  if  they  were  absolutely  separated,  their  efficacy 
unto  edification  will  be  exceedingly  impaired,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. If  those  who  have  the  dispensation  of  the  word 
committed  unto  them,  have  not  liberty  and  authority ;  if  it  be 
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not  part  of  their  ofice-duty  to  watch  over  them  unto  whom 
it  18  dispensed,  and  that  accompanied  with  spiritual  wea- 
pons, '  mighty  through  God/  towards  the  fulfilling  of  tho 
obedience  of  some,  and  the  'revenging  of  disobedience,'  in 
otfiers;  if  they  have  no  power  to  judge,  admonish,  or  cen- 
sure them  that  walk  unanswerably  to  the  doctrine  of- the 
gospel  preached  unto  them,  and  whose  profession  they  have 
taken  upon  them ;  they  will  be  discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of 
theit  work,  and  the  word  itself  be  deprived  of  a  helpful 
nieans  appointed  by  Christ  himself  to  further  its  efficacy. 
And  those  who  shall  content  themselves  with  the  preaching 
of  the  word  only,  without  an  inquiry  after  its  success  in  the 
minds  and  lives  of  them  that  are  committed  to  their  charge, 
bjr  Turtne  of  that  care  and  authoritative  inspection  which 
indeed  belongs  to  their  office,  will  find  that  as  they  do  dis-. 
diaige  but  one  part  of  their  duty,  so  they  will  grow  cold  and 
languid  therein  also.  And  when  there  hath  been  better 
•iusoess,  as  there  hath,  where  some  against  their  wills  hi^ve 
been  hindered  by  power  from  the  exercise  of  the  charge  laid 
on  them  by  Christ  in  this  matter,  making  up  as  they  were 
aUe  by  private  solicitude  and  persuasion,  what  they  were 
ozolnded  from  attending  unto  in  public  ministerial  acts,  it 
hath  been  an  effect  of  especial  favour  from  God,  not  to  be 
ordinarily  expected  on  the  account  of  any  rule.  And  thence 
it  is,  that  for  the  most  part  things  openly  and  visibly  do'  $dl 
ont  otherwise;  the  people  being  little  reformed  in  thesr 
lives^  and  preachers  waxing  cold  and  formal  in  their  worfc« 
And  if  the  censures  of 'the  church  are  administered  by  them 
who- preach  not  the  word  unto  the  people,  they  will  be  weak 
and  enervous  as  unto  any  influence  on  the  consciences  of  men*. 
Their  minds  indeed  may  be  affected  by  them,  so  far  as  they 
are  attended  with  outward  penalties;  but  how  little  this 
tends  nnto  the  promotion  of  holiness,  or  the  reformation  of 
men's  lives,  experience  doth  abundantly  testify.  Church-^ 
discipline  and  censures  are  appointed  merely  iemd  solely  tip 
second,  confirm,  and  establish-  the  word,  and  to  vindicate  it 
from  abuse  and  contempt ;  as  expressing  the  sense  tfiat 
Jesus  Christ  hath  of  them  by  whom  it  is  received,  and  of 
thdm  by  whom  it  is  despised.  And  it  is  the  word  alosm 
which  gives  authority  unto  discipline  and  censures.  When 
ibpefSore  they  are  so  separated,  as  that  those  by  whom  the 
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vMd.  ia  Wiiniatiefedt  ate  excimded  from  an  iaierest  in  the 
axaveiae  of  diacipliae  ;  audi  thoa^  onto  whom  the  adminia- 
MtiOD  of  diaoipline  ia  coa(imitted»  are  aooh  aa  neither  do« 
nor  for  the  moat  part  ought,  to  preadh  the  word,  it  cannot 
be»  bat  that  the  effioaoy  and  anoceaa  of  them  both  will  be 
impeded. 

It  ia  ao  alao  aa  to  the  adauniatFation  of  the  Saoramenta« 
eapecially  that  of  the  aupper  of  the  Lord.    Theae  are  the 
frinoipal  myateriea  of  our  religion^  as  to  ita  external  form 
and  administration ;  the  aaored  ritea  whereby  all  the  grace» 
Bwroy»  and  privilegea  of  the  gospel,  are  sealed  and  confirmed 
nnto  them  who  are  in  a  due  manner  made  partaken  of  them« 
About  them,  therefore,  and  their  orderly  adminiatration,  did 
ihm  primitiTe  church  alw&ya  uae  their  utmoal  care  and  dili* 
gance ;  and  theae  in  an  especial  manner  did  they  make  uae 
of»  witfi  reapeet  unto  them,  to  whom  they  were  to  be  oom- 
mnmcated.    For  they  feared,  partly,  iMt  men  ahould  be 
flM^e  partakera  of  them  to  thmr  diaadYsntage^  being  not  ao 
qualified  as  to  reoeiTO  them  to  their  bmiefit ;  an  knowing 
timt  where  peraons  through  their  own  de&ults  obtain  not 
apihtual  profit  by  them,  they  are  in  no  amall  danger  of  hav- 
ing them  turned  into  a  anare ;  and  partly,  th^t  these  holy 
and  sacred  institutions  themselves  might  neither  be  pro* 
fimed,  contaminated,  nor  exposed  unto  contempt.    Hence, 
of  those  who  gave  up  their  names  unto  the  churdi,  and  took 
upon  them  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  the  greatest  part  were 
continued  for  a  long  season  under  their  care  and  inspection, 
but  were  not  admitted  into  the  aociety  of  die  church  in 
those  ordinances,  until  upon  good  trial  they  were  approved. 
And  if  any  one  after  his  admittance  was  found  to  mlk  un- 
anawerably  unto  his  precession,  or  to  full  into  any  known 
sin,  whence  ofieoce  did  ensue  among  the  imitfaful,  he  was 
immediately  dealt  withal  in  the  discipline  of  the  church ; 
and  in  case  of  impenitency,  separated  from  the  congrega- 
tion.   Nor  did  the  guides  or  pastors  of  the  churches  think 
they  had  any  greater  trust  committed  unto  them  than  in 
this,  that  they  shotild  use  their  utmost  care  and  diligence, 
that  persons  unmeet  and  unworthy  might  not  be  admitted 
into  that  church  relation,  wherein  they  should  have  a  right 
to  approach  unto  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  and  to  remove  from 
thence  such  as  had  demeaned  themselves  unworthy  of  that 
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eMBKiimioii.    ThiB  they  looked  on  as  belonging  unto  their 
aehmterial  ofllce,  and  at  a  daty  required  of  them  in  the  dia^ 
dharge' thereof,  by*  Jesna  Christ.    And  herein  they  had  sn^ 
fieieai'dtreetiony  both  in  the  rale  of  the  word;  aa  also  in  the 
unCltra  of  the  office  committed  unto  them,  and  of  the  work 
Whei^with  they  were  intrusted.     For  all  ministers  are  stew- 
a(tAi  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  required  that 
ttey  should  be  faithful.    Now  as  it  belongs  unto  a  faithfM 
alevhufd  to  distribute  unto  the  household  of  his  lord  the 
proviaion  which  he  hath  made  for  them,  and  allowa  unto 
thedi,  m  due  senson ;  so  also  to  keep  off  those  from  partak- 
ing in  them,  who,  without  his  master's  order  and  warrant; 
WDidd  intrude  themselres  into  his  family,  and  unjustly  poflH 
IMS  themselTes  of  the  privileges  of  it.  In  these  things  doth 
Hbe  fldthfulneas  of  a  steward  consist.    And  the  same  is  i^ 
qirired  in  ministers  of  the  gospel  with  respect  unto  the 
iMiadiold  of  their  Loid  and  Master,  and  the  provision  dtet 
Imhafh  made  for  it.  These  therefore  being  undeniably  parts 
tif  thednty  of  fiuthfU  pastors  or  ministeia,  it  is  evident  how 
IMBy  of  them  we  must  solemnly  renounce  a  concemmeni  ra, 
4ipott  a  compliance  with  the  conformity,  in  matter  and  man- 
Mr,  required  of  us.    Neither  are  these  duties  such  as  are  of 
fight  importance  ;  or  such  as  may  be  omitted  without  any 
dettiment  unto  the  souls  of  men.    The  glory  of  Christ,  the 
lUNumr  of  the  gospel,  the  purity  of  the  church,  and  its  edifi- 
cation, are  greatly  concerned  in  them.    And  they  in  whose 
ttuiids  a  neglect  of  these  things  is  countenanced  by  theiir 
attendance  unto  some  outward  forms  and  appeaiancea  of 
^9dm,  hare  scarcely  considered  him  aright,  with  whom  Aay 
Imve  to  do.  Some  therefore  of  these  duties  we  shall  instaMe 
ta^    Rrst,  It  is  the  duty  of  all  fkithful  ministem  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  consider  aright  who  are  so  admitted  into  Ae  ehnrab, 
as  to  obtain  a  right  thereby  unto  a  paiticipation  of  all  Its 
My  osdinances.'  Take  care  they  must,  that  none  who  hwra 
thht  right  granted  them  by  the  law  of  Christ,  be  discouraged 
am  excluded ;  nor  any  altogether  unworthy  admitted.  ^  kxiA 
lierennto,  as  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  a  credible  f9Qh 
ftMkm  of  repentance,  faidh,  and  obedience,  that  is  of  those 
Wldeh  are  sincere  and  ssving,  is  ^squired.    To  neglect  an 
inqnity -after  these  things,  in  those  that  are  to  be  admiMed 
ttiOo  the  table  of  the  Lord,  is  to  piostitate  the  holy  ordt- 
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ttances  of  thd  gospel  unto  contempt  and  abuse ;  and  to  run 
cross  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  in  all  ages, 
even  under  its  greatest  degeneracy.  And  the  right  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  in  earnest 
in  spiritual  things ;  if  it  be  believed,  that  it  is  internal 
grace  and  holiness,  for  the  sake  whereof  all  outward  admi- 
nistrations are  instituted  and  celebrated,  is  of  great  weight 
and  importance  to  the  souls  of  men.  For  on  the  part  of 
persons  to  be  admitted,  if  they  are  openly  and  visibly  un- 
worthy, what  do  we  thereby,  but  what  lies  in  us  to  destroy 
their  souls  ?  It  cannot  be,  but  that  their  hardening  and  im- 
penitency  in  sin  will  be  hazarded  thereby.  For  whereas 
they  have  granted  unto  them  the  most  solemn  pledge  of  the 
Lord  Christ's  acceptance  of  them,  and  of  his  approbation 
of  their  state  towards  God,  that  the  church  is  authorized  to 
give ;  what  reason  have  they  to  think  that  their  condition  is 
not  secure,  or  to  attend  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
pressing  them  to  look  after  a  change  and  relinquishment  of 
it  ?  For  although  the  administration  of  the  sealing  ordi- 
nances doth  not  absolutely  set  the  approbation  of  Christ 
unto  every  individual  person  made  partaker  pf  them,  yet  it 
doth  absolutely  do  so  to  the  profession  which  they  make. 
They  witness  in  the  name  of  Christ,  his  approbation  of  it, 
and  therewithal  of  all  persons  according  to  their  real  inte- 
rest in  it,  and  answering  of  it.  But  those  who  in  no  consi- 
derable instances  do  answer  this  profession,  can. obtain 
nothing  unto  themselves  but  an  occasion  of  hardening,  and 
rendering  them  secure  in  a  state  of  impenitency.  For  tell 
men  whilst  you  please  of  the  necessity  of  conversion  to  God, 
of  reformation,  and  a  holy  life,  yet  if  in  the  course  of  their 
unholiness,  you  confirm  unto  them  the  love  of  Christ,  and  give 
them  pledges  of  their  salvation  by  him,  they  will  not  much  re- 
gard your  other  exhortations.  And  thence  it  is  come  to  pass 
in  the  world,  that  the  conformity  (worth  that  we  contend 
about  ten  thousand  times  over)  which  ought  to  be  between  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments^ 
and  the  lives  of  them  who  are  partakers  of  them,  is  for  the 
most  part  lost.  The  word  still  declares,  that  i^ithout  rege- 
neration, without  saving  faith,  repentance,  and  obedience, 
none  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  other  ordinances  there  is  an  abatement  made 
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rigoibas  determination^  and  men  have  their  salvation 
aasared  unto  them  without  a  credible  profession^  yea,  or  a 
'jpnitnee  of  these  qualifications :  and  the  lives  of  the  most 
who  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  things,  seem  to  declare, 
that  they  neither  believe  the  one,  nor  much  regard  the 
other. 

In  the  mean  time  the  church  itself,  as  to  its  purity,  and 
the  holiness  of  its  communion,  is  damaged  by  the  neglect 
of  a  careful  inspection  into  this  duty.  For  it  cannot  be, 
Imt  that  ignorance,  worldliness,  and  profaneness,  will  spread 
themselves  as  a  leprosy  over  such  a  church ;  whence  their 
communion  will  be  of  very  little  use  and  advantage  unto 
Mievera.  And  hereby  do  churches,  which  should  be  this 
I^Uwyof  Christ,  by  their  expression  of  the  purity,  the  holi* 
neM,  and  excellency  of  his  person  and  doctrine,  become  this 
fMURsipal  means  and  occasions  of  his  dishonour  in  the  world; 
and  he. that  shall  read  that '  Christ  loved  his  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it ;  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
witbthe  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might  pr^ 
Mot  it  unto  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  cat 
wrinkle^  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
withont  blemish ;''  will  be  much  to  seek  after  the  effects  of 
tUi  design  of  Christ  in  his  love  and  death,  if  he  measurb 
tfaem  by  what  appears  in  churches  under  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  this  neglect.  Nor  do  those  who  plead  .for  the 
continuance  of  things  in  such  a  state  without  reformatioir^ 
rafltoienily  consider  the  representation  that  the  Lord  Chritl 
made  of  himself,  when  he  was  about  to  deal  with  his  churchee, 
some  of  which  were  overtaken  with  carelessness  and  negli* 
gence  in  this  matter.  And  yet  hath  he  therein  laid  down  it 
nde,  as  to  what  kind  of  proceedings  particular  churchei 
are  to  expect  from  him  in  all  generations.  And  it  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  no  small  amazement,  that  any  churches  dare  approTO 
and  applaud  themselves  in  such  a  state  of  impurity  and  de^ 
fection,  as  is  evidently  condemned  by  him  in  those  primi? 
tive  patterns.  Do  men  think  he  is  changed,  or  that  he  vriU 
approve  in  them  what  he  judged  and  condemned  in  othent 
or  do  they  suppose  he  minds  these  things  no  more;  and 
bacanae.he  is  unseen,  that  he  seeth  not?  But  we  shall 
all  find  at  length  that  he  is  '  the  same  yestardnyi  torday^ 

>  Eph.  ?.  tS— 87. 
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and  for  eycir  ;*  and  that  «•  die  judge  df  %lL:he  stands  at  the 
dcNir. 

.Noiif  this  daty,  by  eoDforuuty,  we  ranounee  a  cooceru- 
ment  in,  so  as  to  attend  unto  it»  by  Tirtue  of  ministerial 
authority;  wbenoe  the  guilt  of  all  the  evil  consequents 
thereof  before  mentioned,  must  fall  on  us.  For  it  is  known, 
that  a  mere  shadow  of  the  work  of  this  duty,  and  not  so 
much  as  a  shadow  of  authority  for  it,  would  be  left  unto  us; 
for  what  is  allowed  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency,  upon 
an  offenoe  taken  by  the  whole  congregation  at  the  wicked- 
Mes  of  any  (which  is  instructed  beforehand  that  this  ought 
to  jie  no  matter  of  offence  unto  them),  as  it  may  be  it  can- 
not be  proyed  ever  to  have  been  observed  in  any  one  instance, 
so  the  allowed  exercise  of  it  would  yield  no  relief  in  this 
ease.  And  if  any  should  extend  the  rule  beyond  the  inter- 
pretation that  is  put  upon  it  by  the  present  current  adminis- 
tvation  of  chuich-discipline,  there  is  no  great  question  to  be 
made  what  entertainment  he  would  meet  withal  for  his  so 
doing.  And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  come  into  the  church,  a&  it 
were  on  purpose  to  go  out  again.  And  if  instead  of  deal- 
ing with  die  souls  and  consciences  of  men,  in  the  name  and 
andiority  of  Christ,  as  stewards  of  his  mysteries,  and  can 
content  themselves  to  be  informers  of  crimes  unto  others, 
we  desire  their  pardon  if  we  cannot  copnply  with  them 
therein.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  what  at  present  we  are 
pleading  about.  It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  particular 
churches,  to  judge  and  take  care  concerning  the  fitness  of 
tiiem,  according  unto  the  rule  of  the  gospel  and  the  nature 
of  the  duty  required  of  them,  who  are  to  be  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  thereby  unto  a  participa- 
tion of  all  the  holy  ordinances  thereof.  This  charge  the 
Lord  Christ  hath  committed  unto  them,  and  hereof  will 
require  an  account  from  them.  Upon  the  neglect,  or  right 
discharge  of  this  duty,  consequents  of  great  moment  do 
depend ;  yea,  the  due  attendance  unto  it  hath  a  great  in- 
fluence into  the  preservation  of  the  being  of  the  church,  and 
is  the  hinge  whereon  the  well-being  of  it  doth  turn.  But 
the  power  of  exercising  ministerial  authority  in  a  just  attend- 
ance unto  this  duty,  we  must  renounce  in  our  conformity, 
if  we  should  submit  thereunto.  For  we  have  shewed  before, 
that  after  we  have  conformed,  we  can  pretend  no  excuse 
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firon  wliftt  is  ecjoined  of  x»,  or  forbidden  unlo  us  by  iriftM 
thereof^  all  being  founded  in  our  own  voluntary  act  slid  ooii* 
seat  Hence  the  guilt  of  this  omission  must  wholly  fall  on 
wt^  which  we  afe  not  willing  to  undergo. 

Iliere  are  we  know  many  objections  raised  against  the 
eemmitting  of  this  power  and  trust  unto  the  ministers  of 
pactioular  congregations.  Great  'inoonveniences  are  pre- 
Ssnded  aa  the  consequences  of  it.  The  ignorance  and  unfit* 
BASS  of  most  ministers  for  the  discharge  of  such  a  trust,  if  it 
skonld  be  committed  unto  them,  the  arbitrariness  and  par* 
Siality  which  probably  others  will  exercise  therein,  the  yoke 
that  will  be  brought  on  the  people  thereby,  and  disorder 
ki  dw  whole,  are  usually  pleaded  to  this  purpose,  and  in* 
aisted  on. 

But,  1.  This  trust  is  committed  unto  some  or  other  by 
Christ  himself,  and  it  is  necessary  that  so  it  should  be. 
Ntrer  did.  he  appoint,  nor  is  it  meet,  nor  was  it  ever  prac* 
tised  in  the  primitive  church,  that  every  one  should  at  his 
pleasure,  on  his  own  presumption,  intrude  himself  into  a 
IlSfticipation  of  the  holy  things  of  the  house  of  God.  The 
eoBSideration  of  men's  habitations,  with  their  age,  and  the 
Vkt,  are  of  no  consideration  with  respect  unto  any  rule  of 
Ike  gospel.  Either  therefore  it  must  be  left  unto  the  plesp 
smns  and  will  Qf  every  man,  be  he  never  so  ignorant,  wicked» 
or  profligate,  to  impose  himself  on  the  communion  of  ai^y 
ohwroh  of  Christ,  or  there  must  be  a  judgment  in  the 
churdi  concerning  them  who  are  to  be  admitted  unto  their 
commuBioQ. 

3.  From  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion,  tho^e 
who  preached  the  gospel  unto  the  conversion  of  the  souls  .of 
men  were  principally  intrusted  with  this  power,  and  it  was 
tbeir  doty  to  gather  them  who  were  so  converted,  into  tkat 
ckordi-order  and  fellowship,  wherein  they  might  partake  ef 
Ae  sacred  mysteries  or  solenm  ordinances  of  the  ChristiM 
worship.  And  diis  course  of  proceeding  continued  uninteD* 
ntptsd,  with  some  little  variation  in  the  manner  of  the.ezep- 
else  of  this  power  and  duty,  until  ccMnruption  had  spisid 
itself  tiver  the  face  of  thd  Whole  professing  qhmroh  in  the 
world.  But  still  a  shadow  and  resemUance  of  it  was  re-> 
iaiatd,  and  m  die  papal  church  itself  to  this  day,  partioiibr 
ccmSaiMon  vtt  efteemed  competent  judges  of  die  meetoess 
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of  their  pemCents  for  an  admission  unto  the  sacraments  of 
their  church.  And  who  shall  now  be  esteemed  more  meet 
for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  than  those  who  succeed  in 
the  o£Bce  and  work  of  preaching  the  word,  whereby  men 
aro  prepared  for  church-society  ?  And  as  it  is  a  thing  utterly 
unheard  of  in  antiquity,  that  those  who  dispensed  the  word 
unto  the  illumination  and  conyersion  of  men,  should  not 
have  the  power  of  their  disposal  as  to  their  being  added  to 
the  church,  or  suspended  for  a  time,  as  there  was  occasion; 
so  it  is  as  uncouth,  that  those  who  now  sustain  the  same 
place  and  office  unto  several  congregations  attending  on  their 
ministry,  should  be  deprived  of  it. 

3.  If  there  be  that  ignorance  and  disability  in  ministers 
as  is  pretended,  the  blame  of  it  reflects  on  them  by  whom 
they  are  made.  And  we  are  not  obliged  to  accommodate 
any  of  the  ways  or  truths  of  Christ  unto  the  sins  and  igno- 
rance of  men.  And  if  they  are  insufficient  for  this  work, 
how  come  they  to  be  so  sufficient  for  that  which  is  greater ; 
namely,  to  divide  the  word  aright  unto  all  their  hearers  ? 
But  we  speak  of  such  ministers  as  are  competently  quali- 
fied according  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  for  the  discharge 
of  their  office;  and  no  other  ought  there  to  be.  And 
such  there  are,  blessed  be  God,  through  the  watchful  care 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  over  his  church,  and  his  supplies 
of  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit  unto  them.  And  such  as  these 
know  it  is  their  duty  to  study,  meditate,  pray,  ask  counsel 
and  advice  of  others,  perhaps  of  more  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence than  themselves,  that  they  may  know  how  in  all  things 
to  behave  themselves  in  the  house  of  God.  Nor  will  God  be 
wanting  unto  them  who  in  sincerity  seek  direction  from  him, 
for  the  discharge  of  any  duty  which  he  calls  them  unto. 
Other  security  of  regular,  orderly,  and  useful  proceedings  in 
this  matter,  Christ  hath  not  given  us ;  nor  do  we  need :  for 
the  due  observance  of  his  appointments  will  not  fail  the  at- 
taining of  his  ends  ;  which  ought  to  be  ours  also. 

4.  The  judgment  and  acting  of  the  church-officers  in  the 
admission  of  persons  into  the  complete  society  of  the  faith- 
ful, is  not  arbitrary,as  is  pretended.  They  have  the  rule  of  the 
Scripture,  which  they  are  diligently  to  attend  unto.  This  is  the 
entire  rule  which  the  Lord  Christ  hath  left  unto  his  church, 
both  for  their  doctrine  and  discipline:  whatever  is  beyond 
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this,  or  beside  it,  is  not  his,  nor  owned  by  bim.  What  is 
not  done  according  to  this  rule,  is  of  no  force  in  the  coft* 
soiences  of  men,  though  it  may  stand,  until  lawfully  recalled, 
ibr  the  preserTStion  of  outward  order.  And  whatever  arbitia* 
riness  may  be  supposed,  in  making  a  j  udgment  upon  the  rule  of 
the  word,  or  in  the  application  of  its  rule  untothe  present  case, 
it  must  abide  in  some  or  other.  And  who  shall  be  thought 
more  meet  or  able  to  make  a  right  determination  thereon, 
than  those  whose  duty  it  is,  and  who  have  the  advantage  ta 
be  acquainted  with  all  circumstances  belonging  to  the  case 
proposed?  Besides,  there  is  the  judgment  of  the  church,  or 
the  congregation  itself,  which  is  greatly  to  be  regarded. 
Even  in  the  church  of  England  a  suspension  of  any  from  the 
Lord's  supper  is  allowed  unto  the  curate,  upon  the  offence 
of  the  congregation;  which  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
judgment  in  this  case  is  oWned  to  be  their  due :  for  none  can 
take  offence,  but  upon  a  judgment  of  the  matter  at  which  he^ 
is  offended ;  nor  in  this  case,  without  a  right  to  determine 
that  some  offences  ogght  to  debar  persons  from  a  participa- 
tion of  the  holy  ordinances ;  as  also  what  those  offences  are. 
This  therefore  is  to  be  considered  as  an  aid  and  assistanoe 
unto  ministers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  is  the 
church  into  whose  communion  persons  are  to  be  admitted. 
And  although  it  be  no  way  necessary,  that  determinations 
in  ibis  case  should  be  always  made  by  suffirage,  or  a  pin* 
raUty  of  votes  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  yet  if  the  senseor 
mind  of  the  congregation  may  be  known,  or  is  so  (upon  the 
inquiry  that  ought  to  be  made  unto  that  purpose),  that  aay 
persons  are  unmeet  for  their  communion,  it  is  not  convenient 
they- should  be  received;  nor  will  their  admission  in  .this 
case  be  of  any  advantage  to  themselves  or  the  church.  ;T1^ 
light  of  reason,  and  the  fundamental  constitutive  princi}4es 
of  all  free  societies,  such  as  the  church  is,  ascribe  this  Ur 
berly  unto  it ;  and  the  primitive  church  practised  accoid- 
ingly  :■  so  also  is  the  judgment  and  desir^of  the  congijqga^ 
tion  to  be  considered  in  the  admission  of  any,  if  they  are 
made  known  to  the  guides  of  it.  For  it  is  expected  firom 
tham  they  should  confirm. their  love  unto  them  without  dt8<p 
lunudation,  as  members  of  the  same  body;  and  therefiore.in 

«  Acts  11. 'f6— fS.  Rom*  kiT«-l. 
vol..  XXI.  ^ 
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thefar  aipprobatioli  of  ^hut  ii  done,  titetr  rdlMi  Wkye  light 
atti  eMounigeiiient  in  their  dwn  duty.  Beeidee,  tlieve  k  ep* 
pOMit6d>  tnd  onght  to  be  preeenped*  a  oamiiNHiuoii  among 
tbiMPeheft  themBelfee :  by  vkUie  hereof,  they  ere  &et  only  to 
iaeke  aeeofmutiial  aid/ adTioe,  and  ooaneel,  anteoedeiitly 
unto  actings  of  importanee ;  but  each  partioular  church  is 
tlpon  just  demand  to  give  an  aooount  unto  oilier  charches 
ef  what  they  d6  in  the  administoation  of  the  ordinances  of 
die  gospel  emong  diem ;  and  if  in  any  thing  it  hath  mis* 
tdten  or  miscarried,  to  rectify  diem  upon  their  adnce  and 
judgment.  And  it  were  easy  to  maniiest  how,  dirongh  these 
imns  end  advantages,  the  edification  of  thethoreii  and  die 
fiberty  of  Christians  is  rafficiendy  secuied,  iathatdischatge 
df  doty  which  is  veqaired  in  the  pastors  of  tiie.  ohnrches, 
about  the  admission  of  persons  smto  a  {Nsrdeipadon  of  holy 
eidinane^  m  them. 

6.  thin  duty  therefore,  must  either  be  wholly  neglected, 
whieh  will  unavoidably  tovd  to  the  cotrapting  and  debauch- 
ing t^  dl  churches,  and  la  the  end  unto  their  ruin;  or  it 
awst  be  attended  unto  by  each  partienkr  ehxvbh  «mder  the 
MSduct  of  llieir  guides  and  rulen ;  or  some  others  must 
talse  it  upon  themselves*  What  hath  been  the  issue  of  a 
supposal,  that  it  may  be  discharged  in  the  latter  way,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  insisted  on  t  for  whilst  those  who  under- 
take the  exercise  of  church  power  are  such  as  do  not  dis- 
pense the  word,  or  preach  it  unto  them  towaids  whom  it  is 
to  be  exercised,  but  are  stmngers  unto  dieir  spmtud  state, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  it ;  whilst  they  haye  no  way  to 
act  or  exercise  their  presumed  authority,  bat  by  citations, 
processes,  informations,  aiad  penslties,  acodrdiiig  to  Ihe  man- 
tmr  of  secular  courts  of  judicature  in  causes  'civil  and  ^rimi-' 
nal ;  and  whilst  the  administration  of  it  is  oommitted  unto 
itten  utterly  tmacquainted  wtdi,  and  unconcerned  m,  the  dis- 
cipline of  die  gospel,  or  the  preservation  of  the  ^urch  of 
Christ  in  putitySuid  order ;  and  whilst  herein  Many,  die 
inost,  or  all  of  them  are  so  employed,  have  thereft]fy*o^rtward 
emoluments  and  advantages,  which  diey  A>  principally  re- 
gard; the  doe  and  proper  care  of  die  tight  order  of  t^e 
bhurches,  unto  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  tbeilrown  edificatton, 
is  utterly  omitted  dioA  lost.    It  is  true,  many  think  this  the 
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mtf^imum^  w^ftd,  and  expedient  vnef  for  <iie  gofwnttNnt 
«f  the  efamidi*  and  tiiink  itwcmdroas  mretBonable  that 
f^Amru  <wifl  notambmlt  tlMreuiito,  and  aeqmeioe  thereta.  But 
^vhat  would  they  bave  us  do  ?  or  -wbat  is  it  that  liiey  wmM 
pmuada  at  amto  ?  Is  it  that  this  kind  ot  rule  tn  and  Onw 
Ae  cduvehy  hath  instituttoo  given  it  in  the  Soripture,  or 
gamtananoe  from  apostolical  practice  t  Both  they  and  wo 
toew  that  no  pretence  of  any.  snch  plea  can  be  made.  li  it 
liMl  «be  first  chnrchea  after  the  apostkSt  or  the  primitiva 
dMtfoh,  did  find  snch  a  kind  of  rule  to  be  neoeetary,  attd 
tiMefbre  erected  it  among  themselves  t  There  is  nolhiaig; 
remote  from  truth.  Would  they  pemuade  ne,  that  aa 
<4  the  gospel,  and  such  as  have,  or  may  hafve,  ttiO 
lof  particular  churohes  committed  unto  US|  that  we  hat^ 
mm  audi  ^oneemment  in  these  things,  but  what  we  asoy 
Miamaly  renounce  and  leave  them  wholly  to  the  managa- 
mmt  of  oAers  ?  We  are  not  able  to  believe  them*  lAiO 
jehatge  that  ia  given  uato  us,  the  account  that  will  be  lie^ 
i|ifayJ  of  us,  the  aatuxe  of  the  office  we  are  called  unto,  0^111^ 
iamtLj  testify  other  things  unto  ns.  Wherefore  wo  daw 
toot  wAmitaiily  engage  into  the  neglect  or  omission  Of 
0m  duty,  which  Christ  requireth  at  our  hands,  and  of  whoao 
Mg|eat  we  aee  so  many  aad  consequents  and  effects.  Vhm 
Loid  Christ  we  know  hath  the  same  thoughts,  and  uidMS 
liM>atBMi  jodgment  of  his  churches,  as  he  did  of  old,  iffeMU 
lie  made  a  solemn  revelation  and  dedaration  of  them  t  ail4 
than  m%  And  4iat  he  charged  the  failings,  negleols,  add  adb^* 
oattli^ea  of  the  churches  principally  upon  the  angela  or  mJ^ 
nialera  of  them.  And  we  would  not  willingly,  by  <>ur  vtui^ 
hct  render  oarsdves  obnokious  unto  hie  diepleaanre,  M# 
lietmy  the  ohur^es  whemunto  we  do  relato,  unto  hia  fdltt 
kliignation,  for  their  declension  from  the  purity  of  his  ittMi'' 
tnlion%  and  tb^  vigour  of  that  faith  asd  love,  ^vAich  tlmf 
had  prefieased.  We  should  moreover  by  ikm  ceaformitj  iSM 
qaived  of  ua,  and  according  to  die  tanoos  on  which  it  iayio« 
poaod,  engage  ounelves  againat  the  esercise  of  our  nuttiaM^ 
rial  office  and  power,  with  veaptct  wto  tfaam  who  araal^ 
iaady  mamben  of  partiooiar  dbuMhes.  For  this  wia  oamjf 
dkmg  with  «B,  that  1^  confonmng  wn  votabluily  ootunial 
mHQ  the  whole. state  of  ^onfomiity^^iiad  «|to  aS  ibiit  wo  are 
to  do,  or  not  to  do,  by  the  law  thereof.    Now  it  is  not  to  M 
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expected  that  all  who  are  duly  initiated  or  joined  unto  any 
churchy  shall  always  walk  blameless  according  unto  the 
etvigelical  rule  of  obedience,  without  giving  ofience  i^nto 
others.  The  state  of  the  church  is  not  like  to  be  so  blessed 
in  this  world,  that  all  who  belong  unto  it  should  be  con- 
stantly and  perpetually  inoffensive.  This  indeed  is  the  d  uty 
of  all,  but  it  will  fall  out  otherwise.  It  did  so  amongst  the 
primitive  churches  of  old,  and  is  not  therefore  otherwise  to 
be  expected  amongst  us,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
C09ie,  and  who  are  even  ;pressed  with  the  decays  and  ruins 
of  it.  Many  hypocrites  may  obtain  an  admission  into 
ohiutsh  .societies,  by  the  strictest  rules  that  any  can  proceed 
upon  therein :  and  these,  after  they  have  known  ;and  professed 
the.  ways  of  righteousness,  may,  and.often  do,  turn  aside 
ftom  the  holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them,  and  fall 
again  into  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  Many  good  men, 
and  really  sincere  believers,  may,through  the  power  of  temp- 
tations, be  surprised  into  faults  and  sins,  scandalous  to  the 
gospel,  and  offensive  to  the  whole  congregation  whereof  they 
are.  members.  Hath  the  Lord  Christ  appointed  no  relief  in 
and  for  his.  churches  in  such  cases?  no  way  whereby  they 
may  clear  themselves  from  a  participation  in  such  impieties, 
of  deliver  themselves  from  being  looked  on  as  those  who  give 
countenance  unto  them,  as  they  who  continue  in  this  com- 
munion may  and  ought  to  be  ?  no  power  whereby  they  may 
put  forth  from  among  them  the  old  leaven  .which  would 
otherwise  infect  the  whole?  no  way  to  discharge  themselves 
and  their  societies  of  such  persons  as  are  impenitent  in  their 
sins  ?  no  means  for  the  awakening,  conviction,  humilia- 
tion, and  recovery  of  them  that  have  offended  ?  no  way  to 
declare  his  mipd  and  judgment  in  such  cases,  with  the  sen- 
tence that  he  denounceth  in  heaven  against. them  that  are 
impenitent  ?'',  If  lie  hath  done  none  of  these  ^things,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  no  chutches  in  this  world  can  possibly  be  pre- 
served from  disorder  and  confusion.  Nor  can  they  by  love 
and  the  fruits  of  a  ^ly  communion  be  kept  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, as  wherein  he  can  be  pleased  with  them,  or  continue  to 
walk  amongst  them.  For  let  men  please  themselves  whilst 
they  will  with  the  name  of  the  chuvch,  it  is  no  otherwise 

■  1  Cor.  ▼.  1.6,7.    «  Cor.  5.6.    $  Cor.  tiI.  It.    BCatt.  xvi.  18.  xtBU  15-f 0. 
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with  tbenif  where  persons  obstinately  and  impenitently 
wicked,  and  whose  lives  are  wholly  discrepant  from  the.rdle 
of  the  gospel,  are  suffered  to  abide  without  control.  But  itm 
hath  made  the  provision  inquired  after  in  this  case,  as  it  is 
evident  that  he  hath,  both  the  authority  he  hath  granted  un- 
to'his  church  for  these  ends,  his  commands  to  exercise  it 
with  care  and  watchfulness,  with  the  rules  given  them  to  pro- 
ceed by,  with  the  known  end  of  all  instituted  churches  for  the 
promotion  of  holiness,  being  all  open  and  plain  in  the  Scrip- 
ture; itmust  then  be  inquired,  unto  whom  this  trust  is  firstly 
committed^  and  of  whom  these  duties  are  principally  required. 
For  private  members  of  the  church,  what  is  their  duty, 
and  the  way  how  they  may  regularly  attend  unto  the  dia- 
chiEUge  of  it  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,.in  case  of 
'scandalous  sins  and  offences  among  them,  they  are  so 
plainly  and  particularly  laid  down  and  directed,  as  that 
setting  aside  the  difficulties  that  are  cast  on  the  rule  herein, 
by  the  extremely  forced  and  unprovable  exceptions  of  SQme 
interested  persons;  that  none  can  be  ignorant  of  whatsis 
required  of  them.  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 20.  And  a  liberty^  to- 
discharge  their  duty  herein,  they  are  bound  by  the  law 'of 
Christ  in  due  order  to  provide  for.  If  they  are  abridged' 
hereof,  and  deprived  thereby  of  so  great  a  means  of  thisir 
own  edification,  as  also  of  the  usefulness  required  in  them^ 
towards  the  church  whereof  they  are  members,  it  is- a 
spiritual  oppression  that  they  suffer  under.  And  where  it  it 
Toluntarily  neglected  by  them,  not  only  the  guilt  of  iheir 
own,  but  of  other  men's  sins  also  lies  upon  them.  Neitiier 
is* their  own  guilt  small  herein ;  for  suffering  sin  to  abide  ^en 
a  brother  without  reproof,  is  a  fruit  of  hatred  in  the  inter-' 
pretation  of  the  law;  and  this  hatred  is  a  sin  of  aheinoiiiB 
nature,  in  the  sense  of  the  gospel.''  The  -duty  also  of  idle' 
whole- church  in.  such  cases  is  no  less  evidently  declared. 
For  from  such  persons  as  ^ walk  disorderly;  and  refuse  lb 
reform,  on  due  admonition,  they  are  to  withdraw,  and 'to 
put  from  amongst  them  such  obstinate- offenders;  as* also^ 
previously,  thereunto,  to  '  watch  diligently  lest  any  root  of 
bitterness  spring  up  among. them,  whereby  they  might  be 
defiled.'  And  hereunto  also  are  subservient  all  the  coin- 
mands  that  are  given  tbem  to  exhort  and-  admonish  one  an«. 

•  Ur,  xix.  17.  1  John  ii.  9,  10.  iii.  15. 
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•ttMf,  tb«t  tba  whole  church  may  be  preserved  io  purity, 
erder,  boJineea,  and  faithfulnfias.  But  the  chief  inquiry  ia. 
With  whom  reals  the  pnocipal  care  aod  power,  according  to 
the  mind  of  Christ,  to  ste  the  diecipline  of  the  church  in 
particular  congregationa  exercised,  and  to  exercise  it  accord- 
ingly 1  If  thia  ahould  be  found  to  be  in  the  miniateis,  and 
through  tfaeit  neglect  in  the  administration  of  it,  offenders 
be  left  in  their  ains  and  impenitency,  without  a  das  apphca- 
tioD  of  the  means  for  their  healing  and  recovery;  if  th« 
cfaorch  itself  come  to  be  corrupted  thereby,  and  to  fall 
under  the  displeasure  of  Jesus  Christ;  as  these  thingSrio 
eae  degree  or  other,  more  or  less,  will  ensue  on  that  neglect, 
it  will  not  turn  unto  their  comfortable  account  at  the  greet 
day.  That  this  is  their  duty,  that  this  authority  and  in- 
•pection  ia  committed  unto  them,  the  reaaons  before  lasisted 
on,  in  the  caae  of  admisaioo,  do  undeniably  evince.  And  if 
those  miuiaterB  who  do  conscientiously  attend  unto  the  dia- 
cliarge  of  their  ministerial  office  towards  particular  flocl; a, 
would  but  examine  their  own  hearts  by  Uie  light  of  open 
and  plain  Scripture  testimoDies,  with  the  nature  of  theit 
office,  and  of  the  work  they  are  engaged  in,  there  would 
tteed  little  arguing  to  convince  them  of  what  trust  is  com- 
mitted  unto  them,  or  what  is  required  from  them.  If  the 
WMMimess  of  othns  are  not  aoneeiBad  im  fteac  tfaii^at  if 
tkcf!  havB  BO  li^t  iato  the  daty  whieh  aMniB  to-  b»  in- 
•katbant  OD  them;:  their  pnacipltt  and  pnetiMS^  os  w  tn 
lhMiklUBtakfl5atidilflglaoti,oaiLbe  Mnlaantoik:  What 
m.ttay  be  fprbiddea,  what  w«  may  h6  hinderad  iit  ia  *f  hb- 
QAai  oOBiidmtioa.  Bat  for  va  ivionlaryyr  to  eogag*  «nio 
ttftomioion  of  tiiat  daly,  whidi  wa  eamioti  b«t  beliave  that 
ifc«riU  be  required  of  ni»  ia  an  eTil.«hi«h.we'are  amy  Wf 
aUigod  to  avoid. 

There  are  ahw  aundry  partioidar  dotiea^  Prioting  unto 
dieae  that  ara  mora  geavat,  which  in  U»  maoBer^  on  As 
tamU  of  conuntuiion  proposed  unto  ni,  muat  b«  foi«goiie 
and  omitted.  And  where  by  these  meang  or  oegleota  soma 
6^  the  priacipal  wayt  of  exeraaing  charobKiooimuaion  we 
«BBt  Out  of  the  ehurch,  sodu  of  the.meana  of  liw  ediiestion 
of  its  members  are  wholly  lost,  and  sandrydntica  inciimbent 
OD  them  are  Tirtually  prohibited  unto  them,  natil^  they  ara 
utterly  grown  into  disuse,  it  ia  no  weoder  if  m  such  churches 
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nhtore  these  evils  are  invetemte  and  refoedileM.  partiovltt 
|itnoM  de  peficeebly  proYide  for  their  own  edifioatioB  by 
joiwDg  tbim$eWee  unto  such  aooieties  as  wherein  the  nde 
of  the  gCMipd  is  more  practically  atteiided  unto.  It  is  taken 
fbf  granted  that  the  cbuieh  ia  not  oorrupted  by  the  wicked 
pttvont  thai  are  of  its  coeamunicm ;  not  its  admioiatrattons 
dallied  by  their  preaenee  and  coinlauQieatioo  in  them ;  nor 
the  edifioatian  of  others  prejudiced  thereby,  because  it  halh 
bem  so  said  by  some  of  the  ancients;  though  whether 
aMitajUy  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  aposUesP  or  no,  is  Tery 
^MalioDable.  But  suppose  this  should  be  so ;  yet  where 
.  wiehcd  persons  are  admitted,  without  distinction  or  discri*' 
■H&aliott,  unto  the  communioo  of  the  church  where  they 
an  fcoleiated  therein,  without  any  procedure  with  them  or 
agaiast  them»  contrary  to  express  rules  of  the  Scripture  giTeii 
to  that  purpose;  so  that  those  who  are  really  pious  among 
then  can  by  no  means  prevail  for  the  reformation  of  Ae 
wholes,  they  may,  not  only  without  breach  of  charity,  inn 
pairing  of  faith  or  love,  or  without  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
gittk  of  schism,  forsake  the  communion  of  such  a  eoagre- 
gatien,  to  join  unto  another,  where  there  is  more  care  ef 
pietyp  purity,  and  holiness ;  but  if  they  have  any  care  of 
dieif  own  edification,  and  a  due  care  of  their  salvation,  they 
■ill  imderatand  it  to  be  their  duty  so  to  do. 

And  we  may  a  little  touch  hereon  once  for  all.  The 
gensral  end  of  the  institution  of  churches,  as  such,  ia  the 
ranble  management  of  the  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  a^sd 
of  the  woman,  Christ  the  bead,  and  the  members  ol  Ua 
body  mystical,  against  the  serpent  and  his  seed;  In  thi 
fmrsuit  of  this  end,  Ood  ever  had  a  ehurch  in  the  wbrM^ 
imparate  from  persons  openly  proiuie,  doing  Ae  wovk-  of 
She  devil  their  father.  And  there  is  nothing  in  any  cbuteh^ 
flODstitution  which  tends  unto,  or  ia  compliant  with,  the 
flMJung  and  reconciling  these  distinct  seeds,  whilst  they  ave 
jMich^  and  vbibly  appear  so  to  be.  And  therefore  as  the  typee^ 
fsropheoies,  and  promises  of  the  Old  Testament^  did  dedare 
Ihait  wiben  all  things  were  actually  brought  .unto  a  head  in 
-Clmat  Jeans,  the  churches  and  all:  thinge  that  belong  nntd 
it  ahould  be  holy ;  that  is,  visibly  so;  so  the  deseriptml 
generally,  and  uniformly  given  us  of  the  churches  of  the 

•  •        .        ■ 
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TStm  Testament,  mhea  actually  called  and  eretfted^  is,  that 
ttslykconsisted  of  persons  called,  sanctified,  justified,  in- 
gnlfced  into  Christ  ;'>  or  saints,  believers,  ftuthful  ones, 
purified  and  separate  unto  Ood/  Such  they  professed 
tbMSselves  to  be,  such  they  were  judged  to  be  by  them 
that  were  concerned  in  their  communion ;  and  as  such  they 
engage  themselves  to  walk  in  their  conversation.  By  what 
authority  so  great  a  change  should  be  now  wrought  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  churches,  that  it  should  be  alto- 
gether indifferent  of  what  sort  of  persons  they  do  consist, 
we  know  not.  Yea,  to  speak  plainly,  we  greatly  fear  that 
both  the  worship  and  worshippers  are  defiled,*  where  open 
impenitent  sinners  are  freely  admitted  unto  all  sacred  ad- 
ministrations, without  control.  And  we  are  sure,  that:  as 
God  complaineth  that  his  sanctuary  is  polluted,  when  there 
are. brought  into  it,  'strangers  uncircumcised  in  heart,  and 
uncircumcised  in  flesh  ;^  so  the*  true  members  of  the  church 
are  warned  of  the  evil  and  dangi!r8  of  such  defiling  mixtures^ 
and  charged,  to  watch  against  them." 

We  might  yet  fiacther  insist  on  the  great  evil  it  would 
be  in  us,  if  we  should  give  a  seeming  outward  approbation 
unto  those  things,  and  their  usej  which  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn, and  desire  to  have  removed  out  of  the  worship  of 
Ood.  And  moreover,  there  is,  as  we  believe,  an  obligation 
upon  us,  to  give  a  testimony  unto  the  truth  about  the  worship 
of  God  in  his  church,  and  not  absolutely  to  hide  the  light 
we  have  received  therein  under  a  bushel.  Nor  would  we 
render  the  reformation  of  the  church  absolutely  hopeless, 
by  our  professed  compliance  with  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  reformed.  *But  what  hath  been  pleaded  already  is 
sufficient  to  manifest  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
a  guilt  of  schism  charged  either  on.  ministers  or  people 
who  withhold  themselves .  from  the  communion  of  that 
church,  or  those  churches,  whereof  the  things  mentioned 
are  made  conditions  necessary  and  indispensable ;  and  that 
wherein  they  must  be  denied  the  liberty  of  performing  many 
duties  made  necessary  unto  them  by  the  command  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  as  the  rigid  imposition  of  unscriptural  condi- 
tions of  communion  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  schisms 

4lia.zzTi.  t.   Esek.  xliii.  12.  zlW.  9. 
'lentil^   Bom.  1.6.    1  Cor.  i.  1,  S.  lii.  15.    PhiLi.4.    Col.  ii.  11. 
'fJlahu.n.  <£xelE.zll7.7.  «iCQf.v.6.    Heb, xu.  15, 16. 
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and  dimions  that  are  among  us ;  so  let  them  be  remofpd 
and  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  we  doubt  not,  but'H^t 
among  all  that  sincerely  profess  the  gospel,  there  may  be 
that  peace,  and  such  an  agreement  obtained,  as  in  obsenr- 
ance  whereof,  they  may  all  exercise  those  duties  of-  loTe^ 
which  the  strictest  union  doth  require.  These  we  profess 
onmeWes  ready  for,  so  far  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  help 
na  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty ;  as  also  to  renounce  every 
principle  or  opinion  whereof  we  may  be  convinced  that  they 
ara  in  the  least  opposite  unto,  or  inconsistent  with,  the 
royal  law  of  love,  and  the  due  exercise  thereof.  If  men  will 
continue  to  charge,  accuse,  or  revile  us,  either  out  of  a 
canseless  distaste  against  our  persons,  or  misunderstanding 
of  onr  principles  and  ways,  or  upon  uncertain  reports,  or 
merely  prompted  thereunto  through  a  Tain  elation  of  mind 
ariaing  from  the  distance  wherein,  through  their  secular 
advantages^  they  look  upon  us  to  stand  from  them ;  as  we 
cannot  help  it,  so  we  shall  endeavour  not  to  be  greatly 
.moved  at  it :  for  it  is  known,  that  this  hath  been  the  lot  and 
portion  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  in  the  profession 
of  the- gospel,  and  sincere  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  wor- 
ahip:of  God  from  the  disorders  and  abuses  that  have  been 
introduced  into  it;  and  probably  will  be  theirs  who  shall 
coma  after  us.  But  the  whole  of  our  care  in,  that '  in  godly 
simplicity  and  sincerity  we  may  have  our  conversation  in 
tliaworid,  not  corrupting  the  word  of  God,  nor  using  our 
liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  becomes  the  ser- 
▼antaofGod/ 

\  But  perhaps  it  will  yet  be  pleaded,  that  this  is  not  the 
whole  which  we  are  charged  withal :  for  it  is  said  that  we 
do. not  only  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England,  but  also  that  we  assemble  in  separate 
congregations  for  the  celebration  of  the  whole  worship  of 
God,  whereby  we  evidently  make  a  division  in  the  churoh, 
and  contract  unto  ourselves  the  guilt  of  schism ;  for  what 
can!  there,  be  more  required  thereunto.  But  what  would 
those  who  make  use  of  this  objection  have  us  to  do?  would 
they  have  us  starve  our  souls,  by  a  wilful  neglect  of  the 
means  appointed  for  their  nourishment?  or  would  they 
iMLve  us  Uve  in  a  constant  omission  of  all  the  commands  of 
Christ  ?    By  them,  or  those  whose  cause  they  pleadi  we  aia 
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CMt  Mil  wd  wdoded  froiL  drarchrGosumniiioD  with  them, 
kftlkt  «i9Cffipt«nil  oondittoiui  of  id  wUch  they  would  force 
v^di  «8ir  The  dietanee  betveen  ue  that  enwcB  hereon, 
they  ue  the  caueee  of»  not  we ;  for  we  ere  reedy  ie  jois  with 
iheie,  or  eny  otberst  upon  die  tenne  of  Chiiil  end  the 
goqpeL  And  do  they  think  it  meet  that  we  ebouU  revenge 
their  fitelt  npon  ounielTee^  by  a  Toleatary  ebatiBenee  Inota 
ell  the  ways  and  meane  of  oar  edification  ?  Doth  any 
van  think  that  Jeane  Chriet  leaves  any  of  hb  diaciples 
nnto  aeeh  a  condition,  as  wherein  it  is  impossible  they 
ahoidd  observe  hie  coaunands  and  institationa  witboat  sin  ? 
That  we.sbonld  join  in  some  socieliee»  that  in  them  we  should 
assemble  together  for  the  worship  of  Ood  in  him,  mid  that 
we  should  in  him  do  and  observe  whatever  he  hath  ap* 
|M>inted,  we  look  upon  aa  our  indispeneable  dn^,  nmde  so 
nnto  as  by  his  oommaDda.  Theee  things,  say  name,  yon 
shall  not  do  with  us,  if  yon  wilKdo  no  av>re;  and  if  yon  do 
them  among  yourselvea,  yon  ace  sohismatacs.  Bat  thia  is  a 
aeverityj  whioh  we  know  we  shall  not  meet  with  at  the  last 
4ay.    We  stand  at  the  jodgment  seat  of  iesns  Chriet. 

It  will,  it  may  be,  be  deamnded,  by  what  wanant  or  an- 
thoiity  we  do  assentble  oarselvea  in  chnich  societies  for  the 
p^dmiaiatration  of  goapd  ordinances ;  and  who  gave  na  this 
authority  ?  We  answer.  That  it  is  aekaowledged  there  is  a 
difference  between  them  and  us,  so  that  with  them  we  can^ 
not  enjoy  the  worship  of  God.  But  of  this  difiiereaee  we  are 
not  the  cause,  nor  do  give  occasion  to  any  blaneable  divi- 
sions by  our  principles  or  practices.  Where  the  caase  is 
'found,  there  the  guilt  remaiiis.  Thia  being  the  state  of 
things  with  us,  it  is  fond  to  imagine  that  any  inrofeaaors  of 
the  gospel  do  absolutely  want  a  warranty  ot  authority  to 
obey  Jesu#  Christ,  to  observe  his  commands,  and  to  serve 
him  according  to  his  revealed  will.  His  command  in  his 
word,  his  promise  of  the  acceptance  of  them,  and'  of  his 
presence  among  them  in  all  the  aets  of  their  holy  obedience, 
the  assistance  and  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  arfaich  he 
afibrds  .graciously  unto  them,  are  a  sufficient  unrranty  and 
authority  for  what  they  do  in  express  compliance  with  hie 
commands,  and  more  they  will  not  plead  a  power  for*  Where 
the  Spirit  and  word  of  Christ  are,  there  is  his  authority. 
And  this  is  no  otherwise  committed  unto  men,  but  to  enable 
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to  aet  obedifiDtly  towarda  lun^  and  ministaKiaJly  to* 
odieri.    Aad  weie  chareh  actiags  cooaiderad  aaom 
wHk  laapaot  anto  the  abedienca  that  in  them  i»  perfonaed 
mto  Ghriaty  ¥diieh  is  their  first  and  principal  eonaidsration^ 
it  would  qnickly  be  erideni  whence  men  might  haire  antb^ 
litgr  fiv  their  poformanoe.    And  by  the  aame  aieana  are  ve 
dkaalcd  ia  their  order  and  manner.    Besides,  the  miniatefa 
wbo  go  before  the  people  in  their  assemblies,  are  all  of  tbaM 
(aa  fiur  aa  we  know)  solemnly  set  apart  unto  their  office  and 
,  according  unto  what  Christ  hath  appointed;  aad 
daty  it  is  to  teach  unto  all  men  the  good  ways  off 
and  to  go  before  them  who  are  coannced  and  per* 
by  them  in  their  piaetice.    These  things  hath  Uieir 
lavd  and  Master  required  of  ihem,  and  an  account  concent 
will  he  call  them  unto  at  the  last  day.    A  dispel* 
it  eommitted  unto  them^  and  a  necessity  is  theaca 
«i  them  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  who  shall 
them  if  they  neglect  so  to  do  ?    For  that  all  thoaa 
wlui  aae  miaiatera  of  the  gospel  are  oaUed  to  preach  the  g^a- 
pol^  aad  that  diligently,  every  one,  according  as  he  hatk 
the  gift  of  the  graee  of  God,  ia  out  of  question  with 
that  do  belieTO  the  gospel :  and  of  the  stewardship 
wUok  is  canunitted  unto  them  herein,  are  they  to  gi?e  aik 
it.    And  we  do  know  that  '  it  is  a  fearful  thing'  for 
that  is,  wilfnl  neglectors  of  his  commands^ '  to  fall 
the  hands  of  die  living  God.     Our  Lord  Jesus  Cbrisfc 
aka  htA  teatified  befordiand»  that  '  he  who  settatih  hia 
hand  to  this  plough,  and  look  backs  again,  is  not  fit  for  tha 
kiagdam  of  God.'    He  alone  who  calls  them  to  tUa  wodk 
aam  diaeharge  them  of  it,  and  that  either  by  the  nile.  of  hia 
laanl^  or  hia  providence.   And  when  men.aia  invindS>^  kiop 
dsnd^aa  many  are  at  this  day,  it  ia  their  sufiering,  but  not 
Ihair  ain.    Otherwise  none  can  aba<dve  them  faom  the  du^ 
tbqr  ovo  te  Jeaua  Christ  in  this  matter,  and  that  debt  whiehi 
Ibey  owe  to  the  soula  of  men^  in.  undertaking  the  work  a£ 
tha  nniatry.    Some  indeed  auppoaa^  or  pretend  to  aup»- 
that  a  prohibition  given  them  by  auperiori,  forbiddin^p 
pasaoh*  though  not  by  nor  accoiding  unto  any  rala 
off  the  goapel,  doth  diaclmge  them  firomany  oUigatioa  so  to- 
do>  that  it  ahall  be  no  more  their  di^y.   It  would  do  so  no 
Arakt^kad  they  leoeived  no  other  command  to  preaeh  thav 
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gospel,  nor  from  any  other  authority,  than  that  of  and  from 
those  superiors  by  whom  they  arc  forbidden;  but  being 
persuaded  that  they  have  bo  from  him  who  is  higher  than 
the  highest,  they  cannot  acquiesce  in  this  discharge,  nor 
being  'bought  with  a  price'  can  they  now  be  servants  of 
men/  But  by  whom  are  they  thus  forbidden  to  preach? 
It  will  be  supposed,  that  the  church  which  differs  from  them, 
and  which  originally  makes  itself  a  part  in  these  differences, 
by  the  conditions  of  communion  which  it  would  impose 
upon  them,  is  no  competent  judge  in  this  case  :  nor  will 
their  prohibitions,  who  apparently  thereby  revenge  iheir  own 
quarrel,  influence  the  consciences  of  them  that  dissent 
from  them.  For  we  speak  not  of  what  will  or  may  take 
place,  but  what  the  consciences  of  men  will  or  may  be  con- 
cerned in.  By  the  civil  magistrate  they  are  not  forbidden 
to  preach,  that  we  know  of;  it  is  true,  they  are  prohibited  to 
preach  in  the  legal  public  meeting-places  or  churches;  and 
these  places  being  in  the  power  and  care  of  the  magistrate, 
it  is  meet  his  terms  and  conditions  of  their  use  should  be 
accepted  of,  or  his  prohibition  observed,  or  his  penalty 
quietly  undergone,  where  a  peaceable  occasion  is  made  use 
of  contrary  unto  it.  As  to  other  places,  ministers  are  not 
'  absolutely  ftwbid  to  preach  in  them,  no  such  .power  is  as  jret 
MBumed  or  exercis^ ;  ohly  the  manner  of  assemblies  -for 
sacred  worship,  and  the  number  of  them  that  may.  iugemble, 
an  regulated  by  laws  For  secular  enda,orcivil'BeoBrity;  and 
that  under  express  penalties  incorred  on  a  contrary  practice. 
Bnt  the  consciences  of  ministers  cannot:  be  concerned,  in 
such  laws,  BO  far  as  to  he  exempted  by  ttem  from  the  obli- 
gation that  lies  upon  them  from  the  command'  of  Chtist  to 
jM«acfa  the  gospel.  This  they  are .  commanded  by.  him  to 
do,  and  others  know  the  penalties  from  men,  under  the 
danger  whereof  they  must  attend  unto  them.  Besides,  the 
reason  of  these  legal. prohibitions,  so  far  as  they  do  extend, 
are-taken  from^  civil  considerations  alone,  namely,  of  the 
peace  and  quiet;of  the  nation;  and  not  from  any  Scripture 
or  religious  rules.  And  were  these  prohibitions,  only  tem- 
porary or  occasional,  suited  unto  such  emergencies  as  may 
give  countenance  unto  their  necessity,  there  might  be  a  pro- 
portionable compliance  with  them.  But  whereas  they  re- 
spectall  times  alike,  itisjio  doubt  ineambent.oa:th«iQwfaoi 
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ttot .  any  thing  contrary  unto  such  prohibitions,  to .  secure 
their  own  consciences,  that  they  no  way  interfere  with  the 
intention  and  end  of  the  law,  by  giving  the  least  countenance 
or  occasion  unto  civil  disturbances ;  and  others  also,  by 
their  peaceable  deportment  in  all  tliey  do.  But  whereas 
they  have  received  a  talent  from  the  Lord  Christ  to  trade 
widial,  have  accepted  of  his  terms,  and  engaged  into  his 
-iervice  without  any  condition  of  exception  in  case  of  such 
prohibitions,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  satisfy  thaittcon- 
•ciences  in  desisting  from  their  work  on  such  occurrences, 
any  farther  than  in  whjEtt  they  must  yield  unto  outward  force 
and  necessity.  It  is  pretended  by  some,  that  if  such  a  legal 
prcdiibition  were  given  unto  all  die  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
it  would  not  be  obligatory  unto  them :  for  if  it  should  be  so 
esteemed,  it  were  in  the  power  of  any  supreme  magistrate 
lawfully  to  forbid  the  whole  work  of  preaching  the  gospel 
unto  his  subjects ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  grant  made  by 
God  the  Father  unto  Jesus  Christ,  that  '  all  nations  shaU 
be  bis  inheritance,'  aiid  the  commission  he  gave  thereon  unto 
liis  apostles,  to  'teach  all  nations,'  and  to  'preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature'  under  heaven.  Bat  it  being  some 
only;  that  are  concerned  in  this  prohibition,  it  is  their  duty 
Ibr  peace  sake,  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  their  superiors 
therein,  whilst  there  are  others  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
same  work.  That  peace  is  or  may  be  secured  on  other 
terms,  hath  been  already  declared.  But  that  one  man's 
liberty  to  attend  unto  his  duty,  and  his  doing  it  accordingly, 
ahonld  excuse  another  from  that  which  is  personally  incum« 
l>ent;on  himself,  is  a  matter  not  easily  apprehended,  nor  can 
be  readily  digested.  Besides,  what  is  pretended  of  the  su£ft- 
oient^nnmber  of  preachers  without  any  contribution  of  aid 
firom  the  nonconformists,  is  indeed  but  pretended :  for  if  all 
that  are  found  in  the  faith,  gifted  and  called  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  these  nations,  were  equally  encouraged  unto 
add  in  their  work,  yet  would  they  not  be  able  to  answer  the 
necessities  of  the  souls  of  men  requiring  an  attendance  unto 
it  in  a  due  measure  and  manner ;  and  those  who  have  exeiu 
cised  themselves  unto  compassionate  thoughts  towards  the 
multitudes  of  poor  sinners  in  these  nations,  will  not  «be 
otherwise  minded*  Wherefore  these  tbings'being  premiaftdj 
we^ahall  shut  up  these  discourses  wiiih  a  brief  answernatO' 
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Hk  foregoing  rihytction  vUch  was  iik%  oecaeiioii  of  them. 
Aad-Msey, 

L  llMt  tdiiSB  bifaig  die  ntme  of  « tin,  or  MHiewhat  t^ 
k  e?il ;  it  can  in  no  ctrciinistaiiees  be  eny  nMui's  duty.  But 
ire  keipe  manifeeted  at  aatiefaetorily  aato  oar  own  con- 
ecieaoet^  ao  we  hope  unto  the  nrinde  of  noprejndioed  per- 
tout,  that  in  onr  present  oondition,  onr  attembliee  for  the 
worthip  of  God  are  onr  exprett  dnty,  and  to  oan  hare  no 
aABit;pdntfa  any  tin  or  otiL  .And  thoae  who  intend  to  charge 
m  wiA  tohiem  in  or  for  onr  attembliet,  ntnat  4lrtt  protre 
then  not  to  be  onr  dnty* 

9L  Notwi Attending  them,  or  amy  thing  by  nt  performed 
in  thorn,  we  do  preterft  onr  eommnnion  entim  with  the 
ohnrch  of  England  <that  it,  aU  the  ▼iaible  profeatort  of  the 
goapd  in  thia  nation),  at  it  it  n  pait  of  the  oatholic  ohnrch, 
hi  the  unity  of  the  foith  owned  therein,  provided  it  be  not 
meaanred  by  the  ptetent  opiniont  of  tome  who  have  evi- 
dendy  departed  from  it.  Onr  non-admittanoe  of  the  pre^ 
aent  ^govnrament  and  diaeipiinc  of  Ae  ohomh,  aa  appff»- 
handed  national,  and  at  it  it  in  ihe  hands  of  ammly  ecele- 

.  tiartiiai  pertoat,  or  tneh  at  am  pretended  to  to  be,  we  ha¥e 
necoonted  for  before.  Bnit  we  are  one  with  die  whole  body 
ef  tlM  profettom  of  the  Froteatant  religion,  in  a  pnbiie 
avowment  of  the  tame  foith. 

3.  Into  partioolar  ehorchet  we  neitfier  are,  nor  can  be 
adnntted,  but  on  those  tennt  and  conditions,  which  not 
only  we  may  justly,  bnt  which  we  are  bonnd  in  a  way  of 
dnty,  to  refose.  And  this  idto  hath  been  pleaded  before. 
Besides,  no  man  it  so  obliged  nnto  communion  with  any 
particular  or  parodiial  chwreh  m  diit  nation,  but  that  it  is 
in  his  own  power  at  any  time  to  relinqnish  it,  and  to  eecure 
himself  alto  from  all  lawt  which  may  respect  that  commu- 
nion, by  the  removal  of  his  habitation.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  we  never  had  any  relation  nntO  any  parochial 
church  but  what  is  civil  and  aibitrary,  a  rtJlinqnishment 
whereof  is  practised  at  pleasure  every  day  by  all  torts  of 
men.  ContimiiBg  th^efore  in  the  constant  profession  of 
die  same  foith  with  all  other  Protestants  in  the  nation,  and 
the  whole  body  diereof,  as  united  in  the  profession  of  it 
under  one  civil  or  political  head ;  and  having  antecedenUy 

'•^^tangefical  obligation  upon  ns  unto  locd  communion  iti 
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the  same  ordinances  of  worship  numerically  with  any  parti- 
cular or  parochial  church ;  and  being  prohibited  from  any 
such  communion  by  the  terms,  conditions,  and  customs 
indispensably  annexed  unto  it  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  church,  which  are  not  lawful  for  us  to  observe,  being 
Christ's  freemen ;  it  being  moreover  our  duty  to  assemble 
ourselves  in  societies  for  the  celebration  of  the  worship  of 
God  in  Christ,  as  that  which  is  expressly  commanded ;  we 
are  abundantly  satisfied,  that  however  we  may  be  censured, 
judged,  or  condemned  by  men,  in  and  for  what  we  do,  yet 
that  he  doth  both  accept  us  here,  and  will  acquit  us  hereaf- 
ter, whom  we  serve  and  seek  in  all  things  to  obey.  Where- 
fore we  are  not  convinced  that  any  principle  or  practice 
which  we  own  or  allow,  is  in  any  thing  contrary  to  that  love, 
peace,  and  unity  which  the  Lord  Christ  requireth  to  be  kept 
and  preserved  among  his  disciples,  or  those  that  profess 
faith  in  him,  and  obedience  unto  him  according  to  the  gos- 
pel. We  know  not  any  thing  in  them  but  what  is  consistent 
and  compliant  with  that  evangelical  union  which  ought  to 
be  in  and  among  the  churches  of  Christ,  the  terms  whereof 
we  are  ready  to  hold  and  observe  even  with  them  that  in 
sundry  things  differ  from  us ;  as  we  shall  endeavour  also  to 
exercise  all  duties  of  the  same  love,  peaceableness,  and  gen- 
tleness towards  them  by  whom  we  are  hated  and  reviled. 
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SURVEY  OF  A  DISCOURSE 

CONCEAMXIfG 

ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY. 


Hepiem  of  the  pnfuf. 

Amohq  the  many  disadvaotages,  which  those  who  plead  ia 
any  eense  for  liberty  of  coDscieace  are  exposed  unto,  it  i» 
nat  the  least,  that  in  their  arguings  and  pleas  they  are  ear 
forced  to  admit  a  supposition,  that  those  whom  they  plead 
tot,  are  indeed  really  mistaken  in  their  apprehensions  about 
the  matters  concerning  which  they  yet  desire  to  be  indulgent 
ia  their  practice.  For  unless  they  will  give  place  to  such  a 
samMMiition,  or  if  they  will  rigidly  contend  that  what  they 
plead  iatthe  behalf  of  is  absolutely  the  troth,  and  that  ob^ 
die&ce  thereunto  is  the  direct  will  and  command  of  Ood« 
there  remains  no  proper  field  for  the  debate  about  indul* 
gtfice  to  be  managed  in.  For  things  acknowledged  jto  be 
such  are  not  capa1)le  of  an  indulgence,  properly  so  called; 
because  the  utmost  liberty  that  is  necessary  unto  them,  10 
tlieir  right  and  due  in  strict  justice  and  law.  Men  therefore 
is  suck  discourses,  speak  not  to  the  nature  of  the  thingii 
tkemselves,  but  to  the  apprehensions  of  them  with  whop 
t^y  have  to  do.  But  yet  against  this  disadvantage,  every 
paity  which  plead  for  themselves  are  relieved  by  that  secret 
naerv^  that  they  have  in  the  persuasion  of  the  truth  and. 
goodnMB  of  what  they  profess,  and  desire  to  be  indulged  io 
piactice  of.  And  this  also,  as  occasion  doth  offer  itself 
tm  defence  of  tbemselvcss  from  the  ahargia  of  their  ad* 

tiicy  openly  contend  and  avow.  Neidiev  was  it 
jadggfl  fenwnrly,  that  there  was  any  way  to  deprive  them  of 
du#  leserve  and  relief  but  by  a  direct  and  particular  dot 
bair  af  the  lAalters  specialty  11^  difierence,  carried  on  unta" 
eottfiction  by  evidence  of  truth,  inaaagid  fiom  th^  coo^ 
prkciplea  of  it.    But  after  tnal  made,  thia  ww  to  M9^ 

of  theif  errors  and  mistakjM#  who  i^ippd  in  pei4 

u2    • 
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of  indulgence  with  respect  unto  the  outward  administration 
of  the  powers  that  they  are  under,  is  found,  as  it  should 
seem,  tediuu.s,  unreasonable,  and  ineffectual.  A  new  way 
therefore  to  this  purpose  is  fixed  on,  and  it  is  earnestly 
pleaded,  that  there  needs  no  other  argument  or  medium  to 
prove  men  to  be  mistaken  in  their  appreheniions,  and  to 
miscarry  in  their  practice  of  religious  duties,  than  that  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  place,  they  stand  in  need  of  indulgence. 
To  dissent,  at  all  adventures,  is  a  crime ;  and  he  whom 
others  persecute,  tacitly  at  least,  confesseth  himself  guilty. 
For  it  is  said,  that  the  law  of  the  magistrate  being  the  sole 
rule  of  obedience  in  religious  worship ;  their  non-compliance 
with  any  law  by  him  established,  evidencing  itself  in  their 
desire  of  exemption,  is  a  sufficient  conviction^  yea,  a  self- 
acknowledgment  not  only  of  their  errors  and  mistakes  in 
what  they  apprehend  of  their  duty  in  these  things,  and  of 
their  miscarriages  in  what  tliey  practise,  but  also  that  them- 
selves are  persons  turbulent  and  seditious  in  withdrawing 
obedience  from  the  laws  which  are  justly  imposed  on  them. 
With  what  restrictions  and  limitations,  or  whether  with  any 
or  no,  these  assertions  are  maintained,  we  shall  afterward 
inquire. 

The  management  of  this  plea  (if  I  greatly  mistake  him 
not),  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  the  author  of  that 
discourse,  a  brief  survey  whereof  is  here  proposed.  The 
principle  which  he  proceeds  herein  upon,  himself  it  seems 
knew  to  be  novel  and  uncouth,  and  therefore  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  him,  that  both  the  manner  of  its  handling,  and 
the  otlfer  principles  that  he  judged  meet  to  associate  with 
it|  or  annex  unto  it,  should  be  of  the  same  kind  and  com- 
plexion. This  design  hath  at  length  produced  us  this  dis- 
course ;  which,  of  what  use  it  may  prove  to  the  church  of 
Ood,  what  tendency  it  may  have  to  retrieve  or  promote  love 
and  peace  among  Christians,  I  know  not.  This  I  know, 
that  it  hath  filled  many  persons  of  all  sorts  with  manifold 
surprisals,  and  some  with  amazement.  I  have  therefore  on 
sundry  considerations,  prevailed  with  myself  much  against 
my  inclinations,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  peace,  to  spend  a 
few  hours  in  the  examination  of  the  principal  parts  and 
seeming  pillars  of  the  whole  fabric.  And  this  I  was  in  my 
own  mind  the  more  easily  induced  unto,  because  there  is  no 
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cone^mment  either  of  the  church  or  state  in  the  things  here 
under  debate/ unless  it  be,  that  they  should  be  vindicated 
from  having  any  concern  in  the  things  and  opinions  here 
pleaded  and  argued.  For  as  to  the  present  x^hurcb,  if  the 
prindples  and  reasonings  here  maintained  and  managed,  are 
agreeable  unto  her  sentiments,  and  allowed  by  her;  yet 
there  can  be  no  offence  given  in  their  examination,  because 
she  hath  nowhere  yet  declared  them  so  to  be.  And  the 
truth  is,  if  they  are  once  owned  and  espoused  by  her,  to 
the  .ends  for  which  they  are  asserted,  as  the  Christians  of 
old  triumphed  in  the  thoughts  of  him  who  first  engaged  in 
ii^jn  of  violence  against  them  among  the  nations  in  the 
world,  so  the  nonconformists  will  have  no  small  relief  to 
their  minds  in  their  sufferings,  when  they  understand  these 
to^be  the  avowed  principles  and  grounds  on  which  they  are 
to  be  persecuted  and  destroyed.  And  for  the  power  of 
eoUesiastical  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  kings  of  this 
nation;  as  it  hath  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  them  in  all 
ages  since  the  establishment  of  Christian  religion  among 
US,  as  it  is  declared  in  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  and  prescribed  unto  an  acknowledgment  in  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  it  hath  not  the  least 
concern  in  the  matter  here  in  question ;  yea,  it  is  allowed; 
aoknowledged,  and  pleaded  for,  by  those  whom  this  author 
designs  to  oppose.  Whatever  then  shall  be  spoken  of  this 
subject,  it  is  but  a  bare  ventilation  of  private  opinions  ;  and 
those  such,  as  which  if  one  doctor's  judgment  may  advance 
into  the  reputation  of  probability,  so  that  some  may  venture 
to  act  upon  them,  yet  are  they  not  so  far  thereby  secured  as  to' 
hkre  sanctuary  given  them,  even  from  private  men's  examina* 
tions.  Ilerein  then  I  suppose,  a  liberty  may  be  exercised- 
without  just  offence  to  any;  and  our  disquisition  «fter  the 
truth  of  the  principles  and  theorems  that  will  come  under 
consideration,  may  be  harmlessly  accompanied  with  a  moder 
rate  plea  in  the  behalf  of  their  innocency  who  are  invidiously; 
traduced,  contemptuously  reproached,  unduly  charged  and: 
calumniated,  beyond,  I  am  sure,  any  ordinary  examples  or' 
presidents  among  men  of  any  sort,  rank,  degree,  differenee^i 
or  profession  in  the  world.  Yea,  this  seems  to  be  c^Hqd.: 
for,  by  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  and  to  be  useful,  3^a^ 
neisdful  to  public  tranquillity,  beyond  what  in  this  present, 
hasljr  rerieir  ahall  he  attempted. 
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For  the  antbor  of  this  dkcourM,  he  is  to  me  utterly 
toknown ;  neither  do  I  intend  either  to  make  any  inqairy 
after  him,  or  hastily  to  fix  a  credit  anto  any  reports  con- 
eeming  either  who  he  is,  or  of  what  consideration  in  the 
world.  I  am  not  concerned  to  know,  what  it  seems  he  was 
concerned  to  conceal.  Nor  do  I  use  to  consider  reasons, 
arguments,  or  writings  under  a  relation  to  any  persons, 
which  contributes  nothing  to  their  worth  or  signification. 
Besides,  I  know  bow  deceitful  reports  are  in  such  matters 
and  no  way  doubt,  but  that  they  will  betray  persons  of  an 
orer-easy  credulity  into  those  mistakes  about  the  writer  of 
this  surrey,  which  he  is  resolved  to  aroid  with  reference  to 
the  author  of  the  discourse  itself.  Only  the  character  that 
in  the  entrance  of  it  he  gives  of  himself  and  such  other 
intimations  of  his  principles  as  he  is  pleaded  to  communi- 
cate, I  suppose  he  will  be  willing  we  should  take  notice  of, 
and  that  we  may  do  so  without  ofience. 

Thus  in  the  entrance  of  his  preface  he  tells  us,  that  he 
if  'a  person  of  such  a  tame  and  softly  humour,  and  so  cold 
a  complexion,  that  he  thinks  himself  scarce  capable  of  hot 
and  passionate  impressions,'  though  I  suppose  he  avow  him* 
self,  p.  4.  to  be  chafed  into  some  heat  and  briskness,  with 
that  evenness  and  steadiness  of  expression,  which  we  shall 
be  farther  accustomed  unto.  But  in  what  here  he  avers  of 
himself,  he  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  upon  less  provocations  than  he  hath  undertaken 
the  consideration  of  (for  the  Pharisees  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  were  gentlemen  he  tells  us,  unto  those  with  whom 
himself  hath  to  do),  as  be  saith,  '  fell  into  a  hot  fit  of  zeal, 
yea,  into  a  height  of  impatience,  which  made  him  act 
with  a  seeming  fury  and  transport  of  passion ;'  p.  7.  And 
if  that  be  indeed  his  temper  which  he  commends  in  himself, 
he  seems  to  me  to  be  obliged  for  it  unto  his  constitution 
and  complexion,  as  he  speaks,  and  not  to  his  age ;  seeing 
bis  juvenile  expressions  and  confidence  will  not  allow  us  to 
think  that  he  suffers  under  any  defervescency  of  spirit  by 
his  years.  The  philosopher  tells  us,  that  old  men  in  matters 
dubious  and  weighty,  are  not  over-forward  to  be  positive, 
but  ready  to  cry,  ttrw^  xai  raxa,  perhaps,  and  it  may  be  so, 
and  this  ^  ijunrnplav,  because  they  have  experience  of  the 
uncertainty  of  things  in  this  world.  As  indeed  those  iriio 
Anoiv  what  entanglements  all  human  affaira  ^.te  attended 
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iHlhal»  wfeU  apt>eatibg  causei  and  probable  reaaonB  aire  to 
be .  obhaidcfred'  and  examined  about  them^  ahd  bow  all 
MtttoAal  deterittinatiotas  are  guided  and  influenced  by  iln- 
Ibteaeen  emergencies  and  occasions,  will  not  be  over-forwaM 
to  pronounce  absolutely  and  peremptorily  about  the  dis- 
iMMd  ifl  important  affairs.  But  a^  the  same  author  informs 
iiBp  of  1^  ilUviU  ir&vta  dlavrtu  iral  SiMxyptKovrai; '  voting  melt 
Mppdse  that  they  know  all  things,  and  are  Tenement  in 
dwir  asseterations  ;'  from  which  fVame  proceeded  all  those 
dogmatical  assertions  of  what  is  politic  and  impolitic  in 
princes,  of  what  will  establish  or  ruin  goremments,  with 
tll6  Mtttempt  of  the  coticeptions  of  others  about  things  con- 
dtteihg  to  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  so  frequently 
ooear  ill  our  author.  This  makes  him  smile  at  as  serious 
cMMltatioDS  for  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  and  prosp^ 
flty  df  ibis  nation,  as  it  may  be  in  any  age  or  juncture  of 
time  have  been  upon  the  wheel ;  pi'eface,  p.  48.  These  coii^ 
stdeMttions  tiade  it  seem  to  me,  that  in  an  ordinary  course^ 
be  hath  time  enough  before  him  to  improre  the  notions  lie 
hAth  here  blessed  the  world  with  a  discbvery  of;  if  upon 
second  thoughts  he  be  equally  enamoured  of  them  Unto 
what  n6w  he  seems  to  be. 

I  conld  indeed  have  desired,  that  he  had  gif  ^n  us  a  tndiV 
cleat  account  of  that  religion  which  in  his  judgment  he  doth 
most  approve.  His  commendation  of  the  church  of  EUg^ 
land,  sufficiently  manifesteth  his  interest  to  lie  therein ;  and 
that  in  pursuit  of  his  own  principles  he  doth  outwardly  ob-i 
•IttVe  im  institutions  and  prescriptions  of  it.  But  the 
■chMie  he  hath  given  us  of  i^ligion^  or  religious  dutiet^ 
wherein  there  is  mention  neither  of  sin,  nor  k  Redeemer^ 

I 

irithotti  which  no  man  can  entertain  any  one  troe  notion  of 
dhristian  religion,  wonld  rather  bespeak  bim  a  philosoph^^ 
than  a  Chriatian.  It  it  not  nidikely,  but  that  he  Will  ja^ 
tend  be  was  treating  of  r6ligiofi,  as  religion  ia  ganeral,  with- 
dtian  application  of  it  to  this  or  that  in  particular;  bnt  16 
apeak  of  i^ligion  as  it  is  among  men  in  thii^  world,  or  ivoi 
mm  shlc^  the  fall  of  Adam,  ifrtiboat  a  suppoeition  of  aiili 
tAd  the  way  of  a  telief  from  ttie  ovent  of  it  mentioned,  ia  td 
talk  of  chimeras,  things  that  neither  itre,  ever  were,  of 
Win  be«  On  the  other  hand,  the  profit  and  advantage  of  hia 
terigll  Mia  clearly  on  the  papd  interest.  For  whereat  it  b 
iMlMd  and  coBtHrid  kft  the  adtantagei  aaoucte^ ,  vn&^tar 
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of  absolute  compilers  with  the  present  pos* 
sessors  of  power,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  state  of  Europe, 
the  advantage  lies  incomparably  on  that  hand.  But  these 
things  are  not  our  concernment.  The  designs  which  he 
manageth  in  his  discourse,  the  subject  matter  of  it,  the 
manner  how  he  treats  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  and 
deports  himself  therein,  are  by  himself  exposed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all,  and  are  here  to  be  taken  into  some  examination . 
Now  because  we  have  in  his  preface  a  perfect  representation 
of  the  things  last  mentioned  throughout  the  whole,  I  shall 
in  the  first  place  take  a  general  view  and  prospect  of  it. 

And  here  I  must  have  regard  to  the  judgment  of  others. 
I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  1  do  not  find  myself  at  all  con- 
cerned in  those  invectives,  tart  and  upbraiding  expressions, 
those  sharp  and  twinging  satires  against  his  adversaries, 
which  he  avoweth  or  rather  boasteth  himself  to  have  used. 
If  this  unparalleled  heap  of  revilings,  scofiSngs,  despiteful 
reproaches,  sarcasms,  scornful  contemptuous  expressions, 
false  criminations,  with  frequent  intimations  of  sanguinary 
affections  towards  them  do  please  his  fancy,  and  express 
his  morality  to  his  own  satis&ction,  I  shall  never  complain 
that  he  hath  used  his  liberty ;  and  do  presij^me  that  he  judgeth 
it  not  meet  that  it  should  be  restrained.'  It  is  far  from  my 
purpose  to  return  him  any  answer  in  the  like  manner  to  these 
things ;  to  do  it 

— — —  opni  est  numgone  perito 
Qni  Smithfieldenti  polleat  eloqnio  : 

Yet  some  instances  of  prodigious  excesses  in  this  kind, 
will  in  our  process  be  reflected  on*  And  it  may  be  the  re- 
petition of  them  may  make  an  appearance  unto  some  less 
considerate  readers,  of  a  little  harshness  in  some  passages 
of  this  return.  But  as  nothing  of  that  nature  in  the  least  is 
intended,  nothing  that  might  provoke  the  author  in  his  own 
spirit,  were  he  capable  of  any  hot  impressions,  nothing  to 
disadvantage  him  in  his  reputation  or  esteem,  so  what  is 
spoken  being  duly  weighed,  will  be  found  to  have  nothing 
sharp  or  unpleasant  in  it,  but  what  is  unavoidably  infused 
into  it  from  the  discourse  itself,  in  its  approach  unto  it  to 
make  a  representation  of  it. 

It  is  of  more  concernment  to  consider  with  what  frame 

and  temper  of  spirit  he  manageth  his  whole  cause   and 

debate;  and  this  is  such  as  that  a  man  who  knows  nothing 
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of  hiniy  bnt  what  he  learas  from  this  discourse,  would  sup- 
pose that  he  hath  been  some  great  commander. 

In  campb  Oorgastidoniit 
^  Ubi  Bombamachidei  Clanioitaiyditarchiclet 

£rat  imp^rator  •ummut;  Neptuni  nepos. 

Associate  unto  him  who  with  his  breath  blew  away  and 
scattered  all  the  legions  of  his  enemies,  as  the  wind  doth 
iMTes  m  autumn. 

Such  confidence  in  himself  and  his  own  strength ;  such 
contempt  of  all  his  adversaries,  as  persons  silly,  ignorant, 
illiterate;  such  boastings  of  his  achievements,  with  such 
a  face  and  appearance  of  scorning  all  that  shall  rise  up 
against  him ;  such  expressions  '  animi  gladiatorii '  doth  he 
march  withal  as  no  man  sure  will  be  willing  to  stand  in  his 
way^  unless  he  think  himself  to  have  lived,  at  least  quietly, 
long  enough.  Only  some  things  there  are,  which  I  cannot 
bjut  admire  in  his  undertaking  and  management  of  it ;  as 
first,  that  such  a  man  of  arms  and  art  as  he  is,  should 
bamesi^  himself  with  so  much  preparation,  and  enter  the  lists 
with  so  much  pomp  and  glory,  to  combat  such  pitiful,  poor, 
baffled  ignoramuses  as  he  hath  chosen  to  contend  withal ; 
especially  considering  that  he  knew  he  had  them  bound 
hflind  and  foot,  and  cast  under  his  strokes  at  his  pleasure. 
Methinks  it  had  more  become  him  to  have  sought  out  some 
giant  in  reason  and  learning,  that  might  have  given  him  at 
least '  par  animo  periculum,'  as  Alexander  said  in  his  conflict 
with  Porus,.  a  danger  big  enough  to  exercise  his  courage, 
though  through  mistake  it  should  in  the  issue  have  proved 
bnt  a  windmill.  Again ;  I  know  not  whence  it  is,  nor  by 
what  rules  of  errantry  it  may  be  warranted,  that  being  to  con- 
flict with  such  pitiful  trifles,  he  should  before  he  come  near 
to  touch  them,  thunder  out  such  terrible  words,  and  load 
them  with  so  many  reproaches  and  contemptuous  revilings, 
as  if  he  designed  to  scare  them  out  of  the  lists,  that  there 
might  be  no  trial  of  his  strength,  nor  exercise  of  his  skill. 

'  But  leaving  him  to  his  own  choice  and  liberty  in  these 
matters,  I  am  yet  persuaded  that  if  he  knew  how  little 
his  adversaries  esteem  themselves  concerned  in,  or  worsted 
by  his  revilings,  how  small  advantage  he  hath  brought 
imto  the  cause  managed  by  him,  with  what  severity  of  cet^ 
sures,  that  I  say  not  indignation,  his  proceedings 
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ftra  raflected  on  by  peraoni  sober  uid  letmed,  who  have  tny 
respect  to  modesty  or  sobriety,  or  say  retefence  for  the 
things  of  God^  as  debated  among  meHi  he  wottld  abate  some- 
what of  that  selMelight  and  satisfhction  which  he  seems  to 
take  in  his  achievement. 

Neither  is  it  ifi  the  matter  of  dissetit  alone  from  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  worship  that  this  author,  and  some  others, 
endeavour  by  their  revilings  and  scoffings  to  expose  non*" 
ooiiformists  to  sjcom  a^d  violence ;  but  a  semblance  at  least 
is  made  of  the  like  reflections  on  their  whole-profession  ot 
the  gospel,  and  their  worship  of  Ood ;  yea,  these  are  the 
special  subjects  of  those  swelling  words  of  contempt,  those 
sarcastical  invidious  represetitations  of  what  they  oppose, 
which  they  seem  to  place  their  CoufldeUce  of  success  in ; 
but  what  do  they  think  to  effect  by  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure ?  do  they  suppose  that  by  crying  out  canting, 
phrases,  silly,  tionsense,  metaphors,  they  shall  shame  the 
nonconformists  out  of  the  profession  of  the  gospel,  or  make 
them  forgo  the  course  of  their  ministry,  or  alienate  one  soul 
from  the  truth  taught  and  professed  amongst  them  ?  They 
know  how  their  predecessors  in  the  faith  thereof,  have  been 
formerly  entertained  in  the  world  :  St.  Paul  himself,  falling 
among  the  gentlemen  philosophers  of  those  days  was  termed 
by  them  oTrEpfioX^yog,  &  'babbler,'  or  one  that  canted ;  his  doc- 
trine despised  as  silly  and  foolish,  and  his  phrases  pretended 
to  be  unintelligible.  These  things  move  not  the  noncon- 
formists, unless  it  be  to  a  compassion  for  them  whom  they 
see  to  press  their  wits  and  parts  to  so  wretched  an  employ- 
ment. If  they  have  any  thing  to  charge  on  them  with  respect 
to  gospel  truths,  as  that  they  own,  teach,  preach,  or  publish 
any  doctrines  or  opinions  that  are  not  agreeable  thereunto; 
and  doctrine  of  the  ancient  and  late  (reformed)  churches, 
let  them  come  forth,  if  they  are  men  of  learning,  reading,  and 
ingenuity,  and  in  ways  used  and  approved  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Christianity  for  such  ends  and  purposes,  endeavour 
their  confutation  and  conviction  j  let  them,  I  say,  with  the 
skill  and  confidence  of  men,  and  according  to  all  rules  of 
method  and  art,  state  the  matters  in  difference  between  them- 
selves and  their  adversaries,  confirm  their  own  judgments 
with  such  reasons  and  arguments  as  they  think  pleadable  in 
their  behalf,  and  oppose  the  opinions  they  condemn  with 
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jCTitiinaiiiai  and  reaaons  auited  to  their  evenion.  Hie  couraa 
al  i»«a6iit  ateered  and  engaged  in^  to  oaq>  at  phraftea^  es- 
praMiona,  mannera  of  the  declaration  of  men's  conceptions^ 
ooUacted  horn,  or  faUely  fathered  upon  parttcalar  peraonsy 
thence  intimated  to  be  common  to  the  whole  party  of  non- 
confonniata  (the  greateat  guilt  of  aome  whereof,  it  may  be, 
ia  only  their  too  near  approach  to  the  expreaaiona  used  in 
the  Scripture  to  the  same  purpose,  and  the  evidence  of  their 
being  educed  from  thence),  is  unmanly,  unbecoming  peraona 
of  any  philosophic  generosity,  much  more  Christians  and 
auniatera ;  nay,  aome  of  the  things  or  sayings  reflected  on 
and  carped  at  by  a  late  author,  are  such,  as  those  who  have 
wed  or  aaserted  them,  dare  modestly  challenge  him  in  their 
defence  to  make  good  his  charge  in  a  personal  conference, 
provided  it  may  be  scholastical  or  logical,  not  dramatic  or 
tomantic.  And  surely  were  it  not  for  their  confidence  in 
that  tame  and  patient  humour,  which  this  author  so  tramples 
vpon,  p.  15.  they  could  not  but  fear  that  some  or  other  by 
these  disingenuous  proceedings  might  be  provoked  to  a  recri- 
mination, and  to  give  in  a  charge  against  the  cursed  oaths, 
debaucheries,  profaneness,  various  immoralities,  and  sottish 
ignorance,  that  are  openly  and  notoriously  known  to  have 
taken  up  their  residence  among  some  of  those  persons,  whom 
the  railleries  of  this  and  some  other  authors  are  designed  to 
countenance  and  secure. 

Because  we  may  not  concern  ourselves  again  in  things 
of  this  nature,  let  us  take  an  instance  or  two  of  the  manner 
of  the  dealing  of  our  author  with  nonconformists,  and  those 
aa  to  their  preaching  and  praying,  which  of  all  things  thisy 
are  principally  maligned  about;  for  their  preaching  he  thna 
aeta  it  out,  p.  76. '  Whoever  among  them  can  invent  any  new 
language  presently  sets  up  for  a  man  of  new  discoveries, 
and  he  that  lights  upon  the  prettiest  nonsense,  is  thought  by 
the  ignorant  rabble  to  unfold  new  gospel  mysteries,  and  thus 
ia  the  nation  shattered  into  infinite  factions  with  sensel^sa 
and  fantastic  phrases ;  and  the  most  fatal  miscarriage  of 
them  all  liea  in  abusing  Scripture  expressions,  not  only  with- 
out, but  in  contradiction  to  their  sense ;  so  that  had  we  but 
an  act  of  parliament  to  abridge  preachers  the  use  of  fulsome 
and  luscious  metaphors,  it  might  perhaps  be  an  effectual 
cme  of  all  our  present  distempers.  Let  not  the  reader  amil^ 
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at  the  oddnenB  of  the  proposal ;  for  were  men  obliged  to 
speak  sense  as  well  as  truth,  all  the  swelling  mysteries  of 
fimaticism  would  then  sink  into  flat  and  empty  nonsense : 
and  they  would  be  ashamed  of  such  jejune  and  ridiculous 
stuff  as  their  admired  and  most  profound  notions  would  ap- 
pear to  be.'    Certainly  there  are  few  who  read  these  expres- 
sions that  can  retain  themselves  from  smiling  at  the  pitiful 
fkntastic  soulS  that  are  here  characterized ;  or  from  loath- 
ing their  way  of  preaching  here  represented.   But  yet  if  any 
should  by  a  surprisal  indulge  themselves  herein,  and  one 
should  seriously  inquire  what  it  is  that  stirred  those  humours 
in  them,  it  may  be  they  could  scarce  return  a  rational  ac- 
count of  their  commotions :  for  when  they  have  done  their 
utmost  to  countenance  themselves  in  their  scorn  and  derision, 
they  have  nothing  but  the  bare  assertions  of  this  author  for 
the  proof  of  what  is  here  charged  on  those  whom  they  de- 
ride ;  and  how  if  these  things  are  most  of  them,  if  not  all  of 
them,  absolutely  false  ?  how  if  he  be  not  able  to  prove  any 
of  them  by  any  considerable  avowed  instance  ?  how  if  all  the 
things  intended,  whether  they  be  so  or  no  as  here  represented, 
depend  merely  on  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  this  author, 
and  it  should  prove  in  the  issue  that  they  are  no  such  rules, 
measures,  or  standards  of  men's  rational  expressions  of  their 
conceptions,  but  that  they  may  be  justly  appealed  from? 
and  how  if  sundry  things  so  odiously  here  expressed,  be 
proved  to  have  been  sober  truths  declared  in  words  of  wis- 
dom and  sobriety  ?  what  if  the  things  condemned  as  fulsome 
metaphors  prove  to   be   Scriptural  expressions  of  gospel 
mysteries?  what  if  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  gospel  about 
the  grace  of  God,  the  mediation  of  Christ,  of  faith,  justifi- 
cation, gospel  obedience,  communion  with  Ood,  and  union 
with  Christ,  are  esteemed  and  stigmatized  by  some  as  swell- 
ing mysteries  of  fanaticism ;  and  the  whole  work  of  our  re- 
demption by  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, be  deemed  metaphorical?     In  brief,  what  if  all  this 
discourse  concerning  the  preachings  of  nonconformists  be, 
as  unto  the  sense  of  the  words  here  used,  false^  and  the 
crimes  in  them  injuriously  charged  upon  them?   what  if 
the  metaphors  they  are  charged  with,  are  no  other  but  their 
expression  of  gospel  mysteries  '  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
nisdom  ^eacbetb^  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  com- 
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paring  spiritual  things  with  spiritual?'  as  these  things  may 
and  will  be  made  evident  when  particulars  shall  be  instanced 
in«  When/I  say^  these  things  are  discovered  and  laid  open^ 
there  will  be  a  composure  possibly  of  those  affections  and 
disdainful  thoughts,  which  these  swelling  words  may  have 
moyed  in  weak  and  inexperienced  minds.      It  may  be  also 
it  will  appear,  that  upon  a  due  consideration  there  will  be 
little  subject  matter  remaining  to  be  enacted  tn  that  law  or 
act  of  parliament  which  he  moves  for;  unless  it  be  from  that 
tincouth  motion  that  men  may  be  '  obliged  to  speak  sense  as 
well  as.  truth;'  seeing  hitherto  it  hath  been  supposed  that 
every  proposition  that  is  either  true  or  false,  hath  a  proper 
and  determined  sense ;  and  if  sense  it  have  not^  it  can  be- 
neither.      I  shall  only  crave  leave  to  say,  that  as  to  the  doc- 
trine which  they  preach,  and  the  manner  of  their  preaching, 
or  the  way  of  expressing  those  doctrines  or  truths  which  they 
believe  and  teach,  the  nonconformists  appeal  from  the  rash, 
ialse,  and  invidious  charge  of  this  author,  to  the  judgment  of 
all  learned,  judicious,  and  pious  men  in  the  world ;  and  are 
ready  to  defend  them  against  himself,  and  whosoever  he  shall 
take  to  be  his  patrons  or  his  associates,  before  any  equal, 
eompetent,  and  impartial  tribunal  under  heaven.      It  is  far 
from  me  to  undertake  the  absolute  defence  of  any  party  of 
men,  or  of  any  man  because  he  is  of  any  party  whatever; 
much  less  shall  I  do  so  of  all  the  individual  persons  of  any 
party,  and  least  of  all,  as  to  all  their  expressions,  private 
opinions,  and  peculiar  ways  of  declaring  them,  which  too 
much  abound  among  persons  of  all  sorts.     I  know  there  it 
no  party  but  have  weak  men  belonging  to  it;  nor  any  men 
amongst  them  but  have  their  weaknesses,  failings,  and  mis- 
takes. And  if  there  are  none  such  in  the  church  of  England, 
I  mean  those  that  universally  comply  with  all  the  obser- 
Tances  at  present  used  therein,  I  am  sure  enough  that  there 
are, so  amongst  all  other  parties  that  dissent  from  it.    Bat 
such  as  these  are  not  principally  intended  in  these  asper- 
sions :  nor  would  their  adversaries  much  rejoice  to  have  them 
known  to  be,  and  esteemed  of  all  what  they  are.     But  it  it 
others  whom  they  aim  to  expose  into  contempt;  and  in  the 
behalf  of  them,  not  the  mistakes,  misapprehensions,  or  mi- 
dne  expressions  of  any  private  persons,  these  things  are 
pleaded. 
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Bot  let  US  lee  if  their  prayert  meet  witfi  any  better  enter- 
ttmiieiit;  ao  Meoont  of  hit  thooghte  about  them  he  gives 
0%  p.  19.  Mt  18  the  most  aokam  etraiii  of  their  derotion  to 
vittfy  themaehet  with  large  eonfeeeiona  of  the  heinousest 
and  moat  aggmvated  tina :  they  will  f^ly  aeknowledge 
their  offences  against  all  the  eommands^  and  that  with  the 
ftmlest  and  most  enhaneing  eironmstances ;  they  can  rake 
together,  and^XNufoss  their  injnstiee,  onelesnness,  and  ex- 
tortion, and  all  the  publican  and  hailot.sins  in  the  world; 
in  brief,  in  all  their  confessions,  they  stick  not  to  charge 
themselTes  with  snch  laige  catalogues  of  sin,  and  to  amass 
togjBther  snch  a  heap  of  impieties,  as  would  make  ap  the 
completest  character  of  lewdness  and  villany ;  and  if  their 
ocnsciences  do  really  arraign  them  of  all  those  crimes 
whereof  they  so  familiarly  indict  themselves,  there  are  no 
each  guilty  and  unpardonable  wretches  as  they.  So  that 
their  confessions  are  either  true  or  false ;  if  ialse,  then  they 
took  and  trifle  with  the  Alnugbty ;  if  true,  then  I  coaM  easily 
tell  them  the  fittest  place  to  say  their  prayers  in.' 

I  confess  this  passage  at  its  first  perusal  surprised  me 
some  amsaemeat«  It  was  unexpected  to  me,  that  he 
who  designed  all  along  to  charge  his  adversaries  with  phari- 
saism,  and  to  render  them  like  unto  tbem,  should  instance  in 
their  conifessioii  of  sin  in  their  prayers,  when  it  is  even  a 
diaraoteristical  note  of  the  Pharisees,  that  in  their  prayers 
they  made  no  confession  of  sin  at  all.  But  it  was  far  more 
strange  to  me,  that  any  man  durst  undertake  the  reproach- 
ing of  poor  sinners  with  the  deepest  acknowledgment  of 
their  sins  before  the  holy  Qod,  that  they  are  capable  to  con- 
ceive or  utter.  Is  this,,  thought  I,  the  spirit  of  the  men 
with  whom  the  nonconformists  do  contend,  and  upon  whose 
instance  alone  they  suffer  1  Are  these  their  apprehensions 
eonceming  God,  sin,  themselves,  and  others  ?  Is  this  the 
spirit  wherewith  the  children  of  the  church  are  acted?  Are 
these  things  suited  to  the  principles,  doctrines,  practices  of 
dM  diurch  of  England  ?  Such  reproaches  and  reflections, 
indeed,  might  have  been  justly  expected  ficom  those  poor 
deluded  sotds,  who  dream  themselves  perfect  and  free  from 
sin  f  but  to  meet  with  such  a  treaty  from  them  who  say  or 
sing, '  O  Ood,  the  Father  of  heaven,  have  mercy  upon  us  mi- 
eerabie  sinners,'  at  least  three  times  a  week,  was  some  sur- 
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imMd.    Howavttr,  I  tm  tiure,  the  noncouforiniBta  need  re- 
turn no  other  anawer  to  them  who  reproftck  thea  for  ?ilify» 
ing  themeelvee  in  their  eonfeisiona  to  Qod,  bnt  that  of 
Devid  to  Michel*  '  It  it  before  the  Lord,  and  we  will  jtt 
be  nore  vile  than  thus,  and  will  he  base  in  onr  own  eight*' 
Onr  author  makea  no  email  stir  with  the  pretended  censnrea 
of  eome  whom  he   opposes ;  namely,    that  they  shoeld 
'  eeteem  themselves  and  their  party  to  be  the  elect  of  God, 
all  others  to  be  reprobates,  themselves  and  theirs  to  be  godly, 
and  all  others  ungodly;'  wherein  I  am  satisfied,  that  he 
unMy  chargeth  thoee  whom  he  intends  to  reflect  upon. 
HoweTor  I  am.  none  of  them ;  I  do  not  judge  any  party  to 
be  all  the  elect  of  God,  or  all  the  elect  of  God  to  be  confined 
mito  any  party;  I  judge  no  man  living  to  be  a  reprobate, 
thoBgh  I  doubt  not  but  that  there  are  living  men  in  that 
condition ;  I  confine  not  holiness  or  godliness  to  any  party ; 
not  to  the  churoh  of  England,  nor  to  any  of  those  who 
diaaant  from  it ;  but  am  persuaded  that  in  all  societies  of 
Christians  that  are  under  heaven  that  hold  the  head,  there 
ai#  aome  really  fearing  God,  working  righteousness,  and 
accepted  with  him.    Bnt  yet  neither  my  own  judgment,  nor 
dM  reflections  of  this  author,  can  restrain  me  from  profess- 
iBfp  that  I  fear  that  he  who  can  thus  trample  upon  men,  scoff 
at  and  deride  them  for  the  deepest  confessions  of  their  sine 
btfova  QoA  which  they  are  capable  of  making,  is  scarce 
eulker  weU  acquainted  with  the  holiness  of  God,  the  evil  of 
ain^  or  the  deceitfufaness  of  his  own  heart,  or  did  not  in  hit 
80  doing,  take  them  into  sufficient  consideration.    Tha- 
bhmch  of  England  itself  requires  its  children  to  '  acknow^ 
ledge  their  manifold  stns  and  wickednesses,  which  froofc 
thsae  to  time  they  have  grievously  committed  by  though^ 
woid»  and  deed,  against  the  divine  Majesty;'  and  what  in 
gaoend  others  can  confess  more,  I  know  not.  If  men  that  ar^ 
dirofu^  the  light  of  God's  Spirit  and  grace,  brought  to  zm 
aequaintance  with  the  deceitiiil  workings  of  sin  in  their  9mm 
hearta^aAithe  hearts  of  others,  considering  aright  the  teeree 
of  the  Losd,   and  the  manifold  aggravaliona  wherewitk 
dl  their  sins  are  attended,  do  more  patticulaily  expnaft 
tiMM  things  brfoie  and  to  the  Lord,  when  indeed  nor  they, 
nor  any  o^r  can  declare  the  thousandth  part  of  the  vil»* 
ansa  aad  unworthiness  of  sin  and  sinnera  oa  the  account 
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thereof^  shall  they  be  naw  despised  for  it,  and  jadged  to  be 
men  meet  to  be  hanged?  If  this  author  had  but  seriously 
perused  the  confessions  of  Austhi,  and  considered  how  he 
traces  his  sin  from  his  nature  in  the  womb,  through  the 
cradle,  into  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  with  his  manrei* 
lous  and  truly  ingenuous  acknowledgments  and  aggravations 
of  it,  perhaps  the  reverence  of  so  great  a  name  might  have 
caused  him  to  suspend  this  rash,  and  I  fear,  impious  dis- 
course. 

For  the  particular  instances  wherewith  he  would  coun- 
tenance his  sentiments  and  censures  in  this  matter,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  their  removal.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
taught  us  to  call  the  most  secret  workings  of  sin  in  the 
heart,  though  resisted,  though  controlled,  and  never  suffered 
to  bring  forth,  by  the  names  of  those  sins  which  they  lie  in 
a  tendency  unto ;  and  men  in  their  confessions  respect  more 
the  pravity  of  their  natures,  and  the  inward  working  and 
actings  of  sin,  than  the  outward  perpetrations  of  it,  wherein 
peAaps  they  may  have  little  concernment  in  the  world  ;  as 
Job,  who  pleaded  his  uprightness,  integrity,  and  righteous- 
ness against  the  charge  of  all  his  friends,  yet  when  he  came 
to  deal  with  God,  he  could  take  that  prospect  of  his  nature 
and  heart,  as  to  vilify  himself  before  him,  yea,  to  abhor  him- 
self in  dust  and  ashes. 

Again,  ministers  who  are  the  mouths  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  God  may,  and  ought  to  acknowledge,  not  only  the 
sins  whereof  themselves  are  personally  guilty,  but  those 
also  which  they  judge  may  be  upon  any  of  the  congrega- 
tion. This  assuming  of  the  persons  of  them  to  whom  they 
speak,  or  in  whose  name  they  speak,  is  usual  even  to  the 
sacred  writers  themselves.  So  speaks  the  apostle  Peter, 
1  Epist.  iv.  3. '  For  the  time  past  of  our  lives  may  suffice  us 
to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked 
in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquet- 
ings,  and  abominable  idolatries.'  He  puts  himself  amongst 
them,  although  the  time  past  of  his  life  in  particular  was 
remote  enough  for  being  spent  in  the  manner  there  de- 
scribed :  and  so  it  may  be  with  ministers  when  they  confess 
the  sins  of  the  whole  congregation.  And  the  dilemma  of 
this  author  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  confessions, 
will  fall  as  heavy  on  St.  Paul  as  on  any  nonconformist  in 
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the  world.  For  besides  the  acknowledgment  that  he  makes 
ofitbe'former  sins  of  his  life  when  he  was  injurious,  a  blas- 
phemer, and  persecutor  (which  sins  I  pray  Qod  deliver 
otkers  from),  and  the  secret  working  of  indwelling  sin,  which 
he  cries  out  in  his  present  condition  to  be  freed  from ;  he 
mlso  when  an  apostle  professeth  himself  the  '  chiefest  of  sin- 
Bers ;'  now  this  was  either  true,  or  it  was  not ;  if  it  was  not 
tne,  Ood  was  mocked ;  if  it  were,  our  author  could  have 
directed  him  to  the  fittest  place  to  have  made  his  acknow- 
ledgements in.  What  thinks  he  of  the  confessions  of  Ezra, 
of  Daniel,  and  others  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of 
God?  Of  David  concerning  himself,  whose  self-abase* 
ments  before  the  Lord,  acknowledgments  of  the  guilt  of 
•in  in  all  its  aggravations  and  effects,  far  exceed  apy  thin^ 
that  nonconformists  are  able  to  express. 

As  to  bis  instances  of  the  confession  of  injustice,  un- 
deaimess,  and  extortion,  it  may  be  as  to  the  first  and  last, 
he  would  be  put  to  it  to  make  it  good  by  express  particu- 
lars; and  I  wish  it  be  not  found  that  some  have  need  to 
cdnfess  tliem,  who  cry  at  present,  they  are  not  of  these  pub- 
Ucans.  Uncleanness  seems  to  bear  the  worst  sound,  and  to 
lead  the  mind  to  the  worst  apprehensions  of  all  the  rest ; 
but  it  is  God  with  whom  men  have  to  do  in  their  confes* 
sions;  and  before  him,  '  What  is  man  that  he  should  l;|e 
clean?  and  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 
nghteons  ?  Behold  he  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ;  yea, 
the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  How  much  more  abo- 
minable and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water,' 
Jobzv.  14 — 16,  and  the  whole  church  of  God  in  their  confes^ 
sion  cry  out,  '  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our 
righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags ;'  Isa.  Ixi v.  6.  There  is  a  pol- 
lotion  of  flesh  and  spirit,  which  we  are  still  to  be  cleansing 
ourselves  from  whilst  we  are  in  this  world. 
'...  Bat  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  contend  about  these  things? 
I  look  upon  this  discourse  of  our  author  as  a  signal  instance 
of  the  power  of  prejudice  and  passions  over,  the  minds  of 
meir.  For,  setting  aside  the  consideration  of  a  present  in* 
fluenoe  from  them,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  one  that  pro- 
fesseth the  religion  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,,  and  contained 
iuthe  Scripture^  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  terror  of  Uie 
Lord,  so  unaccustomed  to  thoughts  of  his  infinite  purity, 
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sererity,  and  hoUneM^  tacb  a  almnger  to  the  accuracy,  spi- 
litoali^,  and  nnitmsality  of  the  hrw;  bo  unaeqoaiDled  widi 
the  rin  of  natare,  and  the  hidden  deeeitftil  workings  of  it  in 
the  hearts,  minds,  and  affections  of  men ;  so  senseless  of  the 
great  gnilt  of  the  least  sin«  and  the  manif<rfd  inexpressible 
aggravations  wherewith  it  is  attended;  so  unet^rcised  to 
that  self-abasement  and  abhorrency  which  becomes  poor 
sinners  in  their  approaches  to  the  holy  (}od,  wheh  they  eon- 
sider  what  they  are  in  themselres ;  so  disrespective  of  the 
price  of  redemption  that  was  paid  for  oar  sins,  And  the  mys- 
terions  way  of  cleansing  onr  sools  from  them  by  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  as  to  revile,  despise,  and  scoff  at  men 
for  the  deepest  hamblings  of  their  seals  before  God,  in  the 
most  searching  and  ezpressiTe  acknowledgments  of  their 
sins,  that  they  do  or  can  make  at  any  time. 

The  like  account  may  be  given  of  all  the  charges  that 
this  author  manageth  against  the  men  of  his  indignation ; 
bnt  I  shall  return  at  present  to  the  prefoce  uudor  consi- 
deration. 

In  the  entrance  of  his  discourse,  being,  aa  it  seems,  oon- 
scious  to  himself  of  a  strange  and  wild  intemperance  of 
speech  in  reviling  his  adversaries,  which  he  had  either  used, 
or  intended  so  to  do,  he  pleads  sundry  things  in  his  excuse 
or  for  his  justification.  Hereof  the  first  is,  his  zeal  for  the  re« 
formation  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  settlement 
thereof  with  its  forms  and  institutions ;  these,  he  saith,  are 
'  countenanced  by  the  best  and  purest  times  of  Christianity, 
and  established  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  land'  (vriiich 
yet,  as  to  the  things  in  contest  between  him  and  noncon- 
formists, I  greatly  doubt  of,  as  not  believing  any  fundamen- 
tal law  of  this  land  to  be  of  so  late  a  date) ;  to  see  this 
'  opposed  by  a  wild  and  fanatic  rabble,  rifled  by  folly  and 
ignorance,  on  slender  and  frivolous  pretences  so  often  and 
so  shamefully  baffled,  yet  again  revived  by  the  pride  and 
ignorance  of  a  few  peevish,  ignorant,  and  malapert  preach- 
ers, brainsick  people'  (all  which  gentle  and  peaceable  ex- 
pressions are  crowded  together  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
lines),  is  that  which  hath  *  chafed  him  into  this  heat  and 
briskness ;'  if  this  be  not  to  deal  with  gainsayers  in  a  spirit 
of  meekness,  if  herein  there  be  not  an  observation  of  the 
rulea  of  speaking  evil  of  no  man,  despising  no  man,  of  not 
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•tjiDg '  Raca/  to  our  brother,  or  ealUng  of  him '  fool ;'  if  here 
be  not  a  disooTery  how  remote  he  is  fixmi  eelf-ooQceit,  ela- 
tioii  of  mind,  and  the  like  immoralities,  we  mast  make 
ii0pSiry  after  sneh  things  elsewhere ;  for  in  this  whole  fn- 
ang  treatise  we  shall  scarce  meet  with  any  thing  mete 
taidUng  to  onr  satisfaction.  For  the  plea  itself  made  nse  of, 
Anmc  whom  he  so  tramples  on  do  highly  honour  the  reform 
mation  of  the  church  of  England,  and  bless  God  for  iteon- 
timmlly,  as  that  which  hath  had  a  signal  tendency  unto  his 
glory,  and  usefulness  to  the  souls  of  men.  That  as  to  the 
ovtwafd  rites  of  worship  and  discipline  contested  about,  it 
was  in  all  things  conformed  unto  the  great  rule  of  them,  our 
author  doth  not  pretend ;  nor  can  he  procure  it  in  those 
thii^,  whatever  he  says,  any  countenance  from  the  best 
and  puieat  times  of  Christianity :  that  it  was  every  way  per* 
Ibel  in  its  fifst  edition,  I  suppose,  will  not  be  affirmed ;  nor, 
eonsidefiiig  the  posture  of  aflairs  at  the  time  of  its  framiag 
bettt  IB  other  nations  and  in  our  own,  was  it  like  it  should 
■e  be.  We  may  rather  admire  that  so  much  was  then  done 
aeeeidtog  to  the  will  of  Qod,  than  that  there  was  no  mors* 
Whatever  m  wanting  in  it,  the  fitult  is  not  to  be  cast  on  tile 
int  lefermers,  who  went  as  fitr  as  well  in  those  days  couM 
be  expected  from  them.  Whether  others  who  have  succeeded 
fan  thenr  plaee  and  room,  have  since  discharged  their  duty  in 
perfecting  what  was  so  happily  begun,  is  '  sub  judice,*  and 
Aike  wiU  abide  after  this  author  and  I  have  done  writing. 
Tkat  aa  to  the  things  mentioned,  it  never  had  an  absolete 
i^ulet  possession  or  admittance  in  this  nation,  that  a  cen* 
etittt  and  no  inconsiderable  suffirage  hath  from  first  to  last 
been  given  in  against  it,  oannot  be  denied ;  and  for  any  *m» 
vage  worrying'  or '  rifling  of  it'  at  present,  no  man  is  so  bar- 
hima  aa  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  any  such  thing. 
ThKt  wlttoh  is  intended  in  these  ezclamalioiM  is  only  a  die* 
aim  (haft  those  who  cannot  comply  with  it  as  now  estabHsbed 
ip  tke  fluiUera  of  discipline  and  worship  before  mentioned 
ttaf  not  maiely  for  that  canse  be  worried  and  deatroyedt  m 
amny  aa  have  already  been. 

Again,  the  chief  glory  of  the  English  reformation  oon- 
eblad  in  tiie  purity  of  its  doctrine,  then  first  restored  to  tbe 
mliiMi  This,  aa  it  is  expieaaed  in  the  articles  of  religloB, 
mfl  in  the  pnUiely  antkoriaed  writings  of  the  bishops  and 
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chief  dimefl  of  the  church  of  England, »,  as  was  said,  the 
glory  of  the  English  reformation.  And  it  is  somewhat 
strange  to  me,  that  whilst  one  writes  against  original  sin, 
another  .preaches  up  justification  by  works,  and  scoffs  at 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  them  that 
believe ;  yea,  whilst  some  can  openly  dispute  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  whilst  instances  may  be  collected  of  some,. men's 
impeaching  all  the  articles  almost  throughout,  there  should 
be  no  reflection  in  the  least  on  these  things;  only  those 
who  dissent  from  some  outward  methods  of  worship  must 
be  made  the  object  of  all  this  wrath  and  indignation. 

Qqis  tulerit  Onccbos  de  seditkme  qoeientes  ? 

Some  meo's  guilt  in  this  nature,  might  rather  mind  them  of 
pulling  out  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eyes,  than  to  act  with 
such  fury  to  pull  out  the  eyes  of  others,  for  the  motes  which 
they  think  they  espy  in  them.  But  hence  is  occasion  given 
to  pour  out  such  a  storm  of  fury,  conveyed  by  words,  of  as 
great  reproach  and  scorn  as,  the  invention  of  any  man  I 
think  could  suggest,  as  is  not  lightly  to  be  met  withal : 
might  our  author  be  prevailed  with  to  mind  the  old  mk, 
f  mitte  m^le  loqui,  die  rem  ipsam,'  these  things  might,  cer- 
tainly be  debated  with  less  scandal,  less  mutual  offences  and 
provocations. 

Another  account  of  the  reasons  of  his  intemperance  in 
these  reproaches,  supplying  him  with  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease them  in  number  and  weight,  he  gives  us,  pp.  6,  7. 
of  his  preface,  which  because  it  may  well  be  esteemed  a 
summary  representation  of  his  way  and  manner  of  arguing 
in  his  whole  discourse,  I  shall  transcribe. 

'  I  know,'  says  he,  *  but  one  single  instance  in  which  seal 
or  a  high  indignation  is  just  and  warrantable :  and  that  is 
wbeii  it  vents  itself  against  the  arrogance  of  hanghty, 
peevish,  and  sullen  religionists,  that  under  higher  pretences 
of  godliness  supplant  all  principles  of  civility  and  good- 
nature ;  that  strip  religion  of  its  outside  to  make  it  a  cover- 
ing for  spite  and  malice;  that  adorn  their  peevishness  with 
a  mark  of  piety,  and  shrowd  their  ill-nature  under  the  demure 
pretences  of  godly  zeal,  and  stroke  and  applaud  themselves 
as  the  only  darlings  and  favourites  of  heaven ;  and  with  a 
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Bconifal  pride  disdained  all  the  residue  of  mankind  as  a  rout 
of  worthless  and  unregenerate  reprobates.  Thus  the  only 
hot  fit  of  zeal  we  find  our  Saviour  in^  was  kindled  by  an  in- 
dignation against  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  Jews^  when 
he  whipped  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  outward  court 
of  the  temple ;  for  though  they  bore  a  blind  and  superstitious 
reverence  towards  that  part  of  it  that  was  peculiar  to  their 
own  worship,  yet  as  for  the  outward  court,  the  place  where 
the  Gentiles  and  proselytes  worshipped,  that  was  so  unclean 
and  unhallowed,  that  they  thought  it  could  not  be  profaned 
by  being  turned  into  an  exchange  of  usury  :  now  this  inso- 
lent contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  and  impudent  conceit  of  their 
own  holiness,  provoked  the  mild  spirit  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
to  such  an  height  of  impatience  and  indignation,  as  made 
iiim  with  a  seeming  fury  and  transport  of  passion 'whip  the 
tradesmen  thence,  and  overthrew  their  tables/ 

What  truth,  candour,  or  conscience  hath  been  attended 
unto  in  the  insolent  reproaches  here  heaped  up  against  his 
adversaries,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  God  and  all  impartial 
men ;  yea,  let  judgment  be  made,  and  sentence  be  past  ac- 
cording to  the  ways,  course  of  life,  conversation,  usefulness 
amongst  men,  readiness  to  serve  the  common  concerns  of 
mankind,  in  exercising  loving-kindness  in  the  earth,  of  those 
who  are  thus  injuriously  traduced,  compared  with  any  in 
the  approbation  and  commendation  of  whom  they  are  covered 
with  Uiesp  reproaches,  and  there  lives  not  that  person  who 
may  not  be  admitted  to  pronounce  concerning  the  equity 
and  righteousness  or  iniquity  of  these  intemperances.  How- 
ever, it  is  nothing  with  them  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  to  be 
judged  by  man's  day;  they  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  and  have  not  so  learned  him  as  to  relieve  themselves 
by  false  or  fierce  recriminations.  The  measure  of  the  cover- 
ing provided  for  all  these  excesses  of  unbridled  passion  is 
that  alone  which  is  now  to  be  taken.  The  case  expressed^ 
it  seems,  is  the  only  single  instance  in  which  zeal  is  just  and 
warrantable.  How  our  author  came  to  be  assured  thereof  I 
know  not ;  sure  I  am  that  it  doth  neither  comprise  in  it,  nor 
hath  any  aspect  on,  the  ground,  occasion,  or  nature  of  the 
zeal  of  Phinehas,  or  of  Nehemiah,  or  of  David^  or  of  Joshua^ 
and  least  of  all  of  our  Saviour,  as  we  shall  see.  He  must 
needs  be  thought  to  be  over-intent  upon  his  present  occa- 
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Stan,  when  lie  forgot  not  one*  or  two,  but  indeed  all  instances 
of  just  and  warrantable  aeal  that  are  given  as  in  the  only 
sacred  repository  of  them. 

For  what  Concerns  the  etampk  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
particularly  insisted  on»  I  wish  he  had  o&nded  one  way 
only  in  the  report  he  makes  of  it.  For  let  any  sober  man 
judge^  in  the  first  place^  whether  those  expressions  he  useth 
of  the  '  hot  fit  of  zeal'  Uiat  he  was  in,  of  the  '  height  of  im- 
patience' that  he  ^as  provoked  ui^  the '  seeming  fury  and 
transport  of  passion'  that  he  acted  withal,  do  become  that 
reverence  and  adoration  of  the  Son  of  God  which  ought  to 
possess  the  hearts,  and  guide  the  tongues  and  writings  of 
men  that  profess  his  name.  But  whatever  other  men's  ap- 
prehensions may  be,  as  it  is  not  imprd^able  but  that  some 
will  exercise  severity  in  their  reflections  on  these  expressions, 
for  my  part,  I  shaH  entertain  no  other  thoughts  but  that  our 
author  being  engaged  in  the  composition  of  an  invective 
declamation,  and  ainnng  at  a  grandeur  of  words,  yea  to  fill  it 
up  with  tragical  expressions;  could,  not  restrain  his  pen 
from  some  extravagant  excess  when  the  Lord  Christ  him- 
self came  in  his  way  to  be  spoken  of. 

However,  it  will  be  said  the  instance  is  pertinently  al- 
leged, and  the  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  zeal  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  is  duly  represented.  It  may  be  some  will 
think  so,  but  the  truth  is,  there  are  scarce  more  lines  than 
mistakes  in  the  whole  discourse  to  this  purpose.  What 
court  it  was  of  the  temple  wherein  the  action  remembered 
was  performed,  is  not  here  particularly  determined;  only 
it  is  said  to  be  the  '  outward  court  whenrein  the  Gentiles  and 
proselytes  worshipped,  in  opposition  to  that  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  worship  of  the  Jews.'  Now  of  old  from  the  first 
erection  of  the  tem^ple  there  were  two  courts  belonging  unto 
it,  and  no  more^  the  inward  court,  wherein  were  the  brazen 
altar,  with  all  those  utensils  of  worship  which  the  ipriests 
made  use  of  in  their  sacred  offices ;  and  the  outward  <^ourt;, 
ivhither  the  people  assembled,  as  for  other  devotions,  so  to 
behold  the  priests  exercising  their  function,  and  to  be  in  a 
readiness  to  bring  in  their  own  especial  sacrifices,  upon 
which  account  tliey  were  admitted  to  the  altar  itself.  Into 
this  outward  court,  which  was  a  dedicated  part  of  the  tem- 
ple, all  Gentiles  who  were  proselytes  of  righteousness,  that 
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IB,  who  being  circumcised  had  taken  upon  them  the  observa- 
tion of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  thereby  joined  themselves  to 
the  people  of  God,  were  admitted,  as  all  the  Jewish  writers 
a^e.  And  these  were  all  the  courts  that  were  at  first 
sanctified,  and  were  in  use  when  the  words  were  spoken  by 
the  prophet,  which  are  applied  to  the  action  of  our  Saviour; 
namely,  '  my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  but 
y^  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves ;'  afterward,  in  the  days  of 
the  Herodians,  another  court  was  added  by  the  immuring 
of  the  remainder  of  the  hill,  whereunto  a  promiscuous  en- 
trance waS'  granted  unto  all  people.  It  was  therefore  the 
wcient  outward  court  whereinto  the  Jews  thought  that 
Paul  had  brought  Trophimus  the  Ephesian,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  uncircumcised.  I  confess  some  expositors 
think  that  it  was  this  latter  area  from  whence  the  Lord 
Christ  cast  out  the  buyers  and  sellers ;  but  their  conjecture 
seems  to  be  altogether  groundless;  for  neither  was  that 
jcourt  ever  absolutely  called  the  temple,  nor  was  it  esteemed 
sacred,  but  common  or  profane  ;  nor  was  it  in  being  when 
the  prophet  used  the  words  mentioned  concerning  the  tern.* 
pie.  It  was  therefore  the  other  ancient  outward  court  coxa- 
mpn  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes  of  the  Gentiles  tha.t  is  in- 
tended; for  as  there  the  salt  and  wood  were  stored^  that 
were  daily  used  in  their  sacrifices,  so  the  covetous  priests^ 
knowing  that  many  who  came  up  to  ofier  were  wont  to  buy 
the  beasts  they  sacrificed  at  Jerusalem  to  prevent  the  charge 
Uid  labour  of  bringing  them  from  far;  to  further,  as  they  pre- 
tendedi  their  accommodation,  they  appropriated  a  market  tQ 
themsdyes  in  this  court,  and  added  a  trade  in  money,  relatiiig 
it  may  be  thereunto,  and  other  things  for  their  advantage. 
Hence  the  Lord  Christ  twice  drove  them ;  once  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  once  at  the  end  of  his  ministry  in  th.e  flesh;  not  w^tb 
a. seeming  transport  of  fury,  but  with  that  evidence  of  tli^ 
presence  of  God  with  him,  and  majesty  of  God  upon  hiip^ 
that  it  is  usually  reckoned  amongst  one  of  the  jgairacles  th^ 
he  .wrought,  considering  the  state  of  all  things  at  that  tim^ 
amongst  the  Jews,  And  the  reason  why  he  did  this^  9^4 
the  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  his  ii^eal,  is  so  express  in 
the  Scripture,  as  I  cannot  but  admire  at  the  invention  .qf 
our  author,  who  could  find  out  another  reasop  and  pccaaion 
€[f  it.    For  it  is  said  directly,  that  he  did  it  because  of  the^r 
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*  -wicked  profanation  of  the  house  of  God,  contrary  to  his  el- 
press  institution  and  comntaud ;  of  a*  regard  to  the  Jews' 
contempt  of  the  Gentiles  there  is  not  one  word,  not  the 
least  intimation ;  nor  was  there  in  this  matter  the  least  oc- 
casion of  any  such  thing. 

These  things  are  not  pleaded  in  the  least  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  any  in  their  proud  supercilious    censures  and 
contempt  of  others,  wherein  if  any  person  living  have  out- 
done our  author,  or  shall  endeavour  so  to  do,  he  will  not  fail 
I  think  to  carry  away  the  prize  in  this  unworthy  contest. 
ITor  is  it  to  apologize  for  them  whom  he  charges  with  extra- 
vagancies and  excesses  in  this  kind.    I  have  no  more  to  say 
in  their  behalf,  but  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  falsely 
accused  and  calumniated,  though  I  will  not  be  accountable 
for  the  expressions  of  every  weak  and  impertinent  person. 
Where  men  indeed  sin  openly  in  all  manner  of  transgres- 
sions against  the  law  and  gospel,  where  a  spirit  of  enmity  to 
holiness  and  obedience  unto  God  discovers  and  acts  itself 
constantly  on  all  occasions ;  in  a  word,  where  men  wear 
sin's  livery,  some  are  not  afraid  to  think  them  sin's  servants. 
But  as  to  that  elation  of  mind  in  self-conceit  wherewith 
ihey  are  charged,  their  contempt  of  other  men  upon  the 
account  of  party,  which  he  imputes  unto  them,  I  must  ex- 
pect other  proofs  than  the  bare  assertion  of  this  author    . 
before  I  join  with  him  in  the  management  of  his  accusa- 
tions.    And  no  other  answer  shall  I  return  to  the  ensuing 
leaves,  fraught  with  bitter  reproaches,  invectives,  sarcasms, 
far  enough  distant  from  truth  and  all  sobriety.     Nor  shall  I, 
though  in  their  just  and  necessary  vindication,  make  men- 
tion of  any  of  those  things  which  might  represent  them  per- 
sons of  another  complexion.     If  this  author  will  give  those 
whom  he  probably  most  aims  to  load  with  these  aspersions, 
leave  to  confess  themselves  poor  and  miserable  sinners  in 
the  sight  of  God,  willing  to  bear  his  indignation  against 
whom  they  have  sinned,  and  to  undergo  quietly  the  severest 
0        rebukes  and  revilings  of  men,  in  that  they  know  not  but 
that  they  have  a  providential  permissive  commission  from 
God  so  to  deal  with  them,  and  add  thereunto,  that  they  yet 
hope  to  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  that  hope  endea- 
vour to  give  up  themselves  in  obedience  to  all  his  commands, 
it  contains  that  description  of  them  which  they  shall  al- 
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ways  aad  in  all  conditions  endeavour  to  answer.  But  I  have 
.only  given  these  remarks  upon  the  preceding  discourse^  to  * 
discover  upon  what  feeble  grounds  bur  author  builds  for  his 
own  justification  in  his  present  engagement. 

Page  13.  of  his  preface,  he  declares  his  original  design 
in  writing  this  discourse,  which  was  to  '  represent  to  the 
world  the  lamentable  folly  and  silliness  of  those  men's  reli- 
gion with  whom  he  had  to  do/  which  he  farther  expresses 
and  pursues  with  such  a  lurry  of  virulent  reproaches,  as 'I 
think  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  leaves  but  some  others 
of  the  same  hand ;  and  in  the  close  thereof  he  supposeth  he 
hath  evinced  that  in  comparison  of  them  '  the  most  inso- 
lent of  the  Pharisees  were  gentlemen,  and  the  most  savage 
of  the  Americans  philosophers.'    I  must  confess  myself  an 
utter  stranger  unto  that  generous  disposition  and  philosophic 
nobleness  of  mind  which  vent  themselves  in  such  revenge- 
ful, scornful  wrath,  expressed  in  such  rude  and  barbarous 
railings  against  any  sort  of  men  whatever,  as  that  here  nui- 
nifested  in,  and  those  here  used  by  this  author.    If  this  be  a 
just  delineation  and  character  of  Uie  spirit  of  a  gentleman^a 
doe  portraiture  of  the  mind  and  affections  of  a  philosophier, 
I  know  not  who  will  be  ambitious  to  be  esteemed  either  the 
one  or  the  other.     But  what  measures  men  now  make  of 
-gentility  I  know  not;  truly  noble  generosity  of  spirit  was 
heretofore  esteemed  to  consist  in  nothing  more  than  rembt^ 
neas  from  such  pedantic  severities  against,  and  contempta- 
ons  reproaches  of  persons  under  all  manner  of  disadvantages, 
yea,  impossibilities  to  manage  their  own  just  vindication^'as 
.are  here  exercised  and  expressed  in  this  discourse.    And  ihe 
principal  pretended  attainment  of  the  old  philosophy  was  a 
■edateness  of  mind,  and  a  freedom  from  turbulent  passions 
and  affections  under  the  greatest  provocations,  which  if 
they  are  here  manifested  by  our  auUior,  they  will  give  the 
greater   countenance  unto  the  character  which  he  gives  of 
others ;  the  judgment  and  determination  whereof  is  left  unto 
all  impartial  readers. 

But  in  this  main  design  he  professeth  himself  prevented 
by  the  late  learned  and  ingenious  discourse.  The  Friendly 
Debate ;  which  to  manifest,  it  may  be,  that  his  rhetorical 
faculty  is  not  confined  to  invectives,  he  spendeth  some  pages 
in  the  splendid  encomiums  of.     There  is  no  doubt/ 1  sup- 
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pom.  Wit  that  Hht  aalhor  of  that  ditoo«w  will  on  the  next 
«coMUMi  ctqqita  hii  pwagyiic^  «q4  i«t«ii  htm  his  commen- 
datiou  fMT  his  mis  MhiefaMMils  iprith  adnnftage  s  ^^  ^^ 
lihe  enough  to  agvee  lihe  Aom  <if  <be  poet, 

DltcHe  AloMMMMlo 'Mm*  Mt  net  qrfi  ? 

For  Ihe  fiMeat«  hk  flcooiact  of  the  tfaceeUendet  and  auc- 
Maaea  df  ihil;  dUaMuaae  ntQiia  naa  of  die  xitalogue  between 
PytS^f^^JWeta  and  ▲rtetaagQa  t 


Trf^Dta  JSardi,  texigiolm  Maoedonet, 
aoal  bMdaes  li  4i«ot  oiddM  «»o  4ie. 

4rt.  Bepteip  mOfia. 
Fyf);.  VMrtraMMoportetf  MotdmaoMi 
>irt-  At  nnlliot  hibeo  ftrffijpifff.  tie  "»^'"^"^ 


■AUtoaigih  tba  partieubr  toitaiiMa  he  givea  of  the  van's 
awBceaaea*  ai^e  pcodigtoualy  TidM»lMm»  yet  Ihe  caatiag  «p  of 
iha  mm  total  ta  the  Mioifdating  of  hia  raetory,  ainka  them 
all  4>«t  of  ^onaidmAioo :  and  each  ia  ihe  aeconM  we  have 
boM  of  itbe  Foendly  DfimU.  Thi»  and  Hmt  it  hath  e&ated, 
whioh  Ihovgh  xmittlj  aaaarted  :aa  to  Ahe  paiikMlar  inatancas^ 
yet  ie^together  cornea  ahort  -ot  that  ahaolute  Tictoi^  and 
tiiiiimiA  whioh  Are  aacnbed unto k.  BatI  sapposethat  upon 
dM  oeoaideraition,  men's  glorying  in  those  Aiaceiirses  wiU 
labAitM  the  eradkliflg  of  ^Oftaujdie  fire,  noise  and  amoke^ 
mAsml^»y  W9i  and  solid  use  m  aalie&etiion.  The  geeat 
design  of  the  author^  asis  appamnt^uito  aV^airas  to  lender  4be 
sentimwts  and  the  expEeasiQns  fd  his  advemaries  li^ioitoos^ 
and  hereby  tp  es:|K)se  their  .persons  to  contempt  and  aoom, 

And  t>9  tbis  .end  his  way  of  (viuriting  Jby  disdognes  ss  ex* 
oeedi«)g|ly,aiMrted;and«caMBmodated::  for  although  iogeni* 
one  and  lefosaedimen^euoh  as  Plato  and>Cicepo>  have^andled 
ma^rs  of  the  .gieate&t  importanoe  in  that  way  of  writingp 
candidly  prcfimiing  Abe  opinions  and  arguments  of  adverse 
parties  in  the  persons  of  the  dialogists,  and  sometimes  used 
that  method  to  .make  .tbek  design  of  instruction  more  easy 
and  per^piQuoiis,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  advantages 
may  be  tcd^en  from  this  way  of  wi^iting  to  represent  borti  per- 
sonsu  opinions^  and  practices,  invidiously  and  cont^mptu- 
ouslj^^  abuve  any  other  way ;  and  thei^re  it  bath  4>een  prin- 
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ffiyilly  asad  by  men  irhoiave  had  that  deaign.  And  I  kaam 
■alhing  w  the  AkKal  coiiCrifiatioe  -of  dialognaa>  which  iia 
boaated  mt  hara  with  faafMot  4111*0  tha  Friendly  DdbaAe^  ««!•> 
ao  by  the  author  of  it  in  hia  prefMa  to  cme  of  hia  worthy 
f  oltanea,  <hal  akodkl  &te  die  way  of  writing  itadf  frooi 
being  anfpoaed  to  be  pefauliar ly  accommodated  to  the  enda 
aantioaed.  Nor  will  theae  authora  charge  them  ii^th  want 
Of  akill  -and  art  in  composing  ot  their  dialoguaa,  who  facte 
deaigned  nothing  in  them  bat  to  render  things  nnconth,  and 
{Mraona  ridiculoiiB,  with  whom  themaelyea  were  in  worth  and 
hoDaaty  no  way  to  be  compared^ 

An  inatanee  hereof  we  have  in  the  case  of  SoonBtes.  Sua* 
diy  im  the  city  being  weary  of  him  for  has  nprightoeaa,  in- 
aagriiy^  and  continual  pressing  of  4iiem  to  conraes  of  the  like 
aatave;  some  also  being  in  an  especial  aaanoer  incenaed  adt 
hui,  and  provoked  by  him ;  amongat  them  they  contrived 
hia  ruin.  That  they  might  effect  this  design,  they  procofad 
Ariitophanes  to  write  a  dialogue,  his  comedy  which  he  «b» 
iiBed  N^^i^m,  *  The  Clouds ;'  wfaeffein  Socmtes  is  ii^rodvoed 
aaad  pemonated^  talking  at  as  contemptiUe  and  ridieolona 
m  rati^  as.any  <me  can  represent  the  nonoonfonniate  to-do^ 
and  yet  withal  to  commend  himaelf  as  the  only  man  oondr 
dcnble  amongst  them.  Without  some  such  fnparaliQn  of thn 
peopleNi  nunds,  his  enemies  thought  it  impossible  to  <obtaia 
Ins  parseoutibn  and  destroctioB;  and  they  failed  inet  in 
|irq|eclion.  Aristophanes  being  poar«  witity,  nndaa  is 
|>osed,  hired  to  this  work,  lays  Ottt  ihe  ifttasost  of  hiacnda^- 
iroora  "SO  to  fmme  and  order  his  dialogues,  with  snch  do- 
^aary  of  words  and  comrpoaure  of  hia  venaea^  with  auchai 
«emU8Dce  of  relatid^  the  words  and  e«preaaing  die  maiBMsr 
^f  Sooratea«  as  might  leave  an  imfMresaien  on  the  minda  4if 
Ihe  people.  And  >the  aucceas  of  it  was.no  way  onfiEuriortto 
tML  of  the  Eriendly  Debate;  ieriChoii^  nt  first  the  p  pay  la 
wafe-aomewhat  surprised  with  seeing  auch  a  paraon  ao  :tarw- 
dnead»  yet  they  were  after  a  while  ao  pfeaaed  aind  tkUad 
iwidi4heridicttlousTepreBantari«nof  l^ip  and  hia  phioaof  hy, 
jdbeiein  there  ^aa  mudi  of  appearance  and  nothing  of  tralii, 
•tfnt  titty (COuld  make  no  end  x)f  applauding  the  nodiorof  4ie 
Sialogues.  And  though  this  was  ithe  kaiown  design  of  ah# 
^peet»  yet  that  his  Dialogues  were  abamrd  and  inartificiali  f 
anppose  will  not  be  affirmed ;  seeing  few  <were  ever  moie 
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tkilfolly  coDtrifed.  Having  got  this  ad?antage  of  exposing 
liim  fo  pid)lic  contempt,  his  provoked  malicious  adversaries 
began  openly  to  manage  their  accusation  against  him.  The 
priacipfli  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was  nonconformity,  or 
that  he  did  not  comply  with  the  religion  which  the. supreme 
magistrate  had  enacted ;  or  as  they  then  phrased  it,  he 
esteemed  not  them  to  be  gods  whom  the  city  so  esteemed. 
By  these  means,  and  through  these  advantages,  they  ceased 
act  until  they  had  destroyed  the  best  and  wisest  person  that 
ever  that  city  bred  in-  its  heathen  condition,  and  whereof 
ihey  quickly  repented  themselves.  The  reader  may  see  the 
whole  story  exactly  related  in  j£lian«  lib.  3.  Var.  Histor. 
cap.  13.  Much  of  it  also  may  be  collected  from  the  Apolo- 
Idgies  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  in  behalf  of  Socrates,  as  also 
Plutarch's  Discourse  concerning  his  Oenius.  To  this  pur- 
pose have  dialogues  very  artificially  written  been  used,  and 
are  absolutely  the  most  accommodate  of  all  sorts  of  writing 
unto  such  a  design.  Hence  Lucian,  who  aimed  particularly 
to  render  the  things  which  he  disliked  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible, used  no  other  kind  of  writing  \  and  I  think  his 
Dialogues  will  be  allowed  to  be  artificial,  though,  sundry  of 
them  have  no  other  design  but  to  cast  contempt  on  persons 
and  opinions  better  than  himself  and  his  own.  And  this 
way'  of  dealing  with  adversaries  in  points  of  faith,  opinion, 
%nd  judgment,  hath  hitherto  been  esteemed  fitter  for  the 
stage,.than  a  serious  disquisition  after  truth,  or  confutation 
of  error.  Did  those  who  admire  their  own  achievements  in 
this  way  of  process,  but  consider  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  for 
any  one,  deposing  that  respect  to  truth,  modesty,  sobriety, 
and  Christianity  which  ought  to  accompany  us  in  all  that  we 
do,  to  expose  the  persons  and  opinions  of  men  by  false,  par- 
tial, undue  representations,  to  scorn  and  contempt,  they 
would  perhaps  cease  to  glory  in  their  fancied  success.  It  is 
a  facile  thing  to  take  the  wisest  man  living,  and  after  he  is 
lime-twigged  with  ink  and  paper,  and  gagged  with  a  quill, 
so  that  he  can  neither  move  nor  speak,  to  clap  a  fool's  coat 
on  his  back,  and  turn  .him  out  to  be  laughed  at  in  the  streets. 
The  stoics  were  not  the  most  contemptible  sort  of  philoso- 
phers of  old,  nor  will  be  thought  so  by  those,  who  profess 
their  religion  to  consist  in  morality  only  :  and  yet  the  Ro- 
man orator,  in  his  pleading  for  Mursena,  finding  it  his  present 
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interest  to  cast  some  disreputation  upon  Cato  his  adversary 
in  that  cause,  who  was  addicted  to  that  sect,  so  represented 
their  dogmas^  that  he  put  the  whole  assembly  into  a  fit  of 
laoghter ;  whereunto  Cato  only  replied,  that  he  made  others 
laugh,  but  was  himself  ridiculous ;  and  it  may  be  some  will . 
find  it  to  fall  out  not  much  otherwise  with  themselves  by 
that  time  the  whole  account  of  their  undertaking  is  well 
cast  up. 

Besides,  do  these  men  not  know,  that  if  others  would 
employ  themselves  in  a  work  of  the  like  kind  by  way  of  re- 
tortion and  recrimination,  that  they  would  find  real  matter 
mmongst  some  whom  they  would  have  esteemed  sacred,  for 
an  ordinary  ingenuity  to  exercise  itself  upon  unto  their  dis- 
advantage 7  But  what  would  be  the  issue  of  such  proceed- 
ings? Who  would  be  gainers  by  it  ?  Every  thing  that  is 
professed  among  them  that  own  religion,  all  ways  lihd 
mieans  of  their  profession,  being  by  their  mutual  reflections 
of  this  kind  rendered  ridiculous,  what  remains  but  that  men 
fly  to  the  sanctuary  of  atheism  to  preserve  themselves  from 
being  scoffed  at  and  despised  as  fools.  On  this  acconnt 
alone  I  would  advise  the  author  of  our  late  debates  to  sur- 
cease'proceeding  in  the  same  kind,  lest  a  provocation  unto 
a  retaliation  should  befall  any  of  those  who  are  so  foully 
aspersed.  « 

But,  as  I  said,  what  will  be  the  end  of  these  things, 
namely,  of  mutual  virulent  reflections  upon  one  another? 
Shall  this  'sword  devour  for  ever?  And  will  it  not  be  bitter- 
ness in  the  latter  end?'  For,  as  he  said  of  old  of  persons 
contending  with  revilings, 

TUKhk  /Mix  ;  oul  «y  mc  umt^v}^  '^X^  «Ic«it»  ;  • 

ZTffirri)  U  yhS^ff'''  irrl  fi^vrSft*  veXltvc  ^  In  ftSdai 

rtermri.  Mm  M  «vXvc  Mfc^  Ma  mti  Mb  ;  ^ 

Cheat  store  there  are  of  such  words  and  expressions  -on 
every  hand,  and  every  provoked  person  if  he  will  not  bind 
his  passion  to  a  rule  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  may  at.hni 
pleMnre  take  out  and  use  what  he  supposeth  for  Us  totn. 
And  let  not  men  please  themselves  widi  imagining  that  itie 
not  as  easy,  though  perhaps  not  so  safe,  for  others. to  use 
towards  themselves  haughty  and  contemptuous  expressions, 
as  it  is  for  them  to  use  them  towards  others.    But  shall  this 
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fpnlb  neyeff  be  allayed  1  It  diit  the  way  to  restore  peace, 
q«e4iieM»  and  anlkftclion  to  the  nioda  of  men  ?  Is  it  meet 
to  use  lier  language  in  this  natioii  concerning  the  present 
difiorencea  about  religion^ 

Nulbui  amoff  popolii,  nee  iBdam  muId; 
ImpKcor  anna  9tvd»,  peg^entipdqiie ;  nepotet  t 

Is  agreement  in  all  other  things,  all  Ioto  and  forbearance, 
unless  there  be  a  centring  in  the  same  opinions  absolutely, 
become  criminal,  yea  detestable  ?  Will  thia  way  of  proceed- 
ing compose  and  satisfy  the  minds  of  men  ?  If  there  be  no 
other  way  for  a  coalescence  in  love  and  unity  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  but  either  that  the  nonconformists  do  depose  and 
change  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  their  thoughts^  apprehen- 
sions, and  judgments  about  the  things  in  diflbrence  amongst 
us»  which  they  cannot,  which  is  not  in  their  power  to  do ;  or 
that  in  the  presence,  and  with  ^  peculiar  respect  unto  the 
eye  and  regard  of  Ood,  they  will  act  contrary  unto  them, 
which  they  ought  not,  which  they  dare  not^  no  not  upon  the 
present  instruction,  the  state  of  these  things  is  somewhat 
deplorable. 

Tluit  alone  which  in  the  discourses  mentioned  seemeth 
to  me  of  any  consideration,  if  it  have  any  thing  of  truth  to 
give  it  countenance,  is  that  the  nonconformists  under  pre- 
tence of  preaching  mysteries  and  grace,  do  neglect  the 
pressing  of  moral  duties,  which  are  of  near  and  indispensa- 
ble concernment  unto  men  in  all  their  relations  and  actions, 
and  without  which  religion  is  but  a  pretence  and  covering 
for  vice  and  sin.  A  crime  this  is  unquestionably  of  the 
highest  nature  if  true,  and  such  as  might  justly  render  the 
whole  profession  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  suspected. 
And  this  is  again  renewed  by  our  author,  who,  to  charge 
home  upon  the  nonconformists,  reports  the  saying  of  Flacius 
Illyricus,  a  Lutheran,  who  died  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
namely,  that  '  bona  opera  sunt  pemiciosa  ad  saluCem,' 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  any  such  thing  was  main- 
tained by  Illyricus,  though  it  was  so  by  Amsdorfius  against 
Georgius  Major.  But  is  it  not  strange  how  any  man  can 
assume  to  himself,  and  swallow  so  much  confidence  as  is 
needful  to  the  management  of  this  charge?  The  books 
and  treatises  published  by  men  of  the  pernuasion  traduced, 
tiieir  daily  preaching  witnessed  unto  by  multitudes  of  all 
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BdrtM  of  pedp!e>  the  open  avoiinng  of  tliefr  duty  in  ibift 
tier,  iheit  principles  eotieemitig  sin,  datyi  holiness,  virctio, 
rigbteemsness,  and  honesty,  do  all  of  them  proclaJra  Ibe 
Usekness  of  this  oalamny,  and  sink  it  with  those  who  hsft 
t&kett,  or  are  able  to  take,  any  sober  cognizance  of  these 
ihittgs,  nttefly  beneath  all  consideration ;  moral  duties  they 
do  esteem,  commend,  connt  as  necessary  in  religion  as  any 
men  that  live  under  heaven :  it  is  true  they  say  that  on  a 
ittppdsttfOtt  of  that  performance  whereof  they  are  capable 
^thont  the  assistance  of  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  Ood, 
fh6.ttgh  they  may  be  good  in  their  own  nature  and  useful  to 
mankind,  yet  they  are  not  available  unto  the  salvation  of 
dm  sonb  of  men ;  and  herein  they  can  prove  that  they  have 
Ihe  coiiOurrent  suffrage  of  all  known  churches  in  (he  world, 
toth  those  of  old,  and  these  at  present :  they  say,  moreover, 
diiit  for  men  to  rest  upon  their  performances  of  these  moral 
AaaIm  for  their  justification  before  God,  is  but  to  set  np 
Amt  own  righteousness  through  an  ignorance  of  the  rigli* 
feonsness  of  Ood,  for  we  are  freely  justified  by  his  grace ; 
anther  yet  are  they  sensible  of  any  opposition  to  tlus 
assertion. 

I'or  t!beir  own  discharge  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  they 
endeavour  to  take  their  rule,  pattern,  and  instruction  from 
(he  precepts,  directions,  and  examples  of  them  who  were  first 
commissionated  unto  that  work,  even  the  apostles  of  onr 
lord  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  that  they  might 
be  used  and  improved  unto  that  end.  By  them  are  they 
taught  to  endeavour  the  declaring  unto  men  all  the  counsel 
^f  God  concerning  his  grace,  their  obedience,  and  salvation ; 
kaji  having  the  word  of  reconciliation  committed  unto  them, 
(hey  do  .pray  their  hearers  in  'Chrisf  s  stead  to  be  reconciled 
unto  God ;'  to  this  end  do  they  declare  die  *  unsearthalble 
riches  of  Christ,'  and  comparatively  determine*  to  know  no- 
thing in  this  worid  but '  Christ,  and  him  crucified^'  whereby 
their  preaching  becometh  principally  the  won!  or  dootriM 
of  the  cross,  which  by  estperience  they  find  to  be  a  '  stam^ 
bling  block*  unto  some,  and  'foolislmess' untotythers;  by 
aA  means  endeavouring  to  make  known  what '  is  the  riches 
ot  the  glory  of  (he  mystery  of  Ood  in  Christ,  reconciUng 
the  woild  unto  himself;*  praying  withal  for  their  hearers  that 
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'  thi^  Ood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory» 
would  give  unto  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
in  the  knowledge  of  him,  that  the  eyes  Of  their  understand- 
ing being  eQlightened,  they  may  learn  to  know  what  is  the 
hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  Uie  riches  of  the  glory  of  his 
inheritance  in  the  saints ;'  and  in  these  things  are  they  '  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation/ 

By  this  dispensation  of  the  gospel  do  they  endeavour  to 
ingenerate  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men, '  repentance  to- 
wards Ood,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  To  pre- 
jMire  them  also  hereunto,  they  cease  not  by  the  preaching 
of  the  law,  to  make  known  to  men  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  to 
convince  them  of  the  nature  of  sin,  of  their  own  lost  and 
ruined  condition  by  reason  of  it,  through  its  guilt  as  both 
original  in  their  natures,  and  actual  in  their  lives,  that  they 
may  be  stirred  up  to  '  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come,'  and  to 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life ;  and  thus  as  Ood  is  pleased  to  suc- 
ceed them,  do'  they  endeavour  to  lay  the  great  foundation 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  and  to  bring 
them  to  an  interest  in  him  by  believing.  In  the  farther 
pursuit  of  the  work  committed  unto  them,  they  endeavour 
more  and  more  to  declare  unto,  and  instruct  tbeir  hearers 
in  all  the  mysteries  and  saving  truths  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
end  that  by  the  knowledge  of  them,  they  may  be  wrought 
unto  obedience,  and  brought  to  conformity  to  Christ,  which 
is  the  end  of  their  declaration  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
duty,  there  is  nothing  more  that  they  insist  upon,  as  far  as 
ever  I  could  observe,  than  an  endeavour  to  convince  men, 
that  that  faith  or  profession  that  doth  not  manifest  itself, 
which  is  not  justified  by  works,  which  doth  not  purify  the 
heart  within,  that  is  not  fruitful  in  universal  obedience  to 
all  the  commands  of  God,  is  vain  and  unprofitable ;  letting 
them  know  that  though  we  are  saved  by  grace,  yet  we  are 
the  workmanship  of  God  created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good 
works,  which  he  hath  ordained  for  us  to  walk  in  them ;  a 
neglect  whereof  doth  uncontrollably  evict  men  of  hypocrisy 
and  falseness  in  their  profession ;  that  therefore  these  things 
in  those  that  are  adult,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Hence  do  they  esteem  it  their  duty  continually  to 
press  upon  their  hearers  the  constant  observance  and  doing 
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of  ^  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  comely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;'  letting  them  know 
that  those  who  are  called  to  a  participation  of  the  grace  of 
the  gospel,  have  more,  higher,  stronger  obligations  upon 
them  to  righteousness,  integrity,  honesty,  usefulness  amongst 
men,  in  all  moral  duties,  throughout  all  relations,  conditions, 
and  capacities,  than  any  others  whatever. 

For  any  man  to  pretend,  to  write,  plead  that  this  they 
do  not,  but  indeed  do  discountenance  morality  and  the 
duties  of  it,  is  to  take  a  liberty  of  saying  what  he  pleases 
for  his  own  purpose,  when  thousands  are  ready  from  the 
Ughest  experience  to  contradict  him.    And  if  this  false 
supposition  should  prove  the  soul  that  animates  any  dis^ 
courses,  let  men  never  so  passionately  admire  them,  and  ex- 
patiate in  the  commendation  of  them,  I  know  some  that  will 
not  be  their  rivals  in  their  extasies.     For  the  other  things 
which  those  books  are  mostly  filled  withal,  setting  aside 
frivolous  trifling  exceptions  about  modes  of  carriage,  and 
common  phrases  of  speech,  altogether  unworthy  the  review 
or  perusal  of  a  serious  person,  they  consist  of  such  excep* 
tlons  against  expressions,  sayings^  occasional  reflections  on 
texts  of  Scripture,  invectives,  and  impertinent  calling  over 
of  things  past  and  by-gone,  as  the  merit  of  the  cause  under 
contest  is  no  way  concerned  in.     And  if  any  one  would 
engage  in  so  unhandsome  an  employment,  as  to  collect 
fluch  fond  speeches,  futilous  expressions,  ridiculous  exposi* 
tions  of  Scripture,  smutty  passages,  weak,  and  impertinent 
discourses,  yea,  profane   scurrilities,  which  some  others, 
whom  for  their  honour's  sake  and  other  reasons  I  shall  not 
name,  have  in  their  sermons  and  discourses  about  sacred 
things  been  guilty  of,  he  might  provide  matter  enough  for  a 
score  of  such  dialogues  as  the  Friendly  Debates  are  com^ 
posed  of. 

But  to  return ;  that  the  advantages  mentioned  are  some- 
what peculiar  unto  dialogues,  we  have  a  sufficient  evidence  in 
this,  Uiat  our  author  having  another  special  design,  he  chose 
another  way  of  writing  suited  thereunto.  He  professetb, 
that  lie  haUi  neither  hope  nor  expectation  to  convince  his 
adversaries  of  their  crimes  or  mistakes,  nor  doth  endeavour 
any  such  thing.    Nor  did  he  merely  project  to  render  them 
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contemptible  and  ridicnlouB ;  which  to  have  eflTected,  the 
wiittDg  of  dialogues  in  his  management  would  have  been 
most  accommodate.  But  his  purpose  was  to  expose  them  to  ^ 
persecution^  or  to  the  severity  of  penal  laws  from  the  magi- 
atrate,  and  if  possible,  it  may  be,  to  popular  rage  and  fury. 
The  voice  of  his  whole  discourse  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Jews  concerning  St.  Paul, '  Away  with  such  fellows  from 
the  earth,  for  it  is  not  meet  they  should  live.'  Such  an  ac- 
count of  his  thoughts  he  gives  us,  p.  263.  saith  he,  '  the 
only  cause  of  all  our  troubles  and  disturbances'  (which  what 
they  are  he  knows  not,  nor  can  declare)  *  is  the  inflexible 
perverseness  of  about  a  hundred  proud,  ignorant,  and  sedi- 
tious preadiers,  against  whom  if  the  severity  of  the  laws 
weve  particularly  levelled  how  easy  would  it  be/  See. 

Mtcte  noTa  idrtote  paer,  sic  itnr  ad  tstra. 

But  I  hope  it  will  appear  before  the  close  of  this  discourse, 
that  our  author  is  far  from  deserving  the  reputation  of  in- 
fallible in  his  politics,  whatever  he  may  be  thought  to  do 
in  his  divinity.  It  is  sufficiently  known  how  he  is  mistaken 
in  his  calculation  of  the  numbers  of  those  whom  he  designs 
to  brand  with  the  blackest  marks  of  infamy,  and  whom  he 
exposeth  in  his  desires  to  the  severities  of  law  for  their 
ruin.  I  am  sure,  it  is  probable,  that  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  of  those  whom  he  intends,  who  may  say  unto  him, 
as  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  introduceth  his  father  speaking  to 
himself, 

Noodam  tot  sunt  aani  toi,  quot  jam  in  sacris  nobis  sant  pcracti  Tictimis, 

who  have  been  longer  in  the  ministry  than  he  in  the 
world.  But  suppose  there  were  but  a  hundred  of  them  ; 
he  knows,  or  may  know,  when  there  was  such  a  disparity 
in  the  numbers  of  them  that  contested  about  religion,  that 
it  was  said  of  them,  *  All  the  world  against  Athanasius,  and 
Athanasius  against  the  world;'  who  yet  was  in  the  right 
against  them  all,  as  they  must  acknowledge  who  frequently 
say  or  sing,  his  '  Quicunque  vult.' 

But  how  came  he  so  well  acquainted  with  them  all  and 

every  one,  as  to  pronounce  of  them  that  they  are  proud, 

ignorant,  and  seditious.   Allow  him  the  liberty,  which  I  see 

he  will  take  whether  we  allow  it  him  or  no,  to  call  whom  he 

pleaseth  seditious  upon  the  account  of  real  or  supposed 
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principles  not  compliant  with  his  thoughts  and  apprehen- 
sions ;  yet  that  men  are  proud  and  ignorant^  how  he  can 
prove  but  by  particular  instances  from  his  own  acquaintance 
with  them»  I  know  not.  And  if  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  a 
competent  judge  of  knowledge  and  ignoi*ance  in  the  whole 
compass  of  wisdom  and  science,  which  it  may  be  some  will 
except  against,  yet  unless  he  had  personally  conversed  with 
them  all,  or  were  able  to  give  sufficient  instances  of  their 
ignorance  from  actings,  writings,  or  expressions  of  their 
own,  he  would  scarce  be  able  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of 
the  honesty  of  this  his  peremptory  censure.  And  surely  this 
mutt  needs  be  looked  on  as  a  lovely,  gentle,  and  philo- 
sophic humour,  to  judge  all  men  proud  and  ignorant,  who 
are  not  of  our  minds  in  all  things,  and  on  that  ground 
alone. 

But  yet  let  them  be  as  ignorant  as  can  be  fancied,  this 
will  not  determine  the  difference  between  them  and  their 
adfersaries.  One  unlearned  Paphnutius  in  the  council  of 
Nice  stopped  all  the  learned  fathers,  when  they  were  preci- 
pitately casting  the  church  into  a  snare ;  and  others,  as  un- 
learned as  he,  may  honestly  attempt  the  same  at  any  time. 
And  for  our  author's  projection  for  the  obtaining  of  quiet  by 
severe  dealings  with  these  men  in  an  especial  manner,  one 
of  the  same  \iature  failed  in  the  instance  mentioned.  For 
when  Athanasius  stood  almost  by  himself  in  the  eastern 
empire  for  a  profession  in  religion,  which  the  supreme 
mi^strate  and  the  generality  of  the  clergy  condemned,  it 
was  thought  the  levelling  of  severity  in  particular  against 
hira  would  bring  all  to  a  composure.  To  this  purpose  after 
they  had  again  and  again  charged  him  to  be  proud  and 
seditious,  they  vigorously  engaged  in  his  prosecution,  ac- 
cording to  the  projection  here  proposed,  and  sought  him 
near  all  the  world  over,  but  to  no  purpose  at  all,  as  the 
event  discovered.  For  the  truth  which  h^  professed  having 
left  its  root  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  the  people,  on  the 
first  opportunity  they  returned  again  to  the  open  avowing 
of  it 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  this  being  the  design 
of  our  author,  not  so  much  to  expose  his  adversaries  to 
common  contempt  and  laughter,  as  to  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion, he  diverted   from  the  beaten  path  of  dialogues,  and 
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betook  himself  udIo  that  of  rhetorical  invective  ddclama- 
tions^  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  carry  on  and  promote 
such  a  design.  I  shall  therefore  here  leave  him  for  the  pre- 
sent^ following  the  triumphant  chariot  of  his  friend^  sing- 
ing '  lo  triumphe  !'  and  casting  reflections  upon  the  captives 
that  he  drags  after  him  at  his  chariot  wheels ;  which  will 
doubtless  supply  his  imagination  with  a  pleasing  entertain- 
rnent^  until  he  shall  awake  out  of  his  dream^  and  find  all  the 
pageantry  that  his  fancy  hath  erected  round  about  him  to 
vanish  and  disappear. 

His  next  attempt  is  upon  athiests^  wherein  I  have  no  con- 
cern, nor  his  principal  adversaries  the  nonconformists.  For 
my  part  I  have  had  this  advantage  by  my  own  obscurity  and 
small  consideration  in  the  world,  as  never  to  converse  with 
any  persons  that  did  or  durst  question  the  being  or  provi- 
dence of  God,  either  really  or  in  pretence.  By  common 
reports,  and  published  discourses,  I  find  that  there  are  not 
a  few  in  these  days,  who  either  out  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion, or  in  a  real  compliance  with  their  own  darkness  and 
ignorance,  do  boldly  venture  to  dispute  the  things  which  we 
adore;  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  misinformed,  a  charge  of 
this  prodigious  licentiousness  and  impiety  may,  from  preg- 
nant instances,  be  brought  near  the  doors  of  some  who  on 
other  occasions  declaim  against  it.  For  practical  atheism, 
the  matter  seems  to  be  unquestionable :  many  live  as  though 
they  believed  neither  God  nor  devil  in  the  worid  but  them- 
selves. With  neither  sort  am  I  concerned  to  treat  at  present, 
nor  shall  I  examine  the  invectives  of  our  author  against 
them  ;  though  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  ever  such  a  kind  of 
defence  of  the  being  of  God  was  written  by  any  man  before 
him.  If  a  man  would  make  a  judgment  upon  the  genius 
and  the  way  of  his  discourse^  he  might  possibly  be  tempted 
to  fear,  that  it^  is  persons,  rather  than  things,  that  are  the 
object  of  his  indignation  ;  and  it  may  be  the  fate  of  some  to 
suffer  under  the  infamy  of  atheism,  as  it  is  thought  Diagoras 
did  of  old,  not  for  denying  the  Deity,  nor  for  any  absurd 
conceptions  of  mind  concerning  it,  but  for  deriding  and  con- 
temning them,  who  without  any  interest  in,  or  sense  of  reli- 
gion, did  foolishly,  in  idolatrous  instances,  make  a  pre- 
tence of  it  in  the  world.  But  whatever  wickedness  or  mis- 
cam'ages  of  this  nature  our  author  hath  observed,  his  zeal 
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against  them  were  greatly  to  be  commended,  but  that  it  is 
not  in  that  only  instance  wherein  he  allows  of  the  exercise 
of  that  virtue.  Let  it  then  be  his  anger  or  indignation,  or 
what  he  pleases,  that  he  may  not  miss  of  his  due  praises  and 
commendation.  Only  I  must  say,  that  I  question  whether 
to  charge  persons  inclined  to  atheism  with  profaning  John- 
son and  Fletcher,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  be  a  way 
of  proceeding  probably  suited  to  their  conviction  or  re- 
duction. 

It  seems  also  that  those  who  are  here  chastised  do  vent 
their  atheism  in  scoffing  and  drollery,  jesting,  and  such 
like  contemptible  efforts  of  wit,  that  may  take  for  a  while 
amongst  litUe  and  unlearned  people,  and  immediately  eva- 
porate. I  am  afraid  more  of  those  who,  under  pretences  of 
sober  reason,  do  vent  and  maintain  opinions  and  principles 
that  have  a  direct  tendency  to  give  an  open  admission  unto 
atheism  in  the  minds  of  men,  than  of  such  fooleries.  When 
others'  fury  and  raving  cruelties  succeeded  not,  he  alone  pre- 
vailed, '  qui  solus  accessit  sobrius  ad  perdendam  remp/  One 
principle  contended  for  as  rational  and  true,  which  if  ad- 
mitted will  insensibly  seduce  the  mind  unto,  and  justify  a 
practice  ending  in  atheism,  is  more  to  be  feared,  than  ten 
thousand  jests  and  scoffs  against  religion,  which  methinks, 
amongst  men  of  any  tolerable  sobriety,  should  easily  be 
buried  under  contempt  and  scorn.  And  our  author  may  do 
well  to  consider  whether  he  hath  not,  unwittingly  I  pre- 
sume, in  some  instances,  so  expressed  and  demeaned  him- 
self, as  to  give  no  small  advantage  to  those  corrupt  inclina- 
tions unto  atheism,  which  abound  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Are 
not  men  taught  here  to  keep  the  liberty  of  their  minds  and 
judgments  to  themselves,  whilst  they  practise  that  which  they 
approve  not,  nor  can  do  so;  which  is  directly  to  act  against 
the  light  and  conviction  of  conscience  ?  And  yet  an  associate 
of  his  in  his  present  design,  in  a  modest  and  free  conference, 
tells  us,  that  there  is'  not  a  wider  step  to  atheism  than  to  do 
any  thing  against  conscience;*  and  informs  his  friend,  that 
'  dissent  out  of  grounds  that  appear  to  any  founded  on  the  will 
of  God^  is  conscience ;'  but  against  such  a  conscience,  the 
light,  judgment,  and  conviction  of  it,  are  men  here  taught  to 
practise;  and  thereby,  in  the  judgment  of  that  author,  are 
instructed  unto  atheism.    And  indeed  if  once  men  find 
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themaeWeB  at  liberty  to  praelUe  contrary  to  what  is  pre- 
■eribed  unto  them  in  the  name  and  authority  of  God,  as  all 
things  are  which  conscience  reqnires,  it  is  not  kmg  that  they 
will  retain  any  regard  of  him,  or  reverence  unto  Mm.  It  hath 
liitherto  been  the  judgment  of  all  who  have  inquired  into 
these  things,  that  the  great  concern  of  the  (^ory  of  God  in 
the  world,  the  interest  of  kings  and  rulers,  of  all  govem- 
ments  whatever,  the  good  and  welftre  of  private  persons, 
lies  in  nothing  more,  than  in  preserving  conscience  from 
being  debauched  in  the  conducting  principles  of  it ;  and  in 
keeping  up  its  due  respect  to  the  immediate  sovmreignty  of 
€hid  over  it  in  all  tilings.    Neither  ever  was  tfceie  a  more 
hoirid  attempt  upon  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  all  common 
morality,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  than  that  which  some  of 
hde  years  or  ages  have  been  engaged  in,  by  suggesting  in 
their  casuistical  writings  such  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
the  consciences  of  men,  as  in  sundry  particular  instances 
might  set  them  tree,  as  to  practice,  from  the  direct  and  im- 
ttediately  influencing  authority  of  God  in  his  word.    And 
yet  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  be  made  evident,  that  all  their 
principles  in  oonjanction  are  scarce  of  so  pemidMs  a  ten- 
dency as  this  one  general  theorem,  that  men  may  lawfully 
act  in  the  worship  of  God,  or  otherwise,  against  the  ligh^ 
dictates,  or  convictions  of  their  own  consciences.    Exempt 
conscience  ftom  an  absolute,  immediate,  astire,  univer- 
sal dependence  on  the  authority,  will,  and  judgment  of 
God,  according  to  what  conceptions  it  hath  of  them,  and 
you  disturb  the  whole  harmony  of  divine  Providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  break  the  first  link  of  Aat 
great  chain  whereon  all  religion  and  government  in  the 
worid  do  depend.  Teach  men  to  be  like  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
to  believe  only  in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  to  worship  him 
according  to  his  appointment  by  his  own  choice,  and  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  yet  also  to  bow  in  the  bouse  of  Rimmon,  con- 
trary to  his  light  and  conviction,  out  of  compliance  with  his 
master ;  or  with  the  men  of  Samaria  to  fear  the  Lord,  b«t 
to  worship  their  idols,  and  they  will  not  fail  at  one  time  or 
other,  rather  to  seek  after  rest  in  restless  atheism,  than  to 
live  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  themselves,  or  to  cherish  an 
everlasting  sedition  in  their  own  bosoms. 

I  ;9hall  not  much  reflect  upon  those  expressions  which 
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our  author  is  pleased  to  vent  his  indignation  by ;  such  as 
'  religious  rage  and  fury,  religious  villany,  religious  luna- 
cies, serious  and  conscientious  yillanies,  wildness  of  godly 
Hiadness ;  men  lead  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  to  disturb  the 
public  peace ;  the  world  filled  with  a  buzz  and  noise  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  sanctified  fury,  sanctified  barbarism,  pious 
▼illanies,  godly  disobedience,  sullen  and  cross-grained  god- 
liness,' with  innumerable  others  of  the  like  kind ;  which 
although  perhaps  he  may  countenance  himself  in  the  use  of, 
from  the  tacit  respect  that  he  hath  to  the  persons  whom  he 
intends  to  vilify  and  reproach ;  yet  in  themselves,  and  to 
others,  who  have  not  the  same  apprehensions  of  their  occa- 
sion, they  tend  to  nothing  but  to  beget  a  scorn  and  derision 
of  all  religion,  and  the  profession  of  it ;  a  humour  which 
will  not  find  where  to  rest  or  fix  itself,  until  it  comes  to  be 
•wallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  atheism. 

We  are  at  length  arrived  at  the  last  act  of  this  tragical 
preface ;  and  as  in  our  progress  we  have  rather  heard  a  great 
noise  and  bluster,  than  really  encountered  either  true  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  so  now  I  confess  that  weafiness  of  con- 
versing with  so  many  various  sounds  of  the  same  significa- 
tion, the  sum  of  all  being  knaves,  villains,  fools,  will  carry 
me  through  the  remainder  of  it  with  some  more  than  ordi- 
nary precipitation,  as  grudging  an  addition  in  this  kind  of 
employment  to  those  few  minutes  wherein  the  preceding 
remarks  were  written  or  dictated. 

There  are  two  or  three  heads  which  the  remainder  of  this 
prefatory  discourse  may  be  reduced  unto.  First,  a  magnifi- 
cent proclamation  of  his  own  achievements,  what  be  hath 
proved,  what  he  hath  done,  especially  in  representing  the 
'  inconsistence  of  liberty  of  conscience  with  the  first  and 
fundamental  laws  of  government;'  and  I  am  content  that  he 
please  himself  with  his  own  apprehensions,  like  him  who 
admired  at  the  marvellous  feats  performed  in  an  empty 
theatre.  For  it  may  be«  that  upon  examination  it  will  be 
found,  that  tliere  is  scarce  in  his  whole  discourse  any  one 
argument  offered  at  that  hath  the  least  seeming  cogency 
towards  such  an  end.  Whether  you  take  liberty  of  conscience 
for  liberty  of  judgment,  which  himself  confesseth  uncon- 
trollable, or  liberty  of  practice  upon  indulgence,  which  he 
seems  to  oppose,  an  impartial  reader  will,  I  doubt,  be  so  far 
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from  finding  the  coDclusion  mentioned  to  be  evinced,  as  he 
wilP  scarcely  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  are  any 
premises  that  have  a  tendency  the^rennto.  But  I  suppose  he 
must  extremely  want  an  employment,  who  will  design  him- 
self a  business  in  endeavouring  to  dispossess  him  of  his  self- 
pleasing  imagination.  Yea,  he  seems  not  to  have  pleaded 
his  own  cause  absurdly  af  Athens,  who  giving  the  city  the 
news  of  a  victory  when  they  had  received  a  fatal  defeat, 
affirmed  that  public  thanks  were  due  to  him  for  affording 
them  two  days  of  mirth  and  jollity,  before  the  tidings  came 
of  their  ill  success,  which  was  more  than  they  were  ever 
like  to  see  again  in  their  lives.  And  there  being  as  much 
satisfaction  in  a  fancied  as  a  real  success,  though  useless  and 
foiling,  we  shall  leave  our  author  in  the  highest  contentment 
that  thoughts  of  this  nature  can  afford  him.  However,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mind  him  of  that  good  old  counsel, 
'  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  armour  boast  like  him  that 
putteth  it  off.' 

Another  part  of  his  oration  is  to  decry  the  folly  of  that 
brutish  apprehension  that  men  can  possibly  live  peaceably 
and  quietly  if  they  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consciences; 
where  he  fears  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  more  eligible  to  tole** 
rate  the  highest  debaucheries  than,  liberty  for  men  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  what  they  apprehend  he  requires ; 
whence  some  severe  persons  would  be  too  apt,  it  may  be,  to 
make  a  conjecture  of  his  own  inclinations  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  not  absolutely  insensible  of  self-interest  in  what 
he  doth  or  writes.  But  the  contrary  to  what  he  asserts 
being  a  truth  at  this  day  written  with  the  beams  of  the  sun 
in  many  nations  of  Europe,  let  envy,  malice,  fear,  and  re- 
venge suggest  what  they  please  otherwise ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself  denied  being  built  upon  the  best,  greatest, 
and  surest  foundations  and  warranty  that  mankind  hath  to 
build  on,  or  trust  unto,  for  their  peace  and  security,  I  know 
not  why  its  denial  was  here  ventujred  at,  unless  it  were  to 
embrace  an  opportunity  once  more  to  give  vent  to  the  re- 
mainders of  bis  indignation,  by  revilings  and  reproaches 
which  I  had  hoped  had  been  now  exhausted. 

But  these  things  are  but  collateral  to  his  principal  de- 
sign in  this  close  of  his  declamation ;  and  this  is,  the  removal 
of  an  objection,  that  'liberty  of  conscience  would  conduce 
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nmch  to  the  improTement  of  trade  in  the  nation/  It  is 
known  that  many  persons  of  great  wisdom  and  experience, 
and  who,  as  it  is  probable^  have  had  more  time  to  consider 
the  state  and  proper  interest  of  this  nation^  and  have  spent 
more  pains  in  the  weighing  of  all  things  conducing  there- 
mito  than  our  author  hath  done,  are  of  this  mind  and  judg- 
ment. But  he  at  once  strikes  them  and  their  reasons  dumb* 
by  drawing  out  his  Gorgon's  head  ;  that  he  hath  proved  it 
inconsistent  with  government,  and  so  it  must  needs  be  a 
foolish  and  silly  thing  to  talk  of  its  usefulness  to  trade* 
'  Vernm,  ad  populum  phalera ;'  if  great  blustering  words^  dog- 
matical assertions,  uncouth,  unproved  principles,  accom- 
panied with  a  pretence  of  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  excep- 
tions and  oppositions  to  what  is  said,  with  the  persons  of 
them  that  make  them,  may  be  esteemed  proofs,  our  author 
can  prove  what  he  pleaseth,  and  he  is  to  be  thought  to  hare 
proved  whatever  he  affirms  himself  so  to  have  done.  If 
sober  reason,  experience,  arguments  derived  from  common 
acknowledged  principles  of  truth,  if  a  confirmation  of  de- 
ductions from  such  principles  by  confessed  and  commonly 
approved  instances,  are  necessary  to  make  up  convincing 
proofs  in  matters  of  this  nature  and  importance,  we  are  yet 
to  seek  for  them,  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  hath  been 
offered  by  this  author,  or  as  far  as  I  can  conjecture  is  likely 
80  to  be.  In  the  mean  time  I  acknowledge  many  parts  of 
his  discourse  to  be  singularly  remarkable.  His  insinuation^ 
'  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  are  not  in  a  fixed  and  esta- 
blished condition,  that  we  are  distracted  amongst  ourselves 
with  a  strange  variety  of  jealousies  and  animosities/  and 
such  like  expressions,  as  if  divulged  in  a  book  printed  with- 
out licence,  would,  and  that  justly,  be  looked  on  as  seditious, 
are  the  foundations  that  he  proceedeth  upon.  Now  as  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  very  little  ground,  or  none  at  all,  for 
these  insinuations,  so  the  public  disposing  of  the  minds  of 
men  to  fears,  suspicions,  and  apprehensions  of  unseen  dan- 
gers by  such  means,  bec^pmes  them  only  who  care  not  what 
disadvantage  they  cast  others,  nay,  their  rulers  under,  so 
they  may  compass  and  secure  their  own  private  ends  and 
concerns. 

But  yet  not  content  to  have  expressed  his  own  real  or 
pretended  apprehensions,  he  proceeds  to  manifest  his  scorn 
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of  those^  or  his  smilitig  at  them^  who  '  with  mighty  projects 
labour  for  the  improTemeat  of  trade ;'  which  the  council  ap- 
pointed, as  I  take  it,  by  hi9  majesty  thence  denominated,  is 
more  concerned  in  than  the  nonconformists,  and  may  do 
well  upon  this  information,  finding  themselves  liable  to  scorn, 
to  desist  from  such  a  useless  and  contemptible  employment. 
They  may  now  know,  that  to  erect  and  encourage  trading 
combinations  is  only  to  build  so  many  nests  of  faction  and 
sedition ;  for  he  says,  '  there  is  not  any  sort  of  people  so 
inclinable  to  seditious  practices  as  the  trading  part  of  a 
nation,  and  that  their  pride  and  arrogance  naturally  increase 
with  the  improvement  of  their  stock/  Besides  ^  die  fanatic 
party,'  as  he  says,  '  live  in  these  greater  societies,  and  it  is 
a  very  odd  and  preposterous  folly  to  design  the  enriching  of 
that  sort  of  people ;  for  wealth  doth  but  only  pataaper  and 
encourage  their  presumption ;  and  he  is  a  very  silly  man, 
and  understands  nothing  of  the  follies,  passions,  and  incli- 
nations of  human  nature,  who  sees  not  that  there  is  no  crea- 
tnre  so  ungovernable  as  a  wealthy  fanatic' 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  modem  policy  runs  con- 
trary to  the  principles  and  experience  of  former  ages.  To 
preserve  industrious  men  in  a  peaceable  way  of  improving 
their  own  interests,  whereby  they  might  partake  in  their  own 
and  family  concerns,  of  the  good  and  advantages  of  govern- 
menty  hath  been,  by  the  weak  and  silly  men  of  former  gene- 
rations, esteemed  the  most  rational  way  of  inducing  their 
minds  unto  peaceable  thoughts  and  resolutions.  For  as  the 
wealth  of  men  increaseth,  so  do  their  desires  and  endea- 
vours after  all  things  and  ways  whereby  it  may  be  secured  ; 
that  so  they  may  not  have  spent  their  labour  and  the  vigour 
of  their  spirits,  with  reference  unto  their  own  good  and  that 
of  their  posterity,  in  vain.  Yea,  most  men  are  found  to  be  of 
Issachar's  temper,  who  when  he  saw,  'that  rest  was  good,  and 
the  land  pleasant/ wherein  his  own  advantages  lay,' bowed  his 
shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute  ;'  *  fortes,' 
and^  miseri,'  have  heretofore  been  only  feared,  and  not  such 
as  found  satisfaction  to  their  desires  in  the  increases  and  suc- 
cesses of  their  endeavours.  And  as  Caesar  said,  he  feared 
not  those  fat  and  corpulent  persons,  Antony  and  Dolabella, 
but  those  pale  and  lean  discontented  ones,  Bruius  and  Cas- 
sins  ^  so  men  have  been  thought  to  be  far  less  dangerous,  or 
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to  be  suspected  in  governmeDt,  who  are  well  clothed  with 
their  own  wealth  and  concerns,  than  such  as  have  nothing 
but  themselves  to  lose,  and  by  reason  of  their  straits  and 
distresses,  do  scarce  judge  them  worth  the  keeping. 

And  hath  this  gentleman  really  considered  what  the 
meaning  of  that  word  trade  is,  and  what  is  tlie  concernment, 
•of  this  nation  in  it  ?  or  is  he  so  fond  of  his  own  notions  and 
-apprehensions,  as  to  judge  it  meet  that  the  vital  spirits  and 
blood  of  the  kingdom  should  be  offered  in  sacrifice  unto 
Chem?     Solomon  tells  us,  tliat  the  '  profit  of  the  earth  is  for 
all,  and  the  king  himself  is  served  by  the  field ;'  and  we 
may  truly  in  England  say  the  same  of  trade  :  all  men  know 
what  respect  unto  it  there  is  in  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
and  how  much  they  are  concerned  in  its  growth  and  promo- 
tion ;  the  rents  of  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  have 
an  interest  in  the  soil  are  regulated  by  it,  and  rise  and  fall 
with  it;  nor  is  there  any  possibility  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
present  proportion  and  standard,  much  less  to  advance  them, 
without  the  continuance  of  trade  in  its  present  condition  at 
least,  nay,  without  a  steady  endeavour  for  its  increase,  fur- 
therance, and  promotion.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  must  be 
contented  to  eat  their  own  beef  and  mutton  at  home,  if  trade 
decay ;  to  keep  up  their  ancient  and  present  splendour,  they 
will  find  no  way  or  means.      Corporations  are  known  to  be 
the  most  considerable  and  significant  bodies  of  the  common 
people,  and  herein  lies  their  being  and  bread;  to  diminish 
or  discountenance  their  trade,  is  to  starve  them,  and  dis- 
courage all  honest  industry  in  the  world.     It  was  a  sad  de- 
solation that  not  long  since  befell  the  great  city  by  fire :  yet 
through  the  good  providence  of  God,  under  the  peaceable 
government  of  his  majesty,  it  is  rising  out  of  its  ashes,  with 
a  new  signal  beauty  and  lustre.     But  that  consumption  and 
devastation  of  it,  which  the  pursuit  of  this  counsel  will  in- 
evitably produce,  would  prove  fatal  and  irreparable.    And 
as  the  interest  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  commonwealth 
do  depend  on  the  trade  of  the  people  amongst  ourselves,  so 
the  honour,  power,  and  security  of  the  whole  in  reference 
,  unto  foreign  nations,  are  resolved  also  into  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  for  as  our  soil  is  but  small  in  comparison  of  some  of 
our  neighbours,  and  the  numbers  of  our  people  no  ways  to 
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be  eompared  with  theirs^  so  if  we  should  forego  the  adTan- 
tiges  of  trade  for  which  we  have  opportanities,  and  unto 
which  the  people  of  thia  nation  have  inclinations^  above  any 
country  or  nation  in  the  worlds  we  should  quickly  find  how 
unequal  the  competition  between  them  and  us  would  be :  for 
even  our  naval  force,  which  is  the  honour  of  the  king,  the  se- 
curity of  his  kingdoms,  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  oweth  its 
rise  and  continuance  unto  that  preparation  of  persons  em- 
ployed therein,  which  is  made  by  the  trade  of  the  nation. 
And  if  the  counsel  of  this  author  should  be  followed,  to  sus- 
pend all  thoughts  of  the  supportment,  encouragement,  and 
ftirtherance  of  trade,  until  all  men  by  the  severities  of  penal- 
ties should  be  induced  to  a  uniformity  in  religion ;  I  doubt 
not  but  our  envious  neighbours  would  as  readUy  discern  the 
Gcmcemment  of  their  malice  and  ill-will  therein,  as  Hannibal 
did  his,  in  the  action  of  the  Roman  general,  who  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Canna,  according  to  their  usual  discipline  (but  fiitally 
at  that  time  misapplied),  caused  in  the  great  distress  of  the 
army,  his  horsemen  to  alight  and  fight  on  foot^  not  consider- 
ing the  advantage  of  his  great  and  politic  enemy,  as  things 
then  stood,  who  immediately  said, '  I  had  rather  he  had  de- 
livered them  all  bound  unto  me,'  though  he  knew  there  was 
enough  done  to  secure  his  victory. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER, 


The  author  of  this  discourse  seems  in  this  first  chapter  to 
design  the  stating  of  the  controversy^  which  he  intendethto 
pursue  and  handle,  (as  he  expresseth  himself,  p.  11.)  ^  also 
to  lay  down  the  main  foundations  of  his  ensuing  superstruc- 
ture. Nothing  could  be  more  regularly  projected,  nor  more 
suited  to  the  satisfaction  of  ingenious  inquirers  into  the  mat* 
ters  under  debate ;  for  those  who  have  any  design  in  read- 
iogy  beyond  a  present  divertisement  of  their  minds,  or  enter- 
tainment of  their  fancies,  desire  nothing  more  than  to  have 
the  subject  matter  which  they  exercise  their  thoughts  about 
dearly  and  distinctly  proposed,  that  a  true  judgment  may 
be  made  concerning  what  men  say,  and  whereof  they  do 
affirm.  But  I  fear  our  author  hath  fallen  under  the  misad- 
▼enture  of  a  failure  in  these  projections ;  at  least  as  unto 
that  certainty,  clearness,  and  perspicuity  in  the  declaration 
of  his  conceptions,  and  expression  of  his  assertions  and 
principles ;  without  which  all  other  ornaments  of  speech  in 
matters  of  moment,  are  of  no  use  or  consideration.  His 
language  is  good  and  proper,  his  periods  of  speech  laboured^ 
full,  and  even ;  his  expressions  poignant  towards  bis  advei^ 
saries,  and  singly  taken,  appearing  to  be  very  significative 
and  expressive  of  his  mind.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is  come 
to  pass,  that  what  either  through  his  own  defect,  as  to  a  due 
comprehension  of  the  notions  whose  management  he  hath 
undertaken,  or  out  of  a  design  to  cloud  and  obscure  his  sen- 
timents, and  to  take  the  advantage  of  loose  declamatory  ex- 
pressions, it  is  very  hard,  if  possible,  to  gather  from  what  he 
hatfa  written,  either  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  controversy 
proposed  to  discussion,  or  what  is  the  precise  determinate 
sense  of  those  words  wherein  he  proposeth  the  principles 
that  he  proceeds  upon.    Thus  in  the  title  of  the  book  ^ 
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asserts  the  power  of  the  magistrate  over  the  consciences 
of  men ;    elsewhere  confines  the  whole  work  and  duty  of 
conscience  to  the  inward  thoughts  and  persuasions  of  the 
mind^  over  which  the  magistrate  hath  no  power  at  all.  '  Con- 
science itself/ he  sometimes  says, '  is  every  man's  opinion ;' 
sometimes  he  calls  it  an  '  imperious  faculty/  which  surely 
are  not  the  same;  sometimes  he  pleads  for  the  uncontrol- 
lable power  of  magistrates  over  religion  and  the  consciences 
of  men;  sometimes  asserts  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
as  the  same  thing,  and  seemingly  all  that  he  intends ;  whereas, 
I  suppose 9  no  man  ever  yet.  defined  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tioa  to  be,  '  an  uncontrollable  power  over  religion  and  the 
oonsciences  of  men.'    The  magistrate's  power  over  religion 
be  aaserts  frequently,  and  denieth  outward  worship  to  be  any 
part  of  religion,  and  at  last  pleads  upon  the  mailer  only  for 
hk  power  over  outward  worship.    Every  particular  virtue  he 
i^brms  to  be  such,  because  it  is  a  re8eiid>lance  and  imitation 
of  BQae  of  the  divine  attributes ;  yet  also  teacheth  that  there 
may  be  more  virtues,  or  new  ones  that  were  not  so,  and  that 
to  be  virtue  in  one  place  which  is  not  so  in  another :  some- 
times he  pleads  that  the  magistrate  hath  power  to  impose 
any  religion  on  the  consciences  of  his  subjects,  that  doth 
not  countenance  vice,  or  disgrace  the  Deity ;  and  then  anon 
pleads  for  it  in  indifferent  things,  and  circumstances  of  out- 
ward worship  only.    Also  that  the  magistrate  may  oblige  his 
subjects'  consciences  to  the  performance  of  moral  duties, 
and  other  duties  in  religious  worship  under  penalties,  and 
yet  punisheth  none  for  their  crime  and  guilt  but  for  the  ex* 
ample  of  others.    And  many  other  instances  of  the  like  na- 
ture may  be  given.     Now,  whatever  dress  of  words  these 
Uiinga  may  be  set  off  withal,  they  savour  rankly  of  crude 
and  undigested  notions,  not  reduced  unto  such  a  consistency 
in  his  mind,  as  to  suffer  him  to  speak  evenly,  steadily,  and 
constantly  to  them.    Upon  the  vrbole  matter,  it  may  not  be 
unmeetly  said  of  his  discourses,  what  Tally  said  of  RuUus's 
oration   about  the   Agrarian  law ;   *  Concionem  advoeari 
jubet ;  summa  cum  expectatione  concurritur ;  explicat  ora- 
tionem  sane  longam  et  verbis  valde  bonis  ;  unum  erat  quod 
mihi  vitiosum  videbatur ;  quod  tanta  ex  frequentianemo  hfi- 
veniri  potuit  qui  intelligere  posset  quid  diceret.      Hoc  ille 
atrum  insidiamm  causa  fecerit,  an  hoc  genere  eloquentite 
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delectetur,  nescio ;  tamcn  siqui  acutiorcs  in  coucioac  stete-* 
ranty  dc  lege  Agraria  ncscio  quid  voluisse  eum  dicere  suspi- 
cabantur/  Many  good  words  it  is  composed  of,  many 
sharp  reflections  are  made  on  others,  a  great  appearance 
there  is  of  reason ;  but  besides  that  it  is  plain  that  he  treats 
of  the  nonconformists  and  the  magistrate's  power,  and  would 
have  this  latter  exercised  about  the  punishment  or  deslruc* 
tion  of  the  former  (which  almost  every  page  expresseth),  it  is 
▼ery  hard  to  gather  what  is  the  case  he  speaks  unto,  or  what 
are  the  principles  he  proceeds  upoji. 

The  entrance  of  his  discourse  is  designed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  which  he  intends  to  assail,  of 
the  controversy  that  he  will  handle  and  debate,  and  of  the 
difference  which  he  will  compose.  Here,  if  any  where,  ac- 
curacy, perspicuity,  and  a  clear  distinct  direction  of  the 
minds  of  the  readers  unto  a  certain  just  apprehension  of  the 
matter  in  question  and  difference,  ought  to  be  expected. 
For  if  the  foundation  of  discourses  of  this  nature  be  laid  in 
terms  general,  ambiguous,  loose,  rhetorical,  and  flourishing* 
giving  no  particular  determinate  sense  of  the  controversy 
(for  so  this  is  called  by  our  author),  all  that  ensues  in  the 
parsuit  of  what  is  so  laid  down,  must  needs  be  of  the  same 
complexion.  And  such  appears  to  be  the  declamatory  en- 
trance of  this  chapter.  For  instead  of  laying  a  solid  founda« 
tion  to  erect  his  superstructure  upon,  the  author  seems  in  it 
only  to  have  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  that  makes  a  goodly 
appearance  and  show,  but  is  of  no  validity  or  use*  Can  he 
suppose  that  any  man  is  the  wiser,  or  the  more  intelligent  in 
the  difference  about  liberty  of  conscience,  the  power  and 
duty  of  magistrates  in  granting  or  denying  an  indulgence 
unto  the  exercise  of  it,  by  reading  an  elegant  parabolical 
discourse  of  two  supreme  powers,  the  magistrate  and  conr 
science,  contesting  for  sovereignty,  in  and  about  no  man 
knows  what  What  conscience  is ;  what  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  what  it  is  pleaded  for  to  extend  unto ;  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it ;  whether  its  plea  be  resolved  absolutely  into  its 
own  nature  and  constitution,  or  into  that  respect  which  it 
hath  to  another  common  rule  of  the  minds  and  conceptions 
of  men  in  and  about  the  worship  of  Ood,  is  not  declared: 
nor  is  it  easily  discernible,  what  he  allows  and  approves  of 
in  his  own  discourse,  and  what  he  introduceth  to  reflect 
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upon,  and  so  reject.  Page  5.  he  tells  us,  that '  conscience  i» 
sabject  and  accountable  to  God  alone,  that  it  owns  no  su- 
perior but  the  Lord  of  consciences.'  And,  p.  7. '  That  those 
who  make  it  accountable  to  none  but  God  alone,  do  in  effect 
usurp  their  prince's  crown,  defy  his  authority,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  governor  but  themselves/  If  it  be  pleaded  that  in 
the  first  place,  not  what  is,  but  what  is  unduly  pretended  is 
declared,  his  words  may  be  as  well  so  expounded  in  all  his 
Ascriptions  unto  magistrates  also ;  namely,  that  it  is  not  with 
them  as  he  asserts,  but  only  it  is  unduly  pretended  so  to  be, 
as  to  any  thing  that  appears  in  the  discourse.  The  distinct 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  conscience,  and  the  out- 
ward exercise  of  it,  can  alone  here  give  any  shew  of  relief. 
But  as  no  distinction  of  that  nature  doth  as  yet  appear,  and 
if  rested  on,  ought  to  have  been  produced  by  any  one  who 
understood  himself,  and  intended  not  to  deceive  or  entangle 
others,  so  when  it  is  brought  on  the  stage,  its  inconsistency 
to  serve  the  end  designed  shall  be  evinced.  But  that  a  plea 
for  the  consciences  of  private  men  (submitting  themselves 
freely  and  willingly  to  the  supreme  power  and  government  of 
magistrates  in  all  things  belonging  to  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity), to  have  liberty  to  express  their  obedience  unto  God 
in  the  exercise  of  his  outward  worship,  should  receive  such 
a  tragical  description  of  a  '  rival  supreme  power  set  up 
against  the  magistrate  to  the  usurpation  of  his  crown  and 
dignity,'  is  a  new  way  of  stating  controversies  whether  in 
divinity  or  policy,  which  this  author  judgeth  conducing  to 
his  design  and  purpose.  And  I  shall  say  no  more  but  that 
those  who  delight  in  such  a  way  of  writing,  and  do  receive 
light  and  satisfaction  thereby,  do  seem  to  be  exercised  in  a 
logic  that  I  was  never  acquainted  withal,  and  which  I  shall 
not  now  inquire  after. 

What  seems  to  be  of  real  difficulty  in  this  matter  which 
is  so  rhetorically  exaggerated,  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  stated 
and  determined  in  one  word ;  *  Give,'  saith  he,  '  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Ceesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's ;'  and  this  he  did,  when  he  gave  his  disciples  com- 
mand not  only  to  think,  judge,  and  believe  according  to 
what  he  should  propose  and  reveal  unto  them,  but  also  to 
observe  and  do  in  outward  practices  whatever  he  should 
command  them.    As  he  requires  all  subjection  unto  the  ma- 
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giitrate  in  things  of  his  proper  cognizance,  that  is>  all  things 
necessary  to  public  peace  and  tranquillity  in  this  world,  the 
great  end  of  his  authority ;  so  he  asserts  also  that  there  are 
things  of  God  which  are  to  be  observed  and  practised, 
even  all  and  every  one  of  his  own  commands ;  in  a  neg- 
lect whereof,  on  any  pretence  or  account,  we  give  not  unto 
God  that  which  is  his.  And  he  doubted  not,  but  that  these 
things,  these  distinct  respects  to  God  and  man,  were  exceed- 
ingly well  consistent,  and  together  directive  to  the  same 
end  of  public  good.  Wherefore  passing  through  the 
flourishes  of  this  frontispiece  with  the  highest  unconcern- 
ment,  we  may  enter  the  fabric  itself,  where  possibly  we  may 
find  him  declaring  directly  what  it  is  that  he  asserts  in  this 
matter,  and  contendeth  for;  and  this  he  doth,  p.  10.  'And 
therefore  it  is  the  design  of  this  discourse,  by  a  fair  and  im- 
partial debate,  to  compose  all  these  differences,  and  adjust  all 
these  quarrels  and  contentions,  and  settle  things  upon  their 
true  and  proper  foundations ;  first,  by  proving  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  peace  and  government  of  the  world, 
that  the  supreme  magistrate  of  every  commonwealth  should 
be  vested  with  a  power  to  govern  and  conduct  the  consciences 
of  subjects  in  afiairs  of  religion.* 

I  am  sure  our  author  will  not  be  surprised,  if  after  he 
hath  reported  the  whole  party  whom  he  opposeth,  as  a  com- 
pany of  silly,  foolish,  illiterate  persons,  one  of  them  should 
80  far  acknowledge  his  own  stupidity,  as  to  profess  that, 
after  the  consideration  of  this  declaration  of  his  intention 
and  mind,  he  is  yet  to  seek  for  the  direct  and  determinate 
sense  of  his  words,  and  for  the  principle  that  he  designs  the 
confirmation  of.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  magistrate  hath 
ell  that  power  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  world ;  bat  if 
men  may  be  allowed  to  fancy  what  they  please  to  be  neces- 
sary unto  that  end,  and  thence  to  make  their  own  measures 
of  that  power  which  is  to  be  ascribed  unto  him,  no  man 
knows  what  bounds  will  be  fixed  unto  that  ocean  wherein 
the  leviathians  they  have  framed  in  their  imaginations  may 
sport  themselves.  Some  will  perhaps  think  it  necessary  to 
Ais  purpose,  that  the  magistrate  should  have  power  to  de- 
clare and  determine  whether  there  be  a  Gpd  or  no ;  whe- 
ther  if  there  be,  it  be  necessary  he  should  be  worshipped  or 
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no ;  whether  any  religion  be  needful  in,  or  useful  to,  the 
world ;  and  if  there  be,  then  to  determine  what  all  subjects 
shall  belieTe  and  practise  from  first  to  last  in  the  whole  of 
it.  And  our  author  hopes  that  some  are  of  his  mind. 
Others  may  confine  it  to  lesser  things,  according  as  their 
own  interest  doth  call  upon  them  so  to  do ;  though  they  are 
not  able  to  assign  a  clear  distinction  between  what  is  sub- 
jected nnto  him,  and  what  may  plead  an  exemption  from 
his  authority.  He  indeed  who  is  the  fountain  and  original 
of  all  power,  hath  both  assigned  its  proper  end,  and  fully 
snited  it  to  the  attainment  thereof.  And  if  the  noise  of 
men's  lusts,  passions,  and  interests,  were  but  a  little  si- 
lenced, we  should  quickly  hear  the  harmonious  consenting 
voice  of  human  nature  itself,  declaring  the  just  proportion 
that  is  between  the  grant  of  power  and  its  end  ;  and  unde- 
niably express  it  in  all  the  instances  of  it.  For  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  rule  and  subjection  is  natural  to  us,  concreated 
with  us,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  human  society 
in  all  the  distinctions  it  is  capable  of,  and  the  relations 
whence  those  distinctions  arise ;  so  nature  itself,  duly  at- 
tended unto,  will  not  fail  by  the  reason  of  things,  to  direct 
us  unto  all  that  is  essential  unto  it,  and  necessary  unto  its 
end.  Arbitrary  fictions  of  ends  of  government,  and  what  is 
necessary  thereunto,  influenced  by  present  interest,  and 
arising  from  circumstances  confined  to  one  place,  time,  or 
nation,  are  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  nature  of  government 
itself;  which  hath  nothing  belonging  unto  it  but  what  inse- 
parably accompanieth  mankind  as  sociable. 

But  to  let  this  pass  ;  the  authority  here  particularly 
asserted  is  a  '  power  in  the  supreme  magistrate  to  govern 
and  guide  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  in  aiFairs  of  reli- 
gion.' Let  any  man  duly  consider  these  expressions,  and  if 
he  be  satisfied  by  them  as  to  the  sense  of  the  controversy 
under  debate,  I  shall  acknowledge  that  he  is  wiser  than  I, 
which  is  very  easy  for  any  one  to  be.  What  are  the  'afiairs  of 
religion'  here  intended,  all  or  some  ?  Whether  in  religion, 
or  about  it ;  what  are  the  consciences  of  men,  and  how  ex- 
ercised about  these  things ;  what  it  is  to  govern  and  con- 
duct them ;  with  what  power,  by  what  means  this  may  be 
done  ;  I  am  at  a  loss  for  aught  that  yet  is  here  declared. 
There  is  a  guidance,  conduct,  yea,  government  of  the  con- 
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sciences  of  men^  by  instructions  and  directions  in  a  duepro« 
posal  of  rational  and  spiritual  motives  for  those  ends ;.  such 
as  is  that  which  is  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  the  guides  of 
the  church ;  and  that  in  subjection  to,  and  dependance  on^ 
Christ  alone,  as  hath  been  hitherto  apprehended;  though 
tome  now  seem  to  have  a  mind  to  change  their  master,  and  to 
take  up  *  preesente  Numine'  who  may  be  of  more  advantage 
to  them.  That  the  magistrate  hath  also  power  so  to  govern 
and  conduct  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  in  his  way  of 
administration,  that  is  by  ordering  them  to  be  taught,  in- 
structed, and  guided  in  their  duty,  I  know  none  that  doth 
deny.  So  did  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xvii.  7 — 9.  But  it 
seems  to  be  a  government  and  guidance  of  another  nature 
that  is  here  intended.  To  deliver  ourselves  therefore  from 
the  deceit  and  entanglement  of  these  general  expressions^ 
and  that  we  may  know  what  to  speak  unto,  we  must  seek 
for  a  declaration  of  their  sense  and  importance  from  yrh^ 
is  elsewhere  in  their  pursuit  affirmed  and  explained  by  their 
author. 

His  general  assertion  is,  as  was  observed,  that  *  the  ma- 
gistrate hath  power  over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects  in 
religion,'  as  appears  in  the  title  of  his  book ;  here,  p.  10.  that 
power  is  said  to  be  '  to  govern  and  conduct  their  con- 
Bciences  in  religious  affairs:'  p.  13.  '  that  religion  is  sub- 
ject to  his  dominion  as  well  as  all  other  affairs  of  state :'  p.  27. 
'  it  is  a  sovereignty  over  men's  consciences  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  this  universal,  absolute,  and  uncontrollable/ 
Matters  of  religion  are  as  uncontrollably  subject  to  the  su- 
preme power,  as  all  other  civil  concerns ;  '  he  may  if  he 
please  reserve  the  exercise  of  the  priesthood  to  himself;' 
p.  32.  that  is,  what  now  in  religion  corresponds  unto  the  an- 
cient priesthood,  as  the  ordering  bishops  and  priests,  admi- 
nistering sacraments  and  the  like ;  as  die  Papists  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  did  commonly  report,  in  their  usual  man- 
ner, that  it  was  done  by  a  woman  amongst  us,  by  a  fiction 
of  such  principles  as  begin  it  seems  now  to  be  owned.  That 
if  this  *  power  of  the  government  of  religion  be  not  univer- 
sal and  unlimited  it  is  useless;'  p.  36.  that  this '  power  is  not 
derived  from  Christ,  nor  any  grant  of  his,  but  is  antecedent 
to  his  coming,  or  any  power  giren  unto  him  or  granted  by 
him ;'  p.  40.  *  Magistrates  have  a  power  to  make  that  a 
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particular  of  the  diTine  law,  which  God  had  not  made  so  / 
p.  60.  *  and  to  introduce  new  duties  in  the  most  important 
parts  of  religion.  So  that  there  is  a  public  conscience  which 
men  are  in  things  of  a  public  concern  (relating  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God)  to  attend  unto  and  not  to  their  own.  And  if 
there  be  any  sin  in  the  command,  he  that  imposed  it  shall 
answer  for  it,  and  not  I  whose  whole  duty  it  is  to  obey  ;' 
p.  308.  Hence  the  command  of '  authority  will  warrant  obe- 
dience, and  obedience  will  hallow  my  actions,  and  excuse 
me  from  sin ;'  ibid.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  the 
magistrate  commands  in  religion,  his  authority  doth  so  im- 
mediately affect  the  consciences  of  men,  that  they  are  bound 
to  observe  it  on  the  pain  of  the  greatest  sin  and  punishment ; 
and  he  may  appoint  and  command  whatever  he  pleaseth 
in  religion,  *  that  doth  not  either  countenance  vice,  or  dis- 
grace the  Deity;'  p.  85.  And  many  other  expressions  are 
there  of  the  general  assertion  before  laid  down. 

This,  therefore,  seems  to  me,  and  to  the  most  impartial 
considerations  of  this  discourse  that  I  could  bring  unto  it, 
to  be  the  doctrine  or  opinion  proposed  and  advanced  for 
the  quieting  and  composing  of  the  great  tumults  described 
in  its  entrance ;  namely,  that  the  supreme  magistrate  in 
every  nation  hath  power  to  order  and  appoint  what  religion 
his  subjects  shall  profess  and  observe,  or  what  he  pleaseth 
in  religion  as  to  the  worship  of  God  required  in  it,  provided 
that  he  '  enjoineth  nothing  that  countenance  vice,  or  dis- 
grace the  Deity ;'  and  thereby  binds  their  consciences  to 
profess  and  observe  that  which  is  by  him  so  appointed  (and 
nothing  else  are  they  to  observe),  making  it  their  duty  in 
conscience  so  to  do,  and  the  highest  crime  or  sin  to  do  any 
thing  to  the  contrary ;  and  that  whatever  the  precise  truth  in 
these  matters  be,  or  whatever  be  the  apprehensions  of  their 
own  consciences  concerning  them.  Now  if  our  author  can 
produce  any  law,  usage,  or  custom  of  this  kingdom,  any 
statute  or  act  of  parliament,  any  authentic  record,  any  acts 
or  declarations  of  our  kings,  any  publicly  authorized  writ- 
ing before  or  since  the  reformation,  declaring,  asserting,  or 
otherwise  approving  the  power  and  authority  described  to 
belong  unto,  to  be  claimed  or  exercised  by,  the  kings  of  this 
nation,  I  will  faithfully  promise  him  never  to  write  one  word 
against  it,  although  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  of  that  mind. 
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And  if  I  mistake  not  in  a  transient  reflection  on  theise  prin- 
ciples, compared  with  those  which  the  church  of  England 
bMf.  formerly  pleaded  against  them  who  opposed  her  con- 
stitutions, they  are  utterly  by  them  cast  out  of  all  conside- 
ration ;  and  this  one  notion  is  advanced  in  the  room  of  all 
the  foundations  which  for  so  many  years  her  defenders  (as 
wbe  and  as  learned  as  this  author),  have  been  building  upon. 
But  this  is  not  my  concernment  to  examine ;  I  shall  leave  it 
iinto  them  whose  it  is,  and  whose  it  will  be  made  appear  to 
be,  if  we  are  again  necessitated  to  engage  in  this  dispute. 

For  the  present  be  it  granted,  that  it  is  the  duty,  and  in 
ihe  power  of  every  supreme  magistrate,  to  order  and  deter- 
mine what  religion,  what  way,  what  modes  in  religion  shall 
be  allowed,  publicly  owned  and  countenanced,  and  by  pub- 
lic .revenue  maintained  in  his  dominions.     That  is,  this  is 
allowed  with  respect  to  all  pretensions  of  other  sovereigns, 
or  of  his  own  subjects ;  with  respect  unto  God,  it  is  his  truth 
alone,  the  religion  by  him  revealed,  and  the  worship  by  him 
appointed,  that  he  can  so  allow  or  establish.    The  rule  that 
holds  in  private  persons  with  respect  to  the  public  magis- 
trate, holds  in  him  with  respect  unto  God.  'Illud  possamus 
quod  jure  possumus.'    It  is  also  agreed,  that  no  men,  no 
individual  person,  no  order  or  society  of  men,  are  either  in 
their  persons  or  any  of  their  outward  concerns,  exempted,  or 
may  be  so  on  the  account  of  religion,  from  his  power  and 
jurisdiction ;  nor  any  causes  that  are  liable  unto  a  legal,  poli- 
tical disposal  and  determination  ;  it  is  also  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  whatever  such  a  magistrate  doth  determine  about 
the  observances  of  religion,  and  under  what  penalties  soever, 
his  subjects  are  bound  to  observe  what  he  doth  so  command 
and  appoint,  unless  by  general  or  especial  rules  their  con- 
sciences are  obliged  to  a  dissent  or  contrary  observation  by 
the  authority  of  God  and  his  word:  in  this  case  they  are  to 
keep  their  souls  entire  in  theirspiritual  subjection  unto  God, 
and  quietly  and  peaceably  to  bear  the  troubles  and  incon- 
veniences which  on  the  account  thereof  may  befall  then, 
without  the  least  withdrawing  of  their  obedience  from  the 
magistrate.     And  in  this  state  of  things  as  there  is  no  neces- 
sity or  appearance  of  it,  that  any  man  should  be  brought 
into  such  a  condition,  as  wherein  sin  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  other  cannot  be  avoided  ;  so  that  state  of  things  will 
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probably  occur  in  the  world,  as  it  hath  done  in  all  ages  hi- 
tliertOy  that  men  may  be  necessitated  to  sin  or  suffer. 
•To  wind  up  the  state  of  this  controversy,  we  say,  that 
antecedent  to  the  consideration  of  the  power  of  the  magis- 
itrate,  and  all  the  influence  that  it  hath  upon  men  or  their 
(consciences,  there  is  a  superior  determination  of  what  is 
true,  what  false  in  religion,  what  right  and  what  wrong  in 
the  worship  of  Qod,  wherein  the  guidance  of  the  consciences 
of  men  doth  principally  depend,  and  whereinto  it  was  ulti- 
mately resolved.    This  gives  an  obligation  or  liberty  unto 
.them,  antecedent  unto  the  imposition  of  the  magistrate,  of 
•whose  command^  and  our  actual  obedience  unto  them  in  these 
ifliingS)  it  is  the  rule  and  measure.    And  I  think  there  is  no 
•  principle,  no  common  presumption  of  nature,  nor  dictate  of 
•reason  more  evident,  known,  or  confessed  than  this,  that 
whatever  God  commands  us  in  his  worship  or  otherwise, 
that  we  are  to  do ;  and  whatever  he  forbids  us,  that  we  are 
not  to  do,  be  the  things  themselves  in  our  eye  great  or  small. 
Neither  is  thete  any  difference  in  these  ^ings  with  re- 
spect unto  the  way  or  manner  of  the  declaration  of  the  will 
cof  God;  whether  it  be  by  innate  common  light,  or  by  revela- 
tion, all  is  one  ;  the  authority  and  will  of  God  in  all  is  to  be 
observed.     Yea,  a  command  of  God  made  known  by  revela- 
tion (the  way  which  is  most  contended  about),  may  suspend, 
as  to  any  particular  instance,  the  greatest  command  that  we 
are  obliged  unto  by  the  law  of  nature  in  reference  unto  one 
another,  as  it  did  in  the  precept  given  to  Abraham  for  the 
•  sacrificing  of  his  son.     And  we  shall  find  our  author  himself 
setting  up  the  supremacy  of  conscience  in  opposition  unto, 
and  competition  with,  that  of  the  magistrate  (though  with 
no  great  self-consistency)  ascribing  the  pre-eminence  and 
prevalency  in  obligation  unto  that  of  conscience,  and  that 
in  the  principal  and  most  important  duties  of  religion  and 
human  life.     Such  are  all  those  moral  virtues  which  have  in 
their  nature  a  resemblance  of  the  divine  perfections,  wherein 
he  placeth   the  substance  of  religion;  with  respect  unto 
these,  he  so  setteth  up  the  throne  of  conscience  as  to  affirm, 
that  if  any  thing  be  commanded  by  the  magistrate  against 
'Ibem,  to  disobey  him  is  no  8i]l,but  a  duty ;  and  we  shall  find 
the  case  to  be  the  same  in  matters  of  mere  revelation.     For 
what  God  commands  that  he  commands,  by  what  way  soever 
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that  command  be  made  known  to  us.  And  there  is  no  con- 
sideration that  can  add  any  thing  to  the  obligatory  power 
and  efficacy  of  infinite  authority.  So  that  where  the  will  of 
Qod  is  the  formal  reason  of  our  obedience,  it  is  all  one  how 
or  by  what  means  it  is  discovered  unto  us.  Whatever  we 
are  instructed  in  by  innate  reason  or  by  revelation,  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  bound  by  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
bot  the  authority  of  God  in  both. 

Bat  we  must  return  unto  the  consideration  of  the  senti- 
ments of  our  author  in  this  matter  as  before  laid  down.  The 
authority  ascribed  to  the  civil  magistrate  being  as  hath  been 
eacpressed ;  it  will  be  very  hard  for  any  one  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  the  sovereignty  that  the  Lord  Christ  himself 
hath  in  and  over  his  church  ;  yea,  if  there  be  any  advantage 
on  either  side,  or  a  comparative  pre-eminence,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  cast  upon  that  of  the  magistrate.  Is  the  Lord 
Christ  the  Lord  of  the  souls  and  consciences  of  men?  Hath 
be  dominion  over  them  to  rule  them  in  the  things  of  the 
worship  of  God  ?  It  is  so  with  the  magistrates  also ;  he 
hath  a  universal  power  over  the  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects. Doth  the  Lord  Christ  require  his  disciples  to  do  and 
observe  in  the  worship  of  God  whatever  he  commanded 
them  ?  So  also  may  the  magistrate,  the  rule  and  conduct 
of  conscience  in  these  matters  belonging  unto  him ;  pro- 
vided that  he  command  nothing  that  may  countenance  vice, 
or  disgrace  the  Deity ;  which,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
oor  Ix^  Jesus  Christ  himself,  not  only  on  the  account  of 
the  perfection  and  rectitude  of  his  own  nature,  but  also  of 
his  commission  from  the  Father,  could  not  do.  Is  the  autho- 
rity of  Christ  the  formal  reason  making  obedience  necessary 
tb  his  commands  and  precepts  ?  So  is  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  in  reference  unto  what  he  requires.  Do  men 
therefore  sin  if  they  neglect  the  observance  of  the  commands 
of  Christ  in  the  worship  of  God,  because  of  his  immediate 
authority  so  to  command  them  binding  their  consciences  ? 
So  do  men  sin  if  they  omit  or  neglect  to  do  what  the  mag^is- 
trate  requires  in  the  worship  of  God  because  of  his  authority, 
without  any  farther  respect.  Hath  the  Lord  Christ  insti- 
tuted two  sacraments  in  the  worship  of  God,  that  is  outward 
risible  signs,  or  symbols,,  of  inward  invisible  or  spiritual 
grace?  The  magistrate  if  he  please  may  institute  and  appoint 
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twenty  under  the  names  of  significant  ceremonies ;  that  is 
'  outward  visible  signs  of  inward  spiritual  grace/  which 
alone  is  the  significancy  contended  about.  Hath  the  ma- 
gistrate this  his  authority  in  and  over  religion  and  the  con- 
sciences of  men  from  Jesus  Christ?  No  more  than  Christ 
hath  his  authority  from  the  magistrate ;  for  he  holds  it  by 
the  law  of  nature  antecedent  to  the  promise  and  coming  of 
Christ.  Might  Christ  in  his  own  person  administer  the 
holy  things  of  the  church  of  Ood  ?  Not  in  the  church  of  the 
Jews,  for  he  '  sprang  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  concerning  which 
nothing  was  spoken  as  to  the  priesthood ;'  only  he  might  in 
that  of  the  gospel,  but  hath  judged  meet  to  commit  the 
actual  administration  of  them  to  others.  So  it  is  with  the 
magistrate  also.  Thus  far  then  Christ  and  the  magistrate 
seem  to  stand  on  even  or  equal  terms;  but  there  are  two 
things  remaining  that  absolutely  turn  the  scale  and  cast  the 
advantage  on  the  magistrate's  side.  For,  first.  Men  may  do 
and  practise  many  things  in  the  worship  of  God  which  the 
Lord  Christ  hath  nowhere,  nor  by  any  means  required  ;  yea, 
to  think  that  his  word,  or  the  revelation  of  his  mind  and  will 
therein,  is  the  sole  and  adequate  rule  of  religious  worship, 
is  reported  as  an  opinion  foolish,  absurd,  and  impious, 
and  destructive  of  all  government.  If  this  be  not  supposed, 
not  only  the  whole  design  of  our  author  in  this  book 
is  defeated,  but  our  whole  controversy  also  is  composed 
and  at  an  end.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  must  do 
or  practise  any  thing  in  that  way,  but  what  is  prescribed, 
appointed,  and  commanded  by  the  magistrate,  upon  pain  of 
sin,  schism,  rebellion,  and  all  that  follows  thereon.  To 
leave  this  unasserted  is  all  that  the  nonconformists  would 
desire  in  order  unto  peace.  Comprehension  and  indulgence 
would  ensue  thereon.  Here  I  think  the  magistrate  hath  the 
advantage.  But  that  which  follows  will  make  it  yet  more 
evident ;  for  secondly.  Suppose  the  mi^istrate  require  any 
thing  to  be  done  and  observed  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
the  Lord  Christ  require  the  quite  contrary  in  a  man's  own  ap- 
prehension, so  that  he  is  as  well  satisfied  in  his  apprehension 
of  his  mind  as  he  can  be  of  any  thing  that  is  proposed  to 
his  faith  and  conscience  in  the  word  of  God ;  in  this  case 
he  is  to  obey  mtigistrate,  and  not  Christ,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn  ;  unless  all  confusion  and  disorder  be  admitted  an 
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entrance  into  the  world.  Yea,  but  this  seems  directly  con- 
trary to  that  rule  of  the  apostles,  which  hath  such  an  CTi- 
dence  and  power  of  rational  conviction  attending  it,  that 
they  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  their  adversaries,  and  those 
persons  of  as  perverse  corrupt  minds  and  prejudicate  en 
gagements  against  them  and  their  cause,  as  ever  lived  in 
the  world  ;  namely,  '  Whether  it  be  meet  to  obey  God  or 
man,  judge  ye.'  But  we  are  told,  that  '  this  holds  only  in 
greater  matters ;'  the  logic  (by  the  way)  of  which  distinction, 
is  as  strange  as  its  divinity.  For  if  the  formal  reason  of  the 
difference  intimated,  arise  from  the  comparison  between  the 
Authority  of  God  and  man,  it  holds  equally  as  to  all  things 
small  or  great  that  they  may  be  oppositely  concerned  in. 
Besides,  who  shall  judge  what  is  small,  or  what  is  great,  in 
things  of  this  nature  ?  '  Cave  ne  titubes.'  Grant  but  the 
least  judgment  to  private  men  themselves  in  this  matter,  and 
the  whole  fabric  tumbles ;  if  the  magistrate  be  judge  of  what 
IS  great  and  of  what  is  little,  we  are  still  where  we  were 
without  hopes  of  delivery.  And  this  to  me  is  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  magistrate  above  Christin 
this  matter.  Some  of  the  old  Irish  have  a  proverbial  speech 
amongst  them, '  That  if  Christ  had  not  been  Christ  when  he 
was  Christ,  Patrick  had  been  Christ ;'  but  it  seems  now  that 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  Christ,  yet  we  have  another 
that  is  so  also  ;  that  is  lord  over  the  souls  and  consciences  of 
men ;  and  what  can  be  said  more  of  him,  '  who  sits  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  shews  himself  to  be  God  V 

As  we  formerly  said,  nonconformists  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  mysteries  of  things  of  this  nature,  must 
needs  desire  to  know  whether  these  be  the  avowed  principles 
of  the  church  of  England,  or  whether  they  are  only  inventions 
to  serve  a  present  turn  of  the  pursuit  of  some  men's  designs. 
Are  all  the  old  ple&s  of  the  '  jus  divinum'  of  episcopacy,  of 
example  and  direction  apostolical,  of  a  parity  of  reason 
between  the  condition  of  tbe  church  whilst  under  extraordi- 
nary officers,  and  whilst  under  ordinary ;  of  the  power  of  the 
church  to  appoint  ceremonies  for  decency  and  order,  of  the 
consistency  of  Christian  liberty  with  the  necessary  practice 
of  indifferent  things,  of  the  pattern  of  the  churches  of  old, 
which  (whether  duly  or  otherwise  we  do  not  now  determine) 
liave  been  insisted  on  in  this  cause,  swallowed  all  up  in  this 
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abyss  of  magistratical  omuipotency,  which  plainly  render» 
them  useless  and  unprofitable  ?  How  unhappy  hath  it  been 
llimt  the  Christian  world  was  not  sooner  blessed  with  this 
great  discovery  of  the  only  way  and  means  of  putting  a 
final  end  unto  all  religious  contests  ?  That  he  should  not 
vntil  now  appear, 

Qui  genot  hoinanain  ingenio  saperarit,  et  omoes 
PiraMtrinxit  stell«s,  exortos  ut  stberiot  lol. 

But  every  age  produceth  not  a  Columbus.  Many  indeed 
have  been  the  disputes  of  learned  men  about  the  power  of 
Magistrates  in  and  concerning  religion.  With  us  it  is  stated 
in  the  recorded  actings  of  our  sovereign  princes,  in  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  the  acts  of  parliament  concerning 
it^  with  other  authentic  writings  explanatory  thereof.  Some 
httve  denied  him  any  concern  herein ;  our  author  is  none  6f 
them ;  but  rather  like  the  phrenetic  gentleman  who,  when  he 
n^  accused  in  former  days  for  denying  the  corporeal  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  replied  in  his  own  de- 
fence, that  he  '  believed  him  to  be  present  booted  and 
spurred  as  he  rode  to  Capernaum/  He  hath  brought  him 
in  booted  and  spurred,  yea,  armed  cap-a-pte  into  the  church 
of  Ood,  and  given  all  power  into  his  hands  to  dispose  of  the 
worship  of  God  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  And 
that  not  with  respect  unto  outward  order  only,  but  with 
direct  obligation  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 

But  doubtless  it  is  the  wisdom  of  sovereign  princes  to 
beware  of  this  sort  of  enemies ;  persons  who  to  promote 
their  own  interest  make  ascriptions  of  such  things  unto 
them,  as  they  cannot  accept  of  without  the  utmost  hazard 
of  the  displeasure  of  God.  Is  it  meet  that  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  any,  they  should  invade  the  prerogative  of  God, 
or  set  themselves  down  at  his  right  hand  in  the  throne  of 
bis  only-begotten  son  ?  I  confess  they  are  no  way  concerned 
in  what  others  for  their  advantage'  sake,  as  they  suppose, 
will  ascribe  unto  them,  which  they  may  sufficiently  disown 
by  scorn  and  silence.  Nor  can  their  sin  involve  them  in 
any  guilt.  It  was  not  the  vain  acclamation  of  the  multitude 
unto  Herod, '  the  voice  of  God  and  not  of  man,'  but  his  own 
arrogant  satisfaction  in  that  blasphemous  assignation  of 
divine  glory  to  him,  that  exposed  him  to  the  judgments 
and  vengeance  of  God.    When  the  princes  of  lisrael  found 
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by  the  answer  of  the  Reubenites  that  they  had  not  trans- 
gressed against  the  law  of  God's  worship^  in  adding  unto  it 
or  altering  of  it,  which  they  knew  would  have  been  a  proTO- 
cation  not  to  have  been  passed  over  without  a  recompense 
of  revenge ;  they  replied  unto  them,  'Now  have  you  delivered 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;'  and  it  is 
to  be  desired  that  all  the  princes  of  the  Israel  of  God  in  the 
world,  all  Christian  potentates,  would  diligently  watch 
against  giving  admission  unto  any  such  insinuations  as 
would  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 

For  my  own  part,  such  is  my  ignorance,  that  I  know 
not  that  any  magistrate  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
unless  it  were  Nebuchadnezzar,  Caius  Caligula,  Domitian, 
and  persons  like  to  them,  ever  claimed  or  pretended  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  here  assigned  unto  them.     The  instances 
of  the  laws  and  edicts  of  Constantine  in  the  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  the  worship  of  God,  of  Theodosius  and  Gratian, 
Arcadius,  Martian,  and  other  emperors  of  the  east  remain- 
ing in  the  Code  and  Novels ;  the  capitular  of  the  western 
etnperors,  and  laws  of  Gothish  kings,  the  right  of  ecclesii* 
aatical  jurisdiction  inherent  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
nation,  and  occasionally  exercised  in  all  ages,  are  of  no  con.- 
eemment  in  this  matter.     For  no  man  denies  but  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  supreme  magistrate  to  protect  and  farther 
the  true  religion  and  right  worship  of  God,  by  all  ways  and 
means  suited  and  appointed  of  God  thereunto.    To  encou- 
rage the  professors  thereof,  to  protect  them  from  wrong  and 
violence,  to  secure  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
is  doubtless  incumbent  on  them.    Whatever  under  pretence 
of  religion  brings  actual  disturbance  unto  the  peace  of  man^- 
kind,  they  may  coerce  and  restrain.    When  religion,  as  es- 
tablished in  any  nation  by  law,  doth  or  may  interest  the 
professors  of  it,  or  guides  in  it,  in  any  privileges,  advantages, 
or  secular  emoluments,  which  are  subject  and  liable,  as 
all  human  concerns,  to  doubts,  controversies,  and  litigious 
contests  in  their  security  and  disposal,  all  these  things  de- 
pend merely  and  solely  on  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  by 
whose  authority  they  are  originally  granted,  and  by  whose 
jurisdictive  power  both  the  persons  vested  with  them,  and 
themselves  are  disposable.    But  for  an  absolute  power  over 
the  consciences  of  men  to  bind  or  oblige  them  formally 
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thereby,  to  do  whatever  they  shall  require  in  the  worship  of 
God,  so  as  to  make  it  their  sin  deserving  eternal  damnation 
not  so  to  do,  without  any  consideration  whether  the  things 
are  true  or  false,  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  or  otherwise, 
yea,  though  they  are  apprehended  by  them  who  are  so  obliged 
to  practise  them  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  that 
this  hath  hitherto  been  claimed  by  any  magistrate,  unless 
•uch  as  those  before  mentioned,  I  am  yet  to  seek.    And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  unto  them  who  are  not  satis- 
fied that  what  is  so  prescribed  unto  them  will  be  accepted 
widi  God.    For  whereas  in  all  that  men  do  in  the  worship 
of  God,  they'ought  to  be  fully  persuaded  of  its  acceptable- 
ness  to  God  in  their  own  minds,  seeing  '  whatever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin ;'  he  that  doubteth  is  in  a  very  little  better  capa- 
city to  serve  God  on  such  injunctions,  Uian  he  who  appre- 
hendeth  them  to  be  directly  contrary  to  his  mind. 

If  an  edict  were  drawn  up  for  the  settlement  of  religion 
and  religious  worship  in  any  Christian  nation,  according  to 
the  principles  and  directions  before  laid  down,  it  may  be 
there  would  be  no  great  strife  in  the  world  by  whom  it 
should  be  first  owned  and  espoused.  For  it  must  be  of  this 
importance. 

'  Whereas  we  have  a  universal  and  absolute  power  over 
the  consciences  of  all  our  subjects  in  things  appertaining 
to  the  worship  of  God  ;  so  that  if  we  please  we  can  intro- 
duce new  duties,  never  yet  heard  of,  in  the  most  important 
parts  of  religion,  (p.  80.)  and  may  impose  on  them  in  the 
practice  of  religion  and  divine  worship  what  we  please;  so 
that  in  our  judgment  it  doth  not  countenance  vice,  nor  dis- 
grace the  Deity,  (p.  85.)  and  whereas  this  power  is  natu- 
rally inherent  in  us,  not  given  or  granted  unto  us  by  Jesus 
Christ,  but  belonged  to  us,  or  our  predecessors  before  ever 
he  was  bom,  nor  is  expressed  in  the  Scripture,  but  rather 
supposed;    and    this    being   such   as    that  we   ourselves 
if  we  would,  whether  we  be  man  or  woman'  (here  France 
must  be   excepted  by  virtue  of  the  Salique  law,  though 
the  whole  project  be  principally  calculated  for  that  me- 
ridian), '  might  exercise  the  special  offices  and  duties  of 
religion  in  our  own  person,  especially  that  of  the  priesthood, 
though  we  are  pleased  to  transfeir  the  exercise  of  it  unto 
others ;  and  whereas  all  our  prescriptions,  impositions,  and 
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hijaDCtionSy  in  these  things,  do  immediately  affect  and  bind 
the  consciences  of  our  subjects  because  they  are  ours,  whe- 
tiler  they  be  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  so  long  as  in  our 
judgment  they  neither,  as  was  said,  countenance  vice  nor 
disgrace  the  Deity,  we  do  enact  and  ordain  as  followeth/ 

(Here,  if  you  please,  you  may  intersert  the  scheme  of 
religion  given  us  by  our  author  in  his  second  chapter,  and 
add  unto  it,  *  that  because  sacrifices  were  a  way  found  out 
by  honest  men  of  old,  to  express  their  gratitude  unto  God 
thereby,  so  great  and  necessary  a  part  of  our  religious  duty ; 
it  be  enjoined  that  the  use  of  them  be  again  revived;  seeing 
tliere  is  nothing  in  them  that  offends  against  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  the  power  to  be  expressed ;  and  that  men  in  all 
places  do  offer  up  bulls  and  goats,  sheep  and  fowls,  to  God;' 
with  as  many  other  institutions  of  the  like  nature,  as  shall 
be  thought  meet.)  Hereunto  add, 

'  Now  our  express  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  every  man 
inay,  and  do  think  and  judge  what  he  pleaseth  concerning 
the  things  enjoined  and  enacted  by  us ;  for  what  have  we  to 
do  with  their  thoughts  and  judgments  ?  they  are  under  the 
empire  and  dominion  of  conscience,  which  we  cannot  invade 
if  we  would ;  they  may  if  they  please  judge  them  inconve* 
nienty  foolish,  absurd,  yea,  contrary  to  the  mind,  will,  t^nd 
law  of  God  :  our  only  intention,  will,  and  pleasure  is,  to  bind 
them  to  the  constant  observation  and  practice  of  them,  and 
that  under  the  penalties  of  hanging  and  damnation.' 

I  know  not  any  expression  in  such  an  impious  and  fu- 
tilous  edict,  that  may  not  be  warranted  out  of  the  principle! 
of  this  discourse ;  the  main  parts  of  it  being  composed 
out  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  it,  and  those  used,  to  the 
best  of  my  understanding,  in  the  sense  fixed  to  them  by  our 
author. 

Now,  as  was  said  before,  I  suppose  Christian  princes 
will  not  be  earnest  in  their  contests,  who  shall  first  own  the 
authority  intimated,  and  express  it  in  a  suitable  exercise. 
And  if  any  one  of  them  should  put  forth  his  hand  wto  it,  he 
will  find  lliat 

Furiarum  maxima  jiuta 

AccutMit,  et  mBAibus  prohibet  contingere  mensai. 

There  is  one  who  lays  an  antecedent  claim  to  a  sole  interest 
in  this  power,  and  that  bottomed  onother  manner  of  preten- 
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•iims  than  tny  as  yet  have  been  pleaded  in  their  behalf.  For. 
the  power  and  authority  here  ascribed  onto  princes,  is  none 
other  bat  that  which  is  claimed  by  the  pope  of  Rome  with 
some  few  enlargements,  and  appropriated  unto  him  by  his 
canonists  and  conrtiers.  Only  here  the  old  gentleman  (as  he 
is  called  by  onr  audior)  hath  the  advantage ;  that  beside  the 
precedency  of  his  claim,  it  being  entered  on  record  at  .least 
six  or  seven  hundned  years,  before  any  pzootor  or  advocate 
appeared  in  the  behalf  of  princes,  he  hath  forestalled  them 
all  in  the  pretence  of  infallibility ;  which  doubtless  is  a  mat- 
ter of  singular  use  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  contended 
about.  For  some  men  are  so  peevish  as  to  think  that  thus 
to  deal  with  religion  and  the  consciences  of  men,  belongs  to 
none  but  him,  who  is  absolutely,  yea,  essentially  so»  that  is 
ikifidlible.  For  as  we  have  now  ofken  said  (as  contrary  to 
their  design  men  in  haste  oftentimes  speak  the  .same  tl^grs 
over  and  over)  as  to  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  per- 
sons and  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  the  sovereign  disposal  of 
all  the  civil  and  political  concernments  of  religion  which  is 
vested'  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  nation,  and  by  sundry 
acts  of  parliament  is  declared  so  to  be»  I  shall  be  always 
ready  to  plead  the  right  of  our  kings,  and  all  Christian  kings 
whatever,  against  the  absurd  pleas  and  pretences  of  the  pope ; 
so  as  to  this  controversy  between  him  and  such  princes  as 
shall  think  meet  to  contend  with  him  about  it,  concemiDg 
the  power  over  the  consciences  of  men  before  described,  I 
shall  not  interpose  myself  in  the  scuffle ;  as  being  fully  sa- 
tisfied they  are  contending  about  that  which. belongs  to 
neither  of  them. 

Bui  what  reason  is  there,  why  this  power  should  not  be 
extended  unto  the  inward  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  men 
about  the  worship  of  Ood,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  them 
in  pure  spiritual  acts  of  that  worship  ?  The  power-  asserted 
I  presume  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  from  (3od;  though  I 
can  scarce  meet  with  the  communication  and  derivation  of  it 
from  him  in  this  discourse.  But  whereas,  it  is  granted  on 
all  hands,  that '  the  powers  that  be  are  of  Ood,'  and  that  none 
can  have  authority  over  another,  unless  it  be  originally 
given  him  from  above ;  I  desire  to  be  informed  why  the  other 
part  of  the  power  mentioned,  namely,  over  the  thoughts, 
judgments,  and  apprehensions  of  men  in  the  things  of  the 
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worship  of  God,  should  not  be  invested  in  the  magisirate 
also ;  that  so  he  having  declared  what  is  to  be  believed, 
thought,  and  judged  in  such  things,  all  men  should  be  obliged 
80  to  believe,  think,  and  judge ;  for  this  power  God  can  give, 
and  hath  given  it  unto  Jesus  Christ.  I  presume  it  will  be 
said,  that  this  was  no  way  needful  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  human  society,  which  is  the  end  for  which  all  this 
power  is  vested  in  the  magistrate.  For  let  men  believe, 
think,  and  judge  what  they  please,  so  long  as  their  outward 
actings  are,  or  may  be  overruled,  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
public  disturbance.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mighty  uneasy 
condition  for  mankind ;  namely,  to  live  continually  in  a  con- 
tradiction between  their  judgments  and  their  practices, 
which  in  this  case  is  allowed  to  be  incident  unto  them. 
Constantly  to  judge  one  way  best  and  most  according  to  the 
mind  of  God  in  his  worship,  and  constantly  to  practise 
another,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  prove  like  the  conflicting 
of  vehement  vapours  with  their  contrary  qualities,  that 
at  one  time  or  other  will  produce  an  earthquake.  How 
then  if  men,  weary  of  this  perplexing  distorting  condition  of 
things  in  their  minds,  should  be  provoked  to  run  to  excesses 
and  inordinate  courses  for  their  freedom  and  rest,  such  as  our 
author  excellently  displays  in  all  their  hideous  colours  and 
appearances,  and  which  are  really  pernicious  to  human 
policy  and  society  ?  Were  it  not  much  better  that  all  these 
inconveniences  had  been  prevented  in  the  first  instance,  by 
taking  care  that  the  faith,  thoughts,  persuasions,  and  judg- 
ments of  all  subjects  about  the  things  of  God,  should  be 
absolutely  bound  up  unto  the  declared  conceptions  of  their 
rulers  in  these  matters  ?  Let  it  not  be  pretended  that 
is  impossible,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  liberty  of  the 
of  men,  as  rational  creatures  guiding  and  determining  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  reason  of  things  and  undop- 
standings.  For  do  but  fix  the  declared  will  of  the  ruler,  in 
the  room  and  place  of  divine  revelation  (which  is  no  hard 
matter  to  do,  which  some  actually  do  universally,  and  onr  au- 
thor as  to  a  great  share  and  proportion),  and  the  oUigaftiQii 
sought  after  to  prevent  all  inconveniences  in  govemment,laUs 
as  full  and  directly  upon  the  minds,  thoughts,  and  judgments 
of  men,  as  upon  any  of  their  outward  actions.  And  this, 
for  the  substance  of  it,  is  now  pleaded  for ;  seeing  it  is  pro- 
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tanded  that  in  all  things  dobions^  where  men  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  that  it  is  the  will  of  Gbd  diat  they  should  do  a 
thing  or  no,  the  declaration  of  the  magistrate  determines  not 
only  their  practice,  but  their  judgment  also,  and  gives  them 
that  full  persusion  of  their  minds  which  is  indispensably 
required  unto  their  acting  in  such  things ;  and  that  faith 
which  frees  them  from  sin ;  *  for  he  that  doubteth,  is  damned 
if  he  eat/ 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  there  will  be  no  need  hereof; 
for  let  men  think  and  judge  what  they  please,  whilst  they  are 
convinced  and  satisfied  that  it  is  their  duty  not  to  practise 
any  thing  outwardly  in  religion  but  what  is  prescribed  by 
their  rulers,  it  is  not  possible  that  any  public  evil  should 
ensue  upon  their  mentaJ  conceptions  only.  We  observed  be- 
fore,  that  the  condition  described  is  exceedingly  uneasy ; 
which  I  suppose  will  not  be  denied  by  men  who  have  seri- 
ously considered,  what  it  is  either  to  judge  or  practise  any 
thing  that  lies  before  them  with  reference  unto  the  judgment 
of  God.  And  that  which  should  tie  men  up  to  rest  perpetu- 
ally in  such  a  restless  state,  is  as  it  seems  a  mere  conviction 
of  their  duty.  They  ought  to  be,  and  are  supposed  to  be, 
convinced  that  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
their  minds  and  judgments,  but  to  submit  in  their  outward 
practice  universally  to  the  laws  of  men  that  are  over  them. 
And  this  sense  and  conviction  of  duty,  is  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity unto  public  tranquillity,  in  all  that  contrariety  and  oppo- 
sion  of  sentiments  unto  established  religion  and  forms  of 
worship  that  may  be  imagined.  But  if  this  be  so,  why  will 
not  the  same  conviction  and  sense  of  duty  restrain  them, 
who  do  peaceably  exercise  the  worship  of  God  according  to 
the  light  and  dictates  of  their  consciences,  from  any  actings 
whatever  that  may  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  ?  Duty,  nakedly  considered,  is  even  as  such,  the 
greatest  obligation  on  the  minds  of  men;  and  the  great  se- 
curity of  others  in  their  actings  ariseth  frofai  thence.  But 
the  more  it  is  influenced  and  advantaged  by  outward  con- 
siderations, the  less  it  is  assaulted  and  opposed  by  things 
grievous  and  perplexing  in  the  way  of  the  discharge  of  it, 
the  more  efficacious  will  be  its  operations  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  security  unto  others  that 
thence  ariseth.     Now  these  advantages  lie  absolutely  on  the 
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part  of  them  who  practise,  or  are  allowed  so  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  light  and  persuasion  in  the  worship  of  Ood, 
wherein  they  are  at  rest  and  full  satisfaction  of  mind ;  and 
not  on  theirs  who  all  their  days  are  bound  up  to  a  perverse 
distorted  posture  of  mind  and  soul,  in  judging  one  thing  to  be 
best  and  most  pleasing  unto  God,  and  practising  of  the  con- 
tiary.  Such  a  one  is  the  man  that  of  all  others  rulers  have 
need,  I  think,  to  be  most  jealous  of.  For  what  security  can 
be  had  of  him,  who  hath  inured  himself  unto  a  continual 
contradiction  between  his  faith  and  his  practice?  For  my 
part,  I  should  either  expect  no  other  measure  from  him  in 
any  other  thing,  nor  ever  judge  that  his  profession  and  ways 
of  actings  are  any  sufficient  indications  of  his  mind  (which 
takes  away  all  security  from  mankind),  or  fear  that  his  con- 
victions of  light  and  knowledge,  as  he  apprehends,  would 
at -one  time  or  other  precipitate  him  into  attempts  of  irregu- 
larity and  violence  for  his  own  relief. 

-—  Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu  RomanecaTeto. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  need  not  look  fiurther 
for  the  disturbance  of  public  peace,  from  them  who  practise 
ontwardly  any  thing  in  the  worship  of  God,  but  what  is  pre- 
scribed, established,  and  enjoined ;  seeing  that  every  such 
practice  is  such  a  disturbance  itself.  I  say  this  pretence  is 
miserably  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  and  contrary  to  the 
common  experience  of  mankind.  If  this  were  so,  the  whole 
world  for  three  hundred  years  lived  in  one  continual  dis- 
turbance and  tumult  upon  the  account  of  Christian  religion^ 
whose  professors  constantly  practised  and  performed  that  in 
the  worship  of  God,  which  was  so  far  from  being  established 
or  approved  by  public  authority,  that  it  was  proscribed  and 
condemned  under  penalties  of  sJl  sorts,  pecuniary,  corporeal, 
and  sanguinary  or  capital.  But  we  see  no  such  matter 
ensued,  nor  the  least  disquietment  unto  the  world,  bnt 
what  was  given  unto  it  by  the  rage  of  bloody  persecutors, 
that  introduced  the  first  convulsions  into  the  Roman  em- 
pire, which  were  never  well  quieted,  but  ended  in  its 
dissolution.  The  experience  also  of  the  present  and  next 
preceding  ages,  casts  this  frivolous  exception  out  of  con- 
nderatibn.  And  as  such  a  practice,  even  against  legal 
prohibitions,  though  it  be  by  the  transgression  of  a  penal 
law,  is  ^et  in  itself  and  just  consequence  remote  enongh 
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from  any  diBtorbance  of  gOTemmeiit  (unleM  we  should 
suppose  that  every  non-observance  of  a  penal  statute  inva- 
lidates the  government  of  a  nation,  which  were  to  fix  it  upon 
such  a  foundation,  as  will  not  afford  it  the  steadiness  of  a 
weathercock) ;  so  being  allowed  by  way  of  exemption,  it 
contains  no  invasion  upon,  or  intrusion  into,  the  rights  of 
others  ;  but  being  accompaniedwidi  the  abridgment  of  the 
]>i!vileges  of  none,  or  the  neglect  of  any  duty  required  to 
ttit  good  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  as  consistent  with,  and 
my  be  as  conducing  to,  public  good  and  tranquillity,  as  any 
order  of  religious  things  in  the  world,  as  shdl  be  elsewhere 
demonstrated. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  only  answer  to  this  consi- 
deration is,  that  men  who  plead  for  indulgence  and  liberty 
of  conscience  in  the  worship  of  God  according  to  his  word, 
and  the  light  which  he  hath  given  them  therein,  have  indeed 
no  conscience  at  all,  and  so  are  not  to  be  believed  as  to  what 
they  profess  against  sinister  and  evil  practices.  This  flail 
I  know  no  fence  against,  but  this  only,  that  they  have  as 
good  and  better  grounds  to  suspect  him  to  have  no  coi^ 
dtrence  at  all,  who  upon  unjust  surmises  shall  so  injuriously 
charge  them,  as  finding  him  in  a  direct  transgression  of  the 
principal  rules  that  conscience  is  to  be  guided  and  directed 
by,  than  he  hath  to  pronounce  such  a  judgment  concerning 
them  and  their  sincerty  in  what  they  profess.  And  whether 
6uch  mutual  censures  tend  not  to  the  utter  overthrow  of 
all  peace,  love,  and  security  amongst  mankind,  is  easy  to  de- 
termine. Certainly  it  is  the  worst  game  in  the  world  for  the 
public,  to  have  men  bandying  suspicions  one  against  an- 
other; and  thereon  managing  mutual  charges  of  all  that 
they  do  surmise,  or  what  else  they  please  to  give  the  coun- 
tenance of  surmise  unto. 

I  acknowledge  the  notion  insisted  on,  namely, '  that 
whilst  men  reserve  to  themselves  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  judging  what  they  please,  or  what  seems  good  unto  them 
in'matters  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  God,  they  ought  to 
esteem  it  their  duty  to  practise  in  all  things  according  to 
the  prescription  of  their  rulers,  though  every  way  contrary 
unto,  and  inconsistent  with,  their  own  judgments  and  per- 
i^iiiasibns,  unless  it  be  in  things  that  countenance  vice  or 
di$^ce  the  Deity'  (whereof  yet  it  may  be,  it  wiu  not  be 
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ti)oogbt  meet  tliat  they  themBelves  should  judge  foi  them- 
•alve*  ^d  their  own  practice,  seeiqg  they  may  extend  their 
(MBceptiona  about  what  doth  so  nnto  such  minute  iaBtaoeea 
u  wo^d  fruBtrate  the  whole  design),  is  exceedingly  accom- 
modated to  the  corrupt  luats  and  affectioiu  of  men,  and 
■nited  to  make  provision  for  their  secarity  in  this  world,  by 
an  exemption  from  the  indispensable  command  of  professii^ 
the  tcuth  communicated  and  known  unto  them  i  a  senas  of 
the  obligation  whereof,  hath  hitherto  exposed'  innumen^ile 
ItenoDs  in  all  ages  to  great  difficulties,  dangers,  and  suffer* 
iogSf  yea,  to  death,  the  height  and  sum  of  all.  For  whereas 
mtfi  have  been  persuaded  that '  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
voto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  ia  made 
onto  salvation;'  the  latter  clause  is  in  many  cases  hereby 
vuffideptly  soperseded ;  and  the  troublesome  duty  seauisg 
to  be  required  ia  it,  is  removed  out  of  the  way.  It  will  not, 
it  .may  be,  be  so  easy  to  prove  that  in  the  religion  of  th« 
-  A^aboinetans  there  is  any  thing  enjoiaed  in  practice, -  thNt 
■V^  4h«ctly  fall  und^r  the  limitations  assigned  unto  th« 
«ompliance  with  the  ^^mmauds  of  superiors  contended 
fpE.  And  therefore  let  a. man  but  retain  his  own  apprehen- 
ItOBB  conceraiag  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gospel,  it  may  ba 
Ifffrfai  for  him,  yea,  be  his  duty,  to  observe  the  worship  en- 
jf^iped  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  if  his  lot  fall  to  live  under 
^  power  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  any  sovereign  prino* 
•^the  same  persnasiQn.  But  the  case  is  clear  in  the  relij^ 
^f,  the  Papists,  which  is  under  the  protectiiin  of  the  greatelt 
nvmbw  of  supreme  magistiates  ip  Eprope.  It  wijl  not  ht 
pntended,  I  suppose,  by  our  author,,  that  there  is  any  thing 
jn-tbe  confession  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  impoted  l^xt 
op  the  practices  of  men,  that  directly  gives  oonntenanM 
vlitD'  any  immorality,  especially  ,aa  the  sense  of  .Uiat  term  i$ 
by  him  stated ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  ordiDsry  men  to 
prove  and  satisfy  themselves,  that  there  is  aught  in  their 
modes  of  worship  of  such  a  tendency,  as  to  cast  disgrace 
upon  the  Deity;  especially  considering  witli  how  much 
learning  and  diligence  the  charge  of  any  such  miscarriage  ia 
endeavoured  to  be  answered  and  removed;  all  which  pleas 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  before  a  man  can  make  sedately  a  de- 
terminate judgment  of  the  contrary.  Let  then  men's  judg- 
ments be  what  they  will  in  the  matters  of  difference  betwe«'& 
«2 
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Btotestants  and  Papists,  it  is  on  this  hypothesis,  the  duty  of 
tf^that  live  under  die  dominion  of  soTereign  popish  princes, 
dniwardly  to  comply  with  and  practise  that  religious  wor- 
ship that.is  commanded  by  them  and  enjoined.   The  case  is 
'  the- same  also  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews.    Now  as  this 
eiuBts  a  reflection  of  incredible  folly  and  unexpiable  guilt 
iipon  all  Protestant  martyrs,  in  casting  away  their  own  lives, 
and  disobeying  the  commands  of  their  lawful  sovereigns, 
so  it  exposeth  all  the  Protestants  in  the  world,  who  are  still 
m  the  same  condition  of  subjection,  to  the  severe  censures 
of  impiety  and  rebellion;  and  must  needs  exasperate  their 
rulers  to  pursue  them  to  destruction,  under  pretence  of  un- 
warrantable obstinacy  in  them.    For  if  we  wholly  take  ofi^ 
tfiie  protection  of  conscience  in  this  matter,  and  its  subjec- 
'  lion  to  the  authority  of  Ood  alone,  there  is  no  plea  left  to 
eteuse  dissenting  Protestants  from  the  guilt  of  such  crimes, 
as  may  make  men  justly  cry  out  against  them  as  the  Jews 
did  against  St.  Paul, '  Away  with  them,  away  with  them,  it 
is  not  meet  that  such  fellows  should  live ;'  or, '  Protestantes 
ad  leones,'  according  to  the  old  cry  of  the  pagans  against 
the  primitive  Christians.    But  if  this  should  prove  to  be  a 
way  of  teaching  and  justifying  the  grossest  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  that  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of,  a  means 
to  cast  off  all  regard  unto  the  authority  of  God  over  the 
ways  and  lives  of  men,  all  the  rhetoric  in  the  world  shall 
never  persuade  me  that  God  hath  so  moulded  and  framed 
the  order  and  state  of  human  affairs,  that  it  should  be  any 
way  needful  to  the  preservation  of  public  peace  and  tran- 
qnillity.    Openness,  plainness  of  heart,  sincerity  in  our  ac- 
tions and  professions,  generous  honesty,  and  a  universal 
respect  in  all  things  to  the  supreme  rector  of  all,  the  great 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  an  endeavour  to  comply 
<vrith  his  present  revealed  mind  and  future  judgment,  are  far 
better  foundations  for,  and  ligaments  of,  public  peace  and 
quietness.    To  make  this  the  foundation  of  our  political 
superstructure,  that  '  divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  CsBsar 
habet,'  God  hath  immediate  and  sole  power  over  the  minds 
and  inward  thoughts  of  men ;  but  the  magistrate  over  the 
,  exercise  of  those  thoughts  in  things  especially  belonging  to 
ike  worship  of  God,  and  in  the  same  instances,  seems  not 
to  prognostic9ite  a  stable  or  durable  building.  The  prophet 
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wttB  not  of  that  mind  of  old,  who  in  the  name  of  God  blamed 
the  people  for  willingly  walking  after  the  commandment  of 
their  ruler,  in  concerns  of  worship  not  warranted  by  divine 
appointment ;  nor  was  Daniel  so,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  prohibition  made  against  his  praying  in  his  house» 
continued  to  do  so  three  times  a  day. 

Buty  besides  all  this,  I  do  not  see  how  this  hypothesis  it 
necessarily  subservient  to  the  principal  design  of  the  author, 
but  it  taiay  be  as  well  improved  to  quite  distant,  yea,  con- 
trary ends  and  purposes.     His  design  plainly  is  to  have  one 
fabric  of  religion  erected,  one  form  of  external  worship  en- 
acted  and  prescribed>  which  all  men  should  be  compelled  by 
penalties  to  the  outward  profession  and  observance  of ;  these 
penalties  he  would  have  to  be  such  as  should  not  fail  of 
their  end,  namely,  of  taking  away  all  professed  dissent  from 
his  religious  establishment ;  which  if  it  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  destruction  and  death  of  multitudes,  they  also 
are  not  to  be  forborne.   Now  how  this  ensues  from  the  fore* 
.mentioned  principle  I  know  not.  For  a  supreme  magistrate, 
finding  that  the  minds  of  very  many  of  his  subjects  are  ia 
their  judgments  and  persuasions  engaged  in  a  dissent  unto 
the  religion  established  by  him,  or  somewhat  in  it,  or  some 
part  of  it,  especially  in  things  of  practical  worship,  though 
he  should  be  persuaded  that  he  hath  so  far  a  power  over 
.t)ieir  consciences  as  to  command  them  to  practise  contrupy 
to  their  judgment,  yet  knowing  their  minds  and  persuasions 
to  be  out  of  his  feach  and  exempted  from  his  jurisdiotion, 
why  may  he  not  think  it  meet  and  conducing  to  public  tran- 
quility and  all  the  ends  of  his  government,  even  the  good  of 
the  whole  community  committed  to  his  charge,  rather  tp 
indulge  them  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  exercise  of  the 
worship  of  God  according  to  their  own  light,  than  always  to 
bind  them  up  unto  that  unavoidable  disquietment  which  will 
ensue  upon  the  conflict  in  their  minds  between  their  judg- 
ments and  their  practices,  if  he  should  oblige  them  as  is 
desired.     Certainly,  as  in  truth  and  reality,  so  according  to 
this  principle  he  hath  power  so  to  do.    For  to  fancy  him 
such  a  power  over  the  religion  and  consciences  of  his  sub* 
jects,  as  that  he  should  be  inevitably  bound  on  all  occur- 
rences and  in  all  conditions  of  affairs,  to  impose  upon*tb(Sm 
the  necessary  observation  of  one  form  of  worshi^^ia  di|sl 
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ilrlMioh  woiild  quiokly  etpose  him  to  ihextridable  troubles. 
And  imitanoet  of  bU  sorts  might  be  multiplied  to  shew  the 
iMtculous  folly  of  such  a  conception.  Nay^  it  implies  a  per- 
febt  contradiction  to  what  is  disputed  before.  For  if  he  be 
obliged  to  setUe  and  impose  such  a  form  on  all,  it  must  be 
because  there  was  a  necessity  of  somewhat  aoitecedent  to 
Us  impositidn,  whence  his  obligation  to  impose  it  did  arise. 
And  on  such  a  supposition  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  after  his 
liberty  or  his  power  in  these  things,  seeing  by  his  duty  he 
h  absolutely  determined,  and  whatever  that  be  which  doth 
so  determine  him  and  put  an  obligation  upon  him>  it  doth 
indispensably  do  the  same  on  his  subjects  also ;  which  as  it 
is  known  utterly  excludes  the  authority  pleaded  for. 

This  principle,  dierefore,  indeed  asserts  his  liberty  to  do 
what  he  judgeth  meet  in  thetfe  matters,  but  contains  nothing 
in  it  to  oblige  him  to  judge,  that  it  may  tuot  be  meet  and 
most  conducing  unto  all  the  ends  of  his  govemnient  to  in- 
dulge unto  the  consciences  of  men  peaceaUe  (espedally  if 
complying  with  him  in  all  the  ftindainentals  of  the  religion 
which  himself  professeth),  the  iibertjr  tH  wMshippit^  God 
according  to  what  they  apprehend  of  his  i6Wn  mind  and  will. 
And  let  an  application  of  this  principle  be  made  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  nation,  wherein  there  are  so  great  multi- 
tudes of  persons  peaceable  and  not  unuseful  unto  public 
good,  who  dissent  from  the  present  establishment  of  out- 
ward worship,andhave  it  not  in  their  power  eifther  to  change 
their  judgments  or  to  practise  contrary  %xito  th^m;  and  as 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  supreme  magistrate  to  indulge  them 
in  their  own  way,  so  it  will  prove  to  be  his  interest  as  he  is 
the  spring  and  centre  of  public  peace  and  prosperity. 

Neither  doth  it  appear  that  in  this  discourse  our  author 
hath  had  any  regard  either  to  the  real  principles  of  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  as  stated  in  this  nation.  Or  to  his 
own,  which  are  fictitious ;  but  yet  such  ais  ought  to  be  obliga- 
tory to  himself ;  his  principal  assertion  is,  that '  the  supreme 
magistrate  hath  power  to  bind  the  consc^iences  of  men  in 
matters  of  religion,'  that  is,  by  laws  and  edicts  to  that  pur- 
pose, Now  the  highest  and  most  obligatory  way  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate's  speaking  in  England,  is  by  acts  Of  pariia- 
ment ;  it  is  therefore  supposed  that  what  is  so  declared  in 
or  aboat  matters  of  religion,  should  be  Obligitoiry  to  the 
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cc)|igcience  of  tbi^  author;  but  yet  quite  otherwise,  p.  69. 
He  sets  himself  to  oppose  and  coudemD  a  public  law  of  the 
land^  on  no  other  ground  than  because  it  stood  in  his  way^ 
ax^  seemed  incompliant  with  his  principles.  For  whereas 
the  law  of  2  and  3  Edw.VI.  which  appointed  two  weekly  days 
for  abstinence  from  flesh,  had  been  amongst  other  reasons 
prefaced  with  this,  'That  the  king's  subjects  having  now  a 
more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  through  the  infinite  mercy  of 
Ood'  (such  canting  language  was  then  therein  used),  *  and 
thereby  the  king's  majesty  perceiving  that  one  meat  of  itself 
was  not  more  holy  than  another,  8cc.  yet  considering  that 
4ue  abstinence  was  a  means  to  virtue,  and  to  subdue  men's 
bodies  to  their  souls  and  spirits,'  8cc.  And  it  being  after 
found  (it  should  seem  by  a  farther  degree  of  light)  that 
JbbQse  expressions^  meeting  with  the  inveterate  opinions  of 
some,  newly  brought  out  of  popery,  had  given  countenance 
to  them  to  teach  or  declare  that  something  of  religion  ivap 
-placed  therein ;  thereon,  by  the  law  made  6  Eliz.  adding 
^mother  weekly  day  to  be  kept  with  the  former  for  the  sam^ 
purpose,  the  former  clause  was  omitted,  and  mention  only 
mpde  therein  of  the  civil  and  politic  reasons  inducing  the 
legislators  thereunto ;  and  withal  a  penalty  of  inflicting. pii- 
nisfa^ent  on  those  who  should  affirm  apd  maintain  that  there 
vas  any  concernment  of  conscience  and  religion  in  thajk 
jBUitter.  This  provision  hath  so  distasted  our  author,  that 
forgetting  it  seems  his  own  design,  he  reproaches  it  with  the 
title  of ' jejnnium  cecilianum ;'  and  thinks  it  so  far  from  obligp 
i]Dg  bis  conscience  to  acquiesce  in  the  determination  thereip 
Higde,  that  be  will  not  allow  it  to  give  law  to  his  tongue  or 
pen ;  but  ('  vexet  censura  columbas')  it  seems  they  are  the 
fanatics  only  that  are  thus  to  be  restrained. 

Moreover,  on  occasion  hereof,  we  might  manifest  hionf 
ftome  other  laws  of  this  land  do  seem  careAiUy  to  avoid  that 
inc^osition  on  conscience,  which  against  law  and  reiason  bp 
.pleadeth  for;  for  instance,  in  that  of  21  Jac.  touching 
usury,  and  the  restraint  of  it  unto  the  sum  therein  esta.- 
blished,  it  was  provided, '  that  no  words  in  this  act  contflmed 
»haU  be  construed  or  expounded  to  allow  the  practice  of 
:ll0a](y  in  point  of  religion  and  conscience*'  And  why  did 
not  the  supreme. magistrate  in  that  law  determine  and  bind 
13b»  cOTtdyanoes  of  men,  by  a  declaration  of  theiz  duty  in  «k 
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point  of  religion  ;  seeing  whether  way  soever  the  detenni- 
natioQ  had  been  made,  neither  would  immorality  have  been 
countenanced,  nor  the  Deity  disgraced  ?  But  plainly  it  is 
rather  declared,  that  he  hath  not  cognizance  of  such  things 
with  reference  to  the  consciences  of  men  to  oblige  them,  or 
set  them  at  liberty,  but  only  power  to  determine  what  may 
be  practised  in  order  to  public  profit  and  peace.  And  there- 
fore the  law  would  neither  bind,  nor  set  at  liberty  the  con- 
sciences of  men  in  such  cases,  which  ie  a  work  for  the  su- 
preme lawgiver  only. 

Neither,  as  it  hath  been  before  observed,  do  the  princi- 
ples here  asserted  and  contended  for,  either  express  or  re- 
present the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  this  nation  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  as  it  is  stated  and  determined  by  themselves 
in  parliament ;  but  rather  bo,  as  to  give  great  offence  and 
Bcandal  to  the  religion  here  professed  and  advantage  to  the 
adversaries  thereof;  for  after  there  appeared  some  ambiguity 
in  those  words  of  the  oath  enacted  I  Eliz.  of  '  testifying  the 
queen  to  be  supreme  governor  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  in  temporal;'  and  many 
doubts  and  scruples  ensued  thereon,  as  though  there  were 
Bssi^ed  to  her  a  power  over  the  consciences  of  her  subjects 
IB  spiritual  things,  or  that  she  had  a  power  herself  to 
order  and  administer  spiritual  things ;  in  6  Eliz.  it  is  en- 
acted by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  oaths  aforesaid  shall 
be  expounded  in  such  form  as  is  set  forth  in  the  admonition 
annexed  to  the  queen's  injunctions,  published  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  where  disclaiming  the  power  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  divine  o£Gces  in  the  church,  or  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  here  by  our  author  aSSxed  to  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate*  her  power  and  authority  is  declared  to  be  a  sove- 
reignty over  all  mpiner  of  persons  bom  within  this  realnij 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  so  that  no  foreign 
power  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  superiority  over  them ;  and 
80  is  this  supremacy  stated  in  the  articles,  anno  1562,  namely, 
an  authority  to  rule  alt  estates  and  degrees  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  supreme  magistrate  by  Qod,  whether  they  be 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and  to  restrain  the  stubborn  or 
evil-doers.  Of  the  things  contended  for  by  our  author,  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  power  over  the  consciences 
ofmea  in  matters  of  religion,  there  ia  not  one  word  in  our 
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laws,  fcut  rather  they  are  both  of  them  rejected  and  con- 
demned. 

I  have  yet  laid  the  least  part  of  that  load  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, which  if  it  be  farther  pressed  it  must  expect  to  be 
burdened  withal,  and  that  from  the  common  suffrage  of 
Christians  in  all  ages.  But  yet  that  I  may  not  transgress 
against  the  design  of  this  short  and  hasty  discourse,  I  shall 
proceed  no  farther  in  the  pursuit  of  it;  but  take  a  little  sur* 
¥ey  of  what  is  here  pleaded  in  its  defence.  Now  this  is  un- 
dertaken and  pursued  in  the  first  chapter,  with  the  two  next 
ensuing,  where  an  end  is  put  to  this  plea.  For  if  I  under- 
stand any  thing  of  his  words  and  expressions,  our  author  ia 
the  beginning  of  his  fourth  chapter,  cuts  down  all  those 
gourds  and  wild  vines  that  he  had  been  planting  in  th<i 
three  preceding ;  for  he  not  only  grants  but  disputes  also 
for  an  obligation  on  the  consciences  t)f  men  antecedent  and 
superior  unto  all  human  laws  and  their  obligation ;  his 
words  are  as  foUoweth,  p.  116.  *It  is  not  because  Bttb* 
jects  are  in  any  thing  free  from  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
power  on  earth,  but  because  they  are  subject  to  a  supi^r 
in  heaven ;  and  they  are  only  then  excused  from  the  dtity 
of  obedience  to  their  sovereign  when  they  cannot  give  it 
without  rebellion  against  God  ;  so  that  it  is  not  origitudly 
any  right  of  their  own  that  exempts  them  from  a  subjecticfti 
to  the  sovereign  power  in  all  things  :  but  it  is  purely  Qo^b 
right  of  governing  his  own  creatures  that  magistrate^  theft 
invade  when  they  make  edicts  to  violate  or  control  his  laws; 
and  those  who  will  take  off  from  the  consciences  of  miiiitt, 
all  obligations  antecedent  to  those  of  human  laws,  insteid 
of  making  the  power  of  princes  supreme,  absolute^  and  aid- 
controllable,  they  utterly  enervate  all  their  authority,  and  eet 
their  subjects  at  perfect  liberty  from  all  their  commandti;*" 

I  know  no  men  thi^t  pretend  to  exemption  from  the  6b» 
ligation  of  human  laws,  but  only  on  this  plea,  that  Qod  hf 
his  law  requires  them  to  do  otherwise ;  and  if  this  be  s<H  tlie 
authority  of  such  laws  as  to  the  consciences  of  men,  ii'iita* 
perseded  by  the  confession  of  this  author.  Allow  therefofe 
but  the  principles  here  expressed,  namely,  that  men  have  a 
superior  power  over  them  in  heaven,  whose  laws,  and  tlie 
'  revelation  of  whose  will  concerning'them,  is  the  snpteiie 
rule  of  their  duty,  whence  an  obligation  is  laid  npon^^tif 
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OMicieiic^  of  dwtg  wh^ie^^  if  <^<i0uiiapd^«  or  not  doing 
what  is  forbidden  by  him,  which  is  superior  unto,  and 
aiQtiipilly  supersedei  all  humaii  comoiands  and  laws  that 
interfere  therewith,  and  I  see  neither  use  of,  nor  place  for, 
*  that  power  of  magistrates  over  the  consciences  of  men, 
Hfhi^h  is  so  earnestly  contended  for.  And  our  author  also 
bi  his  ensuing  discourse  in  that  chapter,  placeth  all  the 
«0CDcity  of  government  in  the  respect  that  the  consciences 
oCmen  haTe  to  the  will  and  command  of  God ;  and  which 
Atff  profess  to  haye ;  which  in  all  these  chapters  he  pleads 
totibe  a  principle  of  all  confusion.  But  it  is  the  first  chapter 
vAich  alone  we  are  now  taking  a  view  of. 

The  only  argument  therein  insisted  on  to  make  good  the 
Meription  unto  the  magistrate  of  the  power  OY«r  religion 
Mid  tiie  consciences  of  men  before  describe4»  is  '  the  abso- 
IflNla '  and  indispensable  necessity  of  it,  unto  public  traa- 
qiiilUty,  which  is  the  principal,  and  most  important  end  of 
gOi^mment.'  In  the  pursuit  of  thJB  argument^  sometimes, 
fms  often,  such  expressions  are  used  conoeming  the  magis- 
tcate's  power,  as  in  a  tolerable  constmction.  declare  it  to  be 
wiiat  no  man  denies  nor  will  contend  abont.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  they  be  interpreted  according  to  the  genius 
and  tenor  of  the  opinion  contended  for,  and  accordingly  we 
will  consider  them.  This  alone,  I  say,  is  that  which  is  here 
pleaded,  or  is  given  in  as  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  dis- 
course. But  after  all,  I  think  that  he  who  shall  set  himself 
seriously  to  find  out  how  any  thing  here  spoken,  hath  a 
direct  and  rational  cogency  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  conclusion  before  laid  down,  will  find  himself  engaged 
in  no  easy  an  undertaking.  We  were  told  I  confess  at  the 
entrance  (so  as  that  we  may  not  complain  of  a  surprisal)  that 
we  must  ei^pect  to  have  invectives  twistqd  with  arguments, 
and  some  such  thing  seems  here  to^  be  aimed  at ;  but  if  a 
logical  chemist  come,  and  make  a  separation  of  the  elements 
of  this  composition,  he  will  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  heap 
.of  the  drossy  invective,  and  scarce  the  least  appearance  of 
any  argument  ore.    Instead  of  sober  rational  arguing. 
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great  aggravations  of  men's  miscarriages  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  dictatea  of  their  conscienceS|  either  real  or  feigned,  edged 
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•gainst^  and  fiercely  reflected  upon^  thoee  whom  he* makes 
his  adTersaries,  and  these  the  same  for  substance^  repeated 
over  and  over  in  a  great  yariety  of  well-plaoed  words^  take 
up  the  greatest  part  of  his  plea  in  this  chapter,  especially 
the  beginning  of  it,  wherein  alone  the  controversy  as  by 
himself  stated  is  concerned. 

But  if  the  power  and  authority  over  religion,  and  fthe 
consciences  of  men  here  ascribed  unto  supreme  magistisiles^ 
be  so  indispensably  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  puUic 
tranquillity  as  is  pretended,  a  man  cannot  butwonderhow 
the  world  hath  been  in  any  age  past  kept  in  any  tolerable 
peace  and  quietness ;  and  how  it  is  any  where  blessed  wtth 
those  ends  of  government  at  this  day.  For  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  task  for  our  author  or  finy  one  else  to  demonstrate'likBt 
die  power  mentioned  hath  ever  been  either  claimed  or  eaRr<- 
cised  by  any  supreme  magistrate  in  Christendom,  or  that  it 
is  so  at  this  day.  The  experience  of  past  and  present  ages 
is  therefore  abundantly  sufficient  to  defeat  4his  preteno^ 
which  is  suffictendy  asserted  without  the  least  ^ppeanmet 
of  proof  or  argument  to  give  it  countenance  or  confiriliatieiit 
or  they  must  be  very  charitable  to  him,  or  ignorant  inthem^- 
selves,  who  will  mistake  invectives  for  arguments.  Theorem 
membrance  indeed  of  these  severities  I  would  willin^yrkiy 
aside,  especially  because  the  very  mention  of  them  secMOt^ 
express  a  higher  sense  of  and  regret  concerning  them  thiH  I 
am  in  the  least  subject  unto,  or  something  that  lookviihrli 
de/iign  of  retaliation ;  but  as  these  things  are  far  Aomsny 
mind,  so  the  continual  returns  that  ahnost  in  every  pi(^I 
•meet  with,  of  high  and  contemptuous  reproaches,  wttt  not 
allow  that  they  be  always  passed  by  without  any  notiee  nr 
remark. 

It  is  indeed  indispensably  necessary  that  public  patoe 
and  tranquillity  be  preserved;  but  that  there  is  any  (thing  tin 
point  of  government  necessary  hereanto«  but  'that^GcuUmwe 
all  spiritual  power  over  the  consciences  of  men^  ?and  ?«iiein 
X>olitical  power  over  their  actings  wherein  pnbliepeMi.twid 
tranquillity  are  concerned,  the  world  hadi:ttOt>hitheilo»is- 
teemed,  nor  do  I  expect  ta  find  it  proved  by  this^aullm^.  \rjf 
these  things  will  not  preserve  the  public  pease,  it  wiU*iiot 
be  kept  if  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  ^tp  persuadeoMii 
linlo  their  duty,    ^e  power  of  €kxl^l>ver4lwieoo8eiM 
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of  men  I  sappose  ia  acknowledged  by  all  who  own  any  such 
tiling  a§  conscience, 0[  believe  there  is  a  God  overall.  Tbat 
also  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority  he  requires  of  men  all 
thai  obedience  unlo  rulers  that  is  any  way  needful  or  expe- 
dient unto  the  preservation  of  the  ends  of  their  rule,  is  a 
truth  standing  firm  on  the  same  foundation  of  universal 
consent,  derived  from  the  law  of  creation  ;  and  his  positive 
commands  to  that  purpose  have  an  evidence  of  his  will  in  ibis 
matter  not  liablt;  to  exception  or  control.  This  couscience 
unto  Gud  our  author  confessetb  (as  we  have  observed  in  his 
fourth  chapter,  to  be  the  great  preservation  and  security  of 
government  and  governors,  with  respect  unto  the  ends  men- 
tioned. And  if  so,  what  becomes  of  all  the  pretences  of  dis- 
order and  confusion  that  will  ensue,  unless  this  power 
over  men's  consciences  be  given  to  the  magistrate  and  taken 
as  it  were  out  of  the  hands  of  God  ?  Nor  ia  it  to  be  supposed 
that  men  will  be  more  true  to  their  consciences,  supposing 
the  reiglement  of  them  in  the  hand  of  men,  than  wheu  they 
are  granted  to  be  in  the  hand  and  power  of  God ;  for  both  at 
present  are  supposed  to  require  the  same  things.  Certainly 
where  conscience  respects  authority,  as  it  always  doth,  the 
more  absolute  and  sovereign  it  apprehends  the  authority  by 
which  it  is  obliged,  the  greater  and  more  firm  will  be  the 
impressions  of  the  obligation  upon  it.  And  in  tbat  capa- 
city of  pre-eminence  it  must  look  upon  the  authority  of 
God  compared  with  the  authority  of  man.  Here  then  lies 
the  security  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  it  is  backed 
by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  to  see  that  all  outward 
actions  are  suitable  unto  what  conscience  toward  God  doth 
in  this  matter  openly  and  unquestionably  require. 

The  pn-ien^c-  uKiced  is.  that  the  placing  of  this  authority 
over  the  consciences  of  men  in  the  supreme  tuler,  doth  ob- 
viate and  take  away  all  grounds  and  occaaioQB  of  any  such 
actings  on  the  account  of  religion  as  may  tend  unto  public 
diaturbance.  For  suppose  conscience,  in  things  concerning 
religion  and  the  worship  of  God,  subject  to  God  alone,  and 
the  magistrate  require  such  things  to  be  observed  in  the  one 
or  the  other  as  God  hath  not  required,  at  least  in  the  judg- 
ments and  consciences  of  them  of  whom  the  things  pre- 
leribed  are  required,  and  to  forbid  the  things  tbat  God  re- 
qnirM  to  be  obserred  and  done;  in  thia  case  it  is  said  lliey 
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caanot  or  will  not  comply  in  active  obedience  with  the  com- 
iuands  of  the  magistrate.  But  wh&t  if  it  so  fsll  OQt  ?  Doth  it 
thence  follow  that  such  persons  must  needs  rebel  and  be  sedi- 
tious and  disturb  the  public  peace,  of  the  society  whereof 
they  are  members?  Wherefore  is  it  that  they  do  not  do  or 
observe  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  qiagistrate  in  reli- 
gion or  the  worship  of  God,  or  that  they  do  what  he  forbids? 
Is  it  not  because  of  the  authority  of  God  over  their  minds 
and  consciences  in  these  thinga  ?  And  why  should  it  be  sup- 
posed that  men  will  answer  the  obligations  laid  by  God  on 
their  conscieDces  in  one  thing  and  not  in  another ;  in  the 
things  of  his  worship  and  not  of  obedience  onto  civil  power, 
concerning  which  his  commands  are  as  express  and  evident 
as  they  can  be  pretended  to  be  in  the  things  which  they 
avow  their  obligation  unto  ? 

Experience  is  pretended  to  the  contrary.  It  is  inid 
again  and  again,  that  'men  under  pretence  of  their  con- 
sciences unto  God  in  religion  have  raised  wars  and  tumults, 
and  brought  all  things  into  confusion  in  this  kingdom  tnd 
nation  especially;'  and  what  will  words  avail  agiunst  the 
evidence  of  so  open  an  experience  to  the  contrary  1  But 
what  if  this  also  should  prove  a  false  and  futilous  pretence  1 
Fierce  and  long  wars  have  been  in  this  nation  of  old,  upon 
the  various  titles  of  persona  pleading  their  right  unto  ■«- 
preme  government  in  the  kingdom  against  one  another;  so 
also  have  there  been  about  the  civil  rights  and  the  privileges 
of  the  subjects  in  the  confusions  commonly  called  the  Ba- 
rons' Wars.  The  late  troubles,  disorders,  and  wars  amongst 
us,  must  bear  the  weight  of  this  whole  charge.  But  if  any 
one  will  lake  the  pains  to  review  the  public  wrilini;s,  decla- 
rations, treatises  whereby  those  tumults  and  wars  were 
begun  and  carried  on,  he  will  easily  discern  that  liberty  of 
conscience  in  practice,  or  the  exemption  of  it  from  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  as  to  the  rule  and  conduct  of  it  now 
ascribed  unto  him,  in  the  latitude  by  sober  persons  de- 
fended or  pleaded  for,  had  neither  place  in,  nor  inBuence 
into  the  beginnings  of  those  troubles.  And  when  such  con- 
fusions are  begun,  no  marf  can  give  assurance  or  conjecture 
■where  they  shall  end. 

Authority,  laws,  privileges,  and  I  know  not  what  things 
wherein  private  men  of  whom  alone  we  treat,  have  no  \ 
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teace  of  intereet,  were  pleaded  in  tboBe  affairs.  He  that 
would  judge  aright  of  these  things,  must  set  aside  all  other 
considerations,  and  give  hiR  instance  of  the  tumulta  and 
seditions  that  have  ensued  on  the  account  of  men's  keeping 
their  consciences  entire  for  God  alone,  without  any  just  plea, 
or  false  pretence  of  authority,  and  the  interest  of  men  in  the 
civil  concerns  of  nations. 

However,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  liberty  of  cod- 
scieace  gave  the  least  occasion  unto  any  disorders  in  those 
days.  For  indeed  there  was  none,  hut  only  that  of  opinion 
and  judgment,  which  our  author  placeth  out  of  the  magis- 
trate's cognizance  and  dispose  ;  and  supposeth  it  is  a  thing 
wherein  the  public  peace  neither  is  nor  can  be  concerned. 
It  is  well  if  it  prove  so  ;  but  this  liberty  of  judgment,  con- 
stantly pressed  fvith  a  practice  contrary  to  its  own  determina- 
tioDs,  will,  I  fear,  prove  the  most  dangerous  posture  of  the 
minds  of  men,  in  reference  to  public  tranquillity,  that  they 
can  be  well  disposed  into.  However,  we  may  take  a  little 
nearer  view  of  the  certain  remedy  provided  for  all  these  evils 
by  onr  author,  and  satisfy  ourselves  in  some  inquiries  about 
it.  Shall  then,  according  to  this  expedient,  the  supreme  ma- 
gistmte  goTenit  rule,  and  oblige  tmto  obedience  the  con- 
■ctenceB  of  liia  subjects  universally  in  all  things  in  religion 
and  the  worship  of  Ood,  so  that  appoint  what  he  please, 
feibid  what  he  please,  sobjeots  are  botuid  in  conscience  to 
c^bwrve  them  and  yield  obedience  accordingly?  His  an- 
swer, as  far  as  I  can  gather  his  meaning,  is,  that  he  may  ond 
must  do  BO  in  all  things,  taking  care  that  what  )ie  commands 
shall  neither  countenance  vicQ,  nor  disgrace  the  Deity,  and 
then  the  subjects  are  obliged  according  to  the  inquiry.  But 
there  seems  another  limitation  to  be  given  to  this  power,  p.  37. 
where  be  afiBrms,  that  the  '  Lord  Christ  hath  giren  severe 
injunctions  to  secure  the  obedience  of  men  to  all  lawful  su- 
ptriera,  except  where  they  run  directly  cross  .to  the  interest 
of  the  gospel ;'  and  elsewhere  he  seews  to  give  the  aame 
}Hivilege  of  exemption,  where  a  leiigion  is  introduced  that 
is  idoktrous  or  saperstitious.  I  would  then  a  little  farther 
inquire,  who  shall  judge  whether  the  things  commanded  in 
religion  and  the  worship  of  God  be  idolatroijs  and  supersti- 
tioBS  ?  Whether  they  erOaadirectly  the  interest-  of  the  gos- 
peif    Whether  they  counteoance  twe,  wi  .4wgn(M  the 
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Dtity  Ofnol  To  say  that  the  magistrate  is  to  judge  and  de* 
teni^^ae  hereof,  is  the  highest  foppery  imaginable.  For  bo 
magistrate,  unless  he  be  distracted,  will  enjoin  such  a  reli* 
gion  to  observance,  as  he  judgeth  himself  to  fall  under  the 
qualifications  mentioned ;  and  when  he  hadi  done,  declare 
that  so  they  do^  and  yet  require  obedience  unto  them.  Be* 
sides,  if  this  judgment  be  solely  committed  unto  him,  indeed 
in  the  issue  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any  question  for  % 
judgmefnt  to  be  passed  upon  in  this  matter.  For  his  injiuM>- 
tion  doth  quite  render  useless  all  disquisitions  to  that  pur^ 
p6sQ^  The  judgment  and  determination  hereof  therefore  is 
necessary  to  be  left  unto  the  subjects,  from  whom  obedience 
is  required.  So  it  lies  in  the  letter  of  the  proposal,  they 
mutft  obey  in  all  things  but  such;  and  therefore  surely  muwt 
judge  what  is  such  and  what  is  not.  Now  who  shall  fix 
bounds  to  what  th^y  will  judge  to  fall  under  one  or  other  of 
these  limitations  ?  if  they  determine  according  to  the  beet 
light  they  have,  that  the  religious  observances  enjoined  by 
the  inagistrate  do  directly  cross  the  interest  of  the  gospiil, 
ihey  are  absolved  by  our  author  ttom  any  obligation  in  coa^ 
i^dehce  to  their  observation.  And  so  we  are  jufst  as  before; 
and  this  great  engine  for  public  tranquillity  vanisheth  into 
airilnd  smoke. 

Thus  this  author  himself,  in  way  of  objection,  supposed 
a'case  of  a  magistrate  enjoining,  as  was  said,  a  religion  wth 
perstitious  and  idolatrous ;  this  he  acknowledgeth  to  be  aft 
inebnvenience ;  yet  such  jas  is  far  beneath  the  miEfchiefii 
that  ensue  tipon  the  exemption  of  the  consciences  of  men  m 
religion  from  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  which  I  confen  I 
CfiMnot  but  admire  at,  and  can  give  reas<ms  why.  I  do  so  adh 
Daireit ;  which  also  may  be  given  in  due  season.  But  wha* 
then  is  to  be  done  in  this  case?  He  answers, '  It  is  to^be 
borne.'  True ;  but  how  ?  Is  it  to  lye  so  borne  as  to  practise 
aind  observe  the  ^things  so  enjoined  though  sttpersti^oua  tad 
idolatrous  ?  Though  hi^  words*  are  dubioue,  yet  I  euppos»te 
hewill  not  plainly  eay  so ;  norean  he  unless  he  will,  twdi 
men  to  cast  off  •  all  respect  unto  Ae  authority  of  Ood^  and 
open  such  a  doer  to  atheism/ as  bis  rhetorioalr  prefatory  t»> 
vective  will  not  be  able  to  shut.  The  bdsiripg  then  intended 
must  be  by  patitMit  sufferings  in  a  velilsal*tO'pfaolM6  what  is 
vo  eMttioii^lSM^-ttnd  observing ^the  ^o»pimiy  jcomsiianii,  of 
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God.  But  why  in  this  case  ought  they  to  suffer  quietly  for 
refusing  a  compliance  with  what  is  commanded,  and  for  their 
observance  of  the  contrary  precepts  of  the  gospel?  Why, 
they  must  do  so  becauee  of  the  command  of  God,  obliging 
their  consciences  unto  obedience  to  the  magistrate  ia  all 
things  wherein  the  public  peace  is  concerned,  and  so  that  is 
absolutely  secured.  Is  it  not  evident  to  him  that  hath  but 
half  an  eye  that  we  are  come  about  again  where  we  were  be- 
fore ?  Let  this  be  applied  to  nil  the  concernments  of  religion 
and  religious  worship,  and  there  will  arise  with  respect  unto 
them,  the  same  security  which  in  this  case  is  deemed  suffi- 
cient, and  all  that  human  affairs  are  capable  of.  For  if  in 
greater  matters  men  may  refuse  to  act  according  to  the  ma- 
gistrate's command  out  of  a  sense  of  the  authority  of  God 
obliging  them  to  the  contrary,  and  yet  their  civil  peaceable- 
Dess  and  obedience  be  absolutely  secured  from  the  respect 
of  their  consciences  to  the  command  of  God  requiring  it ; 
why  should  it  not  be  admitted  that  they  may  and  will  have 
the  same  respect  to  that  command,  when  they  dissent  from 
the  magistrate's  constitution  in  lesser  things,  on  the  same 
account  of  the  authority  of  God  requiring  the  contrary  of 
them  ?  Shall  we  suppose  that  they  will  cast  off  the  authority 
of  God  requiring  their  obedience,  on  the  account  of  their 
dissatisfaction  in  lesser  things  of  the  magistrate's  appoint- 
ineiit,  when  they  will  not  do  bo  for  all  the  Tiolences  that  may 
be  offered  onto  them  in  things  of  greater  and  higher  import- 
ance? The  principle  therefore  asserted  ia  as  UBeless  as  it 
u  blse.  and  partakes  sufficiently  ofboth  these  properties  to 
render  it  inconsiderable  and  contemptible.  Aod  he  that  can 
reconcile  these  things  among  themselves,  or  make  them  nse- 
fal  to  the  author's  design,  will  achieve  what  I  dare  not 
upire  onto. 

I  know  not  any  thing  that  remains  in  the  first  chapter 
deserving  our  farther  consideration ;  what  seems  to  be  of 
real  importance,  or  to  have  any  aspect  towards  the  cause  in 
itand,  may  undeigo  some  brief  remarks,  and  so  leave  ns  at 
liberty  to  a  farther  progress.  In  general  a  supposition  is 
laid  down,  and  it  is  so  vehemently  asserted  as  is  evident 
that  it  is  accompanied  with  a  desire  that  it  should  be  taken 
for  granted  ;  namely,  that  if  the  consciences  of  men  be  not 
regelated  in  the  choice  and  practice  of  religion  by  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  magistrate  over  them,  they  will  undoubtedly 
ran  into  principles   and  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  human  society,  and  such  as  will  lead  them  to 
seditions  and  tumults ;  and  hence  (if  I  understand  him,  a 
matter  lam  continually  jealous  about  from  the  looseness 
of  his  expressions,   though  I  am  satisfied  I   constantly 
take  his  words  in  the  sense  which  is  received  of  them  by 
the  most  intelligent  persons)  he  educeth  all  his  reasonings^ 
and  not  from  a  mere  dissent  from  the  magistrate's  injunc- 
tions, without  the  entertainment  of  such  principles,  or  an 
^ngdigement  into  such  practices.     I  cannot,  I  say,  find  the 
arguments  that  arise  from  a  mere  supposition  that  men  in 
some  things  relating  to  the  worship  of  God,  will  or  da 
practise  otherwise  than  the  magistrate  commands,  which 
are  used  to  prove  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  posture  of 
things  with  public  tranquillity,  which  yet  alone  was  the 
province  our  author  ought  to  have  managed.     But  there  is 
another  supposition  added,  that  where  conscience  is  in  any 
thing  left  unto  its  own  liberty  to  choose  or  refuse  in  the 
worship  of  God,  there  it  will  embrace,  sure  enough,  such 
wicked,  debauched,  and  seditious  principles,  as  shall  dispose 
men  unto  commotions,  rebellions,  and  all  such  evils  as  will 
actually  evert  all  rule,  order,  and  policy  amongst  men.    But 
now  this  supposition  will  not  be  granted  him,  in  reference 
mto  tbem  who  profess  to  take  up  all  their  profession  of  re* 
ligion  from  the  command  of  God,  or  the  revelation  of  hie 
will  in  the  Scripture,  wherein  all  such  principles  and  prao* 
tices  as  those  mentioned  are  utterly  condemned ;  and  the 
whole  profession  of  Christianity  being  left  for  three  hundred 
years  without  the  rule,  guidance,  and  conduct  of  conscience 
now  contended  for,  did  not  once  give  the  least  disturbance 
imto  the  civil  governments  of  the  world.  Disturbances  indeed 
there  were,  and  dreadful  revolutions  of  government  in  thpae 
dsfB  and  places  when  and  where  the  professors  of  it  lived ; 
but  no  concerns  of  religion  being  then  inVblved  in  or  with 
the  civil  rights  and  interests  of  men^  as  the  professors  of  it 
had  no  engagements  in  them,  so  from  those  alterations  ami 
troubles  no  reflection  could  be  made  on  their  profession. 
And  the  like  peace,  the  like  innocency  of  religion,  the 
freedom  from  all  possibility  of  such  imputations  as  are 
eaat  upon  it^  occasioned  merely  by  its  inftertexture  with  the- 
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Mun,  rigttts,  iund  laws  of  the  nations^  and  the  hilerests  of 
fts  professora  as  such  therein,  will  ensue,  when  it  shall  be 
separated  from  that  relation  wherein  it  stands  to  this  world, 
and  leiFt  at  the  pure  naked  tendency  of  the  souls  of  men  to 
another,  and  not  before. 

^  But  what  says  our  author?  '  If  for  the  present  the  minds 
of  men  happen  to  be  tainted  with  such  furious  and  boister- 
otii  conceptions  of  religion  as  incline  them  to  stubbornness 
and  sedition,  and  make  them  unmanageable  to  the  laws  of 
^l^overhment,  shall  not  a  prince  be  allowed  to  gi?e  check  to 
iHic^  unruly  and  dangerous  persuasions  V  I  answer ;  That 
Stich  principles  which  being  professed  and  arowed,  are  in 
their  own-  nature  and  just  consequence  deiltructiTe  to  public 
beace  and  human  society,  are  all  of  them  directly  opposite 
lb' the  light  of  human  nature,  that  common  reason  and  con* 
sittrt  of  mankind  wherein  and  wherieon  all  go^^^emment  is 
Ibunded,  with  the  prime  fundaitaental  laws  and  dictates  of 
ik(i  Scripture,  and  so  may  and  ought  to  be  restrained  in  the 
practices  of  the  persons  that  profess  them;  and  with  re^ 
ibrence  unto  them  tiie  magistrate  'l)eareth  not  the  sword 
m  Tain/  For  human  society  being  inseparably  consequent 
linto,  and  an  eflect  of,  the  law  of  our  nature,  or  concreated 
principles  of  it,  which  hath  subdued  the  if^hole  race  of  man- 
kitd  in  all  times  and  places  unto  its  obsieryanoe ;  opinions, 
persuasions,  principles  op|>osite  unto  it,  or  destructiTO  of  it, 
AnmifeBting  themselres  by  any  sufficient  evidence,  or  in 
oVert  acts,  ought  to  be  no  more  allowed  than  such' as  pro* 
fess  an  enmity  to  the  being  and  providence  of  Ood  himself. 
For  men's  inclinations  indeed,  as  in  themselves  considered, 
there  is  no  competent  judge  of  theih  amongist  the  «ons  of 
men;  but  as  to  all  outward  actions  that  are  of  the  tendency 
described,  they  are  under  public  inspection  to  be  dealt  withal 
according  to  their  demerit. 

I  shall  only  add  that  the  mortno  here  made  use  Of*  is  not 
now  first  composed  or  erected ;  it  hath  for  the  substance  of 
it  been  flourished  by  the  Papists  ever  since  the  beginning 
df  the  reformation.  Neither  did  they  use  to  please  theoH 
selves  more  in,  or  to  dance  more  merrily  about,  any  thing 
ttan  this  calf;  let  private  men  have  their  consciences  ex- 
enlpted  from  a  necessary  obedience  to  the  prescriptions  of 
^6  church,  and  they  will  quickl'y  run  into  ill  pernicious 
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ftneies  and  persuAtions.  It  is  knowa  how  this  soare-etow 
hath  been  cast  to  the  ground,  and  this  calf  stamped  to 
powder  by  divines  of  the  church  of  England.  It  is  no 
pleasant  thing,  I  confess,  to  see  this  plea  reviTod  now  with 
respect  to  the  magistrate's  authority,  and  not  the  pope's ;  for 
I  fear  that  when  it  shall  be  manifested,  and  that  by  the  con* 
sent  of  all  parties,  that  there  is  no  pleadable  argument  to 
bottom  this  pretension  for  the  power  of  the  magistrate  apoa^ 
some  rather  than  forego  it,  will  not  be  unwilling  to  reonr  to 
the  fountain  from  whence  it  first  sprang,  and  admit  the  pope's 
plea  as  meet  to  be  revived  in  this  case.  And  indeed  if  we 
must  come  at  length  for  the  security  of  public  peace,  to  d&r 
piive  all  private  persona  of  the  liberty  of  judging  what  is 
right  and  wrong  in  religion  in  reference  to  their  own  psao^ 
tiee,  or  what  is  their  duty  towards  God  about  iiis.wmhip 
and  what  is  not,  there  are  innumerable  advantages  attends 
ing  the  design  of  devolying  the  absolute  determination  of 
these  things  upon  the  pope,  above  that  of  committing  it  to 
each  supreme  magistrate  in  his  own  dominions*  For  besides 
Ae  plea  of  at  least  better  security  in  his  determinations 
than  in  that  of  any  magistrates,  if  not  his  infallibility  whioh 
he  bath  so  long  talked  of,  and  so  sturdily  defended  as  to 
get  it  a  greater  reputation  in  the  world,  the  delivering  np  of 
the  faith  and  consciences  of  all  men  unto  him,  will  produce 
a  seeming  agreement,  at  least  of  incomparably  a  larger  tm* 
tent,  than  the  remitting  of  all  things  of  this  nature  to  As 
pleasure  of  every  supreme  magistrate,  which  may  probaUy 
astabHsh  as  many  different  religions  in  the  world,  as  there 
are  different  nations,  kingdoms,  or  oommonwealthsu  m 

That  which  alone  remains  seeming  to  give  countenaoM 
to  the  assertions  before  laid  down,  is  our  author's  assigm* 
tion  of  the  priesthood  by  natural  right  unto  tha  suprc— 
magistrate,  which  in  no  alteration  of  religion  he  can  be  di* 
tested  of,  but  by  virtue  of  some  positive  law  of  God^  as  it 
was  for  a  season  in  the  Mosaioal  institution  and  govisiw 
ment.  But  these  things  seem  to  be  of  no  force.  iFor  il 
never  belonged  to  the  priesthood,  to  govern  or  to  mle  tibe 
consciences  of  men  widi  an  absolute  uncontrollable  power  j 
but  only  in  their  name,  and  for  them,  to  administer  the  hohf 
things,  wlnah  by  common  consult  were  admitted,  and  i** 
oeived  amongst  them.   Besides,  our  author  liy  his  dtaosmcua 

b2 
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not  to  be  maek  acqaainted  with  the  rise  of  the  office 
of  the  priesthood  amongst  men,  as  shall  be  demonstrated,  if 
fother  occasion  be  giTen  thereunto.  However  by  the  way 
sve  may  observe  what  is  his  judgment  in  this  matter.  The 
autgistrate  we  aire  told  hath  not  his  ecclesiastical  authority 
ftom  Christ ;  and  yet  this  is  such  as  that  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  is  included  therein ;  the  exercise  whereof '  as  he 
is  pleased  to  transfer  to  others,  so  he  may,  if  he  please,  re- 
Mrre  it  to  himself,'  p.  32.  whence  it  follows,  not  only  that  it 
cannot  be  given  by  Christ  unto  any  other,  for  it  is  part  of 
tiie  magistrate's  power,  which  he  hath  not  limited,  nor  con- 
fined by  any  subsequent  law,  nor  can  there  be  a  co-ordinate 
•abject  of  the  same  power  of  several  kinds ;  so  that  all  the 
interest  or  right,  any  man  or  men  have  in  or  unto  the  ex- 
etoise  of  it,  is  but  transferred  to  ibem  by  the  magistrate ; 
and  therefore  Ihey  act  therein  in  his  name,  and  by  his  au- 
diority  only ;  and  hence  the  bishops,  as  sach,.are  said  to  be 
'  ministers  of  state,'  p.  49.    Neither  can  it  be  pretended  that 

.  this  vras  indeed  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  but  not  since.  For  he  hath  as  we  are 
told,  all  that  he  ever  had,  unless  there  be  m  restraint  put 
upon  him  by  some  express  prohibition  of  our  Saviour,  p.  41. 
which  will  hardly  be  found  in  this  matter.  I  cannot  there- 
fore see  how  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
there  is  (on  these  principles)  any  the  least  respect  unto 
lesus  Christ,  or  his  authority ;  for  men  have  only  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  transferred  to  them  by  the  magistrate,  by  virtue 
of  a  power  inherent  in  him  antecedent  unto  any  concessions 
of  Christ ;  and  therefore  in  his  name  and  authority  they 
must  act  in  all  the  sacred  offices  of  their  functions.  It  is 
well  if  men  be  so  far  awake  as  to  consider  the  tendency  of 
these  things. 

At  length  Scripture  proofs  for  the  confirmation  of  these 
opinions  are  produced,  pp.  35, 36.  And  the  first  pleaded  is 
that  promise,  that  *  kings  shall  be  nursing  fathers  unto  the 
church/  It  is  true  this  is  promised,  and  God  accootplish  it 
more  and  more  ;  but  yet  we  do  not  desire  such  nurses,  as 
beget  the  children  they  nurse ;  the  proposing,  prescribing, 
commanding,  binding  religion  on  the  consciences  of  men, 
is  rather  the  begetting  of  it  than  its  nursing.    To  take  care 

of  the  church  and  religion,  that  it  receive  no  detriment,  by 
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all  the  ways  and  means  appointed  by  God,  and  nseful  there- 
nnto,  18  the  daty  of  ibe  magistrates ;  but  it  is  so  also  anteoe- 
dently  to  their  actings  unto  this  purpose,  to  discern  aright 
which  is  the  church  whereunto  this  promise  is  made,  without 
which  they  cannot  duly  discharge  their  trust,  nor  fulfil  the 
promise  itself;  the  very  words,  by  the  rules  of  the  metar 
phor,  do  imply,  that  the  churchy  and  its  religion,  and  the 
worship  of  Ood  observed  therein,  is  constituted^  fixed,  and 
regulated  by  God  himself,  antecedently  unto  the  magistrate's 
duty  and  power  about  it.  They  are  to  nurse  that  which  is 
committed  to  them,  and  not  what  themselves  have  framed  or. 
begotten.  And  we  contend  for  no  more  but  a  rule  concern* 
ing  religion,  and  the  worship. of  God  antecedent  unto  the 
magistrate's  interposing  about  it,  whereby  both  his  actings 
in  his  place,  and  Uiose  of  subjects  in  theirs,  are  to  be  reg»» 
lated.  Mistakes  herein  have  engaged  many  sovereign  princes 
in  pursuit  of  their  trust  as  nursing  fathers  to  the  churchp  to 
lay  out  their  strength  and  power  for  the,  utter  ruin  of  it }  as 
may  be  evidenced  in  instances  too  many  of  those,  who  in  a 
subserviency  to,  and  by  the  direction  of,,  the  papal  interest 
have  endeavoured  to  extirpate  true  religion  out  of  the  world* 
Snch  a  nursing  mother  we  had  sometimes  in  England,  who 
in  pursuit  of  her  care  burned  so  many  bishops  and  other 
holy  men  to  ashes. 

He  asks  farther, '  What  dotli  the  Scripture  mean  when  it 
styles  our  Saviour  the  King  of  kings,  and  maketh  princes 
his  vicegerents  here  on  earth  V  I  confess,  according  to  this 
gentleman's  principles,  I  know  not  what  it  means  in. so 
doing:  kings,  he  tells  us,  have  not  their  authority  in  an4 
over  religion  and  the  consciences  of  men  from  him^  and 
therefore  in  the  exercise  of  it  cannot  be  his  vicegerents ;  tern 
none  is  the  vicegerent  of  another  in  the  exercise  of  any 
power  and  authority,  if  he  have  not  received  that  power 
and .  authority  from  him.  Otherwise  the  words  have  a  pro- 
per sense,  but  nothing  to  our  author's  purpose.  It  is  his 
power  over  them,  and  not  theirs  over  the  consciences  of  tbeif 
subjects,  that  is  intended  in  the  words.  Of  no  more  nse  ia 
this  controversy  is  the  direction  of  the  apostle,  that  we 
*  should  pray  for  kings,  that  under  them  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life;'  for  no  more  ipf  intended  therein,  but 
that,  under  tiiieir  peaceable  and  rigbtaons  administratioa  41 
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hnisaa  affairs,  we  may  live  in  that  godliness  and  hobssty 
which  is  required  of  us.  Wherefoie  then  are  these  weak 
attempts  made  to  confirm  and  prove  what  is  not  ?  Tbose,  or 
the  most  of  them,  nhom  our  author  in  this  discourse  treats 
with  so  much  severity,  do  plead  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
supreme  magistrates  to  find  out,  receive,  eaibrace,  promote 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  with  the  worship  of  God  appointed 
therein,  coutirming,  protecting,  and  defending  them,  and 
those  that  embrace  them,  by  their  power  and  authority.  And 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  they  are  to  use  the  hbetty  of 
their  own  judgments,  informed  by  the  ways  that  God  hath 
appointed,  independently  on  the  dictates  and  determinations 
of  any  other  persons  whatever.  They  affirm  also,  that  to  this 
end  they  are  intrusted  with  supreme  power  over  all  persons 
in  their  respective  dominions,  who  on  no  pretence  can  he 
exempted  from  the  exercise  of  that  power,  as  occasion  in 
their  judgments  shall  require  it  to  be  exercised  ;  as  also  that 
all  causes,  wherein  the  profession  of  religion  in  their  domi- 
nions is  concerned,  which  are  determinable  in  'foro  ci»ili'  by 
coercive  umpirage  or  authority,  are  subject  unto  their  cog- 
nizance and  power.  The  sovereign  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men  to  institute,  appoint,  and  prescribe  religion 
ittA'Uie  trorBhip  of  Ood.  they  affirm  to  beloRg  unto  him 
alone,  who  is  the  '  author  and  finisher  of  o«r  faith,  who  is 
Ad  kesd  over  alt  f  hinga  t*  the  efaorcb.*  nis  administration 
0f  things  SKTely  spiritael  in  the  wer^p  of  Ood  is,  tbey 
jadge,  derired  innnediately  from  him  to  the  mioisters  and 
Itdministrators  of  the  gospel,  possessed  of  tb«ir  «ffic«g  by 
fata  tiommsttd,  and  accordiag  to  his  institation )  -as  to  the 
Mftemal  practice  of  religion,  and  rehgions  wArsttip  as  snoh, 
His,  they  say,  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  regriate  all 
Ae  outward  civil  conceinmeDts  of  it,  with  rerference  unto  t^ 
{tresarratioD  of  public  peace  and  tranqniHity,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  his  subjects ;  and  herein  also  Uiey  judge  that  snch 
Mapect  is  to  be  bad  to  the  conseiences  of  men,  as  the  Scr^ 
tore,  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  right  of  the 
Lord  Christ  to  iatrodnce  bis  Spiritual  kingdofo  into  all 
nations  do  require. 

That  which  seems  to  have  imposed  on  the  mind  of  this 
Mthor  is,  that  if  the  magistrate  may  make  laws  for  the 
*Bgwh^gofihe  ootwerd  prefeisien  of  religion,  bo  as  p«bli« 
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fm»  and  tranqiuUity  may  be  kep^  a^^d  W  wh$A  ia  Uf 
daly  to  do  in  the  behalf  of  the  troth  ;  then  he  must  ha^ve  th^ 
power  oyer  religion,  and  the  conecience^  of  men  by  )nm 
ascribed   unto  him;  but  there  is  no  privity  of  interest 
between  these  things ;  the  laws  which  he  makes  to  tlfif 
purpose,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  word  of  God  and  the 
gocMl  of  the  community,  over  which  in  the  name  of  God  he 
doth  preside ;  aixd  whence  he  will  take  his  warr^ty  to  for* 
bid  men  the  exercise  of  their  consciences  in  the  duties  of 
spiritual  worship,  whilst  the  principles  th^y  profess. SM 
emtod  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  fundamental  doQtrioes 
of  the  gospel,  with  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  their  prao^ 
tioBB  absolutely  consistent  with  public  welfare,  I  am  yet  to 
peek ;  and  so,  as  far  as  I  can  yet  perceive,  is  the  author  pf 
the  discourse  under  consideration.    It  will  not  arise  from  a. 
parity  of  reason  from  the  power  that  he  hath  to  restrain 
PMsed  swearing  and  blasphemies^  by  penal  coercions*   Par 
theee  things  are  no  less  against  the  light  of  nature,  mA  M 
leiB  condemned  by  the  common  suffrage  of  mankind  (w4 
die  persons  that  contract  the  guilt  of  them  mey  be  no  lesf 
effectually  brought  to  j  udge  and  condemn  themselves)  thM 
aae  the  greatest  outrages  that  may  be  committed  in  %nd 
against  human  society*  That  the  gospel  will  give  no  counlur 
nance  hereunto,  he  seema  to  acknowledge,  in  his  e38ignft» 
iaoa  of  several  reasons  why  the  use  of  the.  power,  and  exai^ 
csba  of  it  in  the  way  of  compulsion  by  pensdties,  pleaded  for 
Iqr  him,  is  not  mentioned  therein ;  that  *  Christ  and  his  apor 
atlea  behaved  themselves  as  subjects ;  that  he  neither  took 
nor  exercised  any  sovereign  power ;  that  he  gave  his  laws  It 
piivate  men  as  such,  and  not  to  the  magistrate,  .that  the 
power  that  then  was,  was  in  bad  hands,'  are  pleaded  as  €bBr 
eases  for  the  silence  of  the  gospel  in  this  mattei;.    Bnt  lest 
tUjfi  should  prove  farther  prejudicial  to  his  present  occsmon* 
lie  adds,  p.  42.  *  the  only  reason  why  the  Lord  Christ  bound 
net  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  upon  men's  consciences  .by 
-any  secular  compulsories,  was  not  because  compulsion  was 
an  improper  way  to  put  his  laws  in  execution ;  ibr  then  hf 
had  never  established  them  with  more  enfjareing  sanctions, 
iHXt  only  because  hiods^lf  was  not  vested  with  any  seculafr 
powepr,  and  so  could  not  use  tho^  methods  of  goveixiin«^ 
whieh  tMPe.pn>per  to  its  jurisdioticm.'  Thip  in  f3^  Pi^i^N^ 


ifl,  thftt  if  Christ  had  had  power,  he  wonld  have  ordered  the 
gospel  to  have  been  propagated  as  Mahomet  hath  done  his 
Alcoran ;  an  assertion  nntrue  and  impious,  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  and  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  author  of 
it,  and  the  commands  and  precepts  of  it.  And  it  is  fondly 
supposed,  that  the  Lord  Christ  suited  all  the  management 
of  the  affaire;  of  the  gospel  unto  that  state  and  condition  in 
this  world,  wherein  he  '  emptied  himself,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  making  himself  of  no  reputation, 
that  he  might  be  obedient  unto  death,  the  death  of  the 
cross.'  He  lays  the  foundation  of  the  promulgation  and  pro- 
pagation of  it  in  the  world,  in  the  grant  of  all  power  unto 
him  in  heaven  and  earth,  '  All  power,'  saith  he  to  his 
apostles,  '  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Oo  ye, 
therefore,  and  baptize  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;'  Matt,  xxviii. 
18 — 20.  He  is  considered  in  the'dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
as  he  who  'is  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  the  Lord  of 
lords,  and  King  of  kings,'  whom  our  author  acknowledgeth 
to  be  his  vicegerents.  On  this  account  the  gospel,  with 
all  the  worship  instituted  therein  and  required  thereby,  is 
accompanied  with  a  right  to  enter  into  any  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  spiritually  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  them 
subject  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  to  translate  them  '  out  of  the 
power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God.'  And 
this  right  is  antecedent  and  paramount  to  the  right  of  all 
-Mithly  kings  and  princes  whatever,  who  hare  dO'  power  or 
motiiority  to  axclade  thegospetout  of  theirdominionB;  and 
irbat  they  exercise  of  that  kind  is  done  at  their  peril. 

the  peoalttes  that  ha  hathanaexed  to  die  fiiml  rejection 
o£  the  gospel,  and  disobedience  therenoto,  vie  pleaded  by 
-bar  asthor,  tojuatiiy  the  magistrate's  power  of  binding  men 
4o  the  obserration  of  his  commands  in  religion  on  tempo- 
mi  penalties  to  be  by  him  inflicted  on  them  ;  unto  that  is 
the  discourse  of  this  chapter  arrived  which  was  designed 
unto  another  end.  I  see  neither  the  order,  method,  nor 
prqection  of  this  procedure;  nor  know, 

Ampbon  can  c«[ut  ioMitoi,  cm  nrceai  eiit. 

However,  the  pretence  itself  is  weak  and  impertinent.  Man 
was  originallymade  under  a  law  and  constitution  of  eternal 
"U^  or  woe.     This  state,  with  re^/ud  to  his  necuaary  de- 
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pndoiM  on  God,  and  respect  to  his  atmost  md,  ivaa  ab- 
•olntely  utaToidable  nnto  him.    All  possibility  of  attaining 
eternal  happiness  by  himself  he  lost  by  sin,  and  became  in- 
eviiably  obnoxious  to  eternal  misery,  and  the  wrath  to  come. 
Iff  this  condition  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  supreme  Lord  of 
the  soub  and  consciences  of  men,  interposeth  his.law  of  r^ 
lief,  redemption,  and  salration,  the  great  means  of  man's  re* 
oorery,  together  with  the  profession  of  the  way  and  law 
hereof.     He  lets  them  know,  that  those  by  whom  it  is  re- 
fissed  shall  perish  under  that  wrath  of  God,  which  before 
they  were  obnoxious  unto,  with  a  new  aggravation  of  their 
ain  and  condemnation,  from  the  contempt  of  the  relief  pro- 
Tidetd  for  them,  and  tendered  to  them.     This  he  applies  to 
the  souls  and  consciences  of  men,  and  to  all  the  inward 
secret  actings  of  them,  in  the  first  place,  such  as  are  ex* 
emp.ted  not  only  from  the  judicature  of  men,  but  from  the 
cognizance  of  angels.    This  he  doth  by  spiritual  means  in  a 
.apiritual manner,  with  regard  to  the  subjection  of  the  souls  of 
men  unto  Gk>d,  and  with  reference  unto  their  bringing  to  him, 
:  and  enjoyment  of  him,  or  their  being  eternally  rejected  by 
hinv     Hence  to  collect  and  conclude  that  earthly  princes, 
.who (whatever  is. pretended)  are  not  the  sovereign  lords  of 
4he.soub  and  consciences  of  men,  nor  do  any  of  them,  that 
I  know  of,  plead  themselves  so  to  be;  who  cannot  interpose 
«ay  thing  by  their  absolute  authority,  that  should  have  a 
tiecessary  respect  unto  men's : eternal  condition;  who  have 
mo  knowledge  of,  no  acquaintance  with,  nor  can  judge  of  the 
]ffincipal  things  whereon  it  doth  depend,  from  whose  tens* 
poral  jurisdiction  and  punishment,  the  things  of  the  gospel, 
•and  the  worship  of  God  as  ]^urely  such,  are  (by  the  nature 
of  them,  being  spiritual  and  not  of  this  world,  though  exer- 
cised  in  it,  having  their  respect  only  unto  eternity,  and*  by 
their  being  taken  into  the  sole  disposal  of  the  sovereign  Loid 
of  consciences,  who  hath  accompanied  his  commands  coii- 
•qeming  them  with  his  own  promises  and  threateningsX 
plainly  exempted ;  should  have  power  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  so  to  lay  their  commands  upon  thepi  in  these 
spiritual  things,  as  to  back  them  with  temporal,  corporeal  re» 
strainte  and  punishmente,  is  a  way  of  arguing  that  will  not 
be  confined  unto  any  of  those  rules  qf  reasoning,  which 
hijtherto  weiiave  been  instructed  in.     When  the. magistrate 
hath '  an  arm  like  God,'  and  '  can  ih\mdai.HiV3Ei  %i^^JM^\i&M^ 
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tuDi  ;*  when  he  judgeth  '  not  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor 
reproveth  after  the  heario^  of  his  ears  ;  when  he  can  smite 
the  earth  with  the  rod  of  hts  month,  and  slay  the  wicked 
with  the  breath  of  his  tipg ;'  when  he  is  constituted  a  judge 
of  the  faith,  repentance,  and  obedience  of  men,  and  of 
their  efficacy  in  their  tendency  unto  the  pleasing  of  God 
here,  and  the  enjoyment  of  him  hereafter;  when  spiritual 
things  in  order  to  their  eternal  issues  and  eifects  are  made 
sabject  unto  him ;  in  brief,  nben  he  is  Christ,  let  him  act  as 
Christ,  or  rather  most  unlike  him,  and  guide  the  consciences 
of  men  by  rods,  axes,  and  halters  (whereunto  alone  his  power 
can  reach),  who  in  the  mean  time  have  an  express  command 
from  the  Lord  Christ  himself,  not  to  have  their  con- 
sciences inliuenced  in  the  least  by  the  consideration  of 
these  things. 

Of  the  like  complexioa  is  the  ensuing  discourse,  wherein 
our  author,  p.  43.  having  spoken  contemptuously  of  the 
spiritual  institutions  of  the  gospel,  as  altogether  '  insufficient 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  de- 
signed,' forgetting  that  they  respect  only  the  consciences  of 
men,  and  are  his  institutions  who  is  the  Lord  of  their  con- 
Mi«ncttB,iiDdirbow^  give  them  power  and  «fflcaoy  to  attain 
<Mlrnidi,  when  adniiiusteFed'iahianuns,aiMlacGordiBgto 
bnfiind,  and  that  becaaie'dtey  tie  bis^  woald  prove  the  ns- 
qewntf  of  tampoml  coereioDs,  and  penaltMS  in  thiof^  *pin- 
tnd;  from  tbe  extraordinary  effitcta  of  exeomiaiinioation  in 
itw  priffiitiTe  timea,  in  the  'vexation  vad  punishnent  of  per- 
whM  excommunicate  "by  the  devil.'  Thia  work  tb«  daril 
now  ceasing  to  attend  unto,  he  woold  hare  the  magiatrata  to 
take  apon  him  te  supply  bis  ptace  and  eftce,  by  punish- 
meats  of  his  own  appointment  and  infliotioa;  and  ao  «t 
last,  to  be  snre  of  giving  him  full  measure,  he  hath  ascribeel 
two  extremes  QDfo  him  about  religion,  namaly,  to  act  the 
part  of  Ood  and  the  deriL  Bat  as  this  inference  is  built 
upon  a  very  uncertain  conjecture,  namely,  that  opon  the  giv- 
ing np  of  persons  to  Satan  in  excommimicatioa,  there  did 
uiy  visible,  or  corporeal -vexation  of  them  by  his  power  en- 
BtK,  or  any  other  effects  but  what  may  yet  be  justly  expected 
from  an  influence  of  hia  terror  on  the  minds  of  men,  who  are 
dvAy  and  regularly  cast  out  of  the  visij^le  kingdom  of  Christ 
b^that  ceaaure ;  and  whareaa,  if  then  be  any  truth  in  it,  it 
was  erniGaed  uato  the  daye^  of  tbe  a^oattm,  «mi  w  to  be 
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leckoned  amongBt  the  miraculous  operations  granted  to  tlietti 
for  the  first  coDfirmation  of  the  gospel;  and  the  continuaooe 
of  it»  all  the  time  the  church  wanted  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  is  most  unduly  pretended  without  any 
colour  of  proof  or  instance,  beyond  such  as  may  be  erir 
deaced  to  continue  at  this  day ;  supposing  it  to  be  true,  tke 
inference  made  from  it,  as  to  its  consequence  on  this  coa« 
cession,  is  exceeding  weak  and  feeble.  For  the  argument 
here  amounteth  to  no  more  but  this ;  Qod  was  pleased,  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  confirm  their  spiritiud  censures 
against  stubborn  sinners,  apostates,  blasphemers,  and  such 
Kke  heinous  ofienders,  with  extraordinary  spiritual  punishr 
meats  (so  in  their  own  nature,  or  in  the  manner  or  way  of 
their  infliction),  therefore  the  civil  magistrate  hath  power  to 
appoint  things  to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
forbid  other  things,  which  the  light  and  consciences  of  men^ 
directed  by  the  word  of  God,  require  the  observation  olj» 
opon  ordinary,  standing,  corporecil  penalties,  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  outward  man ;  '  quod  erat  demonstrandum/ 

To  wind  up  this  debate,  I  shall  commit  the  umpirage  of 
it  to  the  church  of  England,  and  receive  her  determination  in 
the  words  of  one  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  her  sense  and 
judgment,  as  well  as  any  one  who  lived  in  his  days  or  sinoe. 
And  this  is  Doctor  Bilson  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  learned 
man,  skilled  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  a  great  adversary 
unto  all  that  dissented  from  church  constitutions.  This  man 
therefore  treating,  by  way  of  dialogue,  in  Answer  to  the  Ja^ 
salts*  Apology  and  Defence,  in  the  third  part,  p.  293«  thus 
introduceth  Theophilus  a  Protestant  divine,  arguing  with 
Philander  a  Jesuit  about  these  matters.  ^  Theaph.  As  for  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church ;  it  is  certain  that  title  was  first 
transferred  from  the  pope  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the 
bishops  of  your  side,  not  of  ours.  And  though  the  pastors 
in  King  Edward's  time  might  not  well  dislike,  much  less  disr 
suade  the  style  of  the  crown,  by  reason  the  king  was  under 
years,  and  so  remained  until  he  died ;  yet  as  soon  as  it 
pleased  God  to  place  her  majesty  in  her  father's  throne,  ihe 
nobles  and  preachers  perceiving  the  words^  ^  head  of  the 
church'  (which  is  Christ's  proper  and  peculiar  honour)^  to 
be  ofiensive  unto  many  that  had  vehemently  repelled  the 
same  in  the  pope,  besought  her  highness  the  mteaningof 
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tint  woid  which  her  fitther  had  iiaad,  might  be  expressed  in 
some  pkioer  epter  terme;  and  so  was  the  prince  called  su- 
prane  governor  of  the  realm ;  that  is,  ruler  and  bearer  of  the 
•word,  with  lawful  authority  to  command  and  punish,  answer- 
able to  the  woid  of  Qod,  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes,  as  well  as  in  temporal.    And  no  foreign 
prince  or  prelate,  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority  to  esti^lish,  prohibit,  correct,  and 
cliastise  with  public  laws,  or  temporal  pains,  any  crimes  or 
causes  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within  her  realm.    Phiiand. 
Calvin  saith  this  is  sacrilege  and  blasphemy.     Look  you 
therefore  with  what  consciences  you  take  that  oath,  which 
your  own  master  so  mightily  detesteth.     Theoph.  Nay,  look 
you  with  what  faces  you  alledge  Calvin,  who  maketh  that 
•tyle  to  be  sacrilegious  and  blasphemous,  as  well  in  the  pope 
jas.in  the  prince;  reason  therefore  you  receive  or  refuse  his 
judgment  in  bodi.    If  it  derogate  fiom  Christ  in  the  prince, 
•o  it  doth  in  the  pope.    Yet  we  grant  the  sense  of  the  word 
supreme,  as  Calvin  perceived  it  by  Stephen  Gardiner's  an- 
swer and  behaviour,  is  very  blasphemous  and  injurious  to 
Christ  and  his  word,  whether  it  be  pjrince  or  pope  that  so 
shall  use  it.'     What  this  sense  is,  he  declares  in  the  words 
of  Calvin,  which  are  as  followeth,  in  his  translatiop  of  them: 
'  That  juggler,  which  after  was  chancellor,  I  mean  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  when  he  w&r  at  Rentzburge,  neither  would 
stand  to  reason  the  matter,  nor  greatly  cared  for  any  testi- 
monies of  the  Scripture,  but  said  it  was  a^t^e  king's  discre? 
tion  to  abrogate  that  which  wasinu8e;aifd:appointnew*  He 
said  the  king  might  forbid  priests'  marriage,  the  king  might 
bar  the  people  from  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper ;  the  king 
might  determine  this  or  that  in  his  kingdom :  and  why?  for- 
sooth, the  king  had  supreme  power.    This  sacrilege  hath 
taken  hold  on  us,  whilst  princes  think  they  cannot  reign  ex- 
cept they  abolish  all  the.-Ajitbority  of  the  church,  and  be 
themselves  supreme  judges  .a3  well  in  doctrine  as  in  all 
spiritual   regiment.'      To  which  he  subjoins;   'This  was 
the  sense  which  Calvin  affirmed  to  be  sacrilegious  and 
blasphemous ;  for  princes  to  profess  themselves,  to  be  su- 
preme judges  of  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
the  blasphemy  which  all  godly  hearts  reject  and  abomine,  in 
Ibe  bishop  of  Rome.  Neither  did  King  Henry  take  any  such 
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thing  on  him  for  aught  that  we  can  learn ;  but  this  was  Oar- 
diner's  stratagem,  to  convey  the  reproach  and  shame  of  the 
six  articles  from  himself  and  his  fellows  that  were  the  au- 
thors of  them,  and  to  cast  it  on  the  king's  supreme  power. 
Had  Calvin  been  told,  that  supreme  was  first  received  to  de- 
clare the  prince  to  be  superior  to  the  prelates  (which  ex- 
empted themselves  from  the  king's  authority  by  their  church 
liberties  and  immunities),  as  well  as  to  the  laymen  of  this 
realm^  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the  pope,  the  word  would 
never  have  ofiiended  him/  Thus  far  he;  and  if  these  con- 
troversies be  any  farther  disputed,  it  is  probable  the  next 
defence  of  what  is  here  pleaded,  will  be  in  the  express  words 
of  the  principal  prelates  of  this  realm  since  the  reformation, 
imtil  their  authority  be  peremptorily  rej^ted. 

Upon  my  first  design  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  this  dis- 
course, I  had  not  the  least  intention  to  undertake  the  exa- 
mination of  any  particular  assertions  or  reasonings  that 
might  fall  under  controversy^  but  merely  to  examine  Ae 
general  principles  whereon  it  doth  proceed.  But  passing 
through  these  things '  currente  calamo/ 1  find  myself  engaged 
beyond  my  thoughts  and  resolutions ;  I  shall  therefore  here 
put  an  end  to  the  consideration  of  this  chapter,  although  I 
see  smidry  things  as  yet  remaining  in  it  that  might  imme- 
diately be  discussed  with  ease  and  advantage,  as  shall  be 
nanifest,  if  we  are  called  again  to  a  review  of  them.  I  have 
neither  desire  nor  d  esign '  serram  reciprocare/  or  to  engage  in 
any  controversial  discourses  with  this  auflhor.  And  I  pre- 
sume himself  will  not  take  it  amiss,  that  I  do  at  present 
examine  those  principles  whose  jiovelty  justifies  a  disquisi- 
tion into  them ;  and  whose  tendency,  as  applied  by  him,  is 
pernicious  and  destructive  to  so  many  quiet  and  peaceable 
persons  who  dissent  from  him.  And  yet  I  will  not  deny 
font  that  I  have  that  valuation  and  esteem  for  that  sparkling 
of  wit;  eloquence,  and  sundry  other  abilities  of  mind,  which 
appear  in  his  writing,  that  if  he  would  lay  aside  the  manner 
of  his  tireating  those  from  whom  he  dissents  with  revilings, 
contemptuous  reproaches,  personal  reflections,  sarcasins; 
and  satirical  expressions,  and  would  candidly  and  perspi- 
cuously state  any  matter  in  difference;  I  should  think  tiiat 
what  he  hath  to  offer  may  deserve  the  consideration  of  them 
who  have  leisure  for  such  a  purpose.    If  he  be  'Qtli&nn»^ 
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HAMtfi,  And  riiolTsd  to'  proceed  in  thiB  mof,  tad  after  the 
iMihtier  here  etigaged  in«  ma  I  shall  in  the  dose  of  this  dis- 
eottiM  abfeolntely  give  him  wuf  *  salye  ntemarnqne  vale/  so  I 
kope  be  will  never  imet  inth  any  one  who  shall  be  willing  to 
deal  With  him  at  bis  vwn  weapons. 


f . 


A  StJRVjEV  OP  THE  SECOND  CHAPTER. 

Tin  snmmary  of  this  chapter  mnlit  needs  give  the  readw 
4  geeat  expeotation,  and  the  cluipter  itsdf  no  less  of  satis^ 
floitiofn^  if  what  is  in  the  otoe  briefly  proposed,  be  in  the 
othinr  as  firmly  established.  For  amongst  other  things,  a 
scheme  of  religion  is  promised,  rsdncing  all  its  branches 
either  to  moral  virtnes  or  instnimeiits  of  morality*  which 
being  spoken  df  Christian  rriigion,  is>  lis  far  aa  I  know,  an 
tmdertaking  new  and  peoeliar  tmto  this  -anthdr^  in  whose 
■sttnagement  all  that  reads  him  must  needs  weigh  find  con^ 
Slier,  how  desUjeronsly  he  hath  acqnitled  himsdf.  For  as 
Idl  men  grant  that  morality  hath  a  great  place  in  religion,  so 
tJiat  all  religion  is  nothing  but  morality,  isady  are  now  to 
team.  The  viUany  of  those  men's  religion  that  are  wont  to 
distinguish  between  grace  and  virtue  (that  is  moral  virtue), 
is  nextly  traduced  and  inveighed  against.  I  had  rather  I 
confess  that  he  had  affixed  the  term  of  viUany  to  the  men 
themselves,  whom  he  intended  to  reflect  on,  than  to  their 
religion  ;  because  as  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  fall  on 
Ohristianity,  and  no  other  real  or  pretended  religion  that  is, 
or  ever  was  in  the  world.  For  if  the  professors  of  it  have  in 
all  ages  according  to  its  avowed  principles,  never  before 
contradicted,  made  a  dtsttnction  between  moral  virtues 
(since  these  terras  wehre  known  in  the  church)  and  evangeli- 
oal  graces;  if  they  do  so  at  this  day,  what  religion  «lse  toan 
be  here  branded  with  this  infemous  and  horrible  reproach,  I 
know  not.  A  farther  inquny  into  the  chapter  itself  may 
possibly  give  us  farther  satisfaction,  wherein  we  shall  deal 
as  impartially  as  we  are  able,  with  a  diligent  watchfalness 
against  all  prejudicate  affections,  that  we  may  discover 
what  there  is  of  sense  and  truth  in  the  discourse,  being 
ready  to  receive  whatever  shall  be  manifested  to  have  an 
iaterest  in  ibem^    The  civfl  magistrate  we  are  also  here  in* 
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Tormed,  amongst  many  other  things  that  he  msif  io,  'nwy 
command  any  thing  in  the  worship  of  Gk>d  that  doth  not 
tend  to  debanch  men's  practices,  or  to  disgiace  the  Deity/ 
And  that '  all  subordinate  duties  both  of  morality  and  idn 
gious  worship'  (such  as  elsewhere  we  are  told  the  sacraments 
are)  'are  equally  subject  to  the  determination  of  human  ma* 
thority.'  These  things,  and  sundry  others  represented  in  this 
summary,  being  new,  yea  some  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know, 
mifaeard  of  amongst  Christians  until  wiUiin  a  few  years  laat 
past,  any  reader  may  justify  himself  in  the  expectation  of 
fiill  and  demonstrative  arguments  to  be  produced  in  their 
j^roof  and  confirmation.  What  the  issue  will  be,  some  &•-> 
eotery  may  be  made  by  the  ensuing  inquiry,  as  was  said, 
into  the  body  of  the  chapter  itself. 

The  design  of  this  chapter  in  general  is,  to  confirm  the 
power  of  the  ma^strate  over  religion,  and  the  conscienoee 
of  men  ascribed  unto  hhn  in  the  former,  and  to  add  unto  it 
sone  enlargements  not  therein  insisted  on.  Th^  argument 
need  to  this  purpose,  is  taken  from  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate over  the  consciences  of  men  in  matters  of  morality,  m 
with  respect  unto  moral  virtue ;  whenoe  it  is  supposed  the 
eoaolnsion  is  so  evident  unto  his  power  over  their  coin 
sciences  in  matters  of  religious  worship,  that  it  strikes  onr 
author  with  wonder  and  amasement  that  it  shonld  not  be 
reoeived  and  acknowledged.  Wherefore,  to  further  the  eon* 
▼ietion  of  all  men  in  this  matter,  he  proceeds  to  discouiae 
tf  moral  virtue,  of  grace,  and  of  religions  worship,  with  hie 
wonted  reflections  npon,  and  reproaches  of  thcf  nonton* 
formists,  for  their  ignorance  about,  and  viilanons  misrepre^ 
aentation  of  these  things,  which  seem  more  to  be  aimed «! 
than  the  argnn&ent  itself. 

I  must  here  wish  again  that  our  author  had  more  ftPM 
spicuously  stated  the  things  which  he  proposeth  to  debate 
fbr  the  subject  of  his  disputation.  But  I  find  an  exceps  ef 
art  is  as  troublesome  sometimes  as  the  greatest  defecW 
therein.  From  tbenoe  I  presume  it  is,  that -things  are  id 
handled  in  this  discourse,  that  an  ordinary  man  ouai  seldoiaL 
difloem  satisfactorily  what  it  ia  that  directly  and  detenni** 
nately  he  doth  inten4»  beyond  reviling  of'  nonconformiste) 
For  in  this  proposition,  which  is  the  best  and  most  inteUn 
gyUe  iihat  i  can  reduce  the  present  discourse  nnto^  f  theenn 
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prane  oiVil  iiftgiitrata  hatb  power  over  the  confciences  of 
ut&a  in  moidity,  or  with  respect  onto- moral  virtue  ;*  except- 
ing only  the  tnbject  of  i^  there  is  not  one  term  in  it  that 
may  not  hate  Yarious  significations;  and  those  such  as  have 
comitenance  given  onto  them  in  the  ensning  disputation 
itself.  But, '  oontenti  sumus  hoc  Catone/  aiid  make  the  best 
we  can  of  whi^  lies  before  us. 

I  do  suppose  that  in  the  medium  made  use  of  in  this 
ttgnment  there  is,  or  I  am  sure  there  may  be,  a  controversy 
of  much  more  importanioe  than  that  principally  under  consi- 
deration. It  therefore  shall  be  stated  and  cleared  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  the  concernment  of  the  argument  itself 
in  what  is  discoursed  thereupon  shall  be  manifested.  It  is 
about  moral  virtue  and  grace,  their  coincidence,  or  distinct 
tion,  that  we  are  in  the  first  place  to  inquire.  For  without  a 
due  stating  of  the  conception  of  these  things,  nothing  of 
this  argument,  nor  what  belongs  unto  it,  can  be  rightly 
understood.  We  shall  therefore  be  necessitated  to  premise 
a  brief  explanation  of  these  terms  themselves,  to  remove  as 
hi  as  may  be  all  ambiguity  from  our  discourse. 

First,  then.  The  very  name  of  virtue,  in  the  sense  wherein 
it  is  commonly  used  and  received,  comes  from  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  not  from  the  Scripture.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  have  '  uprightness,  integrity,  righteousness,  doing 
good  and  eschewing  evil,  fearing,  trusting,  obeying,  believ- 
ing in  God,  holiness,'  and  the  like ;  but  the  name  of  virtue 
doth  not  occur  therein.  It  is  true  we  have  translated 
bn  DWV^  'a  virtuous  woman;'  and  once  or  twice  the  same 
word  '  virtuously,'  Ruth  iii.  11.  Prov.  xii.  4.  xxxi.  10.  39. 
but  that  word  signifies  as  so  used,  '  strenuous,  indus- 
trious, diligent,'  and  hath  no  such  signification  as  that  we 
now  express  by  '  virtue.'  Nor  is  i  tany  where  rendered  open} 
by  the  LXX.  although  it  may  have  some  respect  unto  it, 
as  ipeni  may  be  derived  from  aptK,  and  peculiarly  denote 
the  exercise  of  industrious  strength,  such  as  men  use  in 
battle.  For  b^  is '  vis,  robur,  potentia,'  or '  exercitus'  also. 
But  in  the  common  acceptation  of  it,  and  as  it  is  used  by  phi- 
losophers, there  is  no  word  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  properly 
to  express  it.  The  rabbins  do  it  by  mo  which  signifies 
properly  'a  measure.'  For  studying  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
iotle,  and  translating  his  Ethics  into  Hebrew,  which  was 
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done  by  Rabbi  Meir,  and  finding  hia  virtue  placed  in  medicK 
Gnty,  they  applied  mo  to  express  it.  So  they  call  Aristotle's 
Ethics  nnon  nno '  the  Book  of  Measures,'  Uiat  is  of  virtues. 
Andnno nino are  'boni  mores.'  Such  a  stranger  isthiis  very 
word  unto  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  ofutii 
occurs  four  times ;  but  it  should  not  seem;  any  where  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  now  generally  admitted,  in  some  of  the 
places  it  rather  denotes  the  excellency  and  praises  that  do 
attend  virtue,  than  virtue  itself.  .  So  We  render  optroc 
'praises;'  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  as  the  Syriac  doth  also  nnnovn. 
'  praises ;'  and  the  same  translation,  Phil.  iv.  9.  renders 
dLric  ap€T^,  *  if  there  be  any  virtue,'  by  HnnittH  Hiny, '  works 
glorious/ or  ' praiseworthy;'  2  Pet.  i.  9.  It  is  a  peculiar  gpra- 
ciotts  disposition,  operation  of  mind,  distinguished  froqi^ 
faith,  temperance,  patience,  brotherly  kindness,  godlinesa* 
charity;  &.c.  and  so  cannot  have  the:  common  sense  of  .the 
wiMrd  there  put  upon  it. 

The  word  *  moral'  is  yet  far  more  exotic  to  the  church  and 
Scripture.  We  are  beholden  for  it,  if  there  be  any  advan? 
tage  in  its  use,  merely  to  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
.especially  of  Aristotle.-,  His  doctrine  mpX  ^a>v,  commonly 
called  his  'Hftic^..  or  '  Moralia,'  his  Morals,  hath  begotten  this 
name  for  our  use.  The  whole  is  expressed  in  •  Isocratea  to 
Bemonicus  by  -^  riv  wpojrww  opcn^, '  the  virtue  of  manners.!  If 
Uien  the  signification  of  the  words  be  respected  as  .usually 
takea^  it  is  virtue  in  men's  nianners  that  is  intended.  Tbe 
sohoolmen  brought  this  expression  with  aU.its.concema^.an 
tkey  did  the  rest  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  into  the  chorcbi 
and  divinity.  And  I  cannot  but  think  it  h^d  been  well. if 
they  had  never  done  it;  as  all  will  grant  they  might  have 
omitted  some. other  things  without  th]^  least  disadvantage 
to  kaming  or  religion.  However,  this  expression,  .of/  mpral 
-virtue' having  absolutely  possessed  itself  of  tbe  fancies  .and 
dtscouraesof  all,  and  it  may  be  of  the  understanding  ofsgiOj^ 
though  with  very  little  satisfaction  when  all  things  areiconr 
sidered,  I. shall  not  endeavour  to  dispossess  it,  p|r.elinmate 
it  from  the  confines  of  Christian  theology.  Only  I  am  tuce 
had  we  been  left  unto  the  Scripture  expresaionsi  of/  repenl^ 
ance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  .Lord  Jesus  dhris^ 
of:  the  fear  of  God,  of  holiness,  righteousness,  living  onto. 
God,  walking  with  God,  and  before  him/.we.  might. Iwre 
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bJBeft  flree  ftdm  ttumy  Tain  #ordy  pnetplexitieft ;  and  the^ole 
#raiig^e  xX  tJiia  chapter  in  parttcniar,  had  heen  utterly  pre- 
nlnted.  For  let  btit  the  Scripture  express  "what  it  is  to  be 
i^fi^otm,  and  there  ffrill  be  no  eontesting  about  the  differ- 
tace  or  no  difierence  between  grace  and  moral  virtue.  It  is 
iiaid,  that  '«ome  judge  those  trho  have  moral  virtne  to  want 
griice,  not  to  be  gracious/  But  say,  that  men '  are  born  of 
Oody  and  do  not  commit  sin/  that  they  ^  walk  before  God 
and  are  trpright/  tibat  they  'cleave  unto  Ood  with  full  purpose 
6t  %reart/  tbat  they '  are  sanctrfied  in  Ohrirt  lesus'  a!nd  the 
Iilte;and  no  man  will  say  tibat  fliey  hav^  Mt  mtt,  or  are  not 
gracious>Tf  they  receive  you^  testinttony..  But  having,  as 
Witt  said,  made  its  entrance  amongst  ua,  we  must  deal  with 
hms  well  as  we  can,  and  satisfy  otjrselves -about  its'common 
«6dqpt^ti6n  "and  use. 

Qenerally,  moral  virtues  ate  estecteed  to  be  tht  duties  of 
the  second  table.  For  although  those  who  handle  these 
inatters  more  accurately,  do  not  so  atraitcte  *6r  eonflne  them, 
yelt  H  is  certain  that  in  Vulgar  tad  x^Mtamchfi  acceptafticn 
*(Whidi  strikes  no  small  stroke,  in  ihe^  regtiMting  of  the 
Jlknttceptions  of  the  wisest  men,  ^bout  Ae  signification  df 
^ords),  nothing  else  is  intended  by  moral  virtues  or  duties 
df  inorality,  but  the  observation 'df  the  preccfpts  of  the  second 
tabte.  Nor  is  any  thing  else  designed  by  those  divines,  who 
in  their  Vmtings  so  frequently  declate,  that  it  is  not  morality 
alone  that  will  render  men  acceptable  to  Ood.  Others  do 
eitend  these  things  farther,  and  fix  the  denomination  of 
tlioral,  firstly  upon  the  law  or  rule  of  all  those  habits  of  the 
ihind  and  its  operations,  which  afterward  thence  they  call 
moral.  Now  this  moral  law  is  nothing  but  the  law  of  na- 
tute,  or  the  law  t)f  our  creation  ;  whic'h  the  apostle  affirms 
to  lie  equally  obligatory  on  all  men,  even  all  the  Gentiles 
themselves,  ^om.  ii.  14, 16.  and  whereof  the  Becalogue  is 
vommarily  expressive.  This  moral  law  is  th^fore  the  law 
written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  by  nature,  which  is  resolved 
|fartly  into  the  nature  of  God  himself,  wMch  cannot  but  re- 
quire most  of  the  things  of  it  from  rational  creatures;  partly 
into  that  state  and  condition  of  the  nature  of  things  and  their 
mutual  relations,  wherein  God  tras  pleased  to  create  and  set 
them.  These  things  might  be  easily  instanced  and  exem- 
plijBed,  but  that  we  must  not  too  much  divert  from  our  pre- 
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sent  occaaioB.  And  herein  lies  the  ianrgsst  sense  andaoas]^ 
tation  of  the  law  moral,  and  coaBeqoently  of  moral  viotaes^ 
which  have  their  form  and  :being  from  iheir  relation  tmi 
conformity  thereunto.  Let  it  be  then,  that  moral  virtnes 
consist  in  the  un»nerBal  observance  of  the  reqoiaittt  and 
precepts  of  the  law  of  our  creatroii«nd  dependence  on  God 
thereby.  And  this  descriptioci,  as  we  shsU  see  for  the  sidb*' 
stance  of  it,  is  allowed  by  our  aothctr.    • 

Now  these  virtues^  or  this  conformity  .of  our  miikUi-msd 
actions  unto  the  law  of  oiMr^iMPeation,  may  be»  in  the  light  and 
reason  of  Christian  religion,  considered  two  ways.  Krot^ 
as  with  respect  onto  the  substance  'Or  essence  of  the  d«kiBS 
themselves,  they  may  be  porfonned  by  men  in  their  own 
nUreqgth,  nnder  the  conduct  of  tiheir  own  season,  witbiaMt 
any  special  assistance  from  the  Spirit,  or. sanctifying  gnMse 
of  Ofarist.  In  this  sense,  thi^  still  bear  the  Jiame  of  virtues, 
'and  ibrthe  substumeof  themdeseiye  so  >to  do.  iifood  .tibsy 
are  in  tfaemsdives,  nsefkd  to  inaakind,  and  seldom  in  jAdB 
.providence  of  Ood  go  without  their  reward  in  this  wodML..! 
{^Bt,  I  say,  that  they  may  be  obtained  and  acted  wWiant 
apeoijBd  assistance  of  grace  ovaB|;elianl ;  thougb  the  jmer 
heathens  acknowledged  somediicg  divine  m  ibfi  oommMnfaub- 
tion  of  them  to  men.    Papinius  speaks  to ithat  pniposa^ 


Dira  9oviB-9elk>  JQxU  eomw  $  imde  per  offlwwi 

iUra  d*ri»  terrisgoe  aolet  contiiigece  virtiu.  ■  i      .  ; 

^a  Ptter  Omnipotens  tril)iut,  8i?e  ipsa  capaces 

Elegit  |»cBetfara  virot.——^-^  •  - 

But  oW  Homer  put  it  absolutely  in  the  will  <rf4fis  Gbdv 

Thus  we  grant  moBai  virtue  to  have  been  in  the  kaatMi 
of  old.  For  this  is  that  alone  whereby  they  ware  Awrim^ 
guished  amongst  themselves.  And  he  ithiat  woukl  endkida 
them  all  from  any  interest  in  moral  vifttte.  takes  away  all 
difference  between  Cato  and  Niero,  Aristides  and  I^boiaii, 
-Titus  and  Domitian;  and  overthrows  all  nabtfal  differsape 
•between  good  and  evil;  which  besides  other  abomiaaliiii 
that  it  would  plentifully  spawn  in  thewevld,  would  iaaviish 
biy  deatrpy  all  human  society.  But  m>w*4hese  -moral  ^'viv- 
taes  thas  performed,  whatever  our aalihor'thii&s>are'diatHiat 
from  gtace^  may  be  without  it>  and  ia  tilleir -present  deeoftp- 
tion,  which  is  not  imaginary^  bat  reri,  are  supposed  so4o4ni. 
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And  if  he  pleaaea  he  may  exercise  himself  in  the  longsome 
disputes  of  Bellarraine,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  anil  others  to 
this  purpose  inoumerable ;  not  to  mention  reformed  divines, 
lest  they  should  be  scornfully  rejected  us  systematical. 
And  this  is  enough  I  am  sure  to  free  their  religion  from  vil- 
lany,  who  make  a  distinction  between  moral  virtue  and 
grace.  And  if  our  author  is  othernise  minded,  and  doth 
believe  that  there  is  grace  evangelical  wherever  there  is 
moral  virtue,  or  that  moral  virtues  may  be  so  obtained  and 
exercised  without  the  special  assistance  of  grace,  as  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  religion,  and  accepted  with  God,  and  will 
maintain  hie  opinion  in  writing,  I  will  promise  him  if  I  live 
to  return  him  an  answer,  on  one  only  condition,  which  is, 
that  he  will  first  answer  what  Augustine  hath  written  against 
the  Pelagians  on  this  subject. 

Again,  these  moral  virtues,  this  observance  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  of  our  creation,  in  a  consonancy  whereunto 
originally  the  image  of  God  in  us  did  consist,  may  now 
under  the  gospel  be  considered,  as  men  are  principled^ 
assisted,  and  enabled  to  and  in  their  performance  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  as  tbey  are  directed  unto  the  especial 
end  of  living  unto  him  in  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  What  is 
particularly  required  hereunto,  shall  be  afterward  declared. 
Now  in  this  aense  no  man  living  ever  distinguiAed  between 
grace  and  virtue,  any  otherwise  than  th^  cause  and  the 
efiect  ere  to  be,  or  may  be  diitinguished:  much  less  was 
any  person  ever  so  brutish  as  to  fancy  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween them.  For  take  grace  in  one  sense,  and  it  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  this  virtue,  or  of  th^pe  virtues  which  are 
the' efiWctfl  of  it ;  and  in  another  they  are  all  graces  them- 
aetves.  For  that -which  is  wrought  in  us  by  grace  is  grace; 
«ii  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  ia  spirit. 

'  To  this  purpose  something  may  be  spoken  concerning 
.j^ace  also,  the  other  term,  whose  ambiguity  renders  the 
^Bcourse  under  consideration  somewhat  intricate  and  per- 
.plezed.  Now  as  the  former  term  of  moral  virtue  owes"  its 
-original  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  its  use  was  bor- 
tpwed  from  them ;  so  this  of  grace  is  purely  scriptural  and 
evangelical.  The  world  knows  nothing  of  it  but  what  is  de- 
clared in  the  word  of  God,  especially  in  the  gospel, '  for  the  - 
jtofr  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  troth  came  by  Jesus 
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Christ/  All  the  books  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  will  aot 
give  us  the  least  light  into  that  notion  of  grace,  which  the 
Scripture  declares  unto  us.  As  then  we  allowed  the  sense 
of  the  former  term  given  unto  it  by  its  first  coiners  and 
.  users,  so.  we  cannot  but  think  it  equal,  that  men  be  precisely 
tied  up  in  their  conceptions  about  grace,  unto  what  is  d^e- 
livered  in  the  Scripture  concerning  it ;  as  having  no  .other 
rule  either  to  frame  them,  or  judge  of  them.  And  this  we 
shall  attend  unto.  Not. that  I  here  design  to  treat  of  the 
nature  of  gospel  grace  in  general ;  but  whereas .  all.  the 
.divines  that  ever  I  have  read  on  these  things,  whether 
ancient  or  modem  (and  I  have  not  troubled  myself  to.conr 
sider  whether  they  were  systematical  ones  only  or  otherwise 
qualified)  allow  some  distinctions  of  this  term  to  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  right  understanding  of  those  passages  of  So^pr 
ture  wherein  it  is  made  use  of,  I  .shall  mention  that  or  t|[a3e 
only,  which  are.  so  unto  the  right  apprehension  of  what  is  at 
present  under  deba^. 

First,  therefore,  Grace  in  the  Scripture  is  taken  for  tli# 
free  grace  or  favour  of  God  towards  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ. 
By  this  he  freely  pardone.th .  them  their  sins,  justifieUi  and 
accepteth  them,  or  make^  them  *  accepted  in  the  beloved.' 
This  certainly  is  distinct  from  moral  virtue.  Secondly,,It  je 
taken  for  the  efiectual  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  in  mad 
upon  the  minds  and  souls  of  believers,  thereby  quickening 
them  when  they  were '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  regeHjB- 
rating  of  them,  creating  anew  heart  ia  them,. implanting  ^ 
image  upon  them:  neither  I  presume  will  this  be  called 
moral  virtue.  Thirdly,  For  the  actual  supplies  of  assistai^fie 
knd  ability  given  to  believers,  so  to. enable  thqm  unto.eycMryr 
duty  in  particular,  which  in  the  gospel  is  required  of  them ; 
'  for  he  works  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do.  of  his  own  good 
pleasure.'  As  yet  the  former  distinction  will  appear ^nep^H 
9ary.  Fourthly,  For  the  effects  wrought  and  prpduce4«by 
this  operation  of  God  and  his  grace. in  the  hearts.and  miii^ 
of  them  that  believe ;  which  are  either  habitual  in.  the  9pijri* 
tual  disposition  of  their  minds,  or  actual ^n  their  operation; 
all  which,  are  called  grace.  It  niay  be  our  author  will  be  i^t 
to  think  that  I '  cant,'  *  use  phrases,'  or '  fulspme  metaphors/ 
But  besides  that  I  can  confirm  these  distinctions,  and  the 
ijjiecessity  of  them,  and  the  words  wherein  they  are  expressed^ 
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iPM^^Ihie  ScriptiiffM  Md  anoieni  Mkemfl  9km  gire  them  him 
Uf$  the  MbfUmee  of  tkeii  oiH  of  Tvy  leimed  divines,  whe* 
tiw»  sytiemntictl  or  no  I  know  not;  hwl  this  I  know,  they 
woiokBot  kmg  tineo^  bishops  of  ihe  diureh  of  England. 

i''<W9  an  now  i»  Ae  Boxt  plaeeio  kiqimo  into  the  mind  of 
mti  aalhor  in  Aose  things ;  for,  firom  hts  apprehensions  about 
thMi,  he  frames  a  mighty  diflareuco  between  himself  and 
Aoeo  tehom  ho  opposedi,  tmd  from  theaoo  takes  occasion 
aittd  irivsuitagoafipesh  to  rfnrilo  and  roproacb  them, 
vt  Fitet,  thereldre)  He  doefawea  hn  jodgment  that  the  moral 
fiitiiO  wbieh  he  tioats  of  do  eotiskn  of  tneiAsoboervaiico  of 
tlMr^lalr  of  Datai%  of  the  diotales  of  reason  and  precepts 


Socotidlyv  That  the  snbetanoo,  7oa,tho  whob  of  religion 
nHWilfs  m  theeO;v4rtaes  o^dtltioo ;  so  fhil  bf  ^  obsertra* 
tkM^^f  thf^in  ineti  may  atlsfiii  ofcftasthig  happiu^ss* 
^  ^TMrdI]r,  That  iheio  la  noaotusl  ^Mcwm»oeof  present 
grace  enabling  men  to  perform  these  dtfllos^OV  to  Merciso 
IMm  tiftiioo,  but  thejr  ava  ^lod  g»aoo  oa  attoihchr  accouQt. 
•  '  l^tthtf ,  That  his  ad¥Wia«iM  aro  M  fhr  from  making 
Vflfe^Hrnd  grac^  to  bo  tbo  miM,  that  fih<^  mrito  thorn  incon- 
slMWiv  And  these  Ailttgs  shall  we  take  into  a  brief  exami- 
UMioa  according  as  indeod  they  do  deo^l*¥o. 
•^^"J'The  first  of  them  ho  plaialy  and  more  Aan  on^e  aflSrms ; 
tttitf  ahall  I  cont^bd  with  him  about  it^  So  ho  speaks,  p.  68. 
'  Tho  pcaotioe  of  trirtoo  oonsists  in  Uving  snitabty  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reaoon  and  nature,  and  this  is  the  substance  and 
iMla  design  of  all  the  laws  of  religion,  to  oblige  mankind  to 
bohairo  themsettes  in  ill  their  actiotis  ao  booomes  creatures 
,  Wdowed  with  reason  and  understaadingt  and  in  ways  suit- 
able to  rational  beings,  to  prepare  and  qualify  themselves  for 
the  state  of  glory  and  immortality.'  This  is  a  plain  descrip- 
tkMI  both  6f  the  rule  of  moral  virtues  and  of  the  nature  of 
tiieOh  The  law  of  reason  and  nature  is  the  rule;  and  their 
0#n  Mtnfe,  as  acting  or  acted,  consists  in  a  suitableness 
nato  rational  beings  acting  to  prepare  themselves  for  tbe 
state  of  immortality  and  gk>ry.  The  first  end  of  all  virtue 
no  doubt  We  need  not  therefore  make  any  farther  inquiry 
into  this  matter,  wherein  we  are  agreed^ 

Secondly,  That  the  substance,  yea,  the  whole  of  religion 
e^Mista  in  ibeae  moral  virtues,  he  fully  aleo  declares  p.  69. 


*  MofB^  virtae  having  the  atrmgeftt  and  moat  ^aceasmry  i^r 
Anwoa  ^pon  the  end  of  all  i:eligion>  via.  man'a  happineaa*  it 
ia  pot  Ginly  its  moat  material  and  uaeful  part«  but  the  ulti-* 
pate  end  of  all  its  other  dutiea  (though  1  know  not  how 
the  praQtiee  of  virtue  in  thia  life  can  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
oMl^  dvties)« '  and  9II  true  religion  can  consist  in  nothing  eke 
but  either  the  practice  of  virtue  itself  or  the  use  of  thoaa 
fv^eans  and  instruments  that  contribute  unto  it.'    So.  abo^ 
p.  70.  '  All  duties  of  devcition,  excepting  only  our  returns  of 
gratitude,  are  not  essential  parts  of  religion^  but  are  oijdy  in 
qfdet  to  it«  as  tliey  tend  to  the  praotioe  of  virtue  and  moral 
g^pd^esa ;  and  their  goodness  ia  derived  upon  tbesa  from  the 
moral  virtues  to  which  they  contrihute ;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  they  are  conducive  to  the  enda  of  virtue,  they  are 
tq  be  Yalued  among  the  ministers  of  religion,'    So  then  ihe 
iprbole  duty  of  man  consists  in  being  virtuous,  and  all  that  ia 
enjoined  beside,  is  in  order  thereunto.    Hence  we  are  told 
cjlafwhere,  that  /  outward  worship  is  no  part  of  religion/ 
^kgfin.  p.  76.  '  All  religion  muat  of  necessity  be  resolved 
IDt^  enUiQsiasm  or  morality;  the  former  is  mere  imposture, 
and  therefore  all  that  is  true  must  be  reduped  to  the  latter/ 
Slit  we  need  not  insist  on  particulars,  seeing  he  promoteth 
thia  to  confirmation  by  the  best  of  demonstrations,  i.  #•  am 
induction  of  all  particulars,  which  he  calls  *  a  scheme  of  rdir 
gion ;'  wherein  yet  if  any  thing  necessary  be  left  out  dr  omit.- 
ted»  this  best  of  demonstrations  is  quickly  turned  into  one  of 
Ijhe  worst  of  sophisms.    Therefore  we  have  here,  no  donbl, 
a  just  and  full  representation  of  all  that  belongs  to  Chriatiaii 
vidigion ;  and  it  is  as  follovrs,  p.  69.  'The  whole  duty  of  imui 
refers  either  to  his  Creator,  or  his  neighbour,^  or  himaelC 
All  that  concerns  the  two  last  is  confessedly  of  a  moral 
nature;  and  all  that  concerns  the  first  consists  either  in 
praising  of  Ood  or  praying  to  him  $  the  former  is  a  brai^ah 
of  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  and  is  nothing  but  a  thankfii)  and 
humble  temper  of  mind  arising  from  a  sense  of  God'a  greaft- 
neas  in  himself,  and  his  goodneiss  to  us.    So  that  thia  past 
of  devotion  issues  from  the  same*  virtuoua  quality,  that  ia, 
the  principle  of  all  other  resentments  and  ezpreasiona  of 
gfatitude,  only  those  acts  of  it  that  are  terminated  on  Qod 
ai  their  olyect  are  styled  religious ;  and  therefbre  gratitude 
and  devotion  are  not  divers  thinga,  but  only 
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of  the  same  tiling  ;  devotion  being  nothing  else  but  the  vir- 
tue of  gratitude  towards  God,  The  latter,  vi?..  prayer,  is 
either  pnt  up  in  our  own  or  other  men's  behalf;  if  for  others, 
it  ia  an  act  of  that  virtue  we  call  kindness  or  charity  ;  if  for 
ODr&elve»,  the  things  we  pray  for,  unless  they  he  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  this  life,  are  some  or  other  virtuous 
qualitiee;  and  therefore  the  proper  and  direct  use  of  prayer 
is  to  be  instrumental  to  the  virtues  of  morality.'  It  is  of 
Christian  religion  that  this  author  treats,  as  is  manifest  from 
his  ensuing  discourse,  and  the  reason  he  gives  why  moral 
virtues  are  styled  graces.  Now  1  must  needs  say,  that  I  look 
on  this  of  our  author  as  the  rudest,  most  imperfect,  and 
weakest  scheme  of  Christian  religion  that  ever  yet  1  saw; 
flo  far  from  comprising  an  induction  of  all  particulars  belong- 
ing to  it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  constitutive  of 
Christian  religion,  as  such,  at  all.  1  wish  he  bad  given  us  a 
summary  of  the  'credenda' of  it  as  he  hath  done  of  its 'agenda,' 
that  we  might  have  had  a  prospect  of  the  body  of  his  divi- 
nity. The  ten  commandments  would  in  my  mind  have  done 
twice  as  well  on  this  present  occasion,  with  the  addition  of 
the  explication  of  thom  given  us  in  the  church  catechism. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  very  catechism  may  ere  long  be  ea- 
toeraed  fanatical  also. '  One  I  confess  I  have  read  of  before, 
mho  was  of  this  opinion,  .that  all  religion  consisted  in  mo- 
lality alone.  .  But  withal  he  was  so  iagenaons  as  to  foHow 
tbe.conducl  of  his  judgment  in  this  matter,  unto  a  full  re- 
joiiaciation.  of  the  gospel,  which  is- certainly  inconsistent 
with-it.  Thiswasona  Martin  Sidelius,  a  Silesian,  who  gave 
theeosuing  account  of  his  faith  unto  Faostus  Socinus  and 
his  society  at  CracoVia. 

'Cnterum  ut  sciatis  cujus  aim  religionis,  quaravis  id 
scripto  meo  quod  hahetis,  ostenderim.  temen  hie  breviter 
npetam.  Et  primum  quidem  doctrina  de  Messia,  sea  rege 
iUo  promisBO,  ad  meam  religionem  nihil  pertinet :  nam  rex 
-illetantum  Judsis  promissus  erat,  sicutet  Hbna  ilia  Canaan. 
Sic  etiam  circumcisio  sacrificia,  et  reliqus  ceremonise  Mosis 
.ad  me  non  pertinent,  sed  tantum  populo  Judaico  promissa 
data  et  mandata  sunt.  ^  Neque  ista  fuenint  cultus  Dei  apud 
Judteos,  sed  inserviebant  cultui  divino,  et  ad  cultum  dedu- 
cabant  Judeeos.  Verus-autem  cultus  Dei  quern  meam  re- 
■JigioDKCD  appetio,  est  Decalogus :  qui  est  letema  DeJ  volutttas. 
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i^ui.Decalogus  ideo  ad  me  pertioet,  quia  etiam  mihift'Deo 
'datus  est,  non  quidem  per  vocem  soDantem  de  ccDla,  sicnt 
populo  Judaico,  at  per  creationem  insita  est  menti  meee; 
4iiiia  autem  insitus  Decalogus,  per  corruptiop^m  natiirea 
-humancB,  et  pravis  conauetudimbus,  aliqua  ex  parte  obscii- 
ratus  est,  ideo  ad  illustrandum  eum,  adhibeo  vocalem  De-' 
.calogum,  qui  vocatis  Decalogus,  ideo  etiam  ad  me,  ad  omaet 
|)opalos  pertinety  quia  cum  insitb  nobis  Decalogo  consentit, 
imo  idem  ille  Decalogus  -est.  H«ec  est  mea  sententia'.de 
.Messia  seu  rege  illo  promisso,  et  haec  est  mea  religion  quam 
coram  vobis  ingenue  profiteor.  Martin  Seidelius  Olavenais 
Silesius.' 

.  .  That  is,  f  But  that  you  may  know  of  what  religion  I  am, 
although  it  i^  expressed  in  that  writing  which  you  have 
already,  yet  I  will  here  briefly  repeat  it.  And  first  of  all, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  or  King  that  was  promised,  deth 
not  belong  to  my. religion;  for  that  Ki«g  was  promised- to 
the  Jews  only ; .  as  was  the  good  land  of  Canaan.  So  in  like 
manner  circumcision,  sacrifices,  and  the  rest  of  the  ctre- 
•monies  of  Moses  belong  not  to  me,  bat  were  promised, 
given,,  and  granted,  unto  the  people 'of  the  Jews  alque. 
.Neither  were  they  the  worship  of  Ood  among  the  Jews,  but 
were  only  subservient .  unto  divine  worship,,  and  led  the 
Jews  unto  it'  (the  same  opinion  is  maintained  by  our  author 
concerning  all  exterior  worship) :  '  but  the  true  worship  which 
I  call  my  religion,  is  the  Decalogue,  which  is  the  eternal  and 
immutable  wiU  of  God'  (and  here  also  he  hath  the  consent  and 
concurrence  of  our  author);  f  which  Decalogue  doth  there- 
fore belong  unto  me,  because  it  is  given  by  God  to  me  also ; 
not  indeed  by  a  voice  sounding  from  heaven  as  he  gave  it 
to.the  people  of  the  Jews,  but  it  is  implanted  in  my  mind  by 
nature.  But  because  this  implanted  Decalogue  *by  reason 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  through  depraved 
customs,  is  in  some  measure  obscured,  for  the  illustration 
pf  it  I  make  use  of  the  vocal  Decalogue,  which  therefore.  al«o 
belongs  unto  me  and  all  people ;  because  it  consenteth  with 
the  Decalogue  written  in  our  hearts ;  yea,  is  the  same  law 
with  it.  This  is  my  opinion  concerning  the  Messiah,  or  the 
promised  King ;  and  this  is  my  religion,  which  I  freely  ac- 
knowledge before  ye.'  So  he  I  this  is  plain,  dealings  He* 
saw  clearly,  that  if  all  religion  and  the  worship  of  Qod  con» 
.  fisted  in  morality  only,  there  was  ueitUet  tk^^  u^x  ^^^  ^"^ 
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Ckrl»i,  nor  Uie  gospel.  Aud  accordingly,  having  no  out- 
ward advantage  by  them,  discarded  then).  But  setting  aaidt; 
bis  bold  renuuciation  of  Christ  ae  promised.  I  fee  not  any 
ffiatetial  difference  between  tbe^  religion  of  this  man  and  tbat 
DOW  contended  for.  The  poor  deluded  souls  among  our- 
Belfes,  wbo  leaving  the  Scripture,  pretend  that  they  are 
guided  by  the  light  within  them,  are  wpon  the  matter  of 
the  iame  religioo.  For  that  light  being  nothing  but  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  a  natural  conscience,  it  extends  not 
tta^f  beyond  morality ;  which  some  of  them  underBtanding, 
we  know  what  thoughts  and  apprebeasions  they  have  had 
of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  the  worship  of  God  instituted 
therein.  For  l^nce  it  is  (and  not  as  our  author  pretends, 
with  a  strange  incogitaocy  concerning  them  and  the  Gnos- 
tics, thai  they  assert  the  Scripture  to  be  the  only  rule  of 
rellgiona  worship)  that  they  are  fallen  into  these  fond  ima- 
gioations.  And  these  are  the  effects  which  this  principle 
doth  naturally  lead  unto.  I  confess,  then,  that  I  do  not 
agree  with  our  author  in  and  about  this  scheme  of  Christian 
religion ;  which  I  shall  therefore  first  briefly  put  in  my  ex- 
ceptions unto,  and  then  offer  him  another  in  lieu  of  it. 

First,  then.  This  scheme  seems  to  represent  religion  unto 
W  as  suited  to  the  8t«t«  of  innocancy,  and  that  rery  imper- 
{iMtly  ^Bo.  For  it.ia  compoaad  to  answer  tke  fonxr  asiep- 
Hornt  of  oonfiAii^  rdigiaa  to  meral  Tirtaaa,  which  «ie  granted 
to  «6iuiat  itt  aur  opnfhimity  uatn  and  cxpreaaion  of  the  dio- 
tatea  of  reason  and  the  law  of  Datura,  Again,  tba  whole  duty 
of  man  ii  said  to  refer  either  to  hia  Creator,  or  hi*  neigbbuar, 
or  hiauielf.  Had  it  been  said  to  God  abaolut«ly,  another 
interpretation  might  hare  been  put  npon  the  words.  Bat 
baing  restrained  unto  him  as  our  Creator,  all  duties  referring 
to  oUr  Redeemer  ara  excluded,  or  not  included,  which  ceiv 
taintybave  aome  place  in  Christian  religios.  Our  obedience 
therein  is  the  obedienoa  of  faith,  and  must  answer  Uie  spe- 
cial objects  of  it.  And  we  are  taught  in  the  church  eate- 
cbisra  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  mads  as  and  all  the 
world ;  and  in  God  the  Son,  who  redeemed  us  and  all  man- 
kind; and  in  God  the  Uoty  Ghost,  who  sanotifies  us  and 
all  the  elect  people  of  God.  Now  these  distinct  acta  of 
&ith,  have  distinct  acts  of  obedience  attending  them  ; 
wJwreas  none  here  are  admitted,  or  at  least  required,  but 
tiote  which  fall  under  the  first  head.    \k.  \b  also  very  im- 
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perfect  as  a  deacription  of  natural  religion^  or  the  duties  of 
the  law  of  nature.  For  the  principal  dutiee  of  it,  such  as 
fear,  love,  trust,  affiance  of  and  in  God,  are  wholly  omitted ; 
nor  will  they  be  reduced  unto  either  of  the  heads  which  all 
religion  is  here  distributed  uitto.  For  gratitude  unto  Gk>d 
bath  respect  formally  and  directly  to  the  benefits  we  our- 
aalyes  are  made  partakers  of.  But  these  duties  are  etemdly 
necesaary  on  the  consideration  of  the  nature  oi  God  him- 
self, antecedent  unto  the  consideration  of  his  communicatUBig 
of  himsdf  unto  us  by  his  benefits.  Prayer  proceeds  from 
them ;  and  it  is  an  odd  method  to  reduce  the  cause  under 
the  head  of  its  efiect.  And  prayer  itself  is  made  at  length 
soi  to  be  so  much  a  moral  yirtue,  as  somewhat  instrumental 
to  the  Titnes  of  morality. 

Secondly,  I  cannot  think  we  have  here  a  complete  r^ 
presentation  of  Christian  religion,  nor  an  induction  of  all  its 
particulars,  because  we  have  neither  supposition  nor  aaaef- 
-tion  of  sin,  or  a  Redeems,  or  any  duty  with  respect  unto 
them.  Gratitude  and  prayer  I  confess  are  two  heads,  wheie- 
mito  sundry  duties  of  natural  religion  without  reapeot  unto 
these  things  may  be  reduced.  But  since  the  fall  of  Adam, 
there  was  never  any  religion  in  the  world  accepted  with 
Ood,  that  was  not  built  and  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
them,  and  whose  principal  duties  towards  God  did  not  re- 
spect them.  To  prescribe  now  unto  us  a  religion  as  it  re^ 
speots  God,  without  those  duties  which  arise  from  the  con- 
sideration of  sin,  and  a  Redeemer,  is  to  persuade  us  to  throw 
away  our  bibles.  Sin,  and  the  condition  of  all  men  on  the 
account  thereof,  what  God  requires  of  them  with  reference 
.  thereunto,  the  way  that  God  hath  found  out,  proposed,  and 
requires  of  us  to  make  use  of,  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  that  condition,  with  the  duties  necessary  to  that  end, 
do  even  constitute  and  make  up  that  religion  which  the 
Scripture  teachetb  us,  and  which  as  it  summarily  expresseth 
itself,  consists  in  repentance  towards  God,  and  foith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  neither  of  which,  nor  scarce  any  thing 
that  belongs  unto  them,  appears  in  this  scheme.    So  that. 

Thirdly,  The  most  important  duties  of  Christian  religion 
are  here  not  only  omitted  but  excluded.  Where  shall  we 
find  any  place  here  to  introduce  repentance ;  and  as  belong* 
ing  thereunto  conviction  of  sin,  humiliation,  godly  sorrow. 
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conversion  itself  to  God  ?  For  my  part  I  will  never  be  of 
that  religion  where  these  duties  towards  God  have  do 
place.  Faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  that  is 
necessary  to  it,  preparatory  for  it,  included  in  it,  and 
consequential  on  it,  are  in  like  manner  cast  out  of  the 
verge  of  religious  duties  here  schematized.  An  endea- 
vour to  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  receive  Jesus  Christ, 
to  accept  of  the  atonement,  to  seek  after  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  by  him  (that  we  may  cant  a  little),  and  to  give  up  our 
Bouls  in  universal  obedience  to  all  his  commands,  belong 
also  to  the  duties  of  that  religion  towards  God  which  the 
Scripture  prescribeth  unto  us;  but  here  they  appear  not  in 
the  least  intimation  of  them.  No  more  do  the  duties  which 
though  generally  included  in  the  law  of  loving  God  above 
all,  yet  are  prescribed  and  determined  in  the  gospel  alone. 
Such  are  self-denial,  readiness  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  the 
like.  Besides,  all  the  duties  wherein  our  Christian  conflict 
against  our  spiritual  adversaries  doth  consist,  and  in  espe- 
cial the  whole  of  our  duty  towards  God  in  the  mortiflca- 
tion  of  sin,  can  be  of  no  consideration  there,  where  no 
supposition  of  sin  is  made  or  allowed.  But  there  would  be 
no  end  if  all  exceptions  of  this  nature,  that  readily  oSer 
themselves,  might  here  have  admittance.  !f  this  be  the 
religion  of  our  adversaries  in  these  things,  if  this  be  a  per- 
fect scheme  of  its  duties  towards  Ood,  and  induction  of  all 
ita  particulars ;  let  our  author  insult  OTcr,  and  reproach  tlum 
whilst  be  pleoseth,  who  .blame  it  as  iosuflScient  without 
.grace  and  godliness:  I  would  not  he  in  the  condition  c^ 
them  who  trust  theiretemal  concernment  to, mereobservance 
of  it;  as  knowing  that 'there  is  no  name  utider  heaven  given 
unto  men  whereby  they  may  be  saved,  but  only  the  name  of 
,JeBUs  Christ.'  It  will  be  in  vain  pretended,  that  it  is  not  a 
.description  of  Christian  religion,  but  of  religion  as  religion 
>tn  general,  that  is  here  attempted.  For  besides  that,  it  is 
Christian  religion,  and  that  as  used  and  practised  by  Chris- 
tians, which  is  alone  under  consideration ;  and  an  introduc- 
tion of  religion  here  under  ipy  other  notion  would  be  griev- 
ously inconsistent  and  incoherent  with  the  whole  discourse. 
It  is  acknowledged  hy  our  author  in  the  progress  of  hie  dis- 
putation, as  was  before  observed,  when  he  gives  a  reason  why 
jnoral  virtue  is  styled  grace,  which  is  peculiar  and  uppro- 
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priaie  to  Christian  religion  alone.  Besides,  to  talk  now  of 
a  religion  in  the  world,  which  either  hath  been,  or  may  be, 
since  the  fall  of  Adam  without  respect  unto  sin,  is  to  build 
castles  in  the  air.  All  the  religion  that  God  now  requires, 
prescribes,  accepts,  that  is  or  can  be,  is  the  religion  of  sin^* 
ners,  or  of  those  who  are  such,  and  of  them  as  such,  though 
also  under  other  qualifications.  On  many  accounts,  there- 
fore, this  scheme  of  religion  or  religious  duties  towards 
God,  is  exceedingly  insufficient  and  imperfect.  To  lay  it 
therefore  as  a  foundation  whereon  to  stand,  and  revile  them 
wlio  plead  for  a  superaddition  unto  it  of  grace  and  god- 
liness, is  an  undertaking  from  whence  no  great  success  is 
to 'be  expected. 

I  can  easily  supply  another  scheme  of  religion  in  the* 
r6om  of  this,  which  though  it  have  not  any  such  contexture 
of  method,  nor  is  set  out  with  such  gaudy  words  as  those 
which  oar  author  hath  at  his  disposal,  yet  I  am  confident  in 
the  confession  of  all  Christians  shall  give  a  better  account 
than  what  is  here  offered  unto  us  both  of  the  religion  we 
profess,  and  of  the  duties  that  God  requires  therein;  and 
this  taken  out  of  one  epistle  of  St.  Paul ;  namely,  that  to  the 
Romans.  ,  And  I  shall  do  it  as  thinors  come  to  mind  in  the 
haste  wherein  I  am  writing.     He  then  givesus  his  scheme 
to  this  purpose:   as  first.  That  all  men  sinned  in  Adam, 
came  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  death  and  the  whole  curse  of  the  law.    Then,  that 
they  do  all,  as  left  to  themselves,  accumulate  their  original 
sin  and  transgression,  with  a  world  of  actual  sins,  and  pro- 
vocations of  God.     That  against  men  in   this  condition, ' 
God  testifies  his  wrath  and  displeasure,  both  in  his  works 
ahdby  his  word.  •  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  first 
duty  of  man  towards  God  is  to  be  sensible  of  this  condition, 
of  the  guilt  of  sin,  with  a  fear  of  the  wrath  and  judgment 
due  to  them.     Then  he  informs  us,  that  neither  the  Jews  by 
the  law,  nor  the  Gentiles  by  the  light  of  nature,  could  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  this  state,  or  do  that  which  is 
•pleasing  unto  God,  so  as  they  might  obtain  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  acceptation  with  him.     This  bespeaks  unto  all. the 
great  duty  towards  God,   of  their  acknowledgment  unto 
him  of  their  miserable  and   helpless  condition,    with  all 
those  affections  and  subordinate  duties,  wherewith  it  is 
attended.    In  this  state  he  declares,  iliat  Oo^Vvm^^^lVcwVi^ 
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fttfittite  mmdmoK  go^ness,  and  grace»  pronded  a  remedy, 
a  way  ^of  t«litf ;  on  wliich  lie  iaeth  pat  such  an  impreBsion 
ef 'hifi  gldtioiis  efxpo^llteeiea,  at  may  Btir  up  the  hearts  of  his 
omUurei  to  ead«avoar  a  return  unto  him  from  their  apos* 
tiiey ;  and  that  4hi8  remedy  conaittB  in  his  '  setting  forth 
Jeras  Cbriat  ta  bs  a  piy>pitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  daolare  his  righteousness  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;'  which 
he  proposetth  unto  men  for  their  receiring  and  acceptance. 
This  renders  it  the  greatest  4oty  of  mankind  towards  Ood, 
•to  Miere  in  the  Son  of  God  so  set  forth,  to  eeek  after  an 
interest  in  him^  or  being  made  partaker  Of  him*;  lor  this  is 
the  great  work  that  God  requires,  namely,  that  we  belieye 
on  him  whom  he  hath  sent.  Again,  he  declares,  that  God 
jusltifieth  them  who  so  beliere,  pardoning  their,  ains,  and 
imputing  righteoueness  unto  them;  wh^^eon  innumerable 
duties  do  detpend,  e?efti  a!l  the  obedience  that  Ohrist  re* 
quires  of  us;  seeing  in  our  believing  in  him,  we  acfcept  him 
'  to  be  our  king  to  I'ale,  govern,  and  conduct  our  souls  to 
God.  And  all  these  are  rdigious  duties  towards  God.  He 
declalres,  moreover,  that  whereas  men  are:  by  nature  *dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,'  and  stand  in  need  of  a  new  Sfnritual 
life,  to  be  bom  again,  that  they  may  live  unto  God ;  that 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  doth  fay  his  Spirit  quicken  them,  and 
regenerate  them,  and  work  in  tfiem  a  new  principle  of  spin* 
tual  life ;  whence  it  is  their  great  duty  towards  God  (in  this 
religion  of  St.  Paul)  to  comply  wkh,  and  to  yieild  obedience 
unto,  all  the  ways  and  methods  that  God  is  pleased  to  use  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  upon  them,  the  especial 
duties  whereof  are  too  many  to  be  instanced  in.  But  he 
farther  manifests,  that  notwithstanding  the  tegeneration  of 
men  by  the  Spirit,  und  their  conversion  to  Gk>d,  there  yet 
continues  in  them  a  remainder  of  the  principle  of  corrupted 
nature,  which  he  calls  ^  the  flesh/  and  '  indwelling  sin,'  that 
is  of  itself  wholly  *  enmity  against  God,'  and  as  far  it  abides 
in  any,  inclines  the  heart  and  mind  mnto  sin,  which  is  to  be 
watched  against  and  opposed.  And  on  this  bead,  he  intro^ 
duceth  the  great  religious  duty  towards  God  of  our  spiritual 
conflict  against  sin,  and  of  the  mortification  of  it,  wherein 
those  that  believe  are  to  be  exercised  all  the  days  of  their 
lives,  and  wherein  their  principal  duty  towards  Grod  doth  con- 
sj'st,  and  without  which  they  can  perform  no  other  in  a  due 
manner.     Moreover,  he  farther  ttdd%  tVi%  ^t^%X.  ^^wj^l  ^rivi- 
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lege  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  onto  Ve- 
lievefs,  for  their  s&nctifioation,  consolation,  and  edification  ; 
x^hh  the  duties  of  tbafrkfulness  towards  God,  joy  and  re-- 
joicing  in  him,  cheerfulness  un^r  trials,  afflictions,  and  per- 
secutions, and  sundry  others  that  on  that  account  are  re* 
quired  of  us,  all  religious  duties  towards  God,  in  the  Teligion 
by  him  proposed  unto  us.  Having  kid  tine^e  fomndatioss^ 
and  manifested  how  they  all  proceed  from  the  etemvA  coua- 
sel  and  free  grace  of  God,  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  admire, 
adoYe,  and  praise  him,  he  declareth  how  hereby,  and  on  tiie 
account  of  these  things,  we  are  bound  unto  all  holiness, 
righteousness,  godliness,  honesty,  and  usefulness  in  this 
world,  in  all  relations  and  conditions  whatsoever ;  declaring 
our  duties  in  churches,  according  to  our  especial  interest  in 
them  towards  believers,  and  towards  all  men  in  the  world 
in  our  several  relations  ;  in  obedience  to  magisiratea,  and 
kl\  superiors ;  in  a  word,  in  universal  observance  of  the  whole 
will  and  all  the  commands  of  God.  Now  whether  any  one 
Will  call  dris  a  scheme  or  no,  or  allow  it  to  have  any  thing  of 
method  iti  it  or  no,  I  neither  know  nor  care  ;  but  am  per- 
suaded that  it  makes  a  better^  more  plain,  and  intelligible 
representation  of  the  religious  duties  towards  God  which 
Christian  religion  requires  of  us,  unto  all  that  suppose  this 
whole  religion  to  depend  on  divine  revelation,  than  that  of 
our  author.  But  I  find  myself  in  a  digre^on  '^  the  end  of 
this  discourse  was  only  to  manifest  the  sentiments  of  oar 
author,  on  the  secbnd  head  before  laid  down,  which  I  think 
are  sufficiently  evinced. 

The  third  is.  That  there  is  no  actual  work  of  preirent 
grace,  either  to  fit  the  persons,  of  whom  these  duties  of 
tnoral  virtues  are  required  unto  the  performance  of  them,  or  to 
work  and  effect  them  in  them.  For  although  they  are  caUed 
graties,  and  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  Scripture,  yet  th«t 
is  upon  another  account;  as  he  declares  hmself,  p.  7d. 
'  All  that  the  Scripture  intends  by  the  graces  of  the  Spint, 
'are  only  virtuous  qualities  of  the  soul  that  are  therefore 
'Styled  graces,  because  they  are  derived  purely  from  God^'k 
ftee  grace  and  goodness,  in  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity, he  was  pleased,  out  of  his  infinite  concern  for  its  pro- 
'pagation,  in  a  miraculous  manner  to  inspirfe  its  converts  with 
•all  sorts  of  virtue.'  '  Virtuous  qualities  of  the  soul'\%^.N«rj 
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ambiguous  expr^sion.    Take  these  virtuous  qualities  for  a 
new  principle  of  spiritual  life,  consisting  in  the  habitual  dis- 
position, inclination,  and  ability  of  mind  unto  the  things  re- 
quired of  us  in-the  will  of  God^  or  unto  the  acts  of  religious 
obedience,  and  it  may  express  the  graces  of  the  Spirit; 
which  are  yet  far  enough  from  being  so  called  upon  the  ac- 
count here  mentioned.     But  these  virtuous  qualities,  are  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  preceding  dis- 
courses, that  have  already  passed  under  examination.     Let 
now  our  author  produce  any  one  writer  of  the  church  of  God, 
from  first  to  last,  of  any  repute  or  acceptation,  from  the  day 
that  the  name  of  Christian  was  known  in  the  world,  unto  this 
wherein  we  live,  giving  us  this  account  why  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  the  virtuous  or  gracious  qualities  of  the  minds  of  be- 
lievers, are  called  graces  that  here  he  gives,  and  I  will  give 
htm  my  thahks  publicly  for  his  discovery.    For  if  this  be  the 
only  reason  why  any  thing  in  believers  is  called  grace,  why 
Ttrtues  are  graces,  namely,  because  God  was  pleased,  in  the 
first  ages  of  ChriiBtianity  miraculously  to  inspire  its  converts 
with  all  sorts  of  virtue,  then  there  is  no  communication  of 
grace  unto  any,  no  work  of  grace  in  and  upon  any,-  in  an 
ordinary  way,  through  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  these 
latter  ages.    The  whole  being  and  efficacy  of  grace,  accord- 
ing to  this  notion,  is  to  be  confined  unto  the  miraculous 
operations  of  God  in  gospel  concernments,  in  the  first  ages, 
whence  a  denomination  in  the  Scripture  is  cast  upon  our 
virtues,  when  obtained  and  exercised  by  and  in  our  own 
strength.     Now  this  plainly  overthrows  the  whole  gospel, 
and  contains  a  Pelagianism  that  Pelagius  himself  never  did 
nor  durst  avow. 

Are  these  things  then  so  indeed  ?  that  God  did  from  his 
free  grace  and  goodness,  miraculously  inspire  the  first  con- 
verts of  Christianity  with  all  sorts  of  virtues,  but  that  he 
doth  not  still  continue  to  put  forth  in  any,  actually,  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  grace,  or  make  them  gracious,  holy,  believing, 
obedient  to  himself,  and  to  work  in  them  all  suitable  actings 
towards  himself  and  others?  Then  farewell  Scripture,  the 
covenant  of  grace,  the  intercession  of  Christ,  yea,  all  the 
ancient  fathers,  councils,  schoolmen,  and  mostof  the  Jesuits 
themselves.  Many  have  been  the  disputes  amongst  Chris- 
tiaaa  about  the  nature  of  grace,  the  rule  of  its  dispensation. 
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the  manner  and  way  of  its  operation^  its  efRcacy,  concur- 
rence, and  coroperation  in  the  wills  of  men ;  but  that  there 
is  no  dispensation  of  it,  no  operation  but  what  was  miracu- 
lous in  the  first  converts  of  the  gospel,  was,  I  think,  until 
now  undiscovered.  Nor  can  it  be  here  pretended,  that  al- 
though the  virtuous  qualities  of  our  minds  and  their  exercise, 
by  which  it  is  intended  all  the  obedience  that  God  requireth 
of  us,  in  principle  and  practice,  that  we  may  please  hin(i, 
and  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  him,  are  not  said  to  be  called 
graces,  only  on  the  account  mentioned:  for  as  in  respect  of 
us  they  are  not  so  termed  at  all,  so  if  the  term  '  only'  be  not 
understood,  the  whole  discourse  is  impertinent  and  ridicu- 
lous. For  those  other  reasons  and  accounts  that  may  be 
taken  in,  will  render  that  given  utterly  useless  unto  our  au- 
thor^s  intention,  and  indeed  are  altogether  inconsistent  with 
iU  And  he  hath  given  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  talks 
after  such  a  weak  and  preposterous  a  rate.  This  then  is  that 
which  is  here  asserted,  the  qualities  of  our  minds  and  their 
exercise  wherein  the  virtues  pleaded  about,  and  affirmed  to 
contain  the  whole  substance  of  religion,  do  consist,  are  not 
wrought  in  us  by  the  grace  or  Spirit  of  God  through  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  are  only  called  graces  as  before. 
Now,  though  here  be  a  plain  contradfction  to  what  is  delivered 
but  two  pages  before,  namely, '  that  we  pray  for  some  or  other 
virtuous  qualities/  that  is  doubtless  to  be  wrought  in  us  by 
the  grace  of  Qod ;  yet  this  present  discourse  is  capable  of 
no  other  interpretation  but  that  given  unto  it.  And  indeed 
it  seems  to  be  the  design  of  some  men,  to  confine  all  real 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  miraculous  operations  in  it ;  which  is  to  over- 
throw the  whole  gospel,  the  church,  and  the  ministry  of  it, 
as  to  their  use  and  efficacy,  leaving  men  only  the  book  of  the 
Bible  to  philosophize  upon,  as  shall  be  elsewhere  demon- 
strated. Our  author  indeed  tells  us,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  some  men's  writings  in  theology, '  there  hath  been  a  buzz 
and  a  noise  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  world.'  His  expres- 
sions are  exceedingly  suited  to  pour  contempt  on  what  he 
doth  not  approve  ;  not  so  to  express  what  he  doth  himself 
intend.  But  I  desire  that  he  and  others  would  speak  plain 
and  openly  in  this  matter,  that  neither  others  may  be  de- 
ceived nor  themselves  have  occasion  to  complain  that  they 
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tfe  misrepresented;  a  pretenoe  whereof  would  probabljr 
gire  them  a  dispensation  to  deal  Tery  roughly ,  if  not  de^ 
spitefully  with  them  with  whom  they  shall  have  to  do. 
Doih  he  therefore  think  or  believe^  that  there  are  not  now 
any  real  gracious  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  in  the  world  ?  that  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  is  ceased,  as  well  ubto  ordinary  ministerial  gifttf^ 
with  its  sanctifying,  renewing,  assisting  grace,  as  unto  gifts 
mimculous  and  extraordinary  ?  that  there  is  no  work  at  all  of 
Ood  upon  the  hearts  of  sinners,  but  that  which  is  purely 
moral  and  persuasive  by  the  word?  that  what  is  asserted  by 
some  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  and 
concerning  his  gifts,  is  no  more  but '  a  buxz  and  a  noise  V  I 
wish  he  would  explain  himself  directly  and  positively  in 
these  things ;  for  they  are  of  great  importance.     And  the 
hxme  expressions  which  we  meet  with,  do  give  great  oflfence 
unto  some  who  are  apt  to  think,  that  as  pernicious  a  heresy 
as  ever  infested  the  church  of  God,  may  be  covered  and 
cloaked  by  them. 

But  to  return ;  in  the  sense  that  moral  virtue  is  here 
taken,  I  dare  boldly  pronounce,  that  there  is  no  villany  in 
the  religion  of  those  men,  who  distinguish  between  virtue 
and  grace ;  that  is,  there  not  in  their  so  doing ;  this  being  the 
known  and  avowed  religion  of  Christianity.  It  is  granted, 
that  wherever  grace  is,  there  is  virtue.  For  grace  will  produce 
and  effect  all  virtues  in  the  soul  whatever.  But  virtue  on 
the  other  side  may  be  where  there  is  no  grace,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  confirm  a  distinction  between  them.  It  was  so  in 
sundry  of  the  heathen  of  old ;  though  now  it  be  pretended 
that  grace  is  nothing  but  an  occasional  denomination  of  vir- 
tue, not  that  it  is  the  cause  or  principle  of  it.  But  the  proofs 
produced  by  our  author  are  exceedingly  incompetent  unto 
the  end  whereunto  they  are  applied.  For  that  place  of  the 
apostle.  Gal.  v.  22,  23.  *  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,, 
temperance.'  Though  our  author  should  be  allowed  to  turn 
joy  into  cheerfulness,  peace  into  peaceableness,  faith  into 
faithfulness,  as  he  hath  done,  corruptly  enough,  to  accom- 
modate it  to  his  purpose,  yet  it  will  no  way  reach  his  end, 
nor  satisfy  his  intention.  For  doth  it  follow,  that  because 
the  Spirit  effects  all  these  moral  virtues  in  a  new  and  gra- 
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ciouB  maimer,  and  with  a  direction  to  a  new  and  special  end 
in  believers,  either  that  these  things  are  nothing  but  mere 
moral  virtues,  not  wrought  in  us  by  the  grace  of  God  (the 
contrary  whereof  is  plainly  asserted  in  calling  them  fruits  of 
the  Spirit),  or  that  wherever  there  is  moral  virtue,  tho^g;li 
not  so  wrought  by  the  Spirit,  that  there  is  grace  also^  be- 
cause virtue  and  grace  are  the  same  ?     If  these  are  the  ex- 
positions of  Scripture,  which  we  may  expect  from. them  ^ho 
make  such  outcries  against  other  men's  perverting  and  eor^ 
nipting  of  it,  the  matter  is  not  like  to  be  much  mended  with 
us,  for  aught  I  can  see,  uppn  their  taking  of  that  work  into 
their  own  hands.    And  indeed  his  quotation  of  this  plaoe  is 
pretty  odd.     He  doth  not  in  the  print  express  the  words  n$ 
he  useth,  and  as  he  doth  those  of  another  Scripture  imme- 
diately, in  a  different  character,  as  the  direct  words  of  the 
apos^e,  that  no  man  may  charge  him  with  a  false  allegation 
of  the  text*    Yet  he  repeats  all  the  words  of  it  which  be  in- 
tends to  use  to  his  purpose,  somewhat  altering  the  expres- 
sions.    But  be  hath  had,  I  fear,  some  unhappiness  in  bis 
explanations.     By  joy  he  would  have  cheerfulness  intended^ 
But  what  is  meant  by  cheerfulness  is  much  more  uncertain 
than  what  is  intended  by  joy.     Mirth  it  may  be  in  conver- 
sation is  aimed  at,  or  somewhat  of  that  nature.     But  how 
remote  this  is  from  that  spiritual  joy,  which  is  recommended 
unto  us  in  the  Scripture,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,  he  that  knows  not  is  scarce  meet  to  para^ 
phrase  upon  St.  Paul's  epistles.    Neither  is  that  peace  with 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  wrought  in  the  heaartsof 
believers  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  '  creates  the  fryit  of  the 
lips,  peaoe,  peace,  unto  them,'  a  matter  of  any  more  affinity 
with  a  moral  peaceableness  of  mind  and  affections.     Onr 
faith  also  in  God,  and  our  faithfulness  in  our  duties,  trusts, 
offices,  and  employments,  are  sufficiently  distinct.     So  pal- 
pably must  the  Scripture  be  corrupted  and  wrested  to  be 
made  serviceable  to  this  presumption*    He  yet  adds  another 
proof  to  the  same  purpose,  if  any  man  know  distinctly  what 
that  purpose  is ;  namely,  Titus  ii.  IL  where  he  tells  us  that 
the  same  apostle  makes  the  grace  of  God  to  consist  in  gra^ 
jdtude  towards  God,  temperance  towards  ourselves,  and  jus- 
tioe  towards  our  neighbours.     But  these  things  are  not.  so. 
tot  the  apostle  doth  not  say,  that  the  grace  of  God  doth  c^^ 
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iist  in  these  things,  but  that  the '  grace  of  God  teacheth  us 
these  things/  Neither  is  the  grace  here  intended  any  sub- 
jective  or  inherent  grace,  or,  to  speak  with  our  author,  any 
Tirtuoos  quality  or  virtue,  but  the  love  and  grace  of  God 
himself,  in  sending  Jesus  Christ  as  declared  in  the  gospel, 
was,  is  manifest  in  the  words  and  context  beyond  contradic- 
tion. And  I  cannot  but  wonder  how  our  auUior,  desirous  to 
prove  that  the  whole  of  our  religion  consists  in  moral  virtues, 
alid  these  only  called  graces  because  of  die  miraculous  oper- 
ations of  God  from  his  own  grace  in  the  first  gospel  converts, 
diould  endeavour  to  do  it  by  these  two  testimonies :  the  first 
whereof  expressly  assigns  the  duties  of  morality  as  in  be- 
lievers, to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  latter  in  his 
judgment  makes  them  to  proceed  from  grace. 

Our  last  inquiry  is  into  what  he  ascribes  unto  his  ad- 
vmaries  in  this  matter,  and  how  he  deals  with  them  there- 
upon. This  therefore  he  informs  us,  p.  71.  '  Itis  not  enough, 
•ay  they,  to  be  completely  virtuous,  unless  ye  have  grace  too/ 
I  can  scarce  believe  that  ever  he  heard  any  one  of  them  say  so, 
or  ever  read  it  in  any  of  their  writings.  For  there  is  nothing 
that  they  are  more  positive  in,  than  that  men  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  completely  virtuous  unless  they  have  grace ;  and 
•o  cannot  suppose  them  to  be  so,  who  have  it  not.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  moral  virtues,  as  before  described,  so  far  as 
they  are  attainable  by,  or  may  be  exercised  in,  the  strength 
of  men*s  own  wills  and  natural  faculties,  are  not  enough  to 
please  God  and  to  make  men  accepted  with  him.  So  that 
Tirtue  as  it  may  be  without  grace,  and  some  virtues  may  be 
so  for  the  substance  of  them,  is  not  available  unto  salvation. 
And  I  had  almost  said,  that  he  is  no  Christian  that  is  of 
another  mind.  In  a  word,  virtue  is,  or  may  be  without 
grace,  in  all  or  any  of  the  acceptations  of  it  before  laid  down. 
Where  it  is  without  the  favour  of  God  and  the  pardon  of 
sin,  where  it  is  without  the  renewing  of  our  natures,  and  the 
endowment  of  our  persons  with  a  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
where  it  is  not  wrought  in  us  by  present  efficacious  grace,  it 
is  not  enough ;  nor  vnll  serve  any  man's  turn  with  respect 
unto  the  everlasting  concernments  of  his  soul. 

But  he  gives  in  his  exceptions,  p.  71.  '  But  when/  saith 
he,  '  we  have  set  aside  all  manner  of  virtue,  let  them  tell 
me  %vhat  remains  to  be  called  grace,  and  give  me  any  notion 
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of  it  distinct  from  all  morality,  that  consists  in  the  right 
order  and  government  of  our  actions  in  all  our  relations,  and 
so  comprehends  all  our  duty ;  and  therefore  if  grace  be  not 
included  in  it,  it  is  but  a  phantasm  and  an  imaginary  thing/ 
I  say,  first,  where  grace  is,  we  cannot  set  aside  virtue,  becau3e 
it  will  and  doth  produce  and  efiect  it  in  the  minds  of  men* 
But  virtue  may  be  where  grace  is  not,  in  the  sejise  so  often 
declared.  Secondly,  Take  moral  virtue  in  the  notion  of  it 
here  received  and  explained  by  our  author,  and  I  have  given 
sundry  instances  before  of  gracious  duties  that  come  not 
within  the  verge  or  compass  of  the  scheme  given  us  pf  it. 
Thirdly,  The  whole  aimed  at  lies  in  this,  that  virtue  that  go* 
vems  our  actions  in  all  our  duties  may  be  considered  either 
as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  law  of  nature  for  the  ends  of  it,  to 
be  performed  in  the  strength  of  nature  and  by  the  direction 
of  it,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  it  is  an  especial  efiect  of  tho 
grace  of  God  in  us,  which  gives  it  a  new  principle  and  a  new 
end,  and  a  new  respect  unto  the  covenant  of  grace  wherein 
we  walk  with  God,  the  consideration  whereof  frustrates  the 
intention  of  our  author  in  this  discourse. 

But  he  renews  his  charge,  p.  73.  '  So  destructive  of  all 
true  and  real  goodness  is  the  very  religion  of  those  men  that 
are  wont  to  set  grace  at  odds  with  virtue,  and  are  so  far  from 
making  them  the  same,  that  they  make  them  inconsistent; 
and  though  a  m^  be  exact  in  all  the  duties  of  moral  good- 
ness, yet  if  he  be  a  graceless  person  (i.  e.  void  of  I  know  not 
what  imaginary  godliness)  he  is  but  in  a  cleaner  way  to 
hell,  and  his  conversion  is  more  hopeless  than  the  vilest  and 
most  notorious  sinners;  and  the  morally  righteous  man  is  at 
a  greater  distance  from  grace  than  the  profane ;  and  better 
be  lewd  and  debauched  than  live  an  honest  and  virtuous  life, 
if  yon  are  not  of  the  godly  party ;'  with  much  more  to  this 
purpose.  For  the  men  that  are  wont  to  set  grace  at  odds 
with  virtue,  and  are  so  far  from  making  them  the  same  that 
they  make  them  inconsistent,  I  wish  our  author  would  dis- 
cover them,  that  he  might  take  us  along  with  him  in  his 
detestation  of  them.  It  is  not  unlikely,  if  all  be  true  that  is 
told  of  them,  but  tHat  the  Gnostics  might  have  some  princi- 
ples not  unlike  this  ;  but  beside  them  I  never  heard  of  any 
that  were  of  this  mind  in  the  world.  And  in  truth,  the  li- 
berty that  is  taken  in  these  discourses  is  a  great  instance  oi 
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At  morality  under  eoDtideration.    But  the  following  words 
Wilt  direct  us  where  these  things  are  charged.    For  eotne 
9ff,  that  if '  a  man  be  exact  in  all  the  duties  of  moral  good- 
ness, yet  if  he  be  a  gracdess  person,  toid  of  I  know  not  what 
imaginary  godliness,  he  is  but  in  a  cleaner  way  to  hell/    I 
think  I  know  both  what,  and  who  are  intended,  and  that 
both  are  dealt  withal  with  that  candour  we  have  been  now 
AAMiustomed  unto.    But,  first,  you  will  scarce  find  those  you 
intend  OTer*forward  in  granting  that  men  may  be  '  exact  in 
ill  the  duties  of  moral  goodness/  and  yet  be  graceless  per- 
sons.   For  taking  moral  virtues  to  comprehend,  as  you  do, 
tiieir  duties  towards  God,  they  will  tell  you  such  persons 
Mnnot  perform  one  of  them  aright,  much  less  all  of  them  ex- 
ftibtty.    For  they  can  neither  trust  in  God,  nor  believe  him, 
not  fear  him,  nor  glorify  him,  in  a  due  manner.    Take  the 
ilities  of  moral  goodness  for  the  duties  of  the  law  between 
man  and  man,  and  the  observtttion  of  the  outward  duties  of 
God'k  worship,  and  they  say,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  so 
peHbrmed  as  that,  in  respect  of  them  men  may  be  blameless, 
and  yet  be  graceless.  For  that  account,  if  they  mistake  not, 
the  apostle  Paul  gives  of  himself,  Phil.  iii.  6—8.    They  do 
say,  therefore,  that  many  of  these  duties,  so  as  to  be  use- 
ful in  the  world  and  blameless  before  men,  they  may  perform 
who  are  yet  graceless.    Thirdly,  This  gracelessness  is  said 
to  consist  in  being  *  void  of  I  know  not  what  imaginary  god- 
liness.'  No,  no ;  it  is  to  be  void  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  not  to  be  bom  again,  not  to  have  a  new  spi- 
ritual life  in  Christ,  not  to  be  united  to  him,  or  ingrafted  in 
him,  not  to  be  accepted  and  made  an  heir  of  God,  and  en- 
abled to  a  due  spiritual  evangelical  performance  of  all  daties 
of  obedience,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  covenant ;  these 
are  the  things  intended.    And  as  many  with  their  moral 
duties  may  come  short  of  them  and  be  graceless ;  so  those 
to  whom  they  are  imaginary  must  reject  the  whole  gospel  of 
Christ  as  an  imagination.     And  I  must  say,  to  give  matter 
of  a  new  charge,  that  to  the  best  observation  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  in  the  world,  none  have  been,  nor  are 
more  negligent  in  the  principal  duties  of  morality,  than  those 
who  are  aptest  to  exalt  them  above  the  gospel  and  the  whole 
.mystery  of  it,  unless  morality  do  consist  in  such  a  course  of 
life  and  conversation  as  I  will  not  at' present  characterize. 
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It  is  farther  added,  that  the  '  conversion  of  such  a  one  is 
more  hopeless  than  the  vilest  and  most  notorious  sinners ; 
mnd  the  morally  righteous  man/  8ic.  Setting  aside  the  invi«- 
<lious  expression  of  what  is  here  reflected  upon,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  openly  taught  inthe  gospel.  The  Pharisees  were 
a  people  morally  righteous,  whereon  they  trusted  to  them- 
fielves  that  they  were  righteous ;  and  yet  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
told  them,  that '  publicans  and  harlots/  the  vilest  and  ibost 
notorious  of  sinners,  entered  before  them  into  the  kingdom 
of  Gkxl.  And  where  men  trust  to  their  own  righteousness, 
their  own  duties,  be  they  moral  or  what  they  will,  there  are 
^no  men  farther  from  the  way  of  the  gospel  Uian  they.  Nay, 
our  Saviour  lets  us  know,  that  as  such  the  gospel  is  not  con- 
cerned in  them,  nor  they  in  it.  *  He  came  not,'  he  says,  'to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  /  not  men  jus- 
tifying, or  lifting  up  themselves  in  a  conceit  of  their  moral 
duties,  but  those  who  are  burdened  and  laden  with  a  sense  of 
their  sins.  And  so  in  like  manner,  that  '  the  whole  have  no 
need  of  the  physician,  but  the  sick  /  and  St.  Paul  declares 
what  enemies  they  were  to  the  righteousness  of  God  '  who 
went  about,  to  set  up  their  own  righteousness ;'  Rom.  x. 
Now  because  moral  duties  are  incumbent  on  all  persons,  i^ 
«dl  times,  they  are  continually  pressed  upon  all,  from  a  sense 
of  the  authority  and  command  of  Ood,  indispensably  re- 
quiring all  men's  attendance  unto  them.  Yet  such  is  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  power  of  unbelief, 
that  oftentimes  persons,  who  through  their  education,  or  M" 
lovidng  convictions,  have  been  brought  to  some  observance 
of  them  ;  and  being  not  enlightened  in  their  minds  to  dis- 
cern their  insufficiency  unto  the  great  end  of  salvation,  in 
and  of  themselves,  are  apt  to  take  up  with  them,  and  to  rest 
in  them,  without  ever  coming  to  sincere  repentance  tot- 
wards  Ood,  or  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  whereas 
otlieiB>  the  guilt  of  whose  sins  doth  unavoidably  press 
updn  them,  as  it  did  on  the  publicans  and  sinners  of  old, 
are  ofttimes  more  ready  to  look  out  after  relief.  And  those 
who  question  these  things  do  notliing  but  manifest  their  ig- 
norance in  the  Scripture,  and  want  of  experience  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  But  yet,  upon  the  account  of  the  charge 
mentioned,  so  unduly  framed,  and  impotently  managed,  our 
author  makes  an  excursion  into  such  an  extravag|BLac^  oiC 
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feprcmches  as  is  scarce  exceeded  in  hii  whole  book  :  part  of 
it  I  hare  considered  before  in  onr  view  of  his  preface ;  and 
I  am  now  so  nsed  to  the  noise  and  bluster  wherewith  he 
pomi  out  the  storm  of  his  indignation,  that  I  am  altogether 
miooncemed  in  it,  and  cannot  prerail  with  myself  to  give  it 
any  &rther  consideration. 

These  things,  though  not  direct  to  the  argument  in  hand, 
and  which  on  that  account  might  have  been  neglected,  yet 
supposing  that  the  author  placed  as  much  of  his  design  in 
them,  as  in  any  part  of  his  discourse,  I  could  not  wholly 
omit  the  consideration  of;  not  so  much  out  of  a  desire  for 
their  vindication  who  are  unduly  traduced  in  them,  as  to 
plead  for  the  gospel  itself,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  of  a  fSeir- 
iher  defence  of  the  truths  of  it,  if  occasion  shall  so  require. 
And  we  have  also  here  an  insight  into  the  judgment  of  our 
author,  or  his  mistake  in  this  matter.  He  tells  us,  that  it 
is  better  to  tolerate  debaucheries  and  immoralities,  than 
liberty  of  conscience,  for  men  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  light  and  persuasion.  Now  all  religion  according  to 
him  consisting  in  morality,  to  tolerate  immoralities  and 
debaucheries  in  conversation,  is  plainly  to  tolerate  atheism ; 
which,  it  seems,  is  more  eligible  than  to  grant  liberty  of  con- 
science, unto  them  who  differ  from  the  present  establish- 
ment, only  as  to  some  things  belonging  to  the  outward  wor- 
ship of  God. 

These  things  being  premised,  the  argument  itself,  pleaded 
in  this  chapter,  is  capable  of  a  speedy  dispatch.  It  is  to  this 
purpose :  '  The  magistrate  hath  power  over  the  consciences 
of  men  in  reference  to  morals,  or  moral  virtues,  which  are 
the  principal  things  in  religion,  and  therefore  much  more 
hath  so  in  reference  to  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  of  less 
importance.'  We  have  complained  before  of  the  ambiguity 
of  these  general  terms,  but  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  do  so  any 
more,  seeing  that  we  are  not  like  to  be  relieved  in  this  dis- 
course. Let  us  then  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and 
satisfy  ourselves  in  the  intention  of  the  author,  by  that  decla- 
ration which  he  makes  of  it  up  and  down  the  chapter;  but  yet 
here  we  are  at  a  loss  also.  When  he  speaks,  or  seems  to 
speak  to  this  purpose,  whether  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
proposition,  or  the  inference,  whereof  his  arguments  consists, 
what  he  says  is  cast  into  such  an  iutertexture  with  invec- 
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lives  and  reproaches,  and  expressed  in  such  a  loose  decla- 
matory manner,  as  it  is  hard  to  discover  or  find  out  what  it 
is  that  he  intends.  Suppose  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  man  should  call  his  consequent  into  question ;  namely, 
that  because  the  magistrate  hath  power  over  the  consciences 
of  his  subjects  in  morals,  that  therefore  he  hath  so  also  in 
matters  of  instituted  worship ;  how  would  he  confiirm  and 
vindicate  it?  Two  things  are  all  I  can  observe  that  are 
offered  in  the  confirmation  of  it.  First,  That '  these  things  of 
morality,  moral  virtues,  are  of  more  importance  in  religion 
than  the  outward  worship  of  God,'  which  the  amplitude  of 
power  before  asserted  is  now  reducing  to  a  respect  unto. 
Secondly,  That  'there  is  much  more  danger  of  his  erring  and 
mistaking  in  things  of  morality,  than  in  things  of  outward 
worship,  because  of  their  great  weight  and  importance.' 
These  things  are  pleaded,  p.  28.  and  elsewhere  up  and 
down.  That  any  thing  else  is  offered  in  the  confirmation 
of  this  consequent  I  find  not.  And  it  may  be  some  will 
think  these  proofs  to  be  very  weak  and  feeble,  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  that  is  laid  upon  them.  For  it  is  certain  that 
the  first  rule,  that  he  that  hath  power  over  the  greater  hath 
so  over  the  lesser,  doth  not  hold  unless  it  be  in  things  of  the 
same  nature  and  kind;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  and  evident, 
that  there  is  an  especial  and  formal  difference  between  these 
things,  namely,  moral  virtues,  and  instituted  worship ;  the 
one  depending  as  to  their  being  and  discovery  on  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  that  reason  which  is  common 
to  all,  and  speaks  the  same  language  in  the  consciences  of 
all  mankind ;  the  other  on  pure  revelation,  which  may  be, 
and  is  variously  apprehended.  Hence  it  is,  that  whereas 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  world  about  what  is  virtue  and 
what  is  not,  there  is  no  agreement  about  what  belongs  to 
divine  worship  and  what  doth  not. 

Again,  lesser  things  may  be  exempted  from  that  power 
and  authority  by  especial  privilege  or  law,  which  hath  the 
disposal  of  greater  committed  unto  it,  and  intrusted  with 
it.  As  the  magistrate  amongst  us  may  take  away  the  life 
of  a  man,  which  is  the  greatest  of  his  concernments,  the  name 
of  his  all,  for  felony ;  but  cannot  take  away  his  estate  or  in- 
heritance of  land,  which  is  a  far  less  concernment  unto  him. 
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if  Ik  be  aDtocadmtly  settled  by  law  to  other  uses  than 
Oinu  And  if  it  cannot  be  proTed  that  the  diapoeal  of  the 
vonhip  of  Ood»  as  to  what  doth  really  and  truly  belong  unto 
it»  and  all  the  parts  of  it»  is  exempted  fVom  all  human  power 
by  special  law  and  privilege,  let  it  be  disposed  of  as  whoso 
will  shall  judge  meet. 

Nor  is  the  latter  consideration  suggested  to  enforce  this 
consequent  of  any  more  validity ;  namely,  '  that  there  is 
Bore  danger  of  the  magistrate's  erring  or  mistakes  about 
aonl  virtue,  than  about  rites  of  worship  ;*  because  that  is 
of  most  concernment  in  religion.  For  it  is  true,  that  sup- 
pose a  man  to  walk  on  the  top  of  a  high  house  or  tower,  on 
a  plain  floor  with  battlements  or  walls  round  about  him, 
there  will  be  more  danger  of  breaking  his  neck,  if  he  should 
fidl  from  thence,  than  if  he  should  fall  from  the  top  of  a 
aanow'wall  that  had  not  the  fourth  part  of  the  height  of 
the  house.  But  there  would  not  be  so  much  danger  of  fidl- 
ing.  For  from  the  top  of  the  house  as  circumstantiated  he 
cannot  fidl,  unless  he  will  wilfully  and  violently  cast  him- 
self down  headlong ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  it  may  be, 
he  cannot  stand,  with  the  utmost  of  his  heed  and  endea- 
Tours.  The  magistrate  cannot  mistake  about  moral  virtues 
unless  he  will  do  it  wilfully.  They  have  their  station  fixed 
in  the  world,  on  the  same  ground  and  evidence  with  the  ma- 
gistracy itself.  The  same  evidence,  the  same  common  con- 
sent and  suffrage  of  mankind  is  given  unto  moral  virtues, 
as  is  to  any  government  in  the  world.  And  to  suppose  a 
supreme  magistrate,  a  lawgiver,  to  mistake  in  these  things, 
in  judging  whether  justice,  and  temperance,  or  fortitude,  be 
virtues  or  no,  and  that  in  their  legislative  capacity,  is  ridi- 
culous. Neither  Nero  nor  Caligula  were  ever  in  danger  of 
any  such  misadventure.  All  the  magistrates  in  the  world  at 
this  day,  are  agreed  about  these  things.  Bat  as  to  what 
concerns  the  worship  of  God,  they  are  all  at  variance.  There 
is  no  such  evidence  in  these  things,  no  such  common  suf- 
frage about  them,  as  to  free  any  absolutely  from  failings  and 
mistakes;  so  that  in  respect  of  them,  and  not  of  the  other, 
lies  the  principal  danger  of  miscanrying,  as  to  their  determi- 
nation and  administration.  Supposing  therefore  the  pre- 
mises our  author  lays  down  to  be  true,  his  inference  from 
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them  18  feeble,  and  obnoxious  to  various  impeachmeDts, 
whereof  I  have  given  some  few  instances  only,  which  shall 
be  increased  if  occasion  require. 

Bnt  the  assertion  itself,  which  is  the  foundation  of  these 
consequences,  is  utterly  remote  from  accuracy  and  truth. 
It  is  said,  that  '  the  magistrate  hath  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men  in  reference  unto  moral  duties,  which  are  the 
principal  parts  of  religion/  Our  first  and  most  difficult  in- 
quiry, is  after  the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  the  latter 
after  its  truth.  I  ask  then,  first,  WheUier  he  hath  power  over 
the  consciences  of  men  with  respect  unto  moral  virtue,  and 
over  moral  virtue  itself,  as  virtue,  and  as  a  part  of  religion, 
or  on  some  other  account  ?  If  his  power  respect  virtue  as  a 
part  of  religion,  then  it  equally  extends  itself  to  all  that  is 
so,  by  virtue  of  a  rule  which  will  not  be  easily  everted.  Bnt 
it  doth  not  appear  that  it  so  extends  itself  as  to  plead  att 
obliging  authority  in  reference  unto  all  duties.  For  let  but 
the  scheme  of  moral  duties,  especially  those  whose  object  is 
Qod,  given  us  by  our  author,  be  considered,  and  it  will 
quickly  be  discerned  how  many  of  them  are  exempted  from 
^1  humaYi  cognizance  and  authority ;  and  that  from  and  by 
their  nature  as  well  as  their  use  in  the  world.  And  it  is  itt 
vain  to  ascribe  an  authority  to  magistrates  which  they  ltav« 
no  power  tO'  exert,  or  take  cognizance  whether  it  be  obeyed 
or  no.  And  what  can  they  do  therein  with  respect  unto 
gratitude  to  God,  which  holds  the  first  place  in  the  scheme 
of  moral  virtues  here  given  in  unto  us.  We  are.  told  alas, 
p.  83. '  That  in  matters  both  of  moral  virtue,  and  divine  wor- 
ship, there  are  some  rules  of  good  and  evil  that  are  of 
eternal  and  unchangeable  obligation,  and  these  can 
be  prejudiced  or  altered  by  any  human  power,  because  the 
reason  of  their  obligation  arises  from  a  necessity  and  consiti- 
tution  of  nature,  and  therefore  must  be  as  perpetual  as  that:^ 
but  then  there  are  other  rules  of  duty  that  are  alterable  ao- 
i^ording  to  the  various  accidents,  changes,  and  conditions  •of 
human  life,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  contracts  and  pocitvve 
law-s  of  kingdoms.'  It  would  not  be  unworthy  our  inqniry 
to  consider  what  rules  of  moral  duty  they  are,  which  ace  al- 
terable and  depend  on  accidents  and  contHaots.  But  me 
might  easily  find  work  enough,  should  we  call  all  such  Coad 
assertions  to  a  just  examination.     Neither  dk^th  the  distinc- 
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tioB'  beiB  giyen  ub  between  various  rules  of  moral  virtue^ 
tttiy  well  answer  w&at  we  are  told,  p.  69.  namely* '  that  evfery 
particular  virtue  is  therefore  such^  because  it  is  a  resem- 
blance and  imitation  of  some  of  the  divine  attributes/  which 
I  sappose  they  are  not,  whose  rules  and  forms  are  alterable 
upon  accidents  and  occasions.  And  we  are  taught  also, 
p*  68.  that  the '  practice  of  virtue  consists  in  living  suitable  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  nature ;'  which  are  rules  not  vari- 
able and  changeable.  There  must  be  some  new  distinction 
to  reconcile  these  things,  which  I  cannot  at  present  think  of. 
That  which  I  would  inquire  from  hence  is.  Whether  the  ma- 
gistrate have  power  over  the  consciences  of  men  in  reference 
unto  those  things  in  morality,  whose  rules  of  good  and  evil 
are  of  an  eternal  obligation  ?  That  he  hath  not  is  evidently 
implied  in  this  place.  And  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  con- 
fusion of  the  ensuing  discourse,  where  the  latter  sort  of  rules 
for  virtue,  the  other  member  of  the  distinction,  are  turned 
into  various  methods  of  executing  laws  about  outward  acts 
of  virtue  or  vice;  and  the  virtues  themselves  into  out- 
ward expressions  and  significations  of  duty;  for  I  have  at 
present  no  contest  with  this  author  about  his  manner  of 
writing,  nor  do  intend  to  have.  It  is  enough  that  here  at 
once  all  the  principal  and  most  important  virtues  are  vin- 
dicated to  their  own  unalterable  rules  as  such,  and  the 
consciences  of  men  in  reference  unto  them  put  under 
another  jurisdiction.  And  what  then  becomes  of  this 
ailment.  That  the  magistrate  must  have  power  over  the 
consciences  of  men  in  matters  of  divine  worship,  because 
he  hath  so  in  things  moral  which  are  of  greater  import- 
ance, when  what  Is  so  of  importance,  is  exempted  from  his 
power. 

Hence  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  over  men,  with  reference*  unto  moral  virtue  and 
duty,  doth  not  respect  virtue  as  virtue,  but  hath  some  other 
consideration.  Now  what  this  is,  is  evident  unto  all.  How 
moral  virtues  do  belong  unto  religion  and  are  parts  of  it, 
hath  been  before  declared.  But  Ood,  who  hath  ordered  all 
things  in  weight  and  measure,  hath  fore-designed  them  also 
to  another  end  and  purpose.  For  preparing  mankind  for 
political  society  in  the  world  among  themselves  for  a  time, 
as  well  as  for  religious  obedience  unto  himself,  he  inlaid  his 
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nature  and  composition  with  principles  suited  to  both  those 
ends,  and  appointed  them  to  be  acted  with  different  respects 
unto  thenr.  Hence  moral  virtues^  notwithstanding  their  pe- 
culiar tendency  unto  him^  are  appointed  to  be  the  instrument 
and  ligament  of  human  society  also.  As  the  law  of  Moses 
had  in  it  a  typical  end^  use,  and  signification,  with  respect 
to  Christ  and  the  gospel^  and  a  political  use  as  the  instrument 
of  the  government  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  Now  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  in  respect  of  moral  virtues,  is  in 
their  latter  use;  namely,  as  they  relate  to  human  policy, 
which  is  concerned  in  the  outward  actings  of  them.  This 
therefore  is  granted;  and  we  shall  inquire  farther.  Whether 
any  more  be  proved,  namely,  that  the  magistrate  hath  power 
over  the  outward  actings  of  virtue*  and  vice,  so  far  as  human 
'  society  or  public  tranquillity  is  concerned  in  them,  and  oo 
that  account  ? 

Secondly,  It  maybe  inquired,  what  is  the  power  and  au- 
thority over  moral  virtues,  which  is  here  ascribed  unto  the 
civil  magistrate,  and. over  the  consciences  of  men  with  re- 
spect unto  them  ?  Is  it  such  as  to  make  that  to  be  virtue 
which  was  not  virtue  before,  or  which  was  vice,  and  oblige 
men  in  conscience  to  practise  it  as  virtue  ?  This  would  go 
a  great  way  indeed,  and  answer  somewhat  of  what  is,  or  as 
it  is  said,  may  be  done  in  the  worship  of  God,  when  that  is 
made  a  part  of  it  which  was  not  so  before.  But  what  name 
shall  these  new  virtues  be  called  by?  A  new  virtue,  both 
as  to  its  acts  and  objects,  will  as  much  fly  the  imaginations 
of  men,  as  a  sixth  sense  doth.  It  may  be  our  author  will 
satisfy  us  as  to  this  inquiry;  for  he  tells  us,  p.  80.  that  he 
hath  power  *  to  make  that  a  particular  of  the  divine  law,  that 
God  hath  not  made  so/  I  wish  he  had  declared  himself  how^ 
and  wherein ;  for  I  am  afraid  this  expression  ad  here  it  lies 
is  offensive.  The  divine  law  is  divine,  and  so  is  eveiy  par- 
ticular of  it ;  and  how  a  man  can  make  a  thing  divine,  that 
is  not  so  of  itself,  nor  by  divine  institution,  is  hard  to  find 
out.  It  may  be  that  only  the  subject  matter  of  the  law,  and  not 
the  law  itself  formally  is  intended ;  and  to  make  a  thing  a  par- 
ticular of  the  divine  law,  is  no  more  but  to  make  the  divine  law 
require  that  in  particular  of  a  man  which  it  did  not  require 
x>f  him  before.  But  this  particular,  refers  to  the  nature,  es- 
/»ence,  and  being  of  the  thing,  or  to  the  acting  and  occasion 
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ntiiin  particvltf.  And  if  k  be  tdun  m  tlw  latter  lense, 
is  no  nHMe  eecribed  nnio  iht  magietrate,  tbtn  it  com- 
with  Imn  to  erery  man  in  the  world.  For  every  one 
pota  himaelf  into  new  circnmstancea,  or  new  relations, 
dolh  so  make  that  nnto  him  to  be  a  particnlar  of  the  divine 

%  which  was  not  so  before ;  for  be  is  bound  and  obliged 
the  actnal  performance  of  many  duties,  which  as  so 
cacuuistantiatedy  he  was  not  bound  nnto  before. 

But  somewhat  else  eeems  to  be  intoided  from  the  en- 
wmmg  discourse :  '  they  are  fully  empowered  to  declare  new 
instances  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  introduce  new  duties  in 
the  most  important  parts  of  religion/  And  yet  I  am  still  at 
the*same  loss.  For  by  his  '  declaring  new  instances  of  virtue 
and  vice/  I  suppose  he  intends  an  authoritative  declaration, 
snch  as  that  they  have  no  other  foundation,  nor  need  none 
to  make  them  what  they  are.  They  are  new  instances  of 
virtue  and  vice,  because  so  declared.  And  this  suits  unto 
the '  introducing  of  new  duties  in  the  most  important  parts 
off  religion,'  made  duties  by  4hat  introduction.  I  wish  I 
oould  yet  learn  what  these '  new  instances  of  virtue  and  vice* 
an,  or  mean ;  whether  they  are  new  as  virtues  and  vices, 
or  as  instances.  For  the  first,  would  I  could  see  a  new 
practice  of  old  virtues ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  care  not 
for  any  of  the  new  virtues,  that  I  have  lately  observed  in  the 
woild ;  nor  do  I  hope  ever  to  see  any  better  new  ones. 

If  it  be  the  instances  that  are  new,  I  wish  again  I  knew 
what  were  more  in  them,  than  the  actnal  and  occasional 
exercise  of  old  duties.  Pages  79, 80.  conduce  most  to  extricate 
us  out  of  these  ambiguities.  There  we  are  informed, '  that 
the  laws  of  every  nation  do  distinguish  and  settle  men's 
rights  and  properties,^  and  that  distinctly  with  respect 
whereunto  justice,  that  prime  natural  virtue,  is  in  particular 
instances  to  be  exercised.  And,  p.  84.  it  is  farther  de- 
clared, *  that  in  the  administration  of  justice,  there  may  be 
great  difference  in  the  constitution  of  penalties  and  execu- 
tion of  men.'  This  it  seems  is  that  which  is  aimed  at;  the 
magistrate  by  his  laws  determines,  whether  Titios  have  set 
his  hedge  upon  Cains's  ground ;  and  whether  Sempronius 
hath  rightly  conveyed  his  land  or  house,  to  bis  son,  or 
neighbour;  whereby  what  is  just  and  lawful  in  itself,  is  ac- 
commodated to  the  use  of  political  society.    He  determines 
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also  how  persons  guilty  of  death  shall  be  executed,  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner ;  whence  it  must  needs  follow 
that  he  hath  power  to  assign  new  particulars  of  the  divine 
law,  to  declare  new  bounds,  or  hedges,  of  right  and  wrongs 
which  the  law  of  God  neither  doth,  nor  can  limit,  or  hath 
power  over  the  consciences  of  tnen  with  respect  to  moral 
virtues ;  which  was  to  be  demonstrated.  Let  us  lay  aside 
these  swelling  expressions,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  that 
can  be  ascribed  unto  the  civil  magistrate  in  this  matter* 
is  no  more  than  to  preserve  property  and  peace  by  thai 
rule  and  power  over  the  outward  actions  of  men  which  is 
necessary  thereunto. 

Having  made  some  inquiry  into  the  terms  of  moral  virtue 
and  the  magistrate's  power,  it  remains  only  that  we  consider 
what  respect  this  case  hath  unto  the  consciences  of  XDen^ 
with  reference  unto  them.  And  I  desire  to  know,  whether 
all  mankind  be  not  obliged  in  conscience  to  the  observa- 
tion of  all  moral  virtue,  antecedently  to  the  command  of 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  who  doth  only  inspect  their 
observation  of  them  as  to  the  concerns  of  public  peace  and 
tranquillity  ?  Certainly,  if  all  moral  virtue  consists  in  living 
suitable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  as  we  are  told,  and  in  m 
sense  rightly,  if  the  rule  of  them  all  and  every  one,  which 
gives  them  their  formal  nature,  be  the  law  of  our  creatioo* 
which  all  mankind  enter  the  world  under  an  indispensable 
obligation  unto,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  is  sudi 
an  antecedent  obligation  to  the  consciences  of  men^  as  that 
inquired  after.  But  the  things  mentioned  are  granted  by 
our  author ;  nor  can  by  any  be  denied,  without  offering  the 
highest  outrage  to  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  common  coa^ 
sent  of  mankind.  Now  if  this  obligation  be  thus  on  all  nieii» 
unto  all  virtue  as  virtue,  and  this  absolutely  from  the  aur 
thority  of  Ood  ovcnr  them  and  their  consciences,  how  cornea 
^n  inferior  authority  to  interpose  itself  between  that  of 
€k>d  and  their  consoiences,  so  immediately  to  oUtge  thenf 
It  is  granted,  that  when  the  buigistrate  commandeth  and  n^ 
quireth  the  exercise  of  any  moral  duty,  in  a  way  suited  uotD 
public  good  and  tranquillity,  be  is  to  be  obeyed  for  ocn- 
science'  sake ;  because  be  who  is  the  Lord  of  conscience 
doth  require  men  to  be  obedient  unto  him,  whereon  they  aie 
obliged  in  conscience  so  to  be.    But  if  the  things  required 
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of  them  be  in  thenmelfes  moral  duties,  as  they  are  such, 
their  consciences  are  obliged  to  obsenre  and  exercise  them 
from  the  command  of  God,  and  other  obligation  unto  them 
as  such,  they  neither  have  nor  can  have.  But  the  direction 
and  command  for  the  exercise  of  them,  in  these  and  those 
circumstances,  for  the  ends  of  public  good  whereunto  they 
are  directed,  belongs  unto  the  magistrate,  who  is  to  be 
obeyed.  For  ais  in  things  merely  civil,  and  which  have 
nothing  originally  of  morality  in  them,  but  secondarily  only, 
as  they  tend  to  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  human  so- 
ciety, which  is  a  thing  morally  good,  the  magistrate  is  to 
be  obeyed  for.  conscience' sake,  and  the  things  themselves, 
as  far  as  they  partake  of  morality,  come  directly  under  the 
omimand  of  Ood  which  affects  the  conscience ;  so  in  things 
that  have  an  inherent  and  inseparable  morality,  and  so  re- 
spect God  in  the  first  place,  when,  they  come  to  have  a  civil 
sanction  in  reference  to  their  exercise  unto  public  political 
good,  that  sanction  is  to  be  obeyed  out  of  conscience ;  but 
the  antecedent  obligation  that  was  upon  the  conscience 
unto  a  due  exercise  of  those  duties,  when  made  necessary 
by  circumstances,  is  not  superseded,  nor  any  new  one  added 
thereunto. 

I  know  what  is  said,  but  I  find  not  as  yet  what  is  proved 
firom  these  things  concerning  the  uncontrollable  and  ab- 
solute power  of  the  supreme  magistrate  over  religion  and 
the  consciences  of  men.  Some  things  are  added  indeed 
here  up  and  down,  about  circumstances  of  divine  worship, 
and  (he  power  of  ordering  them  by  the  magistrate,  which 
though  there  may  be  some  different  conceptions  about,  yet 
they  no  way  reach  the  cause  under  debate.  But  as  they  are 
expressed  by  our  author,  I  know  not  of  any  one  writer  in 
and  of  the  church  of  England,  that  hitherto  hath  so  stated 
them,  as  they  are  by  him.  For  he  tells  us,  p.  86.  that '  all 
rituals,  ceremonies,  postures,  and  manners  of  performing  the 
outward  expressions  of  devotion,  that  are  not  chargeable 
with  countenancing  vice  or  disgracing  the  Deity,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  adopted  into  the  ministries  of  divine  service, 
and  are  not  exempted  from  being  subject  to  the  determina- 
tions of  human  power.'  Whether  they  are  so  or  no,  the 
magistrate,  I  presume,  is  to  judge ;  or  all  this  flourish  of 
words  and  concessions  of  power,  vanish  into  smoke.    His 
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command  of  them  binds  the  consciences  of  men  to  observe 
them,  according  to  the  prihciple  under  consideration.  Hence 
it  mast  be  absolutely  in  the  power  of  every  supreme  magis- 
trate to  impose  on  the  Christian  subjects,  a  greater  number 
of  ceremonious  observances  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  those 
of  greater  weight  than  ever  were  laid  upon  the  Jews.  For 
who  knows  not  that  under  the  names  of '  rituals,  ceremonies, 
postures,  manners  of  performing  all  divine  service,'  what  a 
burdensome  heap  of  things  are  imposed  in  the  Roman 
church ;  whereunto  as  far  as  I  know  a  thousand  more  may 
be  added,  not  chargeable  in  themselves  with  either  of  the 
crimes,  which  alone  are  allowed  to  be  put  in,  in  bar  or  plea 
against  them  ?  And  whether  this  be  the  liberty  whereunto 
Jesus  Christ  hath  vindicated  his  disciples  and  church,  is  left 
unto  the  judgment  of  sober  men.  Outward  religious  wor- 
ship we  know  is  to  be  performed  by  natural  actions;  these 
have  their  circumstances,  and  those  ofttimes  because  of  the 
public  concernments  of  the  exercise  of  religion  of  great  im- 
portance. These  may  be  ordered  by  the  power,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  of  those  in  authority.  But  that  they 
should  make  so  many  things,  as  this  assertion  allows  them 
to  make,  to  belong  unto  and  to  be  parts  of  the  worship  of 
God,  whereof  not  one  is  enjoined  or  required  hy  him,  and 
the  consciences  of  men  be  Uiereby  obliged  unto  their  obser- 
vance ;  I  do  not  believe,  nor  is  it  here  at  all  proved. 

To  close  this  discourse  about  the  power  of  obliging  the 
consciences  of  men,  I  think  our  author  grants  that  conscience 
is  immediately  obliged  to  the  observation  of  all  things  that 
are  good  in  themselves  from  the  law  of  our  creation.  Such 
things  as  either  the  nature  of  Ggd  or  our  own  require  from 
from  US,  our  consciences  surely  are  obliged  immediately  by 
the  authority  of  God  to  observe.  Nor  can  we  have  any  dis- 
pensation for  the  non-performance  of  our  duty,  from  the  in- 
terposition of  the  commands  and  authority  of  any  of  the 
sons  of  men.  For  this  would  be  openly  and  directly  to  set 
up  men  against  God,  and  to  advance  them  or  their  authority 
above  him  or  his.  Things  evidently  deduced,  and  neciessa- 
rily  following  the  first  principles  and  dictates  of  nature,  are 
of  the  same  kind  with  themselves,  and  have  the  authority  of 
God  no  less  enstamped  on  them  than  the  other ;  and  in  re- 
spect \into  them,  conscience  cannot  by  virtue  of  inferior 
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commands  plead  an  exemption.  Things  of  mere 
do  remain ;  and  concembg  them  I  desire  to  know,  whether 
we  are  not  bound  to-obsenre  and  do  whatever  Ood  in  his 
revealed  will  commanda  us  to  observe  and  do»  and  to  ab- 
stain from  whatever  he  forbids,  and  this  indispensably  1  If 
this  be  denied,  1  will  prove  it  with  the  same  arguments 
whereby  I  can  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  we  ate  hb 
creatures  made  to  serve  him ;  for  the  reason  of  these  things 
is  inseparable  from  the  very  being  of  God,  Let  this  be 
granted,  and  ascribe  what  ye  will,  or  please»  or  can*  to  the 
soprtme  magistrate,  and  you  shall  not  fr<mi  me  have  the 
least  contradiction. 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  THIRD  CHAPTER. 

The  third  chapter  entertains  us  with  a  magnificent  grant 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  very  first  paragraph  asserts^ 
a '  liberty  of  conscience  in  mankind  over  all  their  actions* 
whether  moral  or  strictly  religious.'    But  lest  this  should 

Srove  a  bedlam  concession  that  might  mischief  the  whole 
esign  in  hand,  it  is  delivered  to  the  power  of  a  keeper,  who 
yet  upon  examinatiou  is  no  less  wild  and  extravagant,  than 
itself  is  esteemed  absolutely  to  be.  This  is,  that  they 
have  it  as'  far  as  concerns  their  judgments,  but  not  their 
practice  ;  that  is,  they  have  liberty  of  conscience  over  their 
actions  but  not  their  practices,  or  over  their  practices  but  not 
over  their  actions.  For  upon  trial  their  actions  and  prac- 
tices will  prove  to  be  the  same.  And  I  do  not  as  yet  well 
understand  what  is  this  liberty  of  conscience  over  men's 
actions.  Is  it  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  as  their  consciences  dictate 
to  them  ?  This  is  absolutely  denied  and  opposed  in  the 
chapter  itself.  Is  it  to  judge  of  their  actions  as  done,  whe- 
ther they  be  good  or  evil  ?  This  conscience  is  at  no  liberty 
in.  For  it  is  determined  to  a  judgment  in  that  kind  natu- 
rally and  necessarily^  and  must  be  so  whilst  it  hath  the  light 
of  nature  aud  word  of  God  to  regard,  so  far  as  a  rule  is  ca- 
pable of  giving  a  measure  and  determination  to  things  to  be 
regulated  by  it ;  that  is,  its  moral  actings  are  morally  deter- 
mined.   What  then  this  liberty  of  conscience,  over  men's 
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actions  shoald  be,  where  they  can  neither  act  freely  accold- 
ing  to  their  conscieDces  what  they  are  to  do,  nor  abstain 
from,  what  they  are  not  to  do,  nor  are  at  liberty  to  jadge 
what  they  have  done  to  be  good  or  bad,.  I  cannot  divine. 

Let  us  search  after  an  explication  of  these  things  in  the 
paragraph   itself,  whose  contents  are  represented   in  the 
wordjs  mentioned.    Here  we  are  told,  that  this  liberty  con- 
sists in '  men's  thinking  of  things  according  to  their  own  per^, 
suasion,  and  therein  asserting  the  freedom  of  their  judg* 
ments/  I  would  be  loath  to  think  that  this  liberty  of  men's 
conaciences  oyer  all  their  moral  actions,  should  at  first  dash 
dwindle  into  a  liberty  in  speculations ;  that  men  mzy  think 
what  they  will,  opine  as  they  please,  in  or  about  things  diat 
are  not  to  be  brought  into  practice ;  but  yet  as  far  as  I  oan  per- 
ceive, I  must  think  so,  or  matters  will  come  to  a  worse  issue. 
Bat  these  things  must  l>e  a  little  farther  examined,  and 
that  very  briefly.     Here  is  mention  of  liberty  of  conscience ; 
but  what  conecience  is,  or  what  that  liberty  is,  is  not  de- 
clared»    For  conscience,  it  is  called  sometimes  the  mind^ 
sometimes  the  understanding,  sometimes  opinio«,^BOmetime8 
described  by  the  liberty  of  thinking,  sometimes  termed  an 
imperious  faculty^  wUch  things  without  much  discourse,  and 
more  words  than  I  can  now  afford  to  use,  aire  not  reconcile^ 
able  among  tbemsel ves.    Besides,  liberty  is  no  proper  affeo? 
tion  of  the  mind  or  underetanding.    Though  I  ackn€>wledge 
the  mind  and  its  actings  to  be  natumlly  free  from  outwaid 
compalsion  or  ooaction,  yet  it  is  capable  of  such  a  deter- 
mination from  the  things  proposed  unto  it,  and  the  manner 
of  their  proposal,  as  to  make  necessary  the  eiicitation  of  its 
acts.    It  cannot  Init  judge  that  two  and  three  mak<e  4hre. 
It  is  the  will  that  is  the  proper  seat  of  liberty,  and  what  some 
suppose  to  be  the  ultimate  determination  of  die  pmctical 
uniderstanding,  is  indeed  an  act  of  the  wilL    It  is  ao  if  yon 
6|>eak  of  liberty  naturally  and  moraUy*  and  not  af  atate  «nd 
cooditiony  whidi  are  here  confounded.    Aat  nuppoae  winit 
yon  will  to  be  conscience,  it  is  mosal  nctisna  >or  duties  thai 
ara'hare  supposed  to  be  the  objeots  c^  ils  actings.    Now 
what  are,  or  can  be,  the  thoughts  or  actmgs  of  tiK  jnind  ef 
man  abou^  moral  actions,  bat  about  tlmr  virtue  er  llMir 
vice,  their  mofal  good  or  evil  ?    Nor  vk  a  ooaduakm  of  ««4Hft 
is  aman's  own  duty  in  cdference  tothe  praotiee^of  Aem  fon^ 
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Bibly  to  be  separated  from  them.  Iliat  then  which  is  here 
asierted  is.  That  a  man  may  thinks  judge,  or  conceiye  such  or 
auoh  a  thing  to  be  hii  duty,  and  yet  have  thereby  no  obliga- 
tion put  upon  him  to  perform  it ;  for  conscience,  we  are  in- 
formed, hath  nothing  to  do  beyond  the  inward  thoughts  of 
men's  minds. 

To  state  this  matter  a  little  more  clearly,  let  us  take 
conscience  in  the  most  usual  acceptation  of  it,  and  that 
which- answers  the  experience  of  every  man  that  ever  looks 
into  the  afiairs  and  concerns  within;  and  so  it  is  the  prac- 
^cal  judgment  that  men  make  of  themselres  and  of  their 
actions,  or  what  they  are  to  do  and  what  they  are  not  to  do, 
what  they  have  done  or  what  they  have  omitted,  with  refer* 
ence  unto  the  judgment  of  Ood,  at  present  declared  in  their 
own  hearts,  and  in  his  word,  and  to  be  fully  executed  at  the 
last  day.  For  we  speak  of  conscience  as  it  ia  amongst  Chris- 
tians who  acknowledge  the  word  of  God,  and  that  for  a 
double  end :  first,  as  the  rule  of  conscience  itself;  secondly,  as 
the  declaration  of  the  will  of  Ood,  as  to  his  approbation  or 
^ejecting  of  what  we  do  or  omit.  Suppose  then  that  a  man 
make  a  judgment  in  his  conscience,  regulated  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  with  respect  unto  the  judgment  of  Ghxi  concern- 
ing him,  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  a  duty,  and  whose 
performance  is  required  of  him ;  I  desire  to  know  whether 
any  obligation  be  upon  him  from  thence  to  act  accordingly  ? 
It  is  answered,  that '  the  territory  of  conscience  is  confined 
unto  men's  thoughts,  judgments,  and  persuasions,  and  these 
are  free :  yea,  no  doubt;  'but  for  outward  actions  there  is  no 
remedy,  but  they  must  be  subject  to  the  cognizance  of 
human  laws  ;'  p.  9.  Who  ever  doubted  of  it  ?  He  that  would 
have  men  so  have  liberty  from  outward  actions,  as  not  to 
have  those  aptions  cognoscible  by  the  civil  power  as  to  the 
end  of  public  tranquillity,  but  to  have  their  whole  station 
firmed  absolutely  in  the  world  upon  the  plea  of  conscience, 
would  no  doubt  lay  a  foundation  for  confusion  in  all  govern- 
ment. But  what  IS  this  to  the  present  inquiry,  whether  con- 
science, lay  an  obligation  on  men,  as  regulated  by  the  word 
pf  God,  and  respecting  him,  to  practise  according  to  its 
dictates?  It  is  true  enough,  that  if  any  of  its  practices  do 
not  please  or  satisfy  the  magistrate,  their  authors  must,  for 
aught  I  know,  stand  to  what  will  follow,  or  ensue  on  them 
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to  their  prejudice ;  but  this  frees  them  not  from  th«  obliga-* 
tion  that  is  up6n  them  in  conscience  iinto  what  is  their  duty. 
This  is  that  which  must  be  here  proved,  if  any  thing  be  in- 
tended unto  the  purpose  of  this  author,  namely,  that  not- 
withstanding the  judgment  of  conscience  concerning  any- 
duty,  by  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  obligation  ensues  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty.  This  is  the  answer  that  ought  plainly 
to  be  returned,  and  not  a  suggestion  that  outward  actions 
must  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  magistrate ;  which 
none  ever  doubted  of,  and  which  is  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose;  unless  he  would  have  them  to  fall  under  the  ma* 
gistrate*8  cognizance,  as  that  his  will  should  be  the  supremt 
rule  of  them ;  which  I  think  he  cannot  prove.  But  what 
sense  the  magistrate  will  have  of  the  outward  actiona» 
wherein  the  discharge  of  man's  duty  doth  consist^  is  of  an- 
other consideration. 

This,  therefore  is  the  state  of  the  present  case  applied 
unto  religious  worship.  Suppose  the  magistrate  command 
such  things  in  religion,  as  a  man  in  his  conscience  guided 
by.  the  word,  and  respecting  God,  doth  look  upon  as  un- 
lawful, and  such  as  are  evil  and  sin  unto  him  if  he  should 
perform  them;  and  forbid  such  things  in  the  worship  of 
Ood,  as  he  esteems  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to  observe 
as  commands  of  Christ ;  if  he  may  practise  the  things  so 
commanded,  and  omit  the  things  so  forbidden,  I  fear  he  will 
find  himself  within  doors  continually  at  confession,  saying 
with  trouble  enough ;  '  1  have  done  those  things,  which  i 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  I  have  left  undone  those  things 
which  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in 
me;'  unless  this  author  can  prove  that  the  commands  of 
Ood  respect  only  the  minds  of  men,  but  not  their  outward 
actions^  which  are  left  unto  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  ' 
alone.  If  no  more  be  here  intended;  butihat  whatever  con-' 
science  may  require  of  any,  it  will  not  secure  them,  but  that 
when  they  come  to  act  outwardly  according  to  it,  the  civil 
magistrate  may  and  will  consider  their  actions^  and  allow  ^ 
them  or  forbid  them  according  to  his  own  judgment,  it  were' 
surely  a  madness  to  deny  it,  as  great  as  to  say  the  sun 
shinc^  not  at  noonday.  If  conscience  to  God  be  confined 
to  thoughts,  and  opinions,  and  speculations  about  the  ge- 
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Bcnl  notions*  and  notices  of  things,  about  tnie  ud  fklse, 
and  nnto  a  liberty  of  judging,  and  determining  upon  them 
what  they  are,  whether  they  are  so  or  no,  the  whole  nature 
and  being  of  oonscienoe,  and  that  to  the  reason,  sense,  and 
experience  of  every  man,  is  utterly  of^rthroWn.  If  con* 
science  be  allowed  to  make  its  judgment  of  what  it  good  or 
evil,  what  is  duty  or  sin,  and  no  obligation  be  allowod  to 
ensue  from  thence  unto  a  suitable  practice,  %  wide  door  is 
opened  unto  adieism,  and  thereby  the  subversion  of  all  reli- 
gion ahd  government  in  the  world. 

This  therefore  is  the  sum  of  what  is  asserted  in  this  mat- 
ter (  Conscience,  according  to  that  apprehension  which'  it 
hath  of  the  will  of  Ood  about  his  worship  (whereunio  we 
confine  our  discourse),  obligeth  men  to  act  or  foibear  ac- 
ebrdingly :  if  their  apprehensions  are  right  and  true,  just 
and  equcJ,  what  the  Scripture,  the  ^reat  rule  of  consdence 
doth  declare  and  require,  I  hope  none  upon  second  tlloughts 
will  deny,  but  that  such  things  are  attended  wiA  a  right 
nnto  a  liberty  to  be  practised,  whfle  4be  Loid  Jesrn  Christ 
ii  esteemed  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  df  kings,  and  is 
Aought  to  have  power  to  command  the  observaiioe  of  his 
own  institutions.  Suppose  these  apprehensions  to  be  such 
as  may  in  those  things,  be  {hey  more  or  less,  be  judged  not 
to  correspond  exactly  with  the  great  rule  of  conscience, 
yet  supposing  them  also  to  contain  nothing  inconsistent 
with,  or  of  a  disturbing  nature  to,  civil  society  and  public 
tranquillity,  nothing  that  gives  countenance  to  any  vice  or 
evil,  or  is  opposite  to  the  principal  truths  and  main  duties 
of  religion,  wherein  the  minds  of  men  in  a  nation  do  coalesce 
nor  carry  any  politic  entanglements  along  with  them ;  and 
add  thereunto  the  peaceablenese  of  the  persons*  posileseed 
ivith  those  apprehensions,  and  the  impossibility  they  wre 
under  to  divest  themselves  of  them,  and  I  say  natural  right, 
justice,  equity,  religion,  conscience,  Ood  himself  in  all,  and 
bis  voice  in  the  hearts  of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  do  re- 
quire that  neither  the  persons  themselves,  on  the  account  of 
their  consciences,  have  violence  o#ered  tinto  them,  nor 
their  practices  in  pursuit  of  their  apprehensions,  be  re* 
strained  by  severe  prohibitions  and  penalties.  But  vlrher^as 
the  magistrate  is  allowed  to  judge,  and  dispose  of  all  out- 
ward actions  in  reference  to  public  tranquillity,  ifany  shall 
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assert  principles,  as  of  eooaciehcey  tending  or  obliging  ant# 
tikt  practice  of  vice,  immorality,  or  sin,  or  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  public  society ;  such  principles  being  all  notoriously 
judged  by  Scripture,  nature,  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, and  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  polity,  may  be  in  all  instances  of  their  discovery  and 
practice,  coerced  and  restrained.  But  plainly,  as  to  tiie 
commands  of  conscience,  they  are  of  the  same  extent  with 
the  commands  of  God:  if  these  respect  only  the  inward 
man,  ,or  the  mind,  conscience  doth  no  more ;  if  they  respect 
outward  actions,  conscience  doth  so  also. 

From  the  liberty  of  conscience, 'a  proceed  is  made  to 
Christian  liberty,  which  is  said  to  be  a  duty  or  privilege 
founded  upon  the  (chimerical)  liberty  of  conscience  before 
granted.  But  these  things  stand  not  in  the  relation  imagined ; 
liberty  of  conscience  is  of  natural  right.  Christian  liberty 
is  a  gospel  privilege,  though  both  may  be  pleaded  in  unwar- 
rantable impositions  on  conscience.  But  these  things  are 
so  described  by  our  author,  as  to  be  confounded.  For  the 
Christiftn  Uberty  described  in  this  paragraph,  is  either  re- 
strained to  matters  of  pure  speculation,  wherein  the  mind  of 
man  is  left  entirely  free  to  judge  of  the  truth  and  falsehood 
of  things;  or  as  it  regards  things  that  fall  under  laws  and 
impositions,  wherein  men  are  left  entirely  free  to  judge  of 
them,  as  they  are  objects  of  mere  opinion.  Now  how  this 
differs  from  the  liberty  of  conscience  granted  before,  I  know 
not.  And  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  this  description  of 
Christian  liberty,  need  no  other  consideration  to  evince  bot 
this ;  namely,  tiiat  Christian  liberty,  as  our  author  tells  us, 
is  a  privilege,  but  this  is  not  so,  being  that  which  is  equally 
common  unto  all  mankind.  This  liberty  is  necessary  onto 
humim  nature,  nor  can  it  be  divested  of  it,  and  so  it  is  nfit  a 
privilege  that  includes  a  specialty  in  it.  Every  man  cannot 
but  think  what  he  thinks,  and  judge  what  he  judgeUi,  ai|d 
that  when  he  doth  so,  whether  he  Will  or  np ;  for  every  thing 
when  it  is,  and  as  it  is,  is  necessary.  In  the  use  of  what 
means  they  please,  to  guide,  direct,  and  determine  their- 
thoughts,  their  liberty  doth  consist  This  is  ^qual  ifi  all, 
and  natural  unto  all.  Now  this  inward  freedom  of  bur  judg-^ 
ment  is;  it  seefns,  our  Christian  liberty,  consistent  with  any 
impositions  upon  men  in  the  exercise  of  the  worship  of  Qod^ 
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with  an  obligation  on  conscience,  unto  their  use  and  prao*" 
lice ;  a  liberty,  indeed,  of  no  value,  bot  a  mere  aggravatioQ 
of  bondage.  And  these  things  ure  fiirdier  discoursed,  sect.  3* 
p*  06.  wherein  we  are  told,  '  That  this  prerogative  of  our 
Christian  liberty,  is  not  so  much  any  new  fivonr  granted  in 
the  gospel,  as  the  restoration  of  the  mind  of' man  to  its  na* 
tural  privilege,  by  exempting  us  from  the  yoke  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  whereby  things  in  themselves  indifferent  were 
tied  upon  the  conscience  with  as  indispensable  an  obligatioo, 
as  the  rule  of  essential  goodness  and  equity  during,  the 
whole  period  of  Mosaic  dispensation ;  which  being  corrected 
by  the  gospel,  those  indiffbrent  things,  that  have  been  made 
necessary  by  a  divine  positive  command,  returned  to  their 
own  nature  to  be  used,  or  omitted,  only  as  occasion  shall 
direct/ 

^  It  is  true,  that  a  good  part  of  our  Christian  liberty  con- 
sists in  our  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Mosaical  institu- 
tions ;  but  that  this  '  is  not  so  much  a  new  favour  granted 
in  the  gospel,  as  the  restoration  of  the  mind  of  man  to 
its  natural  privilege,'  is  an  insertion  that  mas  parallel 
witii  many  others  in  this  discourse.  This  privilege,  as  all 
others  of  the  gospel  are,  is  spiritual,  and  its  outward  con- 
cerns and  exercise  are  of  no  value,  where  the  mind  is  not 
spiritually  made  free  by  Christ.  And  it  is  uncertain  what  is 
meant  by  the  '  restoration  of  the  mind  to  its  natural  privi- 
lege.' IF  the  privilege  of  the  mind  in  its  natural  purity  is 
intended,  as  it  was  before  the  entrance  of  sin,  it' is  false ;  if 
any  privilege,  the  mind  of  man  in  its  corrupt  depraved  con- 
dition is  capable  of,  be  designed,  it  is  no  less  untrue.  In 
things  of  this  nature,  the  mind  in  that  condition  is  in  bon- 
dage, and  not  capable  of  any  liberty ;  for  it  is  a  thing  ridicu- 
lous, to  confound  the  mere  natural  liberty  of  our  wills,  which 
is  an  affection  inseparable  from  that  faculty,  with  a  moral  or 
spiritual  liberty  of  mind,  relating  unto  God  and  his  worship. 
But  this  whole  paragraph  runs  upon  no  small  mistdce; 
namely,  that  the  yoke  of  Mosaical  institutions  consisted  in 
their  impositions  on  the  minds  and  judgments  of  men,  with 
an  opinion  of  the  antecedent  necessity  of  them.  For  al- 
Aough  the  words  recited, '  things  in  themselves  indifferent, 
were  tied  upon  the  conscience  with  as  indispensable  an  obli- 
gation as  the  rules  of  essential  goodness  and  equity,'  may 
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be  restrained  to  their  use^  exercise^  and  obsenration;  yet 
the  conclusion  of  it,  that  'whatever  our  superiors  impose 
upon  us,  whether  in  matters  of  religious  worship,  or  any  other 
duties  of  morality,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  intrench- 
ment  upon  our  Christian  liberty,  provided  it  be  not  imposed 
with  an  opiniod  of  antecedent  necessity  of  the  thing  itself,' 
with  the  whole  scope  of  the  argument  insisted  on,  makes  it 
evident  to  be  the  sense  intended.  But  this  is  wide  enough 
from  the  mark ;  the  Jews  were  never  obliged  to  judge  the' 
whole  system  of  their  legal  institutions  to  be  any  way 
necessary,  antecedent  unto  their  institution  and  appoint* 
ment;  nor  were  they  obliged  to  judge  their  intrinsic  nature 
changed  by  their  institution ;  only  they  knew  they  were 
obliged  to  their  constant  and  indispensable  practice,  as  parts 
of  the  worship  of  God,  instituted  and  commanded  by  him» 
who  hath  the  supreme  authority  over  their  souls  and  con- 
sciences. There  was  indeed  a  bondage  frame  of  spirit  upon 
them  in  all  things,  especially  in  their  whole  worship  of  God, 
as  the  apostle  Paul  several  times  declares.  '  But  this  is  a 
,  thing  of  another  nature,  though  our  delivery  from  it  be  also 
a  part  of  Christian  liberty.  This  was  no  part  of  their  in- 
ward, no  more  than  their  Outward  bondage,  that  they  should 
think,  believe,  judge,  or  esteem  the  things  themselves  en- 
joined them,  to  be  absolutely  of  any  other  nature  than  they 
were.  Had  they  been  obliged  unto  any  such  judgments  of 
things,  they  had  been  obliged  to  deceive  themselves,  or  to 
be  deceived.  But  by  the  absolute/authority  of  God,  they 
were  indispensably  bound  in  conscience  to  the  actual  obser- 
vance,  and  continual  use  of  such  a  number  of  ceremonies, 
carnal  ordinances,  and  outward  observances,  as  being  things 
in  themselves  low  and  mean,  called  by  the  apostle  '  beggarly 
elements,'  and  enjoined  with  so  great  strictness,  and  under 
so  severe  penalties,  many  of  them,  of  excision,  or  extermina- 
tion from  among  the  people,  as  became  an  intolerable,  and 
insupportable  yoke  unto  them.  Neither  doth  the  apostle 
Peter  dispute  about  a  judgment  of  their  nature,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  observation,  when  he  calls  them  '  a  yoke, 
which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear ;'  Acts 
XV.  10.  And  when  St.  Paul  gives  a  charge  to  believers, '  to 
stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them 
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Hreet^it  it  wilk  respeotto  the  outward  obBenpmtkMi  of  Mo- 
Miefl  rites,  m  by  him  institiited,  and  not  as  to  any  iaward 
jodgment  of  tlmr  miiida  coneeming  their  aatwe,  antecedent 
mHo  that  inetitatioD.  His  whole  diepatatioa  on  that  aob- 
|eet,  respects  only  iaen*s  practice  with  legaid  nnto  an  aatho- 
ritatife  obligation  therenato,  which  he  pleaSied  to  be  now 
expired  and  remoTed.  And  if.  this  Christian  liberty,  which 
kebailt  and  proceeded  npon,  be  of  force  to  free,  not  onr 
flunds  from  the  judgment  that  they  had  before  of  things  in 
themselyes,  but  onr  persons  from  the  necessary  practice 
and  obsemnce  of  things  instituted  of  God,  however  antece- 
dently indifferent  in  themsdves ;  I  think  it  is,  at  least,  of 
equal  efficacy,  to  exempt  us  from  the  necessary  practice  of 
diings  imposed  on  us  in  the  worship  of  Ood,  by  men;  For, 
setting  aside  the  inequality  of  the  imposing  audiority,  which 
casts  Uie  advantage  on  the  other  side  (for  iheie  legid  insti- 
ttttipns  were  imposed  on  the  diurch  by  God  himself;  those 
now  intended  are  such  matters,  as  our  superiors  of  them- 
selves impose  on  us  in  religious  worship),  tiie  case  is  abso- 
lulely  the  same ;  for  as  God  did  not  give  the '  law  of  com- 
mandments contained  in  ordinances'  unto  the  Jews,  fix>m  the 
g^oodness  of  things  required  therein,  antecedent  to  his  com- 
mand, which  should  make  them  necessary  to  be  practised  by 
them  for  their  good ;  but  did  it  of  his  own  sovereign  arbitrary 
will  and  pleasure ;  so  he  obliged  not  the  people  themselves 
unto  any  other  judgment  of  them,  but  that  they  were  neces- 
sarily to  be  observed  ;  and  setting  aside  the  consideration  of 
his  command,  they  were  things  in  their  own  nature  alto- 
gether indifferent ;  so  is  it  in  the  present  case.  It  is  pleaded 
that  there  is  no  imposition  on  the  minds,  consciences,  or 
judgments  of  men,  to  think  or  judge  otherwise  of  what  is 
imposed  on  them,  than  as  their  nature  is,  and  doth  require; 
only  they  are  obliged  unto  their  usage^  observance,  and  prac- 
tice ;  which  is  to  put  us  into  a  thousand  times  worse  condi- 
tion than  the  Jews,  if  instances  of  Ihem  should  be  multi- 
plied, as  they  may  lawfully  be  every  year ;  seeing  it  much 
more  quiets  the  mind,  to  be  able  to  resolve  its  thoughts  im- 
mediately into  the  authority  of  God  under  its  yoke,  than  into 
that  of  man.  If  therefore  we  are  freed  from  the  one  by  our 
<?hri8tian  liberty,  we  are  so  much  more  from  the  other;  so 
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as  that  '  bein^  made  free  by  Christ/  we  should  not  be  the 
'  serrants  of  men/  in  things  belonging  to  his  senrice  and 
worship. 

FVom  this  discovery  here  made  of  the  natnre  of  Christian 
liberty^  our  author  makes  some  deductions,  pp.  98, 99.  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  religious  worship,  wherein  he  tells  ns, 
that  'the  whole  substance  of  religious  worship  is  transacted 
within  the  mind  of  man,  and  dwells  in  the  heart  and 
thoughts,  the  soul  being  its  proper  seat  and  temple,  where 
men  may  worship  their  Gk>d  as  they  please  without  offimd* 
ing  their  prince;  and  that  external  worship  is  no  part  of 
religion  itself.*  I  wish  he  had  mose  cleariy  and  distinctly 
expressed  his  mind  in  this  matter :  fbr  his  aisserttons,  in  the 
sense  the  words  seem  to  bear,  are  prodigiously  false,  and 
such  as  will  open  a  door  to  atheism,  with  all  yillany  and 
confasion  in  the  world.  For  who  would  not  think  tiiis  to 
be  his  intention ;  Let  men  keep  their  minds  and  inward 
thoughts  and  apprehensions  right  fbr  G^,  and  then  they 
may  practise  outwardly  in  -religion  lAmt  they  please ;  one 
thing  one  day,  another  another ;  be  Papists  and  Protestants, 
Arians  and  Homousians;  yea,  Mahometans  and  Christians; 
any  thing,  every  thing,  after  l9ie  manner  of  the  country  and 
laws  of  the  prince  where  they  are  and  live ;  the  rule  that 
Ecebolius  widked  by  of  oM  ?  I  think  there  is  no  man,  that 
owns  the  Scripture,  but  will  confess  that  this  is,  at  least,  if 
not  a  direct,  yet  an  interpretative  rejection  of  the  whole  au- 
thority of  God.  And  may  not  tfiis  rule  be  quickly  extended 
unto  oaths  themselves,  the  bonds  and  ligaments  of  human 
society  t  For  whereas  in  their  own  formal  nature  they  h^- 
long  to  the  worship  of  God,  why  may  not  men  jpcetend  to 
keep  up  their  reverenoe  unto  God,  in  the  internal  p«rt  ^ 
them,  or  their  esteem  of  him  in  their  invocation  ot  his 
name,  but  as  to  the  outward  part,  accommodate  it  unto 
what  by  their  interest  is  required  of  them;  eo  swearing  wiCh 
their  tongues,  but  keeping  their  mind  at  liberty  ?  If  'the 
principles  laid  down  be  capable  of  any  other  more  tolerabler 
sense,  and.  such  as  may  be  exclusive  of  these  inferenoes,  I 
shall  gladly  admit  it ;  at  present  what  is  here  deduced  ifOBi 
them,  seems  to  be  evidently  included  in  them. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  natural,  moral,  or  internal  worship, 
consisting  in  fkith,  love,  fear,  thankfulness,  submissioB, 
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dependence,  and  tbe  like,  bath  its  constant  seat  and  re- 
lidence  in  the  souls  and  minds  of  men  ;  but  that  the  ways 
whereby  these  principles  of  it  are  to  be  outwardly  exercised 
uid  expressed,  by  God's  command  and  appointment,  are  not 
also  indispensably  necessary  unto  us,  and  parts  of  bis  wor- 
efaip,  is  utterly  false.  That  which  principally  in  the  Scrip* 
ture,  comes  under  the  notion  of  the  worship  of  God,  is  the 
due  observance  of  his  outward  institutions  ;  which  divine* 
have,  upon  unquestionable  grounds,  contended  to  be  com- 
manded and  appointed  in  general  in  the  second  command- 
ment of  tbe  Decalogue,  whence  all  particular  institutions  in 
the  several  seasons  of  the  church  are  educed,  and  resolved 
into  the  authority  of  God  therein  expressed.  And  that  ac- 
count which  we  have  here  given  us  of  outward  worship, 
namely,  that  it  is  '  no  part  of  religion  itself,  but  only  an  io- 
itrnment  to  express  the  inward  veneration  of  the  mind,  by 
some  outward  action  or  posture  of  the  body,'  as  it  ia  very 
difficultly  to  be  accommodated  unto  the  sacrifices  of  old,  or, 
the  present  sacraments  of  the  church,  which  were,  and  are 
parts  of  outward  worship,  and,  as  1  take  it,  of  religion; 
BO  the  being  an  instrument  unto  the  purpose  mentioned, 
doth  not  exclude  any  thing  from  being  also  a  part  of  reli- 
gion and  worship  itself,  if  it  be  commanded  by  God  to  be 
performed  in  bis  service,  unto  his  glory.  It  is  pretended 
that  all  outward  worship  is  only  'an  exterior  signification 
of  honour;*  bat  yet  all  the  parts  of  it  in  their  performance, 
an  acts  of  obedience  unto  God,  and  are  the  proper  actinga 
of  fiuth,  loT«,  and  Bubmission  of  aonl  unto  God,  which  if 
tbey  are  not  his  worship,  and  parts  of  religion,  I  know  not 
lAat  maybe  bo  esteemed.  Let  then  outward  worship  stand 
in  what  relation  it  will  to  inward  spiritual  .honour,  where 
God  requites  it,  and  commands  it,  it  is  no  less  neceBsaiy 
and  indispensably  to  be  performed,  than  any  part  of  inward 
worship  itself,  and  is  a  no  less  important  duty  of  religion. 
For  any  thing  comes  to  be  a  part  of  religious  worship  out- 
wardly to  be  performed,  not  from  its  own  nature,  but  from 
its  respect  unto  the  commands  of  God ;  and  tbe  end  where- 
unto  it  is  by  him  designed.  So  the  apostle  tells  us,  *  that 
with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  mtide  unto  salTatioa ;'  Rom.  itflO. 
Confession  is  but  the  exterior  signification  of  the  faith 
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that  is  in  our  hearts ;  but  yet  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  sal- 
vation/ than  faith  itself  is  to  righteousness.  And  those 
who  regulate  their  obedience  and  religious  worship  by  the 
commands  of  God,  knowing  that  which  way  ever  they  are 
sigoifled,  by  inbred  light,  or  superadded  revelation^  it  is 
they  which  give  their  obedience  its  formal  nature,  making 
it  religious,  will  not  allow  that  place  and  use  of  the  outward 
worship  required  by  God  himself,  which  should  exclude  it 
from  being  religious,  or  a  part  of  their  religion. 

But  upon  the  whole  matter  our  author  affirms,  'thaTin 
all  ages  of  the  world,  God  hath  left  the -management  of  his 
outward  worship  unto  the  discretion  of  men,  unless  when  to 
determine  some  particulars  hath  been  useful  to  some  other 
purpose ;'  p.  100.  *  The  management  of  outward  worriiip,' 
may  signify  no  more  but  the  due  performance  of  it;  and  so 
I  acknowledge  that  though  it  be  not  left  unto  men's  discre* 
tion  to  observe,  or  not  observe  it,  y^t  it  is  too  their  duty 
and  obedience,  which  are  their  discretion  and  their  wisdom. 
But  the  management  here  understood,  is  opposed  to  God's 
own  determination  of  particular  forms,  that  is,  his  especial 
institutions ;  and  hereof  I  shall  make  bold  to  say,  that  it  was 
never  in  any  age  so  left  to  the  discretion  of  men.  To  prove 
this  assertion,  sacrifices  are  singled  out  as  an  instance ;  it  is 
known  and- granted,  that  these  were  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  outward  worship  of  Gk>d  for  many  ages ;  and  that  there 
was  a  general  consent  of  mankind  unto  Uie  use  of  them;  so 
that  however  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  iqpostatized  Iross 
the  true,  only,  and  proper  object  of  all  religious  worships 
yet  they  retained  this  mode  and  medium  of  it.  These 
sacrifices  we  are  told,  p.  101.  'did  not  owe  their  original 
unto  any  divine  institution,  but  were  made  choice  .of  by 
good  men  as  a  fit  way  of  imitating  the  grateful  resentments 
of  their  minds.'  The  argument  alone,  as  fitr  as  I  can  find, 
fixed  on  to  firm  this  assertion  is,  that  those  who  teach  the 
contrary,  and  say  that  this  mode  of  worship  was  commanded^ 
do  say  so  without  proof .  or  evidence.  -:  Our  author,  for  the 
most  part,  sets  off  his  assertions  at  no.  less  rate  than  as 
such,  without  whose  admittance,  all  order  and  government,, 
and  almost  every  thing  that-  is  good  -  amongst  mankind, 
wouU'be  ruined  and  destroyed.  But  he  hatkitfae.unhappi- 
ness  to  fctend  them  ordinarily,  not  only  on  principles  and 
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Opioions  dubious  and  nncertatn;  but  on  such  paradoxes,  as 
tiarebeen  by  sober  and  le«rned  men  generally  decried. 
Such  is  this  of  the  originat  of  sacrifices  here  insisted  on. 
The  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  do  generally  contend 
that  religion  and  sacrifices  are  so  related,  that  the  one  can- 
not be  without  the  other.  Hence  they  teach  God  would 
have  required  sacrifices  in  the  state  of  innocency,  had  man- 
kind continued  thereiu.  And  though  the  instance  be  ill 
laid,  and  not  proved,  yet  the  general  rule  applied  unto  the 
religion  of  sinners,  is  not  easily  to  be  evicted.  For  as  in 
Christian  religion  we  have  a  sacrifice  that  is  rpua<i>aToc  koH 
£bwa,  as  to  its  efficacy,  always  '  newly  offered  and  living;'  60 
before  the  personal  offering  of  it  in  the  body  of  Christ,  there 
was  no  season  or  age,  without  a  due  representation  of  it  in 
sacrifices  typical. and  of  mystical  signification.  And  although 
there  be  no  express  mention  in  the  Scripture  of  their  insti- 
.tution(for  these  are  ancient  things),  yet  there  is  as  good 
warrant  for  it,  as  for  offering  and  burning  inceuse  only  with 
eacred  fire  taken  from  the  altar,  which  was  of  a  heavenly 
traduction;  for  a  neglect  whereof  the  priests  were  consumed 
with  fire  before  the  Lord  ;  that  is,  though  an  express  com- 
mand be  not  recorded  for  their  institution  and  observation, 
yet  eaewgh  may  be  o^ectcd  frosa  t^  'Senptnra  that  tbey 
wen  of  ft  divine  extract  aad  origtotl.  Amd  if  tbey  ware 
•rUtrary  ilivvDtioQa  t^aomenm,  I  desire  to  havcftrittoiMl 
aeconnt  giTea  bm  ef  their  catholiciam  m  tka  world  ( ftnd  oae 
iattftnce  more  of  any  thing  not  natumlor  diYiae,  t^at  ever 
preVftiled  to  suck  an  absolute  universal  sccepttBce  amongst 
anultind.  It  is  noteo  safe,  I  sUppoBe,  to  UsigB  an  arbitntry 
tRqitml  mnto  uty  thiag  that  htA  obtained  a  tmivenal  oon- 
•«nt  imd  suffrage;  hmt  mem  be  tlMught  to  set  their  ow« 
fa0eee>  en  fire,  o>  purpose  to  consume  tbeir  neigiiboura*. 

BMtdts,  BO  tollable  colo^  can  be  given  to  the  euertioa, 
<hlit)dMy  were  tlis  invenftian  of  good  men.  Th6  IratDotioe 
weJiw«-of  theBitiathoMof  Cain  and  Abel,  whereof  •■* 
WW  a  bad  flMUi>  and  of  the  evii  oae,  asd  yet  must  be  looked 
on  uthe  prindpal  inventor  of  aacrificea,  if  this  fictioa  he 
aUoiMd.  Sane  of  Uw  aocieats  indeed  thonght,  >tbtt  Adam 
aacriftoad  the  beasts  io  God,  whose  akiBS  fail  AtA  igarmanta 
warn  mode  oif :  and  if  ao,  he  wee  very  {d«goaat  and  .saddea 
in  his  iavantion,  if  he  had  no  direotio*  fram  <3od.    But 
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more  than  all  this,  bloody  sacrifices  were  types  of  Christ 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  Socinus  himself,  who^ 
and  his  followers,  are  the  principal  assertors  of  this  paradox^ 
grants  that  Christ  is  called  the  '  Lamb  of  Gk)d/  With  respect 
unto  the  sacrifices  of  old,  even  before  the  law;  as  he  is 
termed  '  aLaknb  slain  from  £he  foundation  of  the  world,' hot 
only  with  respect  unto  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice^  but  to  the 
typical  representation  of  it.  And  he  that  shall  deny,  that 
the  patriarchs  iii  their  sacrifices  had  respect  unto  the  pro- 
mised seed,  will  endeavour  the  shaking  of  a  pillar  of  the 
church's  creed.  Now  I  desire  to  know  how  men,  by  their 
own  invention  or  authority,  could  assign  such  an  end  unto 
their  sacrifices,  if  they  were  not  of  divine  prescription,  if 
not  designed  of  Ood  thereunto. 

Again  ;  the  apostle  tells  us,  *  Abel  offered  his  saorifict 
by  faith;'  Heb.  xi.  4.  And  faith  hath  respect  unto  the  tea* 
timony  of  God,  revealing,  commanding,  and  profei)ising  to 
accept  our  duty.  Wherever  any  thing  is  done  in  faith,  tJiere 
an  asaent  is  included  to  this,  *  that  Qod  is  true ;'  John  iii.  33* 
And  what  it  doth,  is  thereby  distinguished  from  will^wor-* 
ship,  that  is  resolved  into  the  commandments  and  doi^trinea 
of  men,  which  whoso  rest  on,  '  make  void  the  comiaandment 
of  God ;'  Matt.  xv.  3. 6.  And  the  faith  of  Abel  as  to  its 
general  nature  was  '  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  and 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,' Heb.  xi.  1.  which  in  this 
matter  it  could  not  be,  if  it  had  neither  divine  oomimand^  nor 
promise  to  rest  upon^  It  is  evident,  therefore,,  that  sacrifioea 
were  of  a  divine  original ;  and  the  instance  in  them  to 
prove,  that  the  outward  worship  of  God  hath  in  all  ages  bean 
left  unto  the  prudence  and  management  of  men,  is  feeble^ 
and  sucK  as  will  give  to  counteliance  unto  what  it  is  pro«* 
duc^d  in  the  justificattta  of;  and  herewith  the  whole  dit* 
course  of  our  authdjr  on  this  s\ibject  falls  to  this  gronmU 
wher^  I  shall  at  preseat  let  it  lie,  though  it  might  in  sundry 
particulars  be  eaMy  crumbled  into  useless  asseveraliefify 
and  some  express  contradictions. 

In  Uie  close  of  this  chapter  an  a^lioation  is  mmi^^ 
what  hath  been  before  argiied,<>r  rather  dictated,  upon  a  par- 
ticular controversy  about  sigi^ficant  ceremonies.  I  am  mot 
wiUing  to  engage  in  any  conteats  of  that  aatinre  4 1  ieeing,  i6 
the  d«it  Itf^ling  of  Ihem,  a  greater  length  of  discourse  Wotdd 
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be  necessary  than  I  think  meet  at  present  to  draw  forth  this 
mnrey  unto.    Only  seeing  a  very  few  words  may  serre  to 
manifest  the  looseness  of  what  is  here  discoursed,  to  that 
purpose  I  shall  venture  on  the  patience  of  the  reader  with  an 
Addition  of  them.    We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  a 
reflection  on  '  the  prodigious  impertinency  of  the  clamour 
agidnst  the  institution  of  significant  ceremonies,  when  it  is 
the  only  use  of  ceremonies,  as  all  other  outward  expressions 
of  religion,  to  be  significant/    I  do  somewhat  aidmire  at  the 
tmnper  of  Uiis  author,  who  cannot  express  his  dissent  from 
others  in  controversial  points  of  the  meanest  and  lowest  con- 
cernment, but  with  crying  out  'prodigies,  clamours,  imper- 
tinenoes,'  and  the  like  expressions  of  astonishment  in  him- 
self, and  contempt  of  others.    He  might  reserve  some  of 
tiiese  great  words  for  more  important  occasions.    But  yet  I 
joio  with  him  thus  far  in  what  he  pleads,  that  ceremonies 
instituted  in  the  worship  of  Gbd  that  are  not  significant,  are 
very  insignificant,  and  such  as  deserve  not  the  least  conten- 
tion about  them.    He  truly  also  in  the  next  words  tells  us, 
that  all '  outward  worship  is  a  sign  of  inward  honour.'  It  is 
so^  both  in  civil  things  and  sacred.  All  our  question  is.  How 
these  instituted  ceremonies  come  to  be  significant,  and  what 
it  is  they  signify,  and  whether  it  be  lawful  to  assign  a  signi- 
ficancy  to  them  ki  the  worship  of  God,  when  indeed  they 
have  none  of  the  kind  intended  ?    To  free  us  from  any  dan- 
ger herein  he  informs  us,  p.  108.  '  That  all  the  magistrate's 
power  of  instituting  significant  ceremonies,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  power  of  determining  what  shall,  or  what  shall 
not,  be  visible  signs  of  honour,  and  this  can  be  no  usurpa- 
tion upon  the  consciences  of  men.'    This  is  new  language, 
and  such  as  we  have  not  formerly  been  used  unto  in  the 
church  of  England,  namely,  that  of  the '  magistrate's  institut- 
ing significant  ceremonies  ;'  it  was  of  old,  the  church's  ap- 
pointing ceremonies  for  decency  and  order.    But  all  the 
terms  of  that  assertion  are  now  metamorphosed;  the  church 
into  the  magistrate's ;  appointing,  which  respects  exercise, 
into  institution,  which  respects  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
hath  a  singular  use  and  sense  in  this  matter  (or  let  them  pass 
for  the  same) ;  and  order  and  decency,  into  ceremonies  signi- 
ficant.   These  things  were  indeed  implied  before,  but  not 
so  fully  and  plainly  expressed  or  avowed.     But  the  honour 
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here  intended  in  this  matter  is  the  honour  which  is  given  to 
Ood.in  his  worship.  This  is  the  honour  of  faith,  love,  fear, 
obedience,  spiritual  and  holy  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  say  that 
die  magistrate  hath  power  to  institute  visible  signs  of  this 
honour  to  be  observed  in  the  outward  worship  of  God,  ia 
upon  the  matter  to  say  that  he  hath  power  to  institute  nevr 
sacraments;  for  so  such  things  would  be ;  and  to  say  what 
neither  is  nor  can  be  proved,  nor  is  here  either  logically,  or 
any  way  regularly,  attempted  so  to  be. 

The  comparing  of  the  ceremonies  and  their  signification, 
with  words  and  their  signification,  will  not  relieve  our  author 
in  this  matter.  Some  things  are  naturally  significant  of  one 
another;  so  effects  are  of  causes  ;  so  is  smoke  of  fire ;  and 
such  Were  the  signs  of  the  weather  mentioned  by  our  Sa^ 
viour.  Matt  xvi.  2,  3.  Thus  I  suppose  ceremonies  are  not 
significant ;  they  do  not  naturally  signify  the  things  where* 
unfo  they  are  applied ;  for  if  they  did  there  would  be  no  need 
of  their  institution.  '  And  they  are  here  said  to  be  instituted 
by  the  magistrate.  Again,  there  are  customary  signs,  some 
it  may  be  catholic,  many  topical,  that  have  prevailed  by 
custom  and  usage  to  signify  such  things,  as  they  have  no 
absolute  natural  coherence  with^  or  relation  unto;  such  are 
putting  off  the  hat  in  sign  of  reverence,  with  others  innume- 
rable. And  both  these  sorts  of  signs  may  have  some  use 
about  the  service  and  worship  of  God  as  might  b^  manifested 
in  instances.  But  the  signs  we  inquire  after  are  voluntary,^ 
arbitrary,  and  instituted  as  our  author  confesseth ;  for  we  do 
not  treat  of  appointing  some  ceremonies  for  order  and  de- 
cency which  our  canons  take  notice  of,  but  of  instituting 
ceremonies  for  signification,  such  as  neither  naturally  nor 
merely  by  custom  and  usage,  come  to  be  significant,  but 
only  by  virtue  of  their  institution.  Now  concerning  these 
one  rule  may  be  observed;  namely,  that  they  cannot  be  of 
one  kind,  and  signify  things  of  another,  by  virtue  of  any 
command  and  consent  of  men,  unless  they  have  an  absolute 
authority  both  over  the  sign  and  thing  signified,  and  can 
change  their  natures,  or  create  a  new  relation  between  them. 
To  tidce  therefore  things  natural,  that  are  outward  and  visi- 
ble, and  appoint  them  to  be  signs  not  natural,  nor  civil,  nor 
customary,  but  mystical  of  things  spiritual,  supernatural, 
inward,  and  invisible,  and  as  such  to  have  them  observed  iiv* 

VOL.  xxu  X 
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tfae  church  or  wotsliip  of  God,  ia  a  thing  which  ia  not  AS  yc< 
proved  to  be  lanful;  Bignify  thus  naturally  tbey  never  cnn, 
seeing  there  is  do  natural  relation  between  tliem ;  civiUyi  or 
by  consent  they  do  not  bo,  for  they  ore  thiags  sscred  which 
th^y  are  supposed  to  ugnify,  and  nre  bo  fur  from  eigitifying 
by  conaent,  that  those  who  plead  for  their  eiguificatton  do 
not  agree  wherein  it  dotli  consist.  They  must  therefoie  eig- 
nify  so  mystically  and  spiritually,  and  '  stgntt,  cum  ad  res  di- 
vinas  pertinent,  sunt  sacramenta,'  says  Austin  ;  these  things 
ate  sacraments.  And  when  men  can  give  mystical  and  spiri- 
tual efficacy  to  any  of  their  own  institutions,  when  they  can 
make  a  relation  between  such  signs  and  the  things  signified 
by  thero,  when  they  can  make  that  teaching  and  instructing 
in  spiritual  things  and  the  worship  of  God,  which  he  hath 
not  made  so,  nor  appointed,  bteesed,  or  consecrated  to  that 
end ;  when  they  can  bind  God's  promises  of  assistance  and 
acceptance  to  their  own  inventions  ;  when  they  can  advance 
nhat  they  will  into  the  same  rant:  and  series  of  things  in  the 
worship  of  God  with  the  sacrificee  of  old^  or  oUier  parts  of 
instituted  worship  into  the  church  by  God's  comiaand,  and 
attended  with  his  promise  of  gracious  acceptance ;  then,  and 
not  before,  may  they  institute  the  sjignificant  ceremonies  here 
contended  for.  Words,  it  is  troe,  ere  signs  of  things,  and 
diose  of  a  mixed  nature ;  partly  natura]^  partly  by  consent. 
But  they  are  not  of  one  kind,  and  atgaify  things  of  anotiter ; 
for,  eay  tfae  schoolmen, '  where  words  are  sigqs  of  sacred 
things,  they  are  signs  oftheni  as  thh^,  but  not  asaacred.' 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  FOURTH  CHAPTER. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  have  no  coaoem  ;  the  hypothesis 
whose  confutation  he  hath  undertaken,  as  it  is  in  itself  false, 
BO  it  is  rather  suited  to  promote  what  he  aims  at,  than  what 
he  opposeth ;  and  the  principles  which  himself  proceedeth 
on,  do  seem  to  some  to  border  on,  if  hot  to  be  borrowed 
from  his,  and  those  which  are  here  confuted.  And  thence 
it  is  that  the  foundations  which  he  lays,  down  in  tfae  en- 
'  traace  of  this  discourse,  are  as  destructive  of  his  own  pre- 


fusions,  as  of  t^pse,  agftip^t  which  they  a]r^  ji>y  himself  iiii- 
proved.  For  jt  js  gr^Dted,  and  asserted  by  hlpa,  that  t^ere 
are  actions  ap4  duties*  in  9^d  about  which  the  consciences 
^f  mea  are  no^  tiQ  be  obliged  by  human  authority,  bu^  l^ave 
ai^  antecedent  pbljga^ion  on,  tH^m  frpn^  the  authority  of  Gpd 
t^m^eilf ;  '  s^  th|k,t  dis^ediepce  unto  the  contrary  cpqiQi^nd^ 
of  huma^  aif thprity  is  po  sin,  but  ^n  indispensable  duty.* 
And  ^UhottgJ^  h^  se^n^  at  fir§t  to  r^Sitraiipi  tl^^sof  tl^ii 
nature  u^to  things  jj^ura),  and  of  ^p  fep^e^iia^  r,eQ(ita4a$ 
that  is,  the  prjl^e  di^^t&tes  of  the  law  of  i^i^\ire ;  yet  h^  ^^ 
presfly  ei^teod^  i^  in  instfiinces,  unto  the  bjdief  of  th^trttjtb 
of  the  gospel,  whlph  is  a  mp^ter  of  o^e^re  and  p\if^  reyel^- 
tioQ.  A^d  hereof!  he  add^*  the  formal  ^4  %deqj^ate  refui^p^ 
of  this  exemption  of  c^nscjienc^  from  human  ft^it^p^ty^  fui4 
its  obligation  unto  duty,  before  its  consideration  wit^o^jt 
and  against  it,  'which  is,  not  because  subjects  are  in  any 
thing  free  from  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power  on  earth, 
but  because  they  are  subject  to  a  superior  in  heaven,  and 
they  are  then  only  excused  from  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
their  sovereign,  when  t\iey  f  ^Quot  give  it  witho^^  rebellion 
against  God  ;  so  that  it  is  not  originally  any  right  of  their 
own,  tbat  e&anipts  thew  from  a  ^ubjeotioo  ;to  ^^  MMrctrejgtt 
power  in  aU  things,  bu(  ^  is  purely  Q^d's  right  of  goyeming 
his  own  creatui^s,  Ibat  i^agistrat^s  then  inyade,  when  tiicy 
nake  edicts  to  violate  .or  control  hi^  laws/ 

It  is  about  religion  and  ithe  w^MFship  of  Qod  that  we  ace 
discoursing.  Ifow  in  tlvese  things  no  man  ever  thQught  thut 
it  was  originally  a  righl  of  subjects,  as  subjects,  abstrai^ii^, 
from  the  qonsideiration  qf  the  authority  of  Qod^  that  i^hP^M 
exempt  them  ftom  a  subjeokion  to  thei  ^overciigti  power.  Fpr 
though  sofne  of  ithe  ancients  discoucse  at  largi^  ^9X  it  if(  of 
natural  jight  and  equity,  that  erery.qmp  «W>v4d  .WQrsAiP 
God  as  he  would  himself,  y^t  tihey  founded  this  eqiiily  Jjo^ 
the  natute  of  God,  and  tthe  antborUy  of  M»  cojpmfy;^^ 
This  exemption  then  ariseth  merdiy^as  our  author  cib^mw» 
because  they  are  subjfict  to  a  superior  power  iu  b^lyrillU 
which  ejccttseth  them  fraip  the  duty  of  obedieaiQe  to^^ir 
superixMrs  on  earth,  when  they  oann^t  give  it  without  n^ll^* 
lion  against  <God;  whence  it  undeniah^l6Uow9^:thatl^%l> 
supreme  power  l^  heavoa  exempted  ^leae  thiogs  itfm  f!^ 
infeiior  powers  on  earth.    Extend  (jiie  ncvw  onftQ  all  th3^^^^ 

X  2 
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wherein  mea  have,  and  ought  to  have,  a  regard  unto  that 
superior  power  in  heaven,  as  it  must  be  extended,  or  the 
whole  is  ridiculous  (for  that  heavenly  supremacy  ie  made 
the  formal  reason  of  the  exemption  here  granted),  and  all 
that  our  author  halh  been  so  earnestly  contending  for  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  falls  to  the  ground.  For  no  man 
pleads  exemption  from  subjection  unto,  yea,  from  giving 
active  obedience  unto,  the  authority  and  commands  of  the 
magistrate,  even  in  things  reh^ous,  but  merely  on  tlie  ac- 
count of  his  subjection  to  the  authority  of  God  in  heaven ; 
and,  where  this  is  so,  he  is  set  at  liberty  by  our  author  from 
al!  contrary  commands  of  men.  Tliis  is  Bellarmine's  'Tu- 
tissimum  est,'  which,  as  King  James  observed,  overthrows 
all  that  he  bad  contended  for  in  his  Sve  books,  de  Justifi- 


A  SURVEY  OF  THE  FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

The  fiflh  chapter  is  at  such  variance  with  itself,  and  what 
U  elsewhere  dictated  in  the  treatise,  that  it  would  require 
DO  small  labour,  to  make  any  tolerable  composition  of 
things  between  them.  This  I  shall  not  engage  in,  as  not 
being  of  my  present  concemmeDt.  What  seems  to  tend 
unto  the  carrying  on  of  the  design  of  the  whole,  may  be 
called  unto  some  account.  In  the  beginning  of  it  he  tells 
us,  that  'a  belief  of  the  indiffeiency  or  raUier  imposture  of 
all  religions,  is  maSe  the  most  effectual,  not  to  say  the  most 
Ashionablf  argument  for  liberty  of  conscience.'  For  my 
part,  1  never  read,  I  never  heard  of  this  pretence  or  argu- 
ment, to  be  used  to  that  purpose.  It  wants  no  such  de- 
fence. Nay,  the  princifde  itself,  seems  to  me  to  be  suited 
directly  to  oppose  and  overthrow  it.  For  if  there  be  no  such 
thing  in  reality  as  religion  in  the  world,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  have  differences  perpetuated  amongst  men 
upon  the  account  of  conscience,  which  without  a  supposition 
of  religion,  is  nothing  but  a  vain  and  empty  name.  But  faence 
our  author  takes  occasion  to  discourse  of  the  use  of  religion 
and  conscience  in  the  government  of  afiairs-  in  the  world ; 
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aild  proves  in  many  words^  that  *  conscience  unto  God,  with 
a  regard  to  fature  eternal  rewards  or  punishments,  is  the 
great  ligament  of  human  society,  the  security  of  govern- 
ment, the  strongest  bond  of  laws,  and  only  support  of  rule, 
without  which  every  man  would  first  and  last  be  guided  by 
mere  self-interest,  which  would  reduce  all  power  and  autho- 
rity to  mere  force  and  violence/  To  this  purpose  doth  he 
discourse  at  large  in  one  section  of  this  chapter ;  and  in  an- 
other, with  no  less  earnestness  and  elegancy  of  words,  and 
repetition  of  various  expressions  of  the  same  signification, 
t&at  the  *  use  and  exercise  of  conscience,  will  certaiiily 
overthrow  all  government,  and  fill  the  world  with  confu- 
sion.' In  like  manner,  whereas  we  have  been  hitherto 
throughly  instructed,  as  I  thought,  that  men  may  think 
what  they,  will  in  the  matters  of  religion,  and  be  of  what 
persuasion  they  please,  no  man  can  or  ought  to  control 
ibem  therein ;  here  we  are  told,  that  '  no  power  nor  policy 
can  keep  men  peaceable,  until  some  persuasions  are  rooted 
out  of  their  minds -by  severity  of  laws  and  penalties;'  p.  145. 
And  whereas  heretofore,  we  were  informed,  that  men  *  might 
believe  what  they  would,'  princes  were  concerned  only  iii 
their  outward  practice  ;  now  are  we  assured,  that  'above  all 
things,  it  concerns  princes  to  look  to  the  doctrines  and  ar- 
ticles of  men's  belief;'  p.  147.  But  these  things,  as  ynm 
before  intimated,  are  not  of  our  concern. 

Nor  can  I  find  «much  of  that  importance,  in  the  thkd 
and  fourth  paragraph^  of  this  declamatory  invective.  It  is 
evident  whom  he  regards  and  reflects  upon,  and  with  what 
false,  unmanly,  unchristian  revilings,  he  endeavours  to  tra- 
duce them*.  He  would  have  the  world  believe,  that  there  is 
a  generation  of  men,  whose  principles  of  religion  teach  them 
to  be  proud,  peevish,  malicious,  spiteful,  eni#ous,  turbur 
lent,  boisterous,  seditious,  and  whatever  is  evil  in  the  worM; 
when  others  are  all  for  candour,  moderation,  and  ingeiiuify; 
amongst  whom,  no  doubt,  he  reckons  himself  for  one,  ttd 
gives  in  this  discourse  in  evidence  thereof.  But  wbal  aie 
these  doctrines  "and  articles  of  men'a  belief,  which  dispose 
them  inevitably  to  all  the  villanies  that  our  author  could  iiid 
names  for?  A  catalogue  of  them  he  gives  us,  pp.  147^  148. 
Saiih  he,  *  What  if  they  believe  that  princes  are  but  the  exe- 
cutioners of  the  decrees  of  the  presbytery ;  and  that  hi  ease 
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• 

of  disob^ence  to  their  st)iriittal  goTernors,  tbey  nmsy'  b« 
Mtemmnnicftted,  and  by  coiMeqaence  deposed  7  What  if 
tlliy  believe  that  domtnioii  is  founded  ia  grdce,  and  there* 
fblne  all  Wicked  kings  forfeit  their  crowns,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  ^ower.of  the  people  of  Qod  to  bestow  thein  where  they 
pkMse  ?  And  what  if  others  belieVe  that  to  purine  their 
Sttcdessea  in  villany  and  rebellion  is  to  follow  proTidetioe?' 
AH  die  world  knows  what  it  is  that  hath  giyeii  him  the  ad*^ 
VMtage  of  providing  a  covering  for  theee  monstrous  fictions; 
mA  an  account  thereof  hatii  been  given  elsewhere.  And  what 
tto0  if  .those  intended  do  not  believe  th^  things,  nor  any 
one  0f  them  ?  What  if  they  do  openly  disavow  every  one 
i)f  th^m»  as  for  aught  I  ever  heard  or  know  they  do,  and  as 
I  do  myself?  What  if  dome  of  them  are  ridiculously  framed 
into  atticles  of  faith,  from  the  supposed  practices  of  some 
individual  persons  ?  And  vdiat  if  men  be  of  never  so  rile 
opinions  about  the  pursuit  of  their  successes,  so  they  have 
iMXne  to  countenance  them  in  any  unlawfal  enterprises, 
^i4i!ch  I  think  must  go  before  successes  ?  What  if  only  the 
Papists  be  concerned  in  these  articles  of  faith ;  and  they 
only  in  one  of  them  about  the  excommunication  and  depa- 
sition  of  princes,  and  that  only  some  of  them  ;  and  not  one 
of  those  have  any  concern  in  them,  whom  he  intends  to  re- 
proach ?  I  say,  if  th^se  things  are  so,  we  need  look  no  far- 
ther for  the  principles  of  that  religion,  whioh  hath  furnished 
him  with  all  this  candour,  moderation,  and  ingehuity,  and  hath 
wrought  him  to  such  a  quiet  and  peaceable  temper,  by  teach- 
ing him  that  humility,  charity,  and  meekness,  which  here 
bewray  themselves. 

Let  it  be  granted,  as  it  must  and  ought  to  be,  that  all 
pfihciples  of  the  minds  of  men,  pretended  to  be  from  appre- 
hensions o^  religion,  that  are  in  themselves  inconsistent 
with  any  lawful  government,  in  any  place  whatever,  ought 
to  be  coerced  and  restrained.  For  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
sending  his  gospel  to  be  preached  and  published  in  all  na- 
tions and  kingdoms  of  the  worlds  then,  and  at  all  times, 
wider  various  sorts  of  governments,  all  for  the  same  end  of 
public  tranquillity  and  prosperity,  did  propose  nothing  in  it, 
but  what  a  submission  and  obedience  unto,  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the  government  itself, -of  what  sort  soever  it 
were.     He  came,  as  they  used  to  sing  of  old, '  to  give  men 
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a  heavenly  kingdooAj  wd  not  to  deprive  Ihem,  or  take  frooi 
tb^Q  their  earthly  temporal  dominiens.'  There  is  therefore 
nothing  more  certaioj  than  thai  there  is  no  principle  of  the 
religion  taught  by  Jeeua  Christ,  which  either  in  it$elf«  or  in 
the  practice  of  it,  is  inconsistent  with  aoy  righteous  govetiv- 
nokent  on  the  earth.  And  if  any  opinions  c^n  truly  and  really 
be  manifi^sted  so  to  be,  I  will  be  Do  advocate  for  them,  nor 
their  abettors.  But  such  as  these,  our  authof  shall  never 
be  able  justly  to  affiji  on  them  whom  he  opposeth ;  nor  the 
least  uiE^Hage  of  them ;  if  he  do  but  allow  the  gospel,  and 
the  power  of  Christ  to  institute  those  spiritual  ordinan&es, . 
and  requiring  their  administration,  which  do  not,  which 
cannot  extend  unto  any  thing  wherein  a  magistrate,  as  suoh» 
hath  the  least  concernment  in  point  of  prejudtoet  For  if  on 
a  ^Ise  or  undue  practice  of  them,  any  thing  should  be  done 
that  is  not  purely  spiritual,  or  that  being  done,  should  be 
esteepied  to  operate  upon  any  of  the  outward  concenwr, 
relations,  interests,  or  occasions  of  men,  they  piay  be  re- 
strained by  the  powqr  of  him  who  presides  over  public  good* 
But  besides  these  pretences,  our  author,  I  know  not  how;, 
chargeth  also  the  humours,  inclinations,  and  passions  of 
son^e  men,  as  inconsistent  with  government,  and  always 
disposing  men  to  fanaticism  and  sedition  ;  and  on  occasioii 
thereof  falls  out  into  anexcess  of  intemperance  in  reproachr 
ing  them  whom  he  opposeth  ;  such  as  we  have  not  above 
once  or  twice  before  met  witli  the  like.  And  in  particular 
he  raves  about  that  zeal,  as  hp  calls  it,  for  the  glory  qf 
Go(^  which  hfitji '  turned  whole  nations  into  shambles,  filled 
the  world  with  butcheries  and  m^^^^cres,  and  fleshed  itii^f 
with  slaughters  of  miriads  ot  mankind/  Now  omitting  all 
other  controversies,  I  shall  undertake  to  maintain  thifi 
against  any  man  in  the  wprld,  that  the  e^e^is  here  sp 
tragically  expressed,  have  been  produced  by  the  zeal  o^yr 
au^r^Ieads  for,  in  compelling  all  unto  the  same  sentiments 
and  practices  in  religion,  incomparably  above  what  hk^ 
ensiled  upon  any  other  pretence  in  or  about  religion  wbMf- 
ever.  Thi^»  if  need; reqnire,  I. shall  evince  with  «uch  in- 
stances, from  the  entering  of  Christianity  into  the  worM  tp 
this  very  day,  as  will  admit  of  no  comp^ti|ip|]  with  all  thopie 
together,  which  on  any  account  or  pretence  have  produced 
the  like  efiects.  This  it  was,  and  is»  that  hat^  soaked  the 
earth  with  blood,  depopulated  nationSi  ruined  CwixVi^^^^^"^^^- 
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tnenrl^ing^lonMi,  uid  at  length  made  umomeiable  Chriatiana 
rqoice  in  the  yoke  of  Tnrfciah  tyranny^  to  free  tkema^Tea 
fkom  their  perpetual  peiaecntiona*  on  the  account  of  their 
diaaeut  from  the  worahip  publicly  eataUiahed  in  the  plaoea 
of  their  natiyity.  And  aa  for  the  humours^  inelinati<Hi8,  and 
paaaions  of  men,  when  our  author  will  give  auch  ndea  aad 
directionat  aa  whereby  die  magistrate  may  know  how  to 
Inake  a  true  and  legal  judgment  of  who  are  fitcm  their 
account,  to  live  in  hia  territoriea,  and  who  are  not,  I  anp- 
poae  there  will  not  be  any  contest  about  tiiem;  until  then, 
we  may  leave  them  aa  here  displayed  and  aet  up  by  our 
author,  for  every  one  to  caat  a  cudgel  at  them  tlmt  hath  a 
mind  thereunto. 

For  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  consider  the  frequent  occo- 
aiona  he  takes,  to  discourse  about  the  ill  tempera  and  hu- 
mours of  men,  or  of  inveighing  against  them  for  being 
.*morose,and  ungentle,  unsociable,  peevish,  censorious,' with 
many  other  terms  of  reproach,  that  do  not  at  present  occur 
-to  my  memory,  nor  are  doubtless  worth  the  searching  after? 
Suppose  he  hath  the  advantage  of  a  bett^  natural  temper, 
have  more  sedate  affections,  a  more>compliant  humour,  be 
more  remote  from  giving  or  receiving  provocations,  and  have 
learned  the  ways  of  courtly  deportment,  only  was  pleased 
to  veil  them  all  and  every  one,  in  the  writing  of  this  dis- 
course; is  it  meet  that  they  should  be  persecuted  and  de- 
stroyed, be  esteemed  seditious  and  I  know  not  what,  because 
they  are  of  a  natural  temper  not  so  disposed  to  affability  and 
sweetness  of  conversation  as  some  others  are?  For  my 
part,  I  dislike  the  humour  and  temper  of  mind  characterized 
by  our  author,  it  may  be  as  much  as  he ;  I  am  sure,  I  think, 
as  much  as  I  ought.  But  to  make  it  a  matter  of  such  huge 
importance,  as  solemnly  to  introduce  it  into  a  discourse 
about  religion  and  public  tranquillity,  will  not  it  may  be, 
on  second  thoughts,  be  esteemed  over-considerately  done. 
And  it  is  not  unlikely,  but  that  one  author  seems  of  as  un- 
toward a  composition,  and  peevish  a  humour  to'  them  whom 
he  reflects  upon,  as  they  do  to  him;  and  that  they  satisfy 
themselves  as  much  in  their  disposition  and  deportment,  aa 
he  doth  himself  in  his. 

Nimiram  idem  orones  fallimor ;  neqne  est  quisqaam 
Quem  Don  in  aliqua  re,  vidcre  Saffennm 
Poiiii— 
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Sect  6:  pp.  166i  156.  be  inveighs  against  the  eveate  that 
Uttend  the  permission  of  different  sects  of  religion  in  a  com- 
monwealth* And  it  is  not  denied,  but  that  some  inconye- 
niences  n^ay  essne  thereon.  But  as  himself  hath  well  ob- 
served in  another  place,  we  do  not  in  these  things  inquire 
what  is  absolutely  best^  and  what  hath  no  inconvenience  at- 
tending it;  but  what  is  the  best  which  in  our  present  con- 
dition we  can  attain  unto;  and  what  in  that  state  answers 
the  duty  that  Qod  reqnireth  of  us.  Questionless,  it  were 
best  tiiat  we  should  be  all^of  one  mind  in  these  things  ot 
God ;  and  it  is.no  doubt  also  our  duty  on  all  hands  to  en- 
deavour so  to  be.  But  seeing,  'de  facto/  this  is  not  so,  nor 
is  it  in  the  power  of  men,  when  and  how  they  will  to  depose 
those  persuasions  of  their  minds,  and  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, from  whence  it  is  not  so,  on  the  one  part  or  the 
other  (although  in  some  parts  of  our  differences,  some  may 
do  so  and  will  not,  namely,  in  things  acknowledged  to  be  of 
no  necessity  antecedent  to  their  imposition;  and  some  would 
do  so  and  camiot) ;  it  is  now  inquired.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  be  steered  in,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  future;  and  maintaining 
-love,  quietness,  and  mutual  usefulness  at  present  amongst 
men?  Two  ways  are  proposed  to  this  purpose;  the  one  is 
to  exercise  mutual  forbearance  to  each  other,  whilst  we  are 
inevitably  under  the  power  of  different  persuasions  in  these 
things^  producing  no  practices  that  are  either  injurious  unto 
private  men  in  their  rights,  or  hurtful  unto  the  state,  as  to 
public  peace ;  endeavouring  in  the  mean  time,  by  the  evidence 
of  truth,  and  a  conversation  suited  unto  it,  to  win  upon  each 
other  to  a  consent  and  agreement  in  the  things  wherein  we 
differ.  The  other  is,  by  severe  laws,  penalties,  outward  force, 
as  imprisonments,  mulcts,  fines,  banishments,  or  capital 
punishments,  to  compel  all  men  out  of  hand,  to  a  uniformity 
of  practice,  whatever  their  judgments  be  to  the  contrary. 
Now  as  the  state  of  things  is  amongst  us,  which  of  these 
ways  is  most  suitable  to  the  law  of  our  being  and  creation, 
the  best  principles  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  those  which 
have  the  most  evident  resemblance  of  divine  perfections,  the 
gospel,  the  spirit  and  letter  of  it,  with  the  mind  of  its  Author 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  which  is  most  conducing  to  attain 
the  end  aimed  at,  in  ways  of  a  natural  and  genuine  compli- 
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«BCe  with  the  tkingt  theiai8e)veB  ofrd^ion^  cooscience,.  and 
divine  wonUp,  is  left  uato  the  judgment  of  Ood,  and  all 
good  men* 

In  the  mean  time^  if  men  will  make  decfauaattons  upon 
dieir  own  sarmiees,  jealofuaieBv  and  .snspicionB  of  things 
which  are  either  so  indeed,  that  is  really  sormtsed,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so  for  some  private  interests  or  advantages  of 
dieir  owni  which  no  man  can  answer  or  remove  ;,if  they  may 
fancy  at  their  pleasure  ghosts,  goblins,  fiends,  walking 
aprights,  seditions,  drums,  trumpets,  armies,  bears,  and  ti- 
gers ;  every  difference,  in  religion,  be  it  never  so  small,  be 
the  agreement  amongst  thefa  that  differ  never  so  great,  be 
it  the  visible,  known,  open  interest  of  them  that  dissent  from 
what  is  established  to  live  quietly  and  peaceably,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  commonwealth  wherein  they  live ;  do 
they  profess  that  it  is  their  .duty,  their  principle,  their  .ftuth 
and  doctrine,  to  obey  constantly  their  rulers  and  governors 
ih  all  things,  not  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Qod,  and  pretend 
no  such  commands  of  his  as  should  interfere  in  the  least 
with  their  power  in  order  to  public  tranquillity;  do  they  offer 
all  the  security  of  their  adherence  to  such  declared  princi- 
ples as  mankind  is  necessitated  to  be  contented  and  satis- 
fied with,  in  things  of  their  highest  concernment;  do  they 
avow  an  especial  sense  of  the  obligation  that  is  put  upon 
tliero  by  their  rulers,  when  they  are.  protected  in  peace ;  have 
they  no  concernment  in  any  such  political  societies,  com- 
binations, interests,  as  might  alone  give  countenance  unto 
any  such  disturbance  ;  all  is  one,  every,  different  opinion  is 
press-money,  and  every  sect  is  an  army,  although  they  be  all 
and  every  one  of  them  Protestants,  of  whom  alone  we  do 
discourse.  Other  answer  therefore  I  shall  not  return  unto 
this  part  of  our  author's  arguing,  than  what  he  gave  of  old. 

Ne  admittam  colpam,  ego  roeo  lua  pro  promua  pectori. 

Susplcio  est  in  pectore  alieDO  tita. 

Nam  nunc  ego  te  si  surripaisse  siispicer, 

JoYi  coronain  de  capite  e  capStoliOt 

Quod  In  coJaine  astat  i ummo,  ft  non  id  feceris ', 

Atque  id  tamen  mihi  lubeat  suspicarier ; 

Qui  la  id  prebibere  me  potei,  ne  luspicer. 

Only,  I  may  add,  that  sundry  of  the  instances  our  author 
makes  use  of  are  false,  and  unduly  alleged.  For  what  is 
here  charged  on  diflFerences  in  and  ^out  religion,  in  refer- 
ence unto  publictranquillity,  might  have  been,  yea,  and  was 
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charged  od  Cbristian  religion  for  three  hundred  years,  and  id 
so  by  many  still  on  protestancj,  as  such ;  and  that  it  were  a 
very  easy  and  facile  task«  to  set  out  the  pernicioua  evils  of  a 
compelled  agreement  in  the  practice  of  religion^  and  those 
not  fancied  only  or  feigned,  but  such  as  do  follow  it,  have 
followed  it; and  will  follow  it  in  the  world. 

An  inquiry  in  this  invective^  tending  to  evince  its  reason* 
ableaess  is  offered  in  p.  168.  namely,  '  Where  there  are  dir 
vided  interests  in  religion  in  the  same  kingdom,  it  is  asked. 
How  shall  the  prince  behave  himself  towards  them  V    Tb^ 
answer  thereunto  is  not  I  confess  easy,  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  understood  what  is  intended  by  '  divided  interests  in 
religion/    We  will  therefore  lay  that  aside,  and  consider 
what  really  is  amongst  us,  or  may  be  according  to  what  we 
understand  by  these  expressions.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  the 
same  profession  of  Protestant  religion,  some,  different  ways 
and  observanceB  in  the  outward  worship  of  God  should  be 
allowed,  and  the  persons  concerned  herein  have  no  other, 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  any  other  interest,  with  respec(; 
unto  religion,  but  to  '  fear  God  and  honour  the  king  ;'  it  if 
a  very  easy  thing  to  return  an  answer  to  this  inquiry.     Fo^r 
not  entering  into  the  profound  political  speculation  of  ou|r 
authpr,  about '  balancing  of  parties,  or  siding  with  this  or  that 
partyf  where  the  differences  themselves  constitute  no  disr 
tinct  parties,  in, reference  to  civil*  government  and  public 
tranquillity ;  let  the  prince  openly  avow  by  the  declaration 
of  his  judgment,  his  constant  practic^e,  his  establishing  of 
legal  rights,  disposing  of  public  favours  in  places  and  pre- 
ferments, that  way  of  religion  which  himself  owns  and  ap- 
proves ;  and  let'him  indulge  and  protect  others  of  the  same 
religion,  for  the  substance   of  it  with  what  himself  pro- 
fesseth,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  exercise  of  their  con- 
sciences in  tbeworshipof  God,  keeping  all  dissenters  within 
the  bounds  allotted  to  them,  that  none  trancfgress  them  to 
the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others ;  and  he  may  have  both 
the  reality  and  glory  of  religion,  righteousness,  justice,  and 
all  other  royal  virtues  which  will  render  him  like  to  him 
whose  vicegerent  he  is ;   and  will  undoubtedly  reap  die 
blessed  fruits  of  thefn,  in  the  industry,  peaoeableness,  and 
loyadty  of  all  his  subjects  whatever. 

There  are  sundry  things  in  the  close,  of  this  chapter  ob- 
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j^ted  againtt  inch  a  coorae  of  procedure ;  but  tboi«  i aclt 
a«  are  all  of  them  imolved  into  a  snppoaitiou,  that  they  who 
in  any  place  or  part  of  the  world  detire  liberty  of  conscience 
for  the  worship  of  God,  have  indeed  no  conscieoce  at  all. 
For  it  is  thereon  supposed,  without  farther  e?ideace,  that 
they  will  thence  fail  into  all  wicked  and  uncoDscientious 
practices.  I  shall  make,  as  I  said,  no  reply  to  such  sur- 
Biisea.  Christianity  suffered  under  them  for  maay  ages. 
Protestancy  bath  done  so  ia  sundry  places  for  many  years. 
And  those  who  now  may  do  so,  must  as  they  did,  bear  the 
effects  of  them  as  well  as  they  are  able.  Only  1  shall  say, 
first.  Whatever  is  of  real  inconvenience  in  this  pretension  on 
the  BuppositioQ  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  no  way  removed 
by  taking  away  all  dilTerent  practices,  unless  ye  could  also 
obliterate  all  different  persuasions  out  of  the  minds  of  men ; 
which  althoagh  in  one  place  he  tells  us  ought  to  be  done  by 
severe  penalties,  yet  in  another  he  acknowledgeth  that  the 
magistrate  hath  no  cognizance  of  any  such  things,  who  yet 
alone  is  the  inflictcr  of  all  penalties.  Nay,  where  different 
apprehensions  are,  the  absolute  prohibitioo  of  different  an- 
swerable practices  doth  a  thousand  times  more  dispose  the 
minds  of  men  to  unquietness,  than  where  they  are  allowed 
both  together,  as  hath  been  before  declared.  And  he  that 
can  obliterate  out  of,  and  take  away  all  different  appreben* 
sions  and  persuasions  about  the  worship  of  God  from  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men,  bringing  them  to  centre  in 
the  same  thoughts  and  judgments  absolutely,  in  all  partica- 
lars  about  them. 


he  is  Qod  and  not  man. 

Secondly,  It  is  granted  that  the  magistrate  may,  and 
ought  to  restrain  all  principles  and  outward  practices  that 
have  any  natural  tendency  nn  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace ; 
which  being  granted,  and  all  obligations  upon  dissenting 
parties  being  alone  put  upon  them  by  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power  of  the  kingdoms  and  nations  of  the 
world,  public  tranquillity  is  and  will  be  as  well  secured  on 
that  respect,  as  such  things  are  capable  of  security  in  this 
world.  All  the  longsome  discourse  therefore  which  here  en- 
sues, wherein  all  the  evils  that  have  been  id  this  nation  are 
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charged  on  liberty  of  conscience,  from  whence  not  one  of 
them  did  proceed,  seeing  there  was  no  such  thing  granted, 
until  upon  other  civil  and  political  accounts,  the  floodgates 
were  set  open  unto  the  following  calamities  and  confusions, 
is  of  no  use,  nor  unto  any  purpose  at  all.  For  until  it  can 
be  demonstratively  proved  that  those  who  do  actually  suf- 
fer, and  are  freely  willing  so  to  do  (as  far  as  the  foregoing 
•thefwise  lawful  advantages  open  unto  them  as  well  as 
others  may  be  so  called),  and  resolved  to  undergo  what  may 
farther  ^to  their  detriment,  yea,  to  their  ruin,  be  inflicted  on 
them,  to  preserve  their  consciences  entire  unto  some  com- 
mands of  God,  have  no  respect  unto  others  of  as  great  eyi- 
dence^nd  light  to  be  his  (as  are  those  which  concern  their 
obedience  unto  magistrates,  compared  with  those  which  they, 
avow  about  the  worship  of  God);  and  that  private  men,  un- 
interested in,  aad  incapable  of,  any  pretence  unto  public 
authority  of  any  sort,  do  always  think  themtselves  warranted 
to  do  such  things  as  others  have -done,  pleading  right  and 
authority *for  their  warranty ;  and  until  it  be  made  manifest 
also,  that  they  have  any  other  or  greater  interest  than  to  en- 
joy their  particular  conditions  and  estates  in  peace,  and  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  worship  of  God  according  as  they 
apprehend  his  mind  to  be,  these  declamations  are  altogether 
vain,  and  as. to  any  solid  worth,  lighter  than  a  feather. 

'  And  I  could  desire  that  if  these  controversies  must  be  far* 
ther  debated,  that  our  aullior  would  omit  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  are  really  SSci>  rov  trpiypuvroq ;  and.  aci^ording  to 
the  ancient  custom  attended  avcvirpoocfctoiv  ical  iraOkJv/ without 
rhetorical  prefaces,  or  unreasonable  passions,  unto  tlie.  merit 
of  the  cause.  To  this  purpose  I  suppose  it  might  not  be 
amiss  for  him  to  consider  a  few  sheets  of  paper  lately  pubr 
lished  under  the  title  of  A  Case  stated,  8cc.  wherein  he  will 
find  the  main  controversy  reduced  to  its  proper  heads,  and. 
a  modest  provocation  unto  an  answer  to  what  is  proposed 
about  it.  ^ 


^aiTOcat 


illcoaasptce  oontsa 
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A  SUtlVEY  OF  THE  SIXTH  CHAPTBlt. 

T«B  uxik  clHtpter  in  tbi*  diseowse,  which  k  the  iMt  diat  at 
die  present  I  ehall  call  to  any  aocoant  (as  being  now  utterly 
wearied  with  the  frequent  eocvvrence  of  Ae  siame  things  in 
farious  dresses),  is  'designed  to  the  conAitation  of  a  prtnci*' 
pie  Which  is  termed  the  ^  feffndation  of  all  pmritantsm/  and 
that  wherein  '  the  layetery  of  it'  cpnaisteth.    Now  this  is, 
that  '  nothing  ought  to  be  established  in  the  worship  of  God 
but  what  is  authorized  by  some  precept  or  exan^le  in  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  the  cooiplete  and  adequate  rule  of 
worship.'    Be  it  so,  that  this  principle  is  by  aome  allowed, 
yea,  contended  far.     It  wiil  not  be  easy  to  affix  a  guilt  upon 
tisem  on  the  aeco«at  of  its  being  «q  ;  fair,  lay  aside  "pfeju^ 
dices,  corrupt  interests,  and  passiopi,  and  I  am  persuaded 
tthat  at  the  "first  fiew  it  wiH  not  seem  to  be  foreign  note  what 
lii  in  a  hundred  places  declared  and  taught  i|i  the  Scripture. 
And  eertatnly  a  man  must  be  master  of  extraordinary  projec- 
tions who  «an  foveaee  all  the  evil,  eonfostoii,  and  desolation 
m  tibe  world  which  our  author  hath  found  out,  as  inevitable 
consequences  of  its  admittance.     It  hath,  I  confess,  been 
formerly  disputed  with  colourable  arguments,  pretences,  a^d 
instances,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  variously  stated 
amongst  learned  men,  by  and  on  various  distinctions,  and 
with  dnrers   limitations.     But  the  manner  of  our  author  is, 
that  whatever  is  contrary  to  his  apprehensions  must  pre-* 
sently  overthrow  all  government,  and  bring  in  all  confusion 
into  the  world.     Such  huge  weight  hath  be  wonted  himself 
to  lay  on  the  smallest  different  conceptions  of  the  minds  of 
men,  where  his  own  are  not  enthroned.     Particularly  it  is 
contended,  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  any  churches  or 
states  whilst  this  principle  is  admitted:  when  it  is  easily 
demopstrable,  that  without  the  admittance  of  it^  as  to  its 
substance  and  principal  end,  all  peace  and  agreement  among 
churches  are  utterly  impossible.     The  like  also  may  be  said 
of  states,  which  indeed  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  it,  any 
farther  than  as  it  is  a  principal  means  of  their  peace  and 
security  where  it  is  embraced ;  and  that  which  would  reduce 
rulers  to  a  stability  of  mind  in  these  things,  after  they  have 
been  tossed  up  and  down  with  the  various  suggestions  of 
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men,  striving  every  one  to  exalt  their  own  iinaginationB. 
JBut  seeing  it  is  pretended  and  granted  to  be  of  so  much 
importance,  I  shall,  without  piuch  regard  to  the  exclamar 
tioos  of  this  author,  and  the  reproachful  contempttto«s  ex^ 
pressioDs  which,  without  stint  or  measure,  he  poors  out  upon 
the  assertory  of  it,  consider  both  what  is  the  ponceni  of  his 
.present  adversaries  in  it,  and  what  is/  to  be  thought  of  the 
principle  itself;  so  subEiitting  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of 
the  candid  readen  Onily  I  must  add  one  thing  to  the  poai- 
tioo^  without  vvhich  it  is  not  maintaianed  by  any  of  those 
with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  which  may  deliver  him  from  com- 
batiiig  the  air  in  his  next  assault  of  it ;  and  this  i^.  That  no^ 
tluagoi^t  to  be  established  in  the  worship  of  God  as  a 
|>art  qf  that  worship,  or  made  constantly  necessary  in  its 
pbserTance,  without  the  warranty  before  mentioned  4  for  this 
is  expressly  contended  for  by  them  who  maintain  it,  and 
who  reject  nothing  upon  the  authority  jo{  i^  but  what  th^y 
can  prove  to  be  a  pietanded  part  pf  religious  worship  a# 
such.  .  And,  as  thus  laid  down,  I  shall  give  :&ome  farther  ju:«f 
count  both  of  the  principle  itself,  and  of  the  interest  of  Ahe 
nonconfo/rm^ts  in  it ;  because  lx>th  it  and  they  are  toge^ 
tber  here  reproached. 

Wha,t  then,  I  say,  is  the  true  sense  and  iippQirtance  of  tWt 
which  our  author  deaigns  to  oppose;,  accoiding  to  the  couboyd 
of  them  who  asaert  it;;  iiow  impotent  his  attempts  against 
it  are  for  its  £eo:u>val,afaall  briefly  be  declared.  In  the  mean 
time  Z  cannot  but,  in  the  first  plaoei,  tell  him,  that  if  by  any 
means  thisiprinoiple  truly  stated,  as  to  the  expx^asion  wherein 
it  is  before  laid  doJVD,.a«id  the  formal  teisns  whereof  ^t  iQon- 
sisteth,  diould  be  diaken,  or  rendered  dubious,  yet  that  the 
way  will  not  be  much  the  {plainer,  or  cleaier,  for  tlie  ixitr^*! 
duction  of  his  pretensions.  There  are  yet  other  general 
maxims,  which  nooconformists  adheie  ui^tq,  an<|  suppose 
not  justly  questionable,  which  they  can  iirmJjy  stand  s^ 
build  upon  in  the  management  of  their  jp^ea^,  as  to  aUdiffl^ff 
f»cm  between  him  and  them.  And  he<^aaise,it  ms^h^  hf 
ia  unaoquaiptedwidi  them,  I  shall  reckon 'aver  some  pf.theill 
for  his  information.     And  they  are  these  that  follow  :      ^     , 

1 .  Tliat  whatever  the  Scripture  hath  iode^  fxe^cf'Aed, 
aad  appointed  to  be  done  and  observed  ill  fthe  worship  of 
iQpd  and  the  government  of  &e  churchy  4;hat  is  indeed  .-to  bo 
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done  and  oburred.  This,  theymppoie,  wtllnotbeoppoMd: 
at  least  they  do  not  }r*t  know;  notwitfaatanding  any  thing 
ipoken  or  disputed  in  this  discourse,  aoy  pretences,  on 
which  it  may  honestly  so  be.  It  is  alio,  as  I  think,  secured. 
Matt,  xxriii.  20. 

2.  That  noting  in  conjunction  with,  nothing  as  an  addi- 
tion or  si^iplement  unto  what  is  so  appointed,  ought  to  be 
adMiitted,  if  it  be  contrary  either  to  the  general  rules,  or  par- 
tionlar  preceptive  instructions'  of  the  S(»iptnre.  And  this 
nlSD,  I  suppose,  will  be  granted :  and  if  it  be  not  fre^, 
tome  ere  ready  by  at^nments  to  extort  the  eonfetsiDn  of  it 
from  them  that  shell  deny  it. 

3.  That  nothing  ought  to  be  joined  with,  or  added  UDto,^ 
what  in  the  Scripture  is  pTescribed  and  appointed  in  these 
things;  without  some  cogent  reason,  making  such  conjnnc- 
tim  or  addition  necessary.  Of  what  necessity  may  accrue 
onto  the  obserration  of  such  things,  by  their  prescription, 
we  do  not  now  dispute  :  but  at  present  only  desire  to  sec  the 
neeessity  of  their  prescription.  And  this  can  be  nothing, 
bat  some  defect  in  substance  or  circumstance,  matter  or 
manner,  kind  or  form,  in  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture,  as  to  their  proper  ends.  Now  when  this  ts  dis- 
covered, I  will  not,  for  my  part,  much  dispute  by  whonf  the 
supplement  is  to  be  made.  In  the  mean  time  I  do  judge  it 
reasonable,  that  there  be  some  previous  reasons  assigned 
unto  any  additional  prescriptions  in  the  worship  of  Qodunto 
what  is  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  rendering  tiie  matter  of 
those  prescriptions  antecedently  necessary  and  reasonable. 

4.  That  if  any  thing  or  things  in  this  kind  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  be  added  and  prescribed,  then  that  a^d  those 
alone  be  so,  which  are  roost  consonant  unto  the  general  rules 
of  the  Scripture,  given  us  for  our  guidance  in  the  worship 
of  God,  and  the  nature  of  those  institutions  themselves, 
wherewith  they  are  conjoined,  or  wherennto  they  are  added. 
And  this  also  I  suppose  to  be  a  reasonable  request,  and  such 
as  will  be  granted  by  all  men  who  dare  not  advance  their 
own  wills  and  wisdom  above  or  against  the  will  and  wisdom 
of  God. 

Now  if,  as  was  said,  the  general  principle  before  men- 
tioned, should  by  any  means  be  duly  removed,  or  could  be 
BO ;  if  entangled  or  rendered  dubious;  yet  as  far  as  I  can 
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leani,  the  nonconfonubts  will  be  very  far  from  sapporii^ 
tke  matters  in  contest  between  them  and  their  adversaries 
to  be  concluded.  Bat  as  they  look  upon  their  concem- 
ments  to  be  absolutely  secured  in  the  principles  now  men- 
tioned, all  which  they  know  to  be  true,  and  hope  to  be  un- 
questionable; so  the  truth  is,  there  is  by  this  author  very 
small  occasion  administered  unto  any  thoughts  of  quitting 
the  former  more  general  thesis  as  rightly  stated ;  but  rather, 
if  his.  ability  be  a  competent  measure  of  the  merit  of  Im 
cause^  there  is  a  strong  confirmation  given  unto  ii  in  the 
minds  of  considering  men,  from  the  impotency  and  success- 
lessness  of  the  attempt  made  upon  it.  And  that  this  may 
appear  to  the.indifierent  reader's  satisfaction,  I  shall  so  far 
divert  in  this  place  from  the  pursuit  of  my  first  design,  as  to 
state  the  principle  aright,  and  briefly  to  call  the  present  op- 
position of  it  unto  a  new  account. 

The  aum,  in  general,  of  what  this  author  opposeth  with 
so  much  clamour  is.  That  divine  revelation  is  the  sole  rule 
of  divine  religious  worship;  an  assertion,  that  in  its  lati" 
tuide  of.  expression,  hath  been  acknowledged  in  and  by  all 
nations  and  people.    The  very  heathen  admitted  it  of  <dd, 
as  shall  be  manifested,  if  need  require,  by  instances  sufficient. 
Forthpugh  they  framed  many  gods  in  their  foolish  darkened 
imaginations,  yet  they  thought  that  every  one  of  them  would 
be  worshipped  according  to  his  own  mind,  direction,  and 
prescriptiop. . .  So  did,  and  I  think  do.  Christians  generally 
believe :  only  some  have  a  mipd  to  pare  this  generallyjaVewed 
principle,  to  curb  it,  and  order  it  so  by  distinctions  andrestrie* 
tions,  that  it  may  serve  their  turn,  and  consist  with  their  in- 
terest.   For  an  opposition  unto  it  nakedly,  directly,  and  ex- 
pressly, few  have  had  the  confidence  yet  to  make.    And  the 
nonconformists  need  not  go  one^step  farther,  in  the  exfiree* 
sion  of  .their  judgments  and  principles  in  this  matter;    For 
who  shall  compel  them  to  take  their  adVeirMuriee*  distinc^ 
tions  (which  have'  been  invented  and  used  by  thennost 
learned  of  them)  of '  substantial  aittd  accidental ;  proper  and 
reductive;  primitive  and  accessary ;  direct  and^conseqMn- 
tial;  intrinsic  and  circumstantial  wcfrship,'  and  the  like;  for 
the  most  part  unintelligtjble  terma^  in  their  application  into 
the  state  of  the  question  ?  If  men  have  a  mind,  let  thenr^op;^ 
pose  this  thesis  as  laid  down;  if  not,  let  tbem  let  il  ^done  t 
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m4  4ik0f  wW  iii^tt  mderlriLttlie  ^MikhmAm  oi  it,  mH 
m4oikhi  earry  U  tfarouf|li  the  biiei*  ottkme  imMrripimil 
dMliaoti^iM*  And  lh%t  tbw  utbpr  HMiybt  the  better  iw 
ftlnietedui  his  fetere  woik^  I  BhaUgiTehMiefiurtheraceoiiiit 
of  the  terms  of  the  ai^iertion  laid  donnu 

RaveUtioR  is  either  ivSi^froc»  oi  vpefopac^  and  eon?- 
taieetb  ev^ary  diacoYt ry  or  dtaohwraliom  that  God  hath  made 
pf  hianaelC  or  ol  hit  mind  aiid  wiU^  wBto  naao.  Thna  it  is 
eeeiprebeiMiire  of  that  coacreated  Kght»  whiel^  k  in  all  nien» 
e^cemteg  him  a«id  hie  wiU..  For  akhoiigh  we  say.  that 
thia  hk  natwrali,  and  ia  jeemmenly  cojiMkndiatiBgiiiBhed  to.  xero^ 
lation  propedy  aacalUd,  -wliicli  for  perapieni^sake  we  caU 
reTdatioa  sapemftlural ;  yet  whereas  it  doth  not  so 
svily  accompany  iMOTan  nature^  but  tiiat  il  may  be 
t^ted  froie  i^  ncH  it  it  edneed  out  of  oar  natMal  faciikios 
by  their  own  native  or  primogenial  vMrtMb.  bnt  is  et  waa 
distinctly  implanled  in  them  by  Qod  himaalf^  I  place  it 
undjer  the  geaeval  head  of  sarelation.  &aoe^  whatever  is 
osstptielyi  fresa  Qod,  by  the  lig^t  of  natare  and  instinot 
thiareqf  declafed  so  to  be,  iano  less  a  eertain  rale  of  warship 
asud  ojbyedie|iee»^sa  far  foffth  as  it  is  from  hisaKand  oonoeraetk 
those  things,  than  any  thing  that  comes  from  him  by  express 
Tocal  ifevelation.  Aod  this  casts  out  of  consideration  a  vain 
exception  wherewith  some  men  please  themselvea;  as  though 
the  ipen  of  this  opiniott  denied  the  admittance  of  what  is 
from  God,  and  by  the  light  of  nature  discovered  to  be  his 
mind  and  will.  Let  them  once  prove  any  thing  in  contest 
between  them  and  their  adversaries  to  be  required,  pre- 
scribed, exaoted,  or  madie  neeessaiy  by  the  light  of  nature, 
as  the  will  of  Qod  reveakd  therein,  and  I  wttl  assare  them, 
ihat  as  to  my  concern^  there  shall  be  an  end  to  all  difierence 
about  it.  But  yet,  that  I  may  add  a  little  feurther  light  into 
the  sejise  of  the  nonconformiats  in  this  matter,  I  say, 

1 .  That  this  inbred  light  of  reason  guides  unto  nothing  at 
all  ii(h  pr  about  the' womhiipef  God»  but  what  is  more  fiiUy, 
cleai^ly,  wi^i  directly  taught  and  declared  in  the  Scripture. 
A^dthis  may  easily  be  evinced,  asffom  the  untoward  mixture 
of  darkness  and  corruption  that  is  befallen  onsprimogenial  in- 
bred principles  of  light  and  wisdom,  by  the  entraipce  of  sin ; 
so  a^o  from,  the  end  of  the  Scripture  itself;  which  was  to 
resftare  thai  knowledge  of  God  and  his  mind,  which  wa^ 
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lot!  by  Bin;,  and  ^^ich  miglit  be  m-  UMful  to  man  ui  haa 
lapsad  conditioiQi,  aa  tba  otbar  vaa  ia  bia  pfwe  and  unMih 
jrnpiad  estate;  At  piment*  tbesafove^  I  shall  L^?e  this  aBsaB- 
lion,.  in  expeciaiion  of  aoaie  instance/  ia  matters  gKat  or 
smalU  ta  tbe  contrary,  before  I  suppose  it  be  obnoxious  %o 
qnestibn  09  dispute. 

2*  As  there  can  be  ne.  oppoaitiw  nor  eontradieAiein 
between  the  light  of  natm^e  fvad  inspired  Tocal  or  Sei9j^ 
t»mi  tevelation»  because  tb^  are  both  from  Qodi;  sail*. it 
any  instance  there  should  ^ppew  any  such  thing  uuto^  uf^ 
n^^tl^f  fiudi^nor  reason.caA  i^esjb  in  thal^  which,  ^s^p^et^ded 
to  be  natnial  ligj^t^  buV  must,  bejbake  th^welyes  for  thair 
resolution,  unlo;  expmse  fcfralatipn^  And  the  reason  herciof 
ia  eirideni ;  because  i^tiiukg.  iS'  natural  Ui^  bu4  what  is 
cmn^on.  to  all  man;  and  wl^em  it  is  denied,  it  icfirustratiad  as 
to<  its  ruling  efficai^.  Again,it  isinixed;«aa  we  sai4  be^m^ 
and  it  ia  not  eyery  man's  work  to  separate  ,th9  chaff  from^  th9 
wheats  or  what  Qod  hath,  implanted  in  the  mind  of  quUl 
when  he  made  him  upright,  and  what  is.s^icc^spab^.illto 
the  princifdes  of  his  nature,  from  bis  owq.  inrentions..  i^flf 
thin  case  may  possibly  vecy  raraly  fall  out,  and  soahaliiii^ 
much  be  inakted  on.  /  t'  : 

8.  Our  inquiry  in  oux  presient  contest  is  solely  about 
instituted  worship^  whichv  we  believe  to  depend  on  nupemair 
tttiral  .ipeveli^ion :  the  light  of  nature  can  no  way  .teUev^  qs 
guide  us  in  it  or  about  it>  because  it  refers  univeraallji  to  thingm 
above  and  beyond  that  light;  but  only  with,  refea^cis  nntp 
those  moral,  natjoral  circwnstakicea*  which .  ^paitein  wto 
those  actings  or  a<G^ions  .of  m^n  .wb<nby  it  .ia  perfprsatdi 
which  we  wiJ^iingly  aubmiti  unto  ita  gnidance  sfnd  direotion* , 

Again*  Tooal  revelatton  hath  come  under  two  conaidt^ 
rations :.  Fifst,  As  it:  was  oecaaional.  3^oodly, .  A9  U*h^ 
camesta,ted*  ,  .     .    ,-,^\f 

First,  Aa  it  w^s  Qocaaiona}.  •  For  a  lpi)g  |tin^jQod,  vm 
pleased  to  gpide  his  church,  in  VOIWJ  ccmc/^rns  of  Jiis  wpft 
ship,  by  fresh  ocpasiopal  ravel^tipn/i »  evfo^  ^m  tb^giw^ 
of  the  first  promise  unto  Adam,  note  di^  K^aaw  gM^mt^QC 
the  law  by  Moses.  For  although  men  bad\  in  process vaC; 
time  many  statied  r^elationa^  that  ware  praaarvari  by  tradiru 
tion  among  thcm#  as  tbaftfat.F^Qmiaa^t^JiMtijt^ 
saonifie^,  aod  the  like;  yet  aa  to  ¥miiiy  emnf^fif^  ilfi 

t2 
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his  wonhip,  ftod  parU  of  it,  Qod  guided  them  by  new'oocA^ 

•tonttl  re»elatiouB-  Now  those  re»elatioos  being  not  re- 
corded ill  theScfipture,  aa  being  ouly  for  jiresent  or  emergeol 
aw,  we  have  no  way  to  know  them,  but  by  what  thoiw,  to 
whom  God  was  pleased  so  to  reveal  himself,  did  practise  ; 
and  which,  on  good  testimony,  found  acceptance  with  him. 
Whatever  they  so  did,  they  had  especial  warranty  from  God 
for ;  which  is  the  case  of  the  great  institutiou  of  sacritices 
itself.  It  is  a  sufficient  argument  that  they  were  divinely 
instituted,  because  they  were  graciously  accepted. 

Secondly,  Vocal  revelation,  as  the  rule  of  worship,  be- 
came staled  and  invariable,  in  and  by  the  giving  and  writing 
of  the  law.  From  thence,  with  the  allowances  before  men- 
tioned, we  confine  it  to  the  Scripture,  and  so  unto  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  I  confess  many  of  our  company,  who 
kept  to  us  hitherto  in  granting  divine  revelation  to  be  the 
flole  principle  and  rule  of  religious  worship,  now  leave  us, 
and  betake  themselves  to  paths  of  their  own.  The  postmie- 
nical  Jews,  after  many  attempts  made  that  way  by  their 
predecessors,  both  before  and  after  the  conversation  of  our 
Lord  Christ  in  the  flesh,  at  length  took  up  a  resolution,  that 
all  obligatory  divine  revelation  was  not  contained  in  the 
SOTpture,  but  was  partly  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  For, 
although  theyadded  a  multitude  of  obserrances  unto  what 
Wen  prescribed  unto  their  fathers  by  Moses,  yet  they  would 
never  plainly  forego  that  principle,  nor  do  to  this  day, 
tliat  divine  revelation  is  the  rule  of  divineworship.  Where- 
fore, to  secure  their  principle  and  practice,  and  to  reconcile 
them  together  (which  are  indeed  at  an  unspeakable  r&> 
riance),  they  have  fancied  their  oral  law;  which  they  assert 
to  be  of  no  less  certaiti  and  divine  original  than  the  law  that 
is  written.  On  this  pretence  they  plead,  that  they  keep 
themselves  unto  the  forementioned  principle,  under  the 
SttperstitioQ  of  a  multitude  of  self-invented  observances. 
The  Papists  also  here  leave  as;  but  still  with  a  semblance 
of  adhering  to  that  principle,  which  carries  so  great  and 
nncontrollalile  an  evidence  with  it,  as  that  there  are  a  very 
few,  as  was  said,  who  have  hitherto  risen  up  in  a  direct  and 
open  opposition  unto  it.  For  whereas  they  have  advanced 
a  double  principle  for  the  rule  of  religious  worship  besides 
the  Soriptore  ;  namely,  tradition,  and  the  present  detenni- 
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nations  of  theit  church, ,  from  thence  edoeed ;  they  assert 
the  first  to  be  divine  or  apostolical,  whtbb  is  all.  one  ;  and 
the  latter  to  be  accompanied  with  infallihilityt  nvhich  is  the 
formal  reason  of  our  adherence  and  submission  unto  divine 
revelations.  So  that  they  still  adhere  in  general  unto  th^ 
forementioned  principle,  however  they  have  debauched  jt 
by  their  advancement  of  those  other  guides.  But  herein 
also,'we  must  do  them  right,  that  they  do  not  absolut^y 
turn  loose  those  tw:o  rude  creatures  of  their  own,  traditions 
find  present  church  determinations,  upon  the  whol^  face  of 
religion,  to  act  therein  at  their  pleasure  i  but  they  secui^ 
them  from  whatever  is  determined  in  the  written  wor^^ 
affirming  them  to  take  place  only  in  |;hose  things  that  aro 
not  contrary  to  the  word,  or  not  condemned  in  it;  for  in  such, 
they  confess,  they  Ought  not,  nor  can  take  place.  Which  I 
doikbt  whether  our  author  will  allow  of  or  no,  in  reference  to 
the  power  by  him  asserted. 

By  religious  worship,  in  the  thesis  above,  we  understand^ 
as  was  said  before,  instituted  worship  gnly,  and  not  that 
which  is  purely  moral  and  natural ;  which,  in  many  instances 
of  it,  hath  a  great  coinoidence  with  the  light  of  nature,  a9 
was. before  discoursed. 

We  understand  also  the  solemn  or  stated  worship  of  the 
church  of  God.  That  worship,  I  say,  which  is  solemn  and 
stated  for  the  church,  the  whole  church,  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  according  to  the  rules,  of  his  appointment,  is  that 
which  we  inquire  after.  He^ce  in  this  matter  we  have  no 
concernment  in  the  fact  of  this  or  that  particular  person^ 
which  might  be  occasionally  influeiice4  by;  necessity,  u. 
David's  eating  of  the  shewbread  was;  andwhich,  hpw  far  }t 
may  excuse  or  justify  the  persons  that  apt  t^iereon,  or  rega- 
late  their  actions  directly,  I  knpw  nc^,  nor  am  any  way  ea* 
gaged  to  inquire.  ;..,«• 

This  is  the  state  of  our  question  in Jiand^  the  mind  of  Ui^ 
assertion,  which  is  here  so  hidc^QUsly  digguisedf  wA  tepter 
sented  in  ite  pretended  consequences.  Neither  do  I  tbip^ifi 
there  is  any  thing  needful  farther  to  be  added  unto  it ;  i>%t 
yet  for  the  clearing  of  it  from  mistakes,  something  may  be 
discoursed  which  relates  UQ to  it.  .  Wesay  tiien}.  ,  ,. 

First,  That  there  are  sundry  t^tii^gsto  W 
and  with  those  actions,  whereby  the  'ivorship  of  uodl'  is  per^ 
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fcrnsd.  vhi«h  jH  ■■>«  mt  oftcrei,  nor  do  bekng  nsto  tbs 
wonbi^  of  God  ft^4vch'{  thoagb  tkat  wonhip  camidt  be 
yMformad  wiAou  them.'  Tbt  nry  breath  thu  men  bm Ae. 
HaA  th«  Kgfat  irhereby  tbey  «m,  sre  *«ceitary  to  them  in  die 
mrship  of  QoA,  attd  yet  are  not  nade  tacnvd  or  rdigioua 
.4ier^y.  Ootut^tuia  widof  oM,  thatbems  'a  bishop,  but 
without  the  church  :'  not  a  sacred  officer,  but  one  th^t  took 
care,  and  had  a  supervisorship  of  things  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  the  performonce  of  God's  worship,  yet  no  parts  or  ad* 
junctB  of  it  as  such.  For  it  was  all  still  without.  Now  all 
those  tilings  in  or  about  the  vforahip  of  God,  that  belonged 
nnto  Constantine'a  episcopacy,  that  is  the  ordering  and  dis- 
posal of  things  without  the  church,  but  about  it;  without 
worship,  but  about  it ;  we  acknowledge  to  be  left  unto  com- 
mon prudence,  guided  by  the  general  rules  of  Scripture,  by 
which  the  church  is  to  walk  and  compose  its  actings.  And 
this  whollysupersedes  tbe  discourse  of  our  author  concerning 
the  great  variety  of  circumstanceH  wherewith  all  human  ac- 
tions ere  attended.  For  in  one  word,  all  such  circumstances 
as  necessarily  attend  human  actions  as  each,  neither  are  sa- 
cred, nor  can  be  made  so  without  an  express  institution  of 
Qod,  and  are  diaposable  by  human  authority.  So  that  the 
long  contest  of  our  Utbor  on  that  h«ad  is  altogether  vain. 
So,  then, 

Secondly,  By  all  the  csooemmenta  of  religions  worship, 
ivhich  any  affirm.'tbat  die^  muflt  be  directed  by  divine  rere- 
lation,  or  regulated  by  the  Scripture ;  they  intend  all  that  is 
TeligiouB,  or  whatevAr  belongs  to  the  worahip  of  Qod,  as  it  is 
divine  worship  :  and  not  what  belongn  onto  the  actions 
-frherem  and  whereby  it  ia  perfbnped,  as  tbey  are  actions. 

Thirdly,  Hiat  when  any  part  of  worship  is  insdtated  in 
special,  and  general  mleS  are  given  for  the  practiea  of  it, 
'  liic  et  nunc :'  there  the  warranty  is  sufficient  for  its  practice 
'  at  its  due  seasons ;  and  for  those  seasons,  the  nature  of  the 
ibing  itself,  with  what  it  hath  respect  unto,  and  the  light  of 
the  general  Scripture  rules,  will  give  them  an  acceptable 
dptennination.  ' 

And  these  few  observations  will  abundantly  manifest 
the  imperlinency  of  those  who  think  it  incumbent  on  any, 
by  virtue  of  die  principle  before  laid  down,  to  predace  ex- 
pteaa  wBrranty  lo  words  Of  Seripture>  for  efery  cirtenniritanoe 
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4ibat  doth  atlMd  and  belong  unto  the  actions  whereby  the 
.worship  of  God  is  performed,  whioh  as  they  fequire  not,  so 
no  sach  thing  is  included  in  the  principle  as  didy  stated.  For 
particular  circumstances  thaft  have  respect  to  good  order, 
decency,  and  external  regulation  of  divine  worship,  they  are 
all  of  them  either  oircamstances  of  the  actkxis  themself as, 
whereby  divine  worship  is  performed  and  exercised,  and  so  in 
general  they  are  natural  and  necessary ;  which  in*particular, 
or  'actu  exercito/  depend  on  moral  prudence;  or  religions 
jrites  themselves,  added  in  and  to  the  whole,  or  any  parts  of 
divine  service,  which  alone  in  this  question  come  under 
inquiry, 

I  know  there' are  usually  sundry  exceptions  put  into  this 
thesis,  as  ^before  stated  and  asserted ;  and  instances  t6  the 
•contrary  are  pretended,  some  whereof  are  touched  upon  by 
our  author,  p.  181.  which  are  not  now  particularly  and  at 
large  to  be  considered.  But  yet  because  I  am,  beyond  ex<- 
pectation,  engaged  in  the  explication  of  this  principle;  I  shall 
set  it  so  far  forth  right  and  straight  unto  further  examination, 
as  to  give  in  such  general  observations  as,  being  consistent 
with  it,  and  explanatory  of  it,  will  serve  to  obviate  the  most 
of  the  exceptions  that  are  laid  against  iti    As, 

1.  Wherever  in  the  Scripture  we  meet  with  any  reli- 
gions duty  that  had  a  preoeding  institution,  although  we 
find  not  expressly  a  consequent  approbation,  vre  take  it  fiir 
granted  that  it  was  approved ;  and  so  on  the  contrary,  where 
an  approbation  appeals,  an  institutioa  is  concealed. 

2.  The  question  being  only  about  rdigious  duties,  er 
things  pertaining  to,  or  required  in  or  about  the  iwonlhip  of 
flod,  no  exception  against  the  general  thesis  nan  take  (daea^ 
but  suck  as  consists  in  things  directly  of  ihatinature.  In- 
stances in  and  about  things  civil  and  belonging  merely  fee 
human  conversation,  or  things  natural,  as  aignB  and  me- 
morials one  of  another,  are  in  ^is  matter  of  no  oonsideration. 

3.  Things  extraordinary  in  their petfbnnaiieei  and  whicfab 
ibr  aught  we  know,  may  have  been  eo  in  thisir  wanantyi  or 
jrule,  have  no  place  in  our  debate.  Fcht  we  are  inquiring  only 
after  such  things  as  may  warrant  a  suitable  praotice  m  as 
without  any  farther  authority,  which  is  the  end  foe  which 
instances  against  thik  princi[^  are  prodpeid  f  itkiSvactions 
extraordinary  will  not  de.  ;;    r:     . , , 
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4i  Sinl^hr  and  ocettional  actiditt»  which  may  be 
fiotfidy  iii6ii«iced  and  fegtikted  by  preaelit  citcamstance^ 
■wH  no  nile  to  guide  the  ordintiy  stated  worship  of  the 
ehiireh.  David's  eating  of  the  shew-bread,  wherein  he  was 
justified  because  of  his  hunger  and  necessity,  was  not  to  be 
drawn  into  example  of  giving  the  shew-bread  promiscuously 
to  the  people.  And  sundry  instances  to  the  same  purpose 
are  given  by  our  Saviour  himself. 

6.  There  is  nothing  of  anjr  dangerous  of  bad  consequence 
itt  this  whole  controversy,  but  what  lies  in  the  imposition  on 
Jnen's  practices  of  th^  observation  of  uncommanded  rites, 
making  them  necessary  unto  them  in  their  observation. 
Hie  things  themselves  are  said,  in  their  own  nature,  antece- 
.dent  to  their  injunction  for  practice,  to  be  indifferent,  and 
indifferent  as  unto  practice..  What  hurt  would  it  be  to  leave 
them  so  1  They  cannot,  say  some,  be  omitted  for  such  and 
-mch  reasons.  AnB^tiiere  then  reasons  for  their  observation 
besides'their  injunction,  and  such  as  on  the  account  whereof 
.thdy  are  enjoined?  Then  are  they  indeed  necessary  in  some 
degree  before  their  injunction.  Por  all  reason  for  them  must 
be  taken  from  themselves.  And  things  wholly  indifferenl 
have  nothing  in  themselves,  one  more  than  another,  why  one 
should  be  taken,  and  another  left.  For  if  one  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  another  in  the  reasons  for  its  practice,  it  is  no 
more  indifferent;  at  least  it  is  not  comparatively  so.  Grant- 
ing, therefore,  things  enjoined  to  be  antecedently  to  their  in- 
junction, equally  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  with  all 
other  things  of  die  same  or  the  like  kind,  which  yet  are  re- 
jected or  not  enjoined ;  and  then  to  give  reasons  taken  from 
themselves,  their  decency,  their  conducingness  to  edification, 
their  tendency  to  the  increase  of  devotion,  their  significancy 
of  this  or  that,  is  to  speak  daggers  and  contradictions;  and 
to  say  a  thing  is  indifferent  before  the  injunction  of  its 
practice ;  but  yet  if  we  had  thought  so,  we  would  never  have 
enjoined  it;  seeing  we  do  so  upon  reasons.  And  without 
doubt  this  making  necessary  the  practice  of  things  in  the 
worship  of  God,  proclaimed  to  be  indifferent  in  themselves, 
and  'no  way  called  for  by  any  antecedent  reason,  is  an  act  ot 
power. 

6..  Where  things  are  instituted  of  God,  and  he  himself 
makes  an  alteration  in  or  of  his  own  institutions,  those  in 
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stitQtions  may  be  lawfully  practised  and  ol)senredt  lu^lthe 
mind  of  God  for  their  alteration  and  abolition  be  Buffieiently 
roTealedy  proposed,  and  confirmed  unto  them  that  are  cbiir.  * 
cemed  in  them.  For  as  the  making  of  a  law  doth  not  oblige^ 
until  and  without  the  promulgation  of  it,  so  as  that  any 
should  ofiend  in  not  yielding  obedience  unto  it ;  so  upon  the 
abrogation  of  a  law,  obedience  may  be  conscientiously  and 
without  sin  yielded  unto  that  law^  until  the  abrogation/  by 
what  act  soever  it  was  made,  bie  notified  and  confirmed.  An 
instance  hereof  we  have  in  the  observation  of  Mosaical  rites^ 
in  the  forbearance  of  God,  after  the  law  of  their  institutidil 
was  enervated,  and  the  obligation  of  it  unto  obedience 
really  dissolved,  at  least  the  foundation  of  it  laid;  for. the 
actual  dissolution  of  it  depended  on  the  declaration  of  the 
fact,  wherein  it  was  founded. 

7*  There  may  be  a  coincidence  of  things  performed  by 
sundry  persons,  at  the  same  time  and  %i  the  same  place ; 
whereof  some  may  have  respect  unto  religious  worship  dir 
rectly,  and  so  belong  unto  it ;  and  others  only  occasionally, 
and  so  not  at  all  belong  thereunto.  As  if  when  the  Athe- 
nians had  been  worshipping  of  their  altars,  St.  Paul  had 
come,  and  reading  the  inscription  of  ope  of  them,  and  thence 
taking  occasion  and  advantage  to  preach  '  the  unknown  God! 
unto  them ;  dieir  act  was  a  part  of  religious  veneration,  his 
presence  and  observation  of  them,  and  laying  hold  of  that 
occasion  for  his  own  purpose,  was  not  so. 

8.  Many  things,  which  are  mere  natural  circumstance 
requisite  unto  the  performance  of  all  actions  in  communitiet 
whatever,  and  so  to  be  ordered  by  prudence  according  ont^ 
general  rules  of  the  word  of  God,  may  seem  to  be  adjunota 
of  worship,  unless  they  are  followed  to  their  original,  whioh 
will  discover  them  to  be  of  another  nature. 

9.  Civil  usages  and  customs  observed  in  a  religious  mi»^ 
ner,  as  they  are  all  to  be  by  them  that  believe,  and  directed 
by  them  unto  moral  ends,  may  have  a  show.and  appearance 
of  religious  worship;  and  so,  according,  to  th6  principle  ,ber 
fore  stated,  require  express  institution.  But  although  ^ey 
belong  unto  our  living  unto  God  in  general;  as  4o  all  things 
that  we  do,  seeing '  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  we  .are  to  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God ;'  and  therefore  are  to  be:  done  in  faith ; 
yet  they  are  or  may  be  no  part  of  initiitiite4  iRorship^  .bnt 
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MMdi  ifttigu  of  life  as  in  o«r  whole  covne,  mtueto  regu- 
Ijite  fbiy  1b»  ndos  of  the  Bcriptufti  to  far  as  tiwy  afford  m 
gaidaQoe  tiierein. 

10.  Many  obsertances  in  and  aboat  the  worahip'of  God 
an  recorded  in  the  Seriptare,  without  especial  reflecting 
wxj  blame  or  crime  on  them  by  whom  they  were  performed 
^  many  great  sins  are  historically  only  related,  and  left  to 
he  judged  by  the  rule  of  the  word  in  other  places,  withoot 
the  least  remark*  of  displeasure  on  the  persons  guilty  of 
them),  and  that  by  such  whose  persons  were  accepted  of 
Ood;  yea,  it  may  be  in  that  very  service,  wherein  less  or 
more  they  Mled  in  their  observation;  God  being  mieroiful 
to  them,  though  not  in  all  things  prepared  accoidmg  to  the 
preparation  of  the  sanctuary,  and  yet  the  things  themselves 
not  to  be  approved  nor  justified,  but  oondonned  of  God. 
f8«ch  was  the  fact  of  Judas  Maccabeus  in  his  oflhring  sacri- 
fices for  the  sin  of  ttiem  that  were  dead ;  and  that  of  insti- 
tuting an  anniversary  feast  incommemoration.of  the  dedica- 
Iton  of  the  altar. 

This  little  search,  have  I  made  into  this  great  mystery,  as 
it  is  called,  of  puritanism,  after  which  so  mighty  an  ontcry  is 
raised  by  this  author ;  and  if  it  might  be  here  farther  pur- 
sued, it  would,  as  stated  by  us  in  these  general  rules  and 
'explications,  be  fully  manifested  to  be  a  principle  in  general 
admitted,  until  of  late,  by  all  sorta  of  men  :  some  few  only 
having  been  forced  sometimes  to  corrupt  it,  for  the  security 
of  some  especial  interest  of  their  own.  And  it  were  an  easy 
thing  to  confirm  this  assertion  by  the  testimonies  of  the  most 
learned  Protestant  writers,  that  have  served  the  church  in 
the  last  ages.  But  I  know  how  with  many  amongst  us  they 
are  regarded ;  and  that  the  citation  of  some  of  the  most 
reverend  names  among  them,  is  not  unlikely  to  prejudice 
aifd  disadvantage  the  cause  wherein  their  witness  is  pro- 
duced. I  shall  not  therefore  expose  them  to  the  con- 
tempt of  those,  now  they  are  dead,  who  would  haye  been 
unwilling  to  have  entered  the  lists  with  them  in  any  kind 
of  learning,  when  they  were  alive-  There  is,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, the  substance  of  this  assertion  still  retained 
among  the  Papists.  Bellarmine  himself  lays  it  down  as  the 
foundation  of  all  his  controversies ;  and  endeavours  to  prove, 
'  Propheticos  et  apostolicos  libros  verum  esse  verbui^  Dei, 


et  oer^m  et  iftdbilan  regalom  fidei  ;'<le  Veijbo  Dei.  lib.  1. 
eap.  1.  *  TbotilM  prophetical  and  apoBtolidAl  faoolw  we  Itkt 
Ume  #ord  of  God,  A^eeriain  and  siaUe  rule  of  fieuth/  win  fdi 
a  great  way  ia  this  matter.  For  all  our  obedienoe  in  A^ 
wordiip  of  God,  is  the  obedience  of  faith ;  and  if  the  Scrip* 
tore  be  the  rule  of  faith,  our  faith  is  not  in  any  of  its  eon* 
cems  to  be  extended  beyond  H,  no  more  than  the  thing  oe-f 
gulated  is  to  be  beyond  the  rule. 

Neither  is  this  opinion  of  so  bte  a.  date  as  oar  audior 
and  others  would  persuade  their  credulous  followers.  The 
full  sense  of  it  was  spoken  out  roundly  of  ohL  So  spealas 
the  great  Constantine  (that  an  emperor  may  lead  the  way) 
in  his  oration  to  the  renowned  &,thers  assembled  at  Nioa» 
EswyycXiMal  ^//3Xot  icol  airodroXcaeo)^  taal  tQv  vakmiv  ir/ie^bf« 
tUv  d€9irl9funu9a^i^  ifuig  &  x^  '"'H'^  *^^  dsfov  ^pomi;  harai" 
StCmwi;  ri/v  iroXijuwwotinf  ovv  areXoffaifric  ipw,  Ik  riv  dso** 
wvtuartov  X^aiv  Xi^fiev  riv  Znrovfihwv  r^v  Xiaiv.  i.e.'  The 
erangelical  and  apostolical  books,  and  the  oracles  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  do  plainly  instruct  ua,  what  we  are  to  think 
of  divine  things.  Laying  aside  therefore  all  hostile  discord^ 
let  us  resolve  the  things  brought  into  question,' by  the  testis 
monies  of  the  writings  giren,  by  divine  inspiration.'  We 
have  here  the  full  substance  of  what  is  pleaded  for ;  audmi^it 
the  advice  qt  this  noble  emperor  be  admitted,  we  should 
have  a  readier  way  to  expedite  all  our  present  differences, 
than  as  yet  seems  to  be  provided  for  us.  The  great  Basit 
apeaks  yet  more  expressly  than  Constantine  the  -Great,  hhm 
de  Confes.  Fid.  4tei«pa  ScsrcnaiCy  leol  iwipn^ytae  mmrf^^fi^ 
4  idvnliv  n  riv  jeyfidfdMnav,  fi^hruaayuv  wv  fi^  ytypaftfdtmmm 
i.  a.  'It  hath  the  manifest  guilt  of  infidelity  and  pride^  to 
reject  any  thing  that  is  written,  or  to  add  oriintroduoe  asy 
thing  that  is  not  written ;'  which  is  the  sum  of  all  that  m 
this  matter  is  contended  for.  To  the  same  imrpcse  he  di»- 
courseth,  epist.  80.  ad  Eustath :  where  moreover  he  rqe^is 
all  pretences  of  customs  and  usages  of  any  sorts  of  menit 
and  will  have  all  differences  to  be  brought  for  their  detei^- 
mination  to  the  Scripture.  Cbrysostom*  in  his  Hondly 
on  Psalm  xcv.  speaks  the  same  sense:  saitfa  he;  kdl 
Wc  i  rovra  tfjwifmfoc;  Ila&Xoc*  w^v  yipid  Xlytcv.js^HMip- 
mpoir,  evSl  mtb  Xo7ifffic#y  ftAfov,  iiv  n  ydf  irypa^ov  Xiy#- 
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f%  Sftlac  ^1^  irpoAdif » leal  rov  Xf/ovroc  r^v  Xtfyov»  koI  tvS 
iuBoAavroQ  Ttiv  Siivoiav  ^^iatwn.  *  Who  is  it  thieit  promiseth 
tliese  things?  Paul.  For  we  are  not  to  say  any  thin^ 
without  testimony,  nor  upon  our  mere  reasonings.  For  if 
a»y  thing  be  spoken  without  Scripture  (testimony),  the  mind 
of  the  hearers  fluctuates,  now  assenting,  anon  hesitating, 
soQIetimes  rejecting  what  is  spoken  as  frivolous,  sometimes 
reo^jffing  it  as  probable.  But  where  the  testimonies  of  the 
divine  voice  comes  forth  from  the  Scripture,  it  coafirmeth 
the  word  of  the  speaker,  and  the  mind  of  the  hearer/  It  is 
even  so ;  whilst  things  relating  to  religion  and  the  worship 
of  ,Ood  are  debated  and  disputed  by  the  reasonings  of  men, 
or  on  any  other  principles  besides  the  express  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  no  certainty  or  full  persuasion  of  mind  can  be 
attained  about  them.  Men  under  such  actings  are  as  Lucian, 
in  his  Menippus,  says  he  was  between  the  dispiutations  of 
die  philosophers;  sometimes  he  nodded  one  way,  sometimes 
another,  and  seemed  to  give  his  assent  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  express  contradictions.  It  is  in  the  testimony  of 
the  S6ripture  alone,  about  the  things  of  Gbd,  that  the  con- 
sciences of  those  that  fear  him  can  acquiesce  and  find  satis- 
faction. The  same  author,  as  in  many  other  places,  so  in  his 
13th  Homily  on  the  2  Epist.  to  the  Corinth,  expressly  sends 
us  to  the  Scripture  to  inquire  after  all  things,  as  that  which  is 
the  exact  canon,  balance,  and  rule  of  religion.  Ilapa  roiv  ypa- 
^v  ravra  wavTa  irtnfOav&r^i.  Among  the  Latins  Tertullian 
is  express  to  the  same  purpose.  In  his  book  against  Hermo- 
genes, 'Adore/ said  he  *  plenitudinem  Scripturarum  quae  mihi 
factorem  manifestat  et  facta.'  Again,  '  Scriptum  esse  hoc 
doceat  Hermogenis  ofBcina,  aut  timeat,  iroB  illud,  adjicienti- 
bus,  aut  detrahehtibus  destinatum/  '  I  adore  the  fulness  of 
the  Scripture; — and  let  Hermogenes  prove  what  he  saith,  to 
be  written,  or  fear  the  woe  denounced  against  them,  who  add 
to,  or  take  from,  the  word/  And  again,  in  his  book,  de  Came 
Christi ;  'Non  recipio  quod  extra  Scriptuxum  de  tuo  infers/ 
'  I  do  not  receive  what  you  bring  of  your  own  without 
Scripture/  So  also  in  his  book,  de  Prsscriptionibus:  *  No- 
bis nihil  ex  nostro  arbitrio  indulgere  licet ;  sed  nee  eligere 
quod  aliqids  de  arbitrio  suo  induxerit.    Apostolos  domini 


authores,  qui  neo  ipsi  qnicquam  ex  siio  arbitiio 
quod  indocerent  elegeranty  sed  acceptam  a  Christo  discH 
plinam,  ftdeliter  nationibus  assignaverant/  *•  It  is  not  lawful 
for  us' (in  these  things)  *  to  indulge  unto  our  ownchoioe ;  nor 
to  choose  what  any  one  brings  in  of  his  choosing^  We  have 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord  for  our  example,  who  brought  in 
nothing. of  their  own  minds  or  choice;  but  having  received 
the  discipline'  (of  Christian  religion) '  from  Christy  they  faith-* 
fully  communicated  it  to  the  nations/  Jerome  is  plain  to 
the  same  purpose  in  sundry  places.  So  Comment,  in  23 
Matth.  'Quod  de  Scripturis  authoritatem  non  habet,  eadem 
facilitate  contemnitnr,  qua  ptobatur/  '  That  which  hiuth  not 
authority  from  the  Scripture,  is  as  easily  despised  as  as* 
sorted/  Comm.  in  Hagg«  cap.  1. '  Sed  et  alia  qusB  absque  aiH 
thoritate  et  testimoniis  Scripturarnm,  quasi  traditione  apo- 
stoUica  sponte  reperiunt  atque  confingunt,  percutit  gladios 
Dei/  '  But  those  other  things  which  without  authority  or 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures^  they  find  out  or  feign  of  their 
own  accord,  as  pf  apostolical  tradition ;  the  sword  of  Qod 
smites  through/  It  were  easy  to  produce  twenty  other  tes- 
timonies out  of  the  ancient  writers  of  the  church,  giving 
sufiicient  countenance  to  the  assertion  contended  about. 
What  account  our  author  gives  of  this  principle  is  now^  very 
briefly,  to  be  considered. 

First,  therefore,  pp.  174, 175.  he  reviles  it  as '  a  pretence 
wild  and  humonrsomei,  which  men  must  be  absurd  if  they 
believe,  or  impudent  if  they  do  not;  seeing  it  hath  not  the 
least  shadow  or  foundation  either  from  Scripture  or  reason:' 
though  it  be  expressly  asserted  either  in  its  p^n  terms,  Iw 
confirmed  by  direct  deductions,  in  and  from  above  forty- 
places  of  Scripture.  And  so  much  for  that  part  of  tka 
assault.  >  ^  .       / 

The  next  chargeth  it  with  infinite  follies  anpd  mischiefe  ia 
those  which  allow  it.  And  it  is  said  that' '  therecan  neter 
be  an  end  of  alterations  and  distolrbanoes  in  the  churdi; 
whilst  it  is  maintained.'  The  contrary  whereof  is  true,  cc^: 
firmed  by  experience  and  evidence  of  the  thing  i^idf.  Tin^ 
admittance  of  it  would  pot  an  end  to  dl  disturbanoies.  JPor 
let  any  man  judge  whether,  if  there  be  matters  in  difierencci^i 
as  in  aU^tibese  things  there  are  and  ever  ^were^^e  bringing 
them  Iql  van  issfM  and  settled  ttabiliWk  be  not  Kkelier  to  ba 
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d/kdtidhf  idH  JBefe|^«  MDMntkig;  aAto  omttoummt  liltl 
whottbf  thtfj^nHUf  be  laid  «id eMmiaW,  IkaatlMl  taoiy 
)iMB^  ahouU  Ii»  lehftt  Ubci4]F  t0  iaditlge  10  tbak  aim  ainr 
ttons  audi  invgioAiioos  about  ditoi.  And  yM  Iver  mrer  toUU 
p*  178..  f  ttM4  aU  tbe  ptooB  TiUaaiefli  timt  aver  kaw  dUstorbed 
tbe  Christiaiii worlds  bav»  sbel tertd  thflfiMielvea  ia  this  gucd 
teum^  that  Jesua  Chii«k  ia  tbe  only  hiw-Mnt«r  to  bie 
cbuBofar/  I  confitaa^  I  could  heartiky  deaire  tbaA  andb  mx,^ 
pteaaMfta  migkt  be  fivborna.  Fai^  kt  wbai  pratenee  man 
pfeaae  .to  ba^  gMren  to  themi.  and  odour  pui  upoa  ibaae^  they 
aia  fall  9I  acandal  to  the  Chriaftiatt  reUgkm*  Tbe  majdaa 
ikaalf  Iwra itradneed^A  aa  tnia  aa any  paat  «f  kbe.goapaL  Aad 
it  cannot  be  peetended  tb|^t  it  ia  not  th*  manm  itael^  b«t 
the  abuae  of  il:(aibatt  fte^priiicaplea  o£  tfhai  ^sapel^  thtowgk 
Ibe  bluidhflM  and  loata  of  aaen,  htFo  baa»  abvaadX  that  is 
anfleetedoD;:!  aeeing  th*  deaigai  of  the  mbok  diaoom^a  ia  toi 
evevt  Ubiti  maauaa  itoelf.  Vom  udnlairea  atqpvelienaaona  oat 
aitithoc  xasg^  have  of  hia  own  ahUatiaa^  I  aii  aatiafied.  that 
ituBf  aro  n^  way  oompatent  tat  dkpfoaa.  tUtt  psnciple  of  tha 
gfiopdi^^aji  will  be  aaidenionrthia  ivat  attempt  ha  ahalLaaka 
te  that,  pnrpoao;  lei  him  begin  thai^  tMl  m  aaon  aa  ho 
plaoaaihu 

Iq  the  third  aactioni  we  have  a;  heap  of  inatancea  laked 
together  to  confront  the  principle  in  its  proper  sense  brfoie 
dedaced:  and  vindicated^  in  no  ome  whereof  it  is  at  all  con- 
cemedL  For  the  reasons  of  thiings  in  mattera  civil  and  reli- 
gious, are  not.  the  same.  AH  political  government  in  the 
world  consists  in  the  exercise  of  principles  of  natural  rights 
and  their  just  application  to  times^  agie»^  people,  occaaiona^ 
and  occurrences.  Whilst  this  is  dona  government  ia  acted 
regularly  to  its.  proper  end:  where  this  is:  missed>  it  £eu18» 
These  things  God  hath  left  unto  the  prudence  of  men  and 
theia  consent^  wherein  they  cannot  fo^  the  moat  part  fetil, 
unless  they  are  absohitely  given  up  unto  unbridled  lusts; 
and  the  thingSi  wherein  they  may  fail  are  always  convenielit 
Off  inconvenient,  good  and  us^ul,  or  hurtful  and  destructive; 
not-  alw^s,.  yea^  i!ery  seldom,  directly  and  in  themselves 
morally  good  od  evil,  hi  such  things  men's  ease  and  profit, 
not  their  consciences,  are  concerned*.  In.  the  worship  of  God 
things  are  quite  otherwise.  It  is  not  convenience  or  incon- 
venianoe,  adviantage  or  disadfiantage»  as  to  the  things  of  this 
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liffi^  iNiiiatvely  good  or  einl^iA  ref(9reB6e  to  the,  fleanlog  Of 
Qod;  9xA  U>  etaiBttyi  tlifti  i»  m  cpieiUip|i«.  .  Paiticiiltc  applft- 
Gfttioat  to  the  maDQ«rs,  oustomsy  usagea  of  places^  imn^ 
ooi^^^rWs,  which  19  the  proper  field  of  humaa  authorit]!^ 
liberty^  aad  prudence  in  civil  things  (because  theii  duc^ 
uaefiil,  and  regukur  adnunistration  depende  upon  thena); 
have  here  no  place.  For  the  things  of  the  worshipr  of  Qoi 
being  apiritoAl,  are  capable  of  no  variations  firom  temporal 
earthly  v^arietiee  among  men ;  ha^fo  no  respect  .to  oUmttte^ 
oiistoais»  forms  of  civil  gOTerament»  or  any  thing  of  that  niM- 
Inrek  But  coiisidenng  men  quite  under  other  notioBa^ 
namely,  of  sinners  and  beliey^a;  with  respect  uttetliy  unto 
oAei' ends,  namdyf  Ae«r  living  spirituaUy  untoi  Gk>d  her^ 
and  thei  et^mai  en|)oymenjt  of  him  hereafter,  ar^  not  suibJAct 
to  anch  prudential  accommodatioaa  or  applicatiiomk  TW 
wonihii^  of  Qod  is,  or  ought  to  bet,,  th^  same-  at  all  titles,  im 
all^places^  and  amongot  alt  people,  in  aU  nationa;  and.  this 
ioidef  of  it  la  ffxed  and  determined  ia  all  parUeulara  that 
Mong  unto  it.  And  let  not  men  pretis nd  that  contrary,^  untii 
thisy  can  gh»e  an  mstance  of  any  snch  defect  in  thet  idsetitiir 
^leMs  of  Christ,  as  that  the  worship  of  God  cannot  be  carried 
Oft,  not  his  church  ruled  and  edified,  without  an  addition  iof 
soflaetkiAg  of  their  own  for  thasupply  ther^o^;  which  ther^ 
fote  should  and  wouId.be  necessary  to  that  end  antecedent 
wnto  ite  addition  }  and  when  they  have  so  done»  I  will  sahf 
scribe  untci  whatsoevee  they  shall  be  pleased  to  add  of  that^ 
Of  indeed  any  other  kind.  *  Customs  of  chnr ches,'  and '  ruki 
of  decency,''  whick  oar  author  here  casts,  imder  the  nuigtft* 
tsaie's  power,  are  ambiguous  terms,  and  in  noi  $ense  expiwsa 
the  hypothesis  be  hath  undertaken  the  defence  of*  I^  tlis 
proper  signifieatioo  of  the  words,,  the  things  intended  may 
fctt  wndsr  those  natural  circumstances^  wheiein  veligiosM 
actionsiia  the  worshipt  of  the  chfurch  may  have^  ^ircoBeem^ 
an  they  are  actions,  and  are  diaposaible  by  hnmaft  anthonty* 
But  he-  wilk  not,  I  presume,  so  soon  deaevt  his  fimdamentiil 
pctnmpLe,  of  the  magtstoitc's  apffoanlang  things  in«  s^nd  parts 
of,  lefigioue  worship,  nowhece  described  01  determined  ia 
the  wotid  of  God ;.  wJuch  alone  we>  hanrtv  nndeitakea  to  op* 
po8e«  The  instances  he  aleO'  given  nsi  about  actions,  in  theiff 
own  nature  and  use  indiffisrent;  as  gcnng  to  law^  or  taking 
physic ;;  are  not^  in  thekanti  to  hie  pwepoae.    A^^  yet  if ']> 
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should  Mty/tbat  none  of  these  actions  are  indeed  indifferent 
la  'acta  exercito/  as  tbey  speak,  and  in  their  individual  per- 
ibrmance,  but  have  a  moral  good  or  evil,  as  ah  inseparable 
adjunct,  attending  them,  arising  oat  of  respect  to  some  rule, 
general  or  particular,  of  divine  revelation,  I  know  he  cannot 
disprove  it;  and  mach  more  is  not  pleaded  concerning  re- 
figious  worship. 

Bat  this  principle  is  farther  charged  with  mischief  equal 
lo  its  folly,  which  is  proved  by  instances  in  sundry  unin- 
-slitdted  observances,  both  in  the  Jewish. and  primitive 
CShristian  churches;  as  also  in  Protestant  churches  abroad. 
I'answer,  that  if  this  author  will  consent  to  umpire  these  dif- 
Arences  by  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or  by  any 
Protestant  church  in  the  world,  we  shall  be  nearer  an  end 
of  them»  than,  as  far  as  I  can  see»  yet  otherwise  we  are.  If 
he  will  not  be  bound,  neither  to  the  example  of  th%  church 
of  the  Jews,  nor  of  the  churches  of  the  New  Testament, 
nor  of  the  present  Protestant  churches,  it  must  be  confessed 
Aat  their  names  are  here  made  use  of  only  for  a  pretence 
and  an  advantage.  Under  the  Old  Testament  we  find,  that 
all  that  Ood  required  of  his  church,  was,  that  they  should 
observe  '  the  law  of  Moses  his  servant,  which  he  commanded 
to  him  in  Horeb,  for  all  Israel,  with  his  statutes  and  judg- 
ments ;'  Mai.  iv.  4.  And  when  Ood  had  given  out  his  insti- 
tutions,and  the  whole  order  of  his  worship,  it  beingfixed  in  the 
church  accordingly ;  it  is  added  eight  or  ten  times  in  one  chap- 
ter, that  this  was  done,  *  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  even 
so  did  he  ;*  Exod.  xl.  After  this  God  gives  them  many  strict 
prohibitions,  from  adding  any  thing  to  what  he  had  so  com- 
manded ;  as  Deut.  iv.2.  xii.  32.  Prov.  xxx.  6.  And  as  he  had 
in  the  Decalogue  rejected  any  worship  not  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, as  such,  Exod.  xx.  4, 5.  so  he  made  it  afterward  the  rule 
of  his  acceptation  ofthat  people  and  what  they  did,  or  his  re- 
fusal of  them  and  it,  whether  it  was  by  him  commanded  or  no. 
So  iii  particular,  he  expressly  rejects  that  which  was  so  added, 
as  to  days,  and  times,  and  places,  though  of  the  nearest  af- 
finity and  cognation  to  what  was  appointed  by  himself, 
because  it  was  invented  by  man ;  yea,  by  a  king ;  1  Kings 
xii.  33.  And  when  in  process  of  time,  many  things  of  an 
uncertain  original  were  crept  into  the  observance  of  the 
church,  and  had  firmed  themselves  with    the  notion  of  tra- 
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ditions;  they  were  all  at  once  rejected  in  that  word  of  the 
bjessed  Holy  One ;  '  in  vain  do  ye  worship  me,  teaching  for 
doctrines'  (that  is^  what  is  in  my  worship  to  be  observed) 
Vthe  traditions  of  men.'  For  the  churches  of  the  New  Testa-* 
ment,  the  foundation  of  them  is  laid  in  that  command  of  oiir 
Sayiour,  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  '  Go  and  teach  all  nations ;  teach- 
ing them  to  observe  and  do  all  whatsoever  I  command  you : 
and  lo»  J  am  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  That  they 
should  be  taught  to  do  or  observe  any  thing  but  what  he 
coijamanded;  that  his  presence  should  accompany  them  in 
thi^  teaching  or  .observation  of  any  superadditions  of  their 
pwn ;  yre  nowhere  find  written,  intimated,  or  .exemplified  by 
any  practice  of  theirs.  Nor,  however^  in  that  juncture  of 
itime,  the  lil^e  whereunto  did  never  occur  before,  nor  ever 
shall  do  again,  during  the  expiration  and  taking  down  of 
Mosaical  institutions,  before  they  became  absolutely  un- 
lawful fo  be  observed,  the  apostles,  according  to  the  liberty 
given  them  by  ^eiir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  did  practise  some  things  compliant  with  both 
church-states,  did  they,  in  any  one  instance,  impose  any 
thing  on  the  practice  of  the  churches  in  the  worship  of  God, 
to  be  necessarily  and  for  a  continuance  observed  amoi^ 
them,  but  what  they  had  express  warrant  and  authority,  and 
command  ofour  Lord  Christ  for.-  Counsel  they  gave  in  par- 
ticular, cases,  that  depended  upon  present  emergencies ;  di- 
rections for  the  regular  and  due  observation ^of  institutiona, 
and  the  .application  of  general  rules  in  particular  practice  : 
they  aUo  taught  a  due  and  sanctified  use  of  civil  customs; 
and  the  proper  use  of  moral  or  natural  symbols.  But  ta 
impose,  any  religious  rites  on  the  constant  practiqeiof  the 
church  in  the  worship  of  Qod,.  making  them  necessary  to  be 
always  observed  by  that  imposition,  they  did  not  onceatt^mpt 
to  do,  or. assume  power  for.it  to  themselves.  Yea,  when 
upon  an  important  difficulty,  and  to  prevent  a^ ruining  scandal^ 
they  were  enforced  to  declare  their  judgment. to  the  phurches, 
in  some  points,  wherein  they  were  to  abridge  the  practiod.of 
their  Christian  liberty  for  a  season;  they  would  do, it  only 
in  things  made  necessary  by  the  state  of  things  then  among 
the  churches  (in  reference  to  the  great  end  of  edifice ti<^, 
whereby .  all  practices  are  to  be  regulated), .  before,  the  de* 
daration.of  th^r  judgment,  fpr  the  reaction  mentioned^ 
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Acta  XT.  So  raiiftote  wen  they  from  uiutting  mttQ  ihem^ 
wAreB  a  dominion  orer  the  religion,  conactencei,  or  Aulh  of 
th^  disciples  of  Christ;  or  requiring  any  thing  in  the 
constant  worship  of  the  church,  but  what  was  aoGording  to 
the  will,  appointment,  and  command  of  theirXord  and  Master, 
little  countenance  tiierefore  is  our  author  like  to  obtain 
unto  his  sentio^ents,  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
l^tament ;  or  the  example  either  of  the  Jews  or  Chriatiane 
mentioned  in  4hem. 

The  instances  he  gives  from  die  church  of  the  Jews,  or 
that  may  be  giiren,  are  either  civil  observances,  'as  the  feast 
of.Purin\;  or  moral  conveniencies  directed  by  genend  rules> 
as  the  building  of  synagogues ;  or  customary  signs  suited  to 
the  nature  of  things,  as  wearing  of  sackcloth  $  or  auch  ai 
have  no  proc^of  their  being  approved^  as  the  ftast  of  dedieiir 
tion,  and  some  monthly  fasts  taken  up  in  the  oaptivi^ ;  from 
none  of  which  any  objection  can  be  taken  against  the  position 
be£Dre  laid  down.  Those  from  the  church  #f  the  New  Tea* 
tament  had  either  a  perpetual  binding  institutioB  from  the 
authority  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord's  day  sabbath;  or  contain 
only  a  direction  to  use  civil  customs  and  observances  in  a 
holy  and  sanctified  manner,  as  the  love  feasts  and  kiss  of 
charity ;  or  such  as  were  never  heard  of  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  at  all,  as  the  observation  of  Lent  and  Easter.  He  that 
out  of  these  instances  can  draw  a  warranty  for  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  over  religion  and  the  consciences  of 
men,  to  institute  new  duties  in  religion  when  he  pleaseth,  so 
these  do  *  not  countenance  vice,  nor  disgrace  the  Deity ;'  which 
all  his  Christian  subjecta  shall  be  bound  in  conscience  to 
observe ;  or  otherwise  make  good  any  of  those  pfurticular 
conclusions,  that  therefore  Christ  is  not  the  only  lawgiver  to 
his  church ;  or  that  divine  revelation  is  not  the  adequate  rule 
of  divine  worship  ;  or  that  men  may  add  any  thing  to  the 
worship  of  God,  to  be  observed  in  it^  constantly  and  indis« 
pensably,  by  the  whole  church ;  will  manifest  himself  to 
have  an  excellency  in  argumentation,  beyond  what  I  have 
ever  yet  met  withal. 

A  removal  of  the  argument  taken  from  the  perfection  of 
the  Scripture,  and  its  sufficiency  to  instruct  us  in  the  whole 
counsel  and  will  of  God,  concerning  his  worship  and  our 
obedience  unto  him,  is  nextly  attempted:    but  with  no 
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engines^  but  vfbBt  bave  been  discovered  to  be  lAtufficient  to 
that  pnrpoae  a  hundred  times.  It  i«  alleged,  'l^at  What 
the  Scripture  commands  in  the  worship  of  God,  is  to  be  ob* 
served;  tbat  what  it  forbids,  is  to  be  avoided/  Which  if 
really  acknowledged,  and  a  concernment  of  the  conscienoes 
of  men  be  granted  therein,  is  sufficiently  destructive  of  the 
principal  design  of  our  author.  But  moreover,  I  say,  that  ik 
commands  and  forbids  things  by  general  rules,  as  well  aa 
by  particular  precepts  and  inhibitions ;  and  that,  if  what  is 
so  commanded  be  observed,  and  what  is  so  forbidden  be 
avoided*  there  is  a  direct  rule  remaining  in  it  for  the  whole 
worship  of  God.* 

But  this  is  said  here  to  be  of '  substantial  duties,  but  not 
of  exterpal  cireumstances ;'  and  if  it  be  so  even  of  substantial 
duties*  it  perfectly  overthrows  all  that  our  autbov  hath  been 
plea^ng^  in  the  three  first  chaptere  of  his  diseourse.  For 
external  circumstances ;  of  what  nature  those  are  which  are 
disposable  by  human  authority  and  prudence,  hath  been 
now  often  declared,  and  needs  not  here  to  be  repeated. 

The  sum  of  his  apprehensions  in  this  matter,  about  the 
perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scripture  in  reference  to 
theworshtp'of  God,  our  author  gives  us,  p.  189.  'Anything,^ 
saitfa  he,  *  is  lawful'  (tihat  is,  in  the  worship  ofOod)  *  thatis  not 
made  unlawful  by  some  prohibition :  for  things  become  evil; 
not  upon  tbeeoore  of  theb  being  not  commanded ;  but  upon 
that  of  their  being  forbidden.  And  what  the  Scripture 
forbids  no^  it '^allows;  and  what  it  allows,  M  not  «nlawfU'; 
aod  ¥rbat  is  not  unlawfol^  m^y  lawfoUy  bcTdone/  Tiiii  tale^ 
I  confess*  we  have  been  told  niany  and  many  a  tinae;  buti* 
hath  been  as  often  answoed,  that  Ae  whole  of  it^  as  to  aay 
thing  of  reasonings  is  captious  and  sophistical. 

Once  more*4heite£bre;  what  is  commanded  th  the  worn 
ship  of  God  is  lawful,  yea^  is  our  duty  to  observe.  All  pav^ 
ttcular  instances  of  this  sort,  thai  are  to  have  actnsl  plaeat 
in  the  worship  of  God,  were  easily  enumerated,  and  tK>  ea0-t 
pressly  commanded.  And  why  among  foundry  things  dmi 
might  equally  belong-  thereunto  one  should  be  commanded, 
and  anodier  left  at  liberty  ^without  any  institution^  no  man 
ean  divine.  Of  particular  things  net  to  be  observed  theie  is 
not  the  same  reason.  It  is  morally  impossible,  that  all  in^ 
etainces  of  men*s  inveAtioiis^  idi  that  diey  can  And  <ra5L\Ki 
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introduce  into  the  worship  of  Oodi  at  any  time,  in  any  age, 
and  please  themseWes  therein,  should  be  beforehand  ebiH 
merated,  and  prohibited  in  their  particular  instances.    And 
if  liecause  they  are  not  so  forbidden,  they  may  lawfully  be 
introduced  into  divine  worship,  and  imposed  upon  the  pnic- 
fxtek  of  men ;  ten  thousand  things  may  be  made  lawful,  and' 
be  so  imposed  •    But  the  truth  is,  although  a  particular  pro- 
hibition be  needful  to  render  a  thing  evil  in  itself,  a  general 
prohibition  is  enough  to  render  any  thing  unlawful  in  the 
worship  of  Ood.    So  we  grant,  that  what  is  not  forbidden  is 
lawful ;' but  withal  say,  that  every  thing  is  forbidden,  that 
should  be  esteemed  as  any  part  of  divine  worship,  that  is  nolfc 
commanded ;  and  if  it  were  hot,  yet  for  want  of  such  a  com* 
mand,  or  divine  institution,  it  can  have  neither  pse  nor 
efficacy,  with  respect  to  the  end  of  all  reKgious  worship. 
^/,     Our  author  spiBaks  with^  his  wonted  'conBdence  in  this 
matter;  yea,  it  seems  to  rise  to  its  highest  pitch:  as  also 
dbth  his  contempt  of  his  adversaries,  or  wha&ver  is  or  may 
be  offered  by  them  in  the  justification  of  this  principle. 
'Infinite certainty* 'on his  own  part, p.  193.  'baffled  and  into- 
lerable impertinencies;  weak  and  puny  arguments;  cavils 
of  a  few  hot-headed  and  brainsick  people/  with  other  oppro- 
brious expressions  of  the  like  nature,  filling  up  a  great  part 
of  his  leaves,  are  what  he  can  afford  unto  those  whom  he 
opposeth.     But  yet  I  am  not,  for  all  this  bluster,  well  satis- 
fied, much  less  '  infinitely  certain,'  that  he  doth  in  any  com- 
petent measure  understand  aright  the  controversy,  about 
which  he  treats  with  all  this  wrath  and  confidence.     For  the 
sum  of  all  that  here  he  pleads,  is  no  more  but  this;  that 
•the  circumstances  of  actions  in  particular  are  various,  and 
as  they  are  not,  so  they  cannot  be  determined  by  the  word 
of  God;  and  therefore  must  be  ordered  by  human  prudence 
and  authority:'  which  if  he  suppose  that  any  man  deny,  I 
shall  the  less  wonder  at  his  severe  reflections  upon  them; 
though  I  shall  never  judge  them  necessary  or  excusable  in 
any  case  whatever.     Page  198.  he  imposeth  it  on  others  that 
lie  under  the  power  of  this  persuasion, '  That  they  are  obliged 
in  conscience  to  act  contrary  to  whatever  their  superiors 
command  them  in  the  worship  of  God :'  which  farther  suf- 
,  ficiently  evidenceth,  that  either  he  understands  not  the  con- 
troversy under  debate,  or  that  he  believes  not  hiipself  in 
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^hat  he  Baith:  which,  because  the  harsher  impuiaticm,  I 
shall  ayoid  the  owniag  of  in  the  least  surmise. 
.  Section  6.  From  the  concession,  that  the  magistrate '  may 
take  care,  that  the  laws  of  Christ  be  executed;'  that  is,  com- 
mand and  require  his  subjects  to  observe  the  commands  oi 
Christ,  in  that  way,  and  by  such  means,  as  those  commands, 
from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  and  according  t<> 
thci  rule  of  the  gospel,  may  be  commanded  and  required- 
he'  infers,  that  he  hath  himself  power  of  making  laws  in 
religion.  But  why  so?  and  how  doth  this  follow?  WhyV 
saith  he,  '  It  is  apparently  implied,  because  whoever  Itath  a 
power  to  see  that  laws  be  executed,  cannot  be  without  a 
power  to  command  their  execution.'  Very  good :  but  the 
conclusion  should  have  been,  He  cannot  be  without  a  power 
to  make  laws  in  the  matter,  about  which  he  looks  to  the 
execution :  which  would  be  good  doctrine  for  justices  of  the 
peace  to  follow-  But  what  is  here  laid  down  is  nothing  but 
repeating  of  the  same  thing  in  words  a  little  varied ;  as  if  it 
had  been  said.  He  that  hath  power  to  see  the  laws  executed, 
or  a  power  to  command  their  execution,  he  hath  power  to 
see  the  laws  executed,  or  a  power  to  command  their  exe- 
cution :  which  is  Very  true.  And  this  we  acknowledge  the 
magistrate  hath,  in  the  way  before  declared. '  But  that 
because  he  may  do  this,  he  may  also  make  laws  of  bis  own 
in  religion,  it  doth  not  at  all  follow  from  hence,  whether  |t 

be  true  or  no.  But  this  is  farther  confinned'from/  the'nature 
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of  the  laws  of  Christ,  which  have  only  declared  the  substance 
and  morality  of  religious  worship:  and  therefore  must  needii 
have  left  the>  ordering  of  its  circumstances  to  the  power  ai^ 
wisdom  of  lawful  authority.'  /  The  laws  of  Christ/  which  'bx» 
intended,  are  those  which  he  hath  given  concerning  tKe 
worship  of  God.  That  these  have  determined  the/  morality 
of  religious  worship,'  I  know  not  how  he  can  well  allow,  who 
makes  the  law  of  iiature  to  be  the  measure  of  morality,  and 
all  moral  religious  worship.  And  for  'the  substance  of  r^ 
ligious  worship,'  I  wish  it  were  well  declared  what  is  intended 
by  it.  For  my  part  I  think  that  whatiBver  is  comamded  try 
Christ,  the  observation  of  it  is  of  the  substance  of  religiois 
worship;  else  I  am  sure  the  sacraments  are  not  so.  Now 
do  but  give  men  leave,  as  rational  cre^r^,  to  observe  thole 
commands  of  Christ  in  such  away  and  maioi^aithsiif^^ 
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f  r  llMm  requirei  Iheiii  to  be  obMPved;  m  he  hUk  hiiDielf  ui 
general  rules  preooribed ;  ai  the  conountDt  aolioiui  of  many 
in  aooiety  make  aecestary ;  and  all  thia  oontroTBiay  will  be 
al.aa  end.  When  a  datyi  aa  to  the  Jund  of  it,  ia  oomnianded 
in  4^aPtic«lar»  or  inaiituted  by  Chriat  in  the  worahip  of  Godi 
lit  bath  given  general  nilea  to  guide  ua  in  the  indiaidual 
f^ormance  of  it,  aa  to  the  .ciroumatancea  thatithe  actions 
irbereby  it  ia  ;p^fonned  will  be  attended  withaL  for  the 
djapoaal  of  those  ciroumatanoea  acoording  to^thoae  ndea, 
jlctd/Knoe  Ja  to  takeplaoe  and  to  be  uaad.  For  men  who 
miS} obliged, to  act  as  men  in  all  other ihings»  are  not  to  be 
lofked  on  u$  bnitea  in  what  is  required  of  ihem^in  dthe  .wor-^ 
fhipofOod. 

Bnt  to  iaatitute  myatical  rites,  and  fiited  fotmatof  aanred 
l4inioisttationi,  wiiekeof nothing  in  theiike  kinddothnecea- 
eifi^y  atteAd  the  aoting  of  inatitated  wonrfii|b  is  not  ^to  de- 
tannine  oironmatancea,  but  to  ordain  new  parte  of  diraie 
worship :  and  soch  injunctions  acs  Jieve  ^oaiessed  by  our 
.anlhor»  p.  19.1.  to  be  'new  and  distinot  cottmeodaby  themr 
ielvea,'jind.to  eiyoin  aometbing  that  (the  fieriptuie /nowhere 
Ocimmands :  which  when  he  produceth  a  warmnty  ibr,  ke 
will  have  made  a  great  progress  towarda  the  determining  of 
the  present  controversy. 

Page  199*  he  answers  an  objection,  eonsisting  of  two 
branches,  as  by  him  propo^d ;  whereof  the  fiat  is,  'That  it 
cannot  stond  with  the  love  s^d  wisdom  of  God,  not  to  take 
order  himself  for  all  things  that  immediately  concern  bis 
own  worship  and  kingdom/  Now  though  I  doubt  not  at  all* 
jbut  that  Qod  hath  so  done ;  yet  I  do  not  vemember  at 
present,  that  I  have  read  any  imposing  the  necessity  hereof 
upon  him,  iu  answer  to  his  love  and  wisdom.  I  confess 
Valerianus  Magnus,  a  famous  writer  of  the  oburch  of  Rome, 
tolls  us,  that  never  any  one  did  so  foolishly  institute  or  order 
a  commonwealth,  as  Jesus  Christ  must  be  thought  to  have 
.dpne,  if  be  have  not  left  one  supreme  judge  to  determine 
the  faith  and  consciences  of  men  in  matters  of  religion  and 
divu^e  worship.  And  our  autlior  seems  not  to  be  remote 
from  that  kind  of  reasoning,  who^  without  an  assignment  of 
a, power  to  that  purpose,  contendeth  that  all  things  among 
H^n  will  run  into  confusion ;  of  so  little  concernment  do 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  God  in  them,  to  some 
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STOdi  to  be.  We  do  indeed  thankfully  acknowledge  tliat 
Qodt  out  of  bia  love  and  wisdom,  hath  ordered  all  things 
belonging  to  his  worship  and  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world. 
And  we  do  suppose  we  need  no  other  argument  to  evince 
this,  assertion,  but  to  challenge  all  men  who  are  otherwise 
mindedf  to  give  an  instance  of  any  defect  in  his  institutions 
to  that  purpose.  And  this  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in^ 
because  those  things  which  men  think  good  to  add  unto 
tbem»  they  daVe  not  contend  that  they  are  parts  of  his  woi^ 
•hip ;  or  that  they  are  added  to  supply  any  defect  therein. 
Neither  did  ever  any  man  yet  say,  that  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  divine  institutions  of  worship,  which  must  be  suppiiid 
by  a  minister's  wearing  a  surplice*  All  then  that  is  intended 
in  this  consideration,  though  not  urged,  as  is  here  pretended, 
is,  that  God  in  his  goodness,  love,  and  care  towards  hie 
chuichi  hath  determined  all  things  that  are  needful  in  or  to 
his  worship ;  and  about  what  is  not  needful,  men,  if  they 
please,  may  contend;  but  it  will  be  to  no  great  purpose. 

The  other  part  of  the  objection,  which  he  proposeth  td 
himself,  is  laid  down  by  him  in  these  words :  '  If  Jesus  Christ 
hath  not  determined  all  particular  rites  and  circumstances 
of  religion,  he  hath  discharged  his  office  with  less  wisdom 
and  fidelity  than  Moses;  who  ordered  every  thing  appeir-> 
taming  to  the  worship  of  God,  even  as  far  as  the  pins  or 
nails  of  the  tabernacle.'  And  hereunto  in*  particular  h^ 
returns  in  answer  not  one  word ;  but  only  ranks  it  amonget 
idle  and  impertinent  reasonings.  And  I  dare  say  he  waaCs 
not  jpeasons  for  his  silence :  whether  they  be  pertinent  or 
no,  I  know  not.  For  setting  aside  the  advantage  that,  it  ii 
possible,  he  aimed  to  make  in  the  manner  and  terms  of  fte 
proposal  of  this  dbjection  to  his  sentiments;  and  it  will 
appear,  that  he  hath  not  muck  to  offer  lor its  refnoval.-  W^ 
dispute  not  about  the  rites  and  circumstances  of  religiotf^ 
which  are  terms  ambiguous,  hoA,  as  hatii  been  declared, 
may  be  variously  interpretedi  no  more  than  we  do  about  the 
nails  of  the  tabernacle,  wherein  there  were  none  at  aU.  But 
it  is  about  the  worship  of  God  aiid  wha%  is  necessary  there- 
unto. The  offderiog  hereof,  <diai  is,  of  the  house  of  God  aid 
all  things  belonging  thereunto,  was  otaimittod  to  Jeitte 
•Christ,  as  a  Sonover  liis  own  ^hoose ;  iieb.  tii.  8~&  f  n  ^h^ 
dischgdrge  of  his  trust  thereini  he  wfts  littMit  as  wisMos^"; 
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wbbf  malted  'tUal  teBtimony  from  Gk)d,  that  &e '  waft  ftifhftlt 
in  all  liift  hboae/  upon  hia  ordering  all  thinga  in  the  worahip 
of  God  as  he  commanded  him,  widioiit  adding  any  thing  of 
hia  own  thereunto,  or  leaWng  any  thing  tminatitlited  Or  un- 
dalermtned,  which  was  to  be  of  use  therein.  From  the  fiiith- 
fttbi^ss  of  Christ,  therefore,  in  and  oVer  the  house  of  Qod, 
m  it  is  Compared  with  the  faithfultieBS  of  MoaeA,  it  iikBf  b^ 
concluded,  I  think/  tbilt  he  ordered  all  things  foi^  th6  woi^ 
rtiip  of  God  in  the  churches  of  the  New  Testament,  lis  fair  ad 
Ifeaes^  did  in  and  for  the  chutch  of  the  Old ;  imd  mof^  la  not 
contended  for.  And  it  will  be  mad^  appear,  that  hia  eom- 
li&niion  in  this  matter  was  aia  extensive  as  that  bf  Mosed  at 
thO  least ;  or  he  could  not,  in  that  trust  and  the  dischairge  ^t 
|t,  have  that  pre-eminence  above  him,  which  in  this'ptebe  ii 
mtocribed  unto  him; 

'   Section  7.  an  account  is  given  of  the  great  imetf  of 
OHPCnmstances,  which  do  attend  ail  human  aCtibhs ;  Whence 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  all  det^rmitted  by  diving 
prescription.    The  same  we  say  also ;  but  add  withal,  that 
if  men  would  leave  these  circumstances  free  under  the 
conduct  of  common  prudence  in  ih^  instituted  worship  oT 
God,  as  they  are  compelled  so  to  do  in  the  performance  of 
moral  duties,  and  as  he  himself  hath  left  them  free,  it  would 
be  as  convenient  for  the  reasons  and  consciences  of  men, 
as  an  littempt  to  the  contrary.    Thus  we  have  an  instance 
given  us  by  our  author  in  the  moral  duty  of  charity,  which 
is  commanded  us  of  God  himself;  but  the  times,  seasons, 
manner,  objects,  measures  of  it  are  left  free,  to  be  determined 
by  human  prudence,  upon  emergencies  and  occasions.     It 
may  be  now  inquired,  whether  the  magistrate,  or  any  other, 
can  determine  those  circumstances  by  a  law  ?  and  whether 
they  are  not,  as  by  God,  so  by  all  wise  men,  left  free,  under 
the  conduct  of  their  reason  and  conscience,  who  are  obliged 
to  the  duty  itself  by  the  command  of  God?    And  why  may 
not  the  same  rule  and  order  be  observed  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  that  attend  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
instituted   worship?     Besides,   there  are   general   circum- 
'stances  that  are  capable  of  a  determination:  such  are  time 
and  place  as  naturally  considered,  without  such  adjuncts  as 
might  give  them  a  moral  consideration,  or  render  them  good 
or^vii;  these  the  niagistrate  may  determine.     But  for  par- 
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ticiilar  circtimsCanoes  attending  individaal  actions,  they  will 
hardly  be  regulated  by  a  standing  law.  But  none-  of  these 
things  have  the  least  interest  in  our  debate.  To  add  things- 
necessarily  to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of  Ood,  no  way 
naturally  related  unto  the  actions  wherewith  prescribed, 
wprship  is  to  be  performed,  and  then  to  call  them  eircum*' 
stances  thereof,  erects  a  nouotf  of  things  which  nothing  but 
interest  t^an  digest  and  concoct. 

His  eighth  section  is  unanswerable.  It  contains  such  a* 
strenuous  reviling  of  the  Puritans,  and  <^ontemptuous  re^ 
preaches  of  their  writings,  with  such  encomiums  of  their 
adversaries,  as  there  is  no  dealing  with  it.  And  so  1  leave 
it.  And  so  likewise  I  do  his  ninth,  wherein,  as  he  saith,  *  Ho 
upbraids  the  men  of  his  contest  with  their  shameful  overv 
throws ;  and  dares  them  to  look  those  enemies  in  the  face, 
that  have  so  lamentably  cowed  them,  by  so  many  absolute 
triumphs  and  victories/  Which  kind  -of  juvenile  exulta* 
tions  on  feigned  suppositions  will,  I  suppose,  in  due  time, 
receive  an  allay  from  his  own  more  advised  thoughts  and 
considerations.  The  instance  wherewith  he  countenancedi 
himself  in  his  triumphant  acclamations  unto  the  victory  of , 
his  party,  is  the  book  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  its  being  un** 
answered.  Concerning  which  I  shall  only  say;  .that,  as  I 
wish  the  same  moderation,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  ^unto  all 
that  engage  in  the  same  cause  with  him  in  these  days;  so 
if  this  author  Mrill  mind  us  of  any  one  argument  in  his  long- 
some  discourse,  not  already  frequently  answered,  and  that 
in  print  long  ago,  that  it  shall  have  its  due  consideration. 
But  this  kind  of  discourses,  it  may  be,  on  second  thoughts, 
will  be  esteemed  not  so  comely.  And  I  can  mind  him  of 
those,  who  boast  as  highly  of  some  champions  of  their  own 
against  all  Protestants,  as  he  can  do  of  any  patron  of  those 
opinions  which  he  contendeth  for.  But  it  doth  not  ailways 
fall  out,  tha:t  those  who  have  the  most  outward  advantages 
and  greatest  leisure,  have  the  best  cause  and  abilities  to 
manage  it. 

The  next  sections  treat  concerning  superstition,  will*- 
worship,  and  popery;  which,  as  he  saith,  having  been 
charge^  by  some  on  the  church  unduly,  he*  retorts  the  crime 
of  them  upon  the  authors  of  that  charge.  I  love  not  to 
strive  nor  will  I  contend  about  words  tlmt  may  have  vari- 
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W9  differ.  That  which  is  evfl.  k  to.  iMMwem  yo«  ceH  iW 
and  vhcAer  yoa  cao  give  it  avy  ipMMl  bum  ar  no.  That 
which  ia  gooi^wiH  atiU  he  ms  caU  at  what  awd  how  mw 
l^aaie.  The  giring  of  a  had  or  odioaa  Mwa  to  aay  thiag, 
doth  not  auke  itaelf  to  he  bad  or  odiowa.  The  aMaaging 
&0refi»reofthoaeappeUatiooi,ttiheraa  to  thair  chaqp  w 
lechaige,  I  am  no  way  concemad  in.  When  it  ia  proved 
that  men  bdiere,  teach*  or  practiae  otherwiao^  than  in  daty 
to  God  they  oaght  to  dow  then  they  do  efil:  and  when 
dMy  ohey  his  mind  and  wiU  in  aU  tUnga.  than  they  do 
well;  and  in  the  end  will  have  the  piaiae  dwieot  In  par- 
lianlar,  I  confeaa  anperatition,  aa  the  woid  ia  coaunonly 
uaed,  denotes  a  nciooa  habit  of  mind  with  laapect  nnto 
Qod  and  his  worabip ;  and  so  ia  not  a  proper  denomination 
Car  the  worabip  itadf,  or  of  any  evil  or  crime  in  it:  bat 
yet,  if  it  were  worth  contending  nbont,  I  conld  easily  mani- 
leat,  that  necording  to  the  nae  of  the  word  by  good  aodmia 
in  all  ages,  men  have  beoi  chaiged  with  that  crime,  ftem 
the  kind  and  natnre  of  the  worship  itself  observed  by  theaou 
And  when  St.  Paul  charged  the  Athenians  widi  an  ezoess 
in  superstition,  it  was  from  the  maltiplication  of  their  gods, 
and  thronging  them  together,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  tJtars.  Bat  these  things  belong  not  at  all  to 
oar  present  design.  Let  them  who  enjoin  things  unto  an 
indispensable  necessary  observation  in  the  worship  of  Qod, 
which  are  not  by  him  prescribed  therein,  take  care  of  their 
own  minds,  that  they  be  free  from  the  vice  of  anperstition ; 
and  they  shall  never  be  judged,  or  charged  by  me  therewith. 
Though  I  must  say,  that  a  multiplication  of  instances  in  this 
kind,  as  to  their  own  observation,  is  the  principal^  if  not  the 
only  way  whereby  men  who  own  the  true  and  proper  object 
of  religious  worship,  do  or  may  manifest  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  that  corrupt  habit  of  mind ;  so  that  they  may 
relate  unto  superstition,  as  the  effect  to  its  cause.  But  the 
recrimination  here  insisted  on,  with  respect  unto  them  who 
refuse  admittance  unto,  or  observance  of  things  so  enjoined, 
is  such  as  ought  to  be  expected  from  provocations,  and  a 
desire  of  retortion.  Such  things  usually  taste  of  the  cask, 
and  are  sufficiently  weak  and  impertinent  For  it  is  a  mis*- 
take  that  those  charged  do  make,  as  it  is  here  expressed^ 
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*  any  thing  neceasaiy  not  to.be  done  }'  <Nr  put  *  any  religion 
in  the  not  doing  of  any  thing/  or  the  non-observance  of  any 
rites^  orders,  or  oeremonies ;  any  other,  than  every  one  pats 
in  his.  abstinence  from  what  God  forbids ;  which  is  a  part 
of  our  moral  obedience. 

And  the  whole  question  in  this  matter  is  Jiot,  whether^ 
asitis  here  phrased,  'God  hath  tied  up  hiB  creatures  to 
nice  and  pettish  laws;  laying  a  greater  stress  upon  a  doubt- 
ful or  indifferent  ceremony^  than  upon  the  great  duty  of 
obedience ;'  but  merely,  whether  men  are  to  observe  in  the 
worship  of  Cb^d*  what  they  apprehend  lie  hath  enjoined 
them;  and  to  abstain  from  what  he  doth  forbid:;  according 
toalllhe  light  that  they iiave into  his  mind  and  will:  which 
inquiry^  as  I  suppose,  may  be  satisfied ;  that  they  are  so  to 
practise,  and  so  to  abstain,  without  being  liable  to  the 
chaise  of  superstition.  No  man  can  answer  for  the  minds 
of  other  men ;  nor  knaw  what  depraved  vicious  habits  and 
inclinations  they  are  8ul(ject  tinto.  Outward  actions  are 
all  that  we  are  in  any  case  allowed  to  pasa  judgment  upon ; 
and  of  men's  minda>  as  those  actions  are  indications  of  thenu 
Let  men,  therefore,  observe  and  do  in  the  worship  of  God 
whatever  the  Lord  Christ  hath  commanded  them ;  and  ab« 
stain  from  what  he  hath  forbidden,  whether  i|i  particular 
instances,  or  by  general  directive  precepts  and  rules ;  by 
which  means  alone  many  things  are  capable  of  falling  under 
a  prohibition,  without  the  least  thought  of  placing  wajwois* 
ship  of  God  in  their  abstinence  from  this  or  that  thing  io 
particular ;  and  I  think,  they  need  not  much  ^neera  4hem« 
selves  in  the  charge  of  sttperatition,  giTeniaor  ont  by  any 
agauistthem.  '^'■ 

For  what  is  discoursed  section  ILahout  wiU-worshtp, 
I  cannot  so  far  agree  with  our  author,  as  I  could  in  what 
passed  before  about  superstition  ;  and  that  pardy  tbecause  I 
cannot  discern  him  to  be  herein  at  any  good  mpreement  wteh 
himself*  For  *  superstitioii,'  he  tells  «8,  ^  consists  in  the  ap« 
prehensions  of  meurwhen  Iheir  minds  are  possessed  wMi 
weak  and  uncomely  conceitsvof  Ood ;'  p.  flOl.  here,  that '  wAV 
worship  consists  in  Aothftng  else  than  in  men^s  making  their 
ow^  fancies  and  inventions  iiecesaary  parts  of  seligton;' 
which  Otttprard  actings  are  not  coincident  wifh  the  inward 
Ihuae  and  habit4>f.niiind  before  described.   And  I  doJie«rlAf 
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wish  thai  loiiie  meii  cotdd  well  firee  tbeiatdTes  firom  the 
diarge  of  will-wonhip,  as  it  is  here  deacribed  bj  oar  asthor ; 
thipagh  caateloosly  espressed,  to  aecore  the  conoemmenta 
of  his  own  iatereat  from  it.  For  although  I  will  not  call  the 
things  they  contend  to  impoee  on  others  in  the  woiahip  of 
Ood,  their  fancies;  yet  themselTes  acknowledge  them  to 
be  their  inventions:  and  when  they  make  them  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  the  whole  worship  of  God,  as  pnbUc  and 
stated,  and  forbid  the  pelebration  of  that  wordiip  without 
Ihem^  when  they  declare  their  nsefolness,  and  spiritoal  or 
a^tical  significancy  in  that  worship  ~or  senriee,  designed 
to  honour  God  in  or  by  their  use ;  setting  np  some  of  them 
to  an.ezclnsion  of  what  Christ  hath  commanded ;  if  I  can- 
liot  understand,  but  that  they  make  them  necessary  parte  of 
God's  worship,  as  to  the  actual  obserrance  of  it,  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  angry  with  me ;  since  I  know  the  worst 
tbey  can  possibly  with  truth  charge  upon  me  m  thia  matter, 
IS,  that  I  am  not  so  wise,  noir  of  so  quick  an  understanding 
as  themselves.  Neither  doth  our  author  well  remove  his 
charge  from  those  whose  defence  he  hath  undertaken  :  for 
:M  doth  it  only  by  this  consideration ;  '  that  they  do  not 
make  the  things,  by  them  introduced  in  the  worship  of  God, 
to  be  parts  of  religion.  They  are  not  so,'  he  saith,  *  nor  are 
made  so  by  them*'  For  this  hinders  not  but  that  they  may 
be  looked  on  as  parts  of  divine  worship  \  seeing  we  are 
taught  by  the  same  hand, '  that  external  worship  is  no  part 
of  religion  at  all/  And  let  him  abide  by  what  he  closeth 
this  section  withal ;  namely,  that  they  make  not  any  addi- 
tions to  the  worship  of  God,  but  only  provide,  that  what  God 
hath  required,  be  performed  in  an  orderly  and  decent  man- 
ner, and  as  to  my  concern,  there  shall  be  an  end  of  this  part 
iOt  our  controversy. 

The  ensuing  paragraphs  about  '  Christian  liberty ; 
adding  to  the  commands  of  God  ;  and  popery ;'  are  of  Uie 
same  nature  with  those  preceding  about  superstition  and 
will-worship.  There  is  nothing  new  in  them  but  .words, 
and  they  may  be  briefly  passed  through.  For  the  charge 
of  popery,  on  the  one  side  or  other,  Iknow  nothing  in  it ; 
but  that,  when  any  thing  is  enjoined  or  imposed  on  men's 
practice  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  invented  in  and  by  the  papal  church  during  the  time 
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i5f  iU  cbnressed  apostacy,  it  must  needs  beget  prejudiced 
Against  it  in  the  minds  of  theni  who  cotisider  the  ways, 
means,  and  ends  of  the  fatal  defection  of  that  church ;  aiid 
are  jealous  of  a  sinful  compliance  with  it  in  any  of  those 
thin^^s.  The  recharge  on  those  who  are  said  '  to  set  up  « 
pope  in  every  man's  conscience/ whilst  they  vest  it  with  a 
power  of  countermanding  the  decrees  of  princes ;'  if  n6 
more  be  intended  by  '  countermanding/  but  a  refusal  to 
observe  their  decrees,  and  yield  obedience  to  them  in  things 
against  their  consciences,  which  is  all  can  be  pretended ;  if 
itfall  not  oh  this  author  himself,  as  in  some  cases  it  doth'; 
and  which  by  the  certain  conduct  of  right  reason,  must  be 
extended  'to  all,  wherein:  the  conscietoes  of  men  ar6  affectecl 
Hnth  the  authority  of  Ood  ;  yet  it  doth  on  all  Ohristians  in 
the  wortd;  that  Iknow  of,  besides  himself.  For  'adding  to 
ijie  law  of  Ood/  it  is  hot  charged  on  any,  that  they  add  to 
his  commands;  as  though  they  made  thefir  own  divine,  or 
part  of  his  ^ord  and  law :  but  only  that  they  add  in  his 
worship  to  the  things  commanded  by  him,  which  being  for- 
bidden in  the  Scripture,  when  they  can  free  themselves  from 
it,  I  shall  rejoice  ;  but  as  yet  see  not  how  they  can '  so  do. 
Nor  are  there  any ,  that  I  know  of,  who  '  set  up  any  prohibi- 
tions of  their  own/  in  or  about  the  worship  of  God,  or  any 
thing  thereunto  pertaining,  as  is  unduly,  and  unrighteously 
pretended.  There  may  bie  indeed  some  things  enjoined  by 
men;  which  they  do  and  Ynust  abstain  from,  as  they  would 
do  from  any  other  sin  whatever.  But  their  consciences  are 
regulated  by  no  prohibitions,  but  those 'of  God'himseff. 
And  things  areprohibited-and  made  sinful  unto  them,'ttot 
only  when  in  particular/ and  by  a  speoificatioh  of  their  in- 
'stances,  they  are  forbidden ;  biit  also  when  there  lie  general 
prohibitions  against  them  on  uiy  account  whatever.  Some 
men  indeed  think,  that  if  a  particular  prohibition  of  any 
^ thing  might  be  produced,  they  would  acquiesce  in  it;  whilst 
'they  plead  an  exemption  of  sundry  things  from  bein^  in- 
cluded in  general  prohibitions;  although  they  liave  the 
direct  formal  reason  attending  them,  on  which  those  prb^ 
hibitions  are  founded.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this 
'  akb  IS  but  a  pretence.  For  let  any  thing  be  particularly 
'  forbidden,  yet  if  men's  interest  and  siTperstitioninduce.  then 
to '  observe  or  retain  it,  they  will  find  oiit'  distinctions  to 
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•Md*  tbe  piobibition,  and  retain  tfae  ptacdoe.     What  can 
Iw  BOle  directly  forbidden,  than  the  making  or  uaiog  of 
pavcoimages  in  or  aboat  religioaa  woi^p  1     And  yet  we 
kaow  how  little  some  men  do  acquiesce  in  that  prohibition. 
Aad  it  was  the  observation  of  a  learned  prelate  of  this  na- 
lioiit  in  hi*  rejectJon  of  tbe  distioctiona  whereby  they  en< 
daaroored  to  countenance  themselrea  in  their  idolatry;  that 
Ae  particular  inBtances  of  things  forlndden  in  the  second 
oomnaadnnent,  are  not  principally  intended ;  but  the  genial 
nU,  of  not  adding  any  thing  in  the  worship  of  God  without 
lug  inatitntion.    '  Non  imago,'  saith  he,  *  non  simulacbnun 
prohibetur ;  sed  non  facies  tibi.'     What  way,  therefore,  any 
thing  becomeB  a  sin  unto  any.  be  it  by  a  particular  or  ge- 
■tral  prohibition  -,  be  it  from  the  scandal  that  may  attend 
ill  practice  ;  unto  him  it  is  a  sin.     And  it  is   a  wild  notion, 
that  when  any  persons  abstain  from  the  practice  of  that  in 
tbe  worehip  of  God,  which  to  them  is  sinful  as  so  practi&ed, 
thay  add  prohibitions  of  their  own  to  the  commandB  of  God. 
The  MUM  is  to  be  said  ooncwniag  Chriatiaa  bberty. 
Ifo  man,  that  I  know  of,  makea  '  tUiiga  iadiflbant  to  be  nn- 
tat,'  aa  ia  pretended ;  nor  can  any  nan  in  bU  right  wito  do 
ao.    For  none  can  entertain  contiHdictoiy  notiona  of  lite, 
same  thing,  at  tbe  aame  time  ;  as  thoae  are,  that  the  aama 
things  are  indifferent,  that  is,  not  ainfal,  and  siofoL    Bat 
this  some  say :  that  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent, 
that  is,  absolutely  so,  may  be  yet  relatiTely  uidawfal ;  be- 
cause, with  respect  unto  that  relation,  foibidden  of  Ood. 
To  set  up  an  altar  of  old  for  a  civil  memorial  in  any  phioe, 
was  a  thing  indifferent :  but  to  set  up  an  altar  to  offer  sa- 
orificea  on,  where  the  tabernacle  was  not,  was  a  sin.     It  is 
indifferent  for  a  man  that  understands  that  langu!^,  to  read 
the   Scripture  in  Latin,  or  in  English:  but  to  read  it  in 
Latin  unto  a>  congregation  that  understands  it  not,  as  a 
partof  Ood's  worship,  would  be  ain.  Nor  doth  our  Christian 
liberty  consist  alone  in  our  judgment  of  tfae  indifferency  of 
things  in  their  own  natare,  made  necesBary  to  practise  by 
commands,  as  bath  been  shewed.    And  if  it  doth  so,  the 
JewB  had  that  privilege  aa  much  as  ChriBtians.     And  they 
are  easily  offended,  who  complain  that  their  Christian  liberty, 
in  the  practice  of  what  they  think  meet  in  the  worship  of  God, 
is  intrenched  on  by  suoh,  as  leaving  them  to  their  pleasure, 
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beoause  of  their  appndieiimon  ofiths  will  of  God  to  the  coiif 
traiy, eannot  comply  with  themia  ikAt  practioe. 

The  close  of  this  chapter  is  designed  to  the  rembyal  of 
an  objection). pretended  to  be  weighty  and  difficult;  but  inf 
deed  made  so  merely  by  the  novel  opinions  advanced  by  this 
author*    For  lajring  aside  all  respect  unto  some  uncouth 
principles  broached  in  this  discourse^  thene  is  scarce  a 
Christian  child  often  years  old,but  can  resolve  the  difficulty 
pretended,  and  diat  according  to  the  mind  of  God.    For  it 
is  supposed,  thai  the  magistrate  may  '  establish  a  worship 
that  is  idolatrous  and   superstitious :'  and  an  inquiry  is 
made  thereon,  what  the  subject  shall  do  in  that  case? 
Why?  wher^  lies  the  difficulty?    Why,  saith  he, '  in  this 
case  they  must  be  either  rebels,  or  idolaters.    If  they  obey^ 
they  sin  against  God :  if  they  disobey,  they  sin  against  their 
soveneigB.*    According  to  the  principles  hitherto  received  in 
Christian  religion,  any  one  would  reply,  and  say.  No :  for  it 
is  certain,  that  men  must  obey  God,  and  not  contract  tlie 
guilt  of  such  horrible  sins,  as  idolatry  and  superstition  4  but 
in  sa  doing  they  are  neither  rebels  against  their  ruler,  nor 
do  sin  against  him.    It  is  true,  they  must  quietly  and  par 
tiently  submit  to  what  they  may  sufier  f^om  him  ;  but  th^ 
are  in  so  doing  guilty  of  no  rebellion  nor  sin  against. him. 
Did  ever  any  Christian  yet  io  much  as  call  it  into  question^ 
whether  tha  primitive  Christians  were  rebels,  and  sinned 
against  their  rulers,  because  they  would  not  obey  those 
edicts,, whereby  they  established  idolatrous  worship?    Ot 
did  any  one  ever  think,,  thai  they  had  a  difficult  case  of 
conscience  to  resolve  in  that  matter?    They  were  indeed 
accused  by  the  pag^ans  as  rebels  agunsi  the  emperors; 
but  no  Christian  ever  yet  thought  their  case  to  have  been 
doubtful.    But  all  this  difficulty  ariseth  from  the  making  of 
two  gods,  where  there  \>u^i  to  be  but  one*.   And  this 
renders  the  case  so  perplexed,  that,/or  my  part,  I  cannot 
see  directly  how' it  is  determined  by  our  author.    ISome^ 
times  he  speaks  as  though  it  were  the  duty  of  subjects  to 
comply  with  the  establishmeni  of  idolatry,  supposed,  as  pp. 
214,  215.  for  with  respect,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  to  the  case  as 
by  him  stated,  that  he  says,  '  Men  must  not  withdraw  their 
obedience :'  and  better  '  nibmit  nnto  the  unreasonable  im^ 
positions  of  Nero  or  Caligula,  iJian  to  haiard  thedissidu^' 
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iioD  ^  the  State/    Sometfmet  he  Mems  not  to  oblige  thent 
in  conscience  to  practise  according  to  the  public  presciip*^ 
tion;  but  only  pleads,  that  the  magbtrate  may  punish 
them  if  they  do  not  f  and  fain  would  have  it  thought^  that 
he'may  do  so  justly*    But  these  things  are  certain  unto  us 
in  this  matter,  and  are  so  many  Kuplm  S6^  in  Christian 
TeHgion ;   that  if  the  supreme  magistrate  command  any 
thing  in  the  worship  of  God  that  is  idolatrous^  we  are  noi 
to  practise  it  accordingly^   because  we  must  obey  God. 
lather  than  men.   Nextly,  that  in  our  refusal  of  •compliance 
with  the  magistrate's  commands,  we  do  neither  rebel  nor  sin 
against  him.     For  God  hath  not,  doth  not  at  any  time,  shut 
us  up  in  any  conditions  unto  a  necessity  of  sinning.  •  Thirdly, 
that  in  case  the  magistrate  shall  think  meet,  through  his  own 
mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  to  punish,  destroy,  and  bum 
them  alive,  who  shall  not  comply  with  his  .edicts,  as  did 
Jfebuchadnezzar ;  or  as  they  did  in  England  in  times  of  po- 
pery:; after  all  honest  and  lawful  private  ways  of  self-pre- 
-servation  used,  which  we  are  obliged  unto,  we  are  quietly 
and  patiently  to  submit  to  the  will  of  G6d  in  our  sufferings, 
without  opposing  or  resisting  by  force,  or  stirring  up  sedi- 
tions or  tumults,  to  the  disturbance  of  public  peace.     But 
our  author  hath  elsewhere  provided  a  full  solution *^  of  this 
difficulty,  chap.  viii. p.  308.  where  he  tells  us,  'That  in  cases 
and  disputes  of  a  public  concern,  private  men  are  not  pro- 
perly '  sui  juris ;'  they  have  no  power  over  their  actions ;  they 
are  not  to  be  directed  by  their  own  judgments,  or  determined 
by  their  own  wills ;  but  by  the  commands  and  determinations 
of  the  public  conscience.    And  if  there  be  any  sin  in  the 
command,  he  that  imposed  it  shall  answer  for  it,  and  not  I 
whose  duty  it  is  to  obey.     The  commands  of  authority  will 
warrant  ray  obedience,  my  obedience  will  hallow  or  at  least 
excuse  my  action;  and  so  secure  ihe  from  sin,  if  not  from 
error,  because  I  follow  the  best  guide  and  most  probable 
direction  I  am  capable  of;  and  though  I  may  mistake,  my 
integrity  shall  preserve  my  innocence ;  and  in  all  doubtful 
and  disputable  cases  it  is  better  to  err  with  authority,  than 
to  be  in  the  right  against  it.'    When  he  shall  produce  any 
one  divine  writer,  any  of  the  ancient  fathers,  any  sober 
schoolmen,  or  casuists,  any  learned  modern  divines,  speak- 
ing at  this  rate,  or  giving  countenance  unto  this  direction 
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given  to  men,  for  the  regulating  of  their  n^ral  acti^ns/it 
shall  be  farther  attended  unto.     I  know  some  such  tiling  is 
muttered  amongst  the  'pleaders  for  blind  obedience  upon 
vows  voluntarily  engaged  into,  for  that  purpose.     But  as  it 
is  acknowledged  by  themselves,  that  by  those  vows  they 
deprive  themselves  of  that  right  and  liberty  which  naturally 
belongs  unto  them,  as  unto  all  other  men,  wherein  they 
place  much  of  the  merit  of  them  ;  so  by  others  those  vows 
themselves,  with  all  the  pretended  brutish  obedience  that 
proceeds  from  them,    are   sufficiently  evidenced   to  be  a 
horrible  abomination,  and  such  as  make  a  ready  way  for 
the  perpetration  of  all  villanies  in  the  world,  to  which  pur- 
pose that  kind  of  obedience  hath  ]been  principally  made  use 
of.     But  these  things  are  extren^ely  fond ;  and  not  only,  as 
applied  unto  the  worship  of  Qod,  repugnant  to  the  gospel, 
but  €dso  in  themselves  to  the  law  of  our  creation,  and  that 
moral  dependance  on  God  which  is  indispensable  unto  ^ 
individuals  of  mankind.    We  fure  told  in  the  gospel,  that 
every  one  is  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ;  that 
whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin ;  that  we  are  not  to  be  (in 
such  things)  the  servants  of  men ;  that  other  men's  lead- 
ing of  us  amiss,  whoever  they  are,  will  not  excuse  us  ;  *  for 
if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch  ;* 
and  he  that  followeth,is  as  sure  to  perish  as  he  thaf  leadeth. 
The  next  guides  of  the  souls  and  consciences  of  men,  are 
doubtless  those  who  speak  nnto  them  in  the  name  of  Ood^ 
or  preachers  of  the  gospel.    Yet  are  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  frequently  warned  to  *  take  heed'  that  they  be  not 
deceived  by  any,  under  that  pretence,  but  diligently  exr 
amining  what  is   proposed  unto  them,    they  discern    in* 
themselves  what  is  good  and  evil.    Nor  doth  the  great 
apostle  himself  require   us  to  be  followers  of  him,  any 
farther  than  he  was  a  follower  of  Christ.    They  will  find 
small  relief,  who  at  the  last  day  shall  charge  their  sins  on 
the  commands  of  others,  whatever  hope  to   the  contrary 
they  are  put  into  by  our  author.     Neither  will  it  be  any  ex- 
cuse that  we  have  done  according  to  the  precepts  of  men,  if 
we  have  done  contrary  to  those  of  God.    Ejdiraim,  of  old» 
'  was  broken  in  judgment,  because  he  willingly *walked  after 
the  commandment:'  Hos.  v.  11.    Bat  would  not  his  obedi-  ' 
ance  hallow,  or  at  least  excuse  his  action  ?,  ^  And  would  not 
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Hht  authority  of  the  king  warrant  his  obedience  ?    t)r  <n«it 
^phraim  now  answer  for  the  sin,  and  not  he  oolly  thait  ith- 
'jposed  the  command  ?  Bat  it  si^Mia  that  #b^n  J4»rob<^lm  sfii- 
%ed,  who  at  that  time  had  this  goodly  creature  of  ^^  public 
conscience  in  keeping,  he  made  Israel  sin  also,  who  obeyed 
liim.    It  is  moreover  a  braye  attempt  to  assert  Aat  private 
men  with  respect  to  any  of  their  moral  actions,  are  not 
properly  'sui  juris,'  have  no  power  over  their  actions,  are 
%ot  to  be  directed  by  their  own  judgments,  or  determined 
%y  their  own  wills.    This  is  Circe's  rdd,  one  stroke  whereof 
'turned  men  into  hogs.    For  to  what  purpose  senre  their 
-understandings,  their  judgments,  their  wills,  if  not  to  guide 
imd  determine  them  in  their  actions  1     I  think  he  wbuld 
find  hard  work,  that  should  go  about  to  persuade  men  to  put 
out  their  own  eyes,  or  blind  themselves,  that  they  might 
*iiee  all  by  one  public  eye.    And  I  am  sure  it  is  no  leM  un- 
reasonable, to  desire  them  to  reject  their  own  wills,  under- 
atandings,  and  judgments,  to  be  led  and  determined  by  a 
public  conscience ;  considering  especially  that  that  public 
conscience  itself  is  a  mere  '  tragelaphus/  which  neter  had 
vxistenoe  in  '  reram  natura.'  Besides,  suppose  men  should 
be  willing  to  accept  of  this  condition  of  renouncing  their 
own  understandings  and  judgments,  from  being  their  guides 
as  to  their  moral  actions ;  I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  indeed 
they  are  not  able  so  to  do.    Men's  understandings,  and  their 
consciences,  are  placed  in  them  by  him  who  made  them,  to 
rule  in  them  and  over  their  actions  in  his  name,  and  with  re- 
spect unto  their  dependence  on  him.   And  let  men  endeavour 
it  whilst  they  please,  they  shall  never  be  able  utterly  to  cast 
oflf  this  yoke  of  God,  and  destroy  this  order  of  things,  which 
is  by  him  inlaid  in  the  principles  of  all  rational  beings.    Men, 
whilst  they  are  men,  in  things  that  have  a  moral  good  or  evil 
in  them  or  adhering  to  them,  must  be  guided  and  determined 
by  their  own  understandings  whether  they  will  or  no.     And 
if  by  any  means,  they  stifle  the  actings  of  them  at  present, 
they  will  not  avoid  that  judgment,  which, according  to  them, 
shall  pass  upon  them  at  the  last  day.    But  these  things  may 
elsewhere  be  farther  pursued.     In  the  mean  time  the  reader 
may  take  this  case  as  it  is  determined  by  the  learned  prelate 
before  mentioned,  in  his  dialogue  about  subjection  and  obe- 
dience against  the  Papists,  whose  words  are  as  follow.    Part 
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iii.  p.  297.  '  PMland.  If  the  prince  estabUsh  any  xeligioo, 
wbate¥^  it  be,  you  must  by  yoor  oath  obey  it.  Theofk. 
We  must  not  rdiel  and  take  arms  against  the  prince ;  but 
with  reverence  and  humility  serve  God  before  the  prince, 
and  that  is  nothing  against  our  oath.  Philand.  Then  is 
not  the  prince  supreme.  Theoph,  Why  so?  Philand. 
Yourselves  are  superior,  when  you  serve  whom  you  list« 
Theoph.  As  though  to  serve  God  according  to  his  will, 
were  to  serve  whom  we  list,  and  not  whom  princes  and  aU 
others  ought  to  serve.  Philand.  But  you  will  be  judges, 
when  .God  is  well  served,  and  when  not.  Th&yph.  If  you 
can  excuse  us  before  God  when  you  mislead  us,  we  will 
serve  him  as  you  shall  appoint  us ;  otherwise,  if  eveiy  man 
shall  answer  for  himself,  good  reason  he  be  master  of  his 
own  conscience,  in  that  which  4oucheth  him  so  near,  and 
no  man  shall  excuse  him  for.  Philand.  This  is  to  make 
every  man  supr-eme  judge  of  religion.  Theoph.  The  poorest 
wretch  that  is  may  be  supreme  governor  of  his  own  heart; 
princes  rule  the  public  and  external  actions  of  their  cpua- 
tries, but  not  the  consciences  of  men.'.  This  in  his  days 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England;  and  as  was 
observed  before,  no  person  who  then  lived  in  it,  knew  better 
what  was  so. 

The  sole  inquiry  remaining  is.  Whether  the  magistrate, 
having  established  such  a  religion,  as  is  idolatrous  or  supei^ 
stitious,  may  justly  and  lawfully  punish  f^nd  destroy  his  sub- 
jects, for  th^ir  noncqmpliance  therewithal  ?  This  is  that, 
which,  if  I  understand  him,  our  author  would  give  counte- 
nance unto;  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  all  Christians, 
yea,  of  common  sense  itself.  For  whereas  he  interweaves  his 
discourse  with  suppositions,  that  men  may  mistake  in  re- 
ligion, and  abuse  it;  all  such  interpositions  are  purely  so- 
phistical, seeing  the  case  proposed  to  resolution,  which 
ought  in  the  whole  to  be  precisely  attended  unto,  is  about 
the  refusal  to  observe  and  practise  a  religion  idolatrous  or 
superstitious.  Of  the  like  nature  is  that  argument,  which 
alone  he  makes  use  of  here  and  elsewhere,  to  justify  his 
principles  ;  namely,  the  necessity  of  government;  and  how 
much  better  the  worst  government  is,  and  the  most  depraved 
in  its  administration,  than  anarchy  or  confusion.  For  as 
tiiis  by  all  maidiind  is  unquestioned;  so  I  do  not  think  tbiNV 
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is  any  one  among  them,  who  can  tell  how  to  line  this  cofH 
cession  to  our  author's  purpose.  Doth  it  follow,  that  he* 
cause  magistrates  cannot  justly  nor  righteously  prescribe 
an  idolatrous  religion,  and  compel  their  subjects  to  the  pro- 
fession and  obedience  of  it ;  and  because  the  subjects  cannot, 
nor  ought  to  yield  obedience  therein,  because  of  the  ante- 
cedent and  superior  power  of  God  over  them :  that  there- 
fore anarchy  or  confusion  must  be  preferred  before  such  an 
administration  of  government?  Let  the  magistrate  comr 
mand  what  he  will  in  religion,  yet  whilst  he  attends  unto 
the  ends  of  all  civil  government,  that  government  must 
needs  be  every  way  better  than  none ;  and  is  by  private 
Christians  to  be  borne  with,  and  submitted  unto,  until  God  in 
his  providence  shall  provide  relief.  The  primitive  Christians 
lived  some  ages  in  the  condition  described ;  refusing  to  ob- 
serve the  religion  required  by  law;  and  exercising  themr 
selves  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  was  strictly  forbidden. 
And  yet  neither  anarchy,  nor  confusion,  nor  any  disturbance 
of  public  tranquillity  did  ensue  thereon.  So  did  the  Protes- 
tants here  in  England  in  the  days  of  queen  Maryi  andsome 
time  before.  The  argument,  which  he  endeavours  in  these 
discourses  to  give  an  answer  unto,  is  only  of  this  importance : 
If  the  supreme  magistrate  may  command  what  religion  he 
pleaseth,  and  enact  the  observation  of  it  under  destructive 
penalties ;  whereas  the  greatest  part  of  magistrates  in  the 
world  will  and  do  prescribe  such  religions  and  ways  of  di- 
vine worship,  as  are  idolatrous  or  superstitious,  which  their 
subjects  are  indispensably  bound  in  conscience  not  to  com- 
ply withal;  then  is  the  magistrate  justified  in  the  punishing 
of  men  for  their  serving  of  God  as  they  ought ;  and  they  may 
suffer  as  evil  doers,  in  what  they  suffer  as  Christians.  This, 
all  the  world  over,  will  justify  them  that  are  uppermost,  and 
have  power  in  their  hands  (on  no  other  ground,  but  because 
they  are  so,  and  have  so),  in  their  oppressions  and  destruc- 
tions of  them,  that  being  under  them  in  civil  respects,  do 
dissent  from  them  in  things  religious.  Now  whether  this 
be  according  to  the  mind  of  God  or  no,  is  left  unto  the 
judgment  of  all  indifferent  men.  We  have,  I  confess,  I  know 
not  how  many  expressions  interposed  in  this  discourse,  as 
was  observed,  about  sedition,  troubling  of  public  peace, 
men  being  turbulent  against,  prescribed  rules  of  worship. 
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-whereof  if  he  pretend,  tha(  every  peaceable  dissenter  and 
dissent  from  what  is  publicly  established  in  religious  wor-* 
ship,  are  guilty,  he  is  a  pleasant  man  in  a  disputation;  and, 
if  he  do  any  thing,  he  determines  his  case  proposed  on  the 
part  of  compliance  with  idolatrous  and  superstitious  wor- 
ship.    If  he  do  not  so,  the  mention  of  them  in  this  place  is 
yery  importune  and  unseasonable.    All  men  acknowledge, 
that  such  miscarriages  and  practices  may  be  justly  coerced- 
and  punished.     But  what  is  this  to  a  bare  refusal  to  comply 
in  any  idolatrous  worship,  and  a  peaceable  practice  of  what 
God  doth  require,  as  that  which  he  will  accept  and  own? 
But  our  author  proceeds  to  find  out  many  pretences,  on 
the  account  whereof,  persons  whom  he  acknowledgeth  to 
be  innocent  and  guiltless,  may  be  punished.     And  though 
their '  apprehensions  in  religion  be  not,'  as  he  saith,  *  so  much  - 
their  crime,  as  their  infelicity,  yet  there  is  no  remedy,  but  it; 
must  expose  them  to  the  public  rods  and  axes  ;Vp.  219.    I 
have  heard  of  some  wise  and  righteous  princes,  who  have, 
affirmed,  that  they  had  rather  let  twenty  guilty  persons  go- 
free,  than  punish  or  destroy  one  that  is  innocent.    Thi8< 
seems  to  render  them  more  like  him,  whose  vicegerents  i 
they  are,  than  to  seek  out  colourable  reasons  for  the  pu<*i 
ntshment  of  them,  whom  they  know  to  be  innocent;  which 
course  is  here  suggested  unto  them.     Such  advice  might' 
be  welcome    to    him,    whom    men    called    v^Xov    aK/icN^i 
ire<l>vpafdvoVf    ^clay  mingled    uid    leavened  with    blood  ;^ 
others  no  doubt  will  abhor  it,  and  detest  it.     But  what 
spirit  of  meekness  and  mercy  our  author  is  acted  by,  he 
discovereth  in  the  dose  of  this  chapter,  p.  223.  for,  saith,  he,: 
'it  is  easily  imaginable  how  an  honest  and  well-meaning 
man  may,  through  mere  ignorance,  fall  into  such  errors, 
which,  though  God  will  pardon,  yet  governors  must  punish. 
His  integrity  may  expiate  the  crime,  but  cannot  prevent  the« 
mischief  of  his  error.    Nay,  so  easy  is  it  for  man  to  deserve^ 
to  be  punished  for  their  consciences,  that  there  is  no  nation 
in  the  world,  in  which  (were  government  rightly  understood; 
and  duly  managed)  mistakes  and  abuses  of  religion  would 
not  supply  the  galleys  vrith  vaistly  greater  numbers,  thtuk 
villany.'    There  is  i\o  doubts  hut  Uiat  if  Phaeton  get  iota 
the  chariot  of  the;sun,  the  world  will  be  soffiQientlyfired.^ 
And  if  Qveiy  .Absalom  who  thinks  :he:  tmderstands  goverorf 
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itMdtkedMEnBaeeaoitofit^lKttartkM  its 
were  cntarooray  there  wovU  be  hstoc 
smotig  ■Makind.  But  Uowd  be  God,  iHki  io 
fiecci,  hfttk  disposed  it  into  wmA  hands,  ss  mder  y 
those  who  desire  to  fear  and  serve  him  acwadiing  to  hia  viU, 
yet  enjoy  a  BMire  tolerable  coodition  than  sach  advcr- 
are  pleased  withal.  That  honest  and  wcU-mraiiing 
feHiag  into  errors  abont  the  worship  of  God,  thraagk 
Aeir  own  ignorsnee,  wherein  their  '  integrity  ssny  expiate 
dbair  crime ;  mast  be  panidied,  mast  not  be  pnidoiied  f 
looks,  methinks,  with  an  appearance  of  more  seicrity  than 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  worid  shonld  be  govcined  by; 
seeing  one  end  of  his  institating  and  appointing  goircmasent 
assong  men,  is,  to  represent  himself  in  his  power,  goodness, 
and  wisdom  anto  thenu  And  he  that  shsll  oonjoin  artofhcr 
assertion  of  oor  author,  namely,  that  it  is  'better  and  morer 
dig^le  to  tolerate  debancheries  and  innnoralitiea  in  conreiv 
sation,  than  liberty  of  conscience  for  men.  to  worship  God 
according  to  those  apprehensions  which  they  hare  of  his 
wiU;'  with  the  close  of  this  chapter,  *  that  it  is  so  easy  for 
men  to  desenre  to  be  punished  for  thei^  consciences,  that 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  in  which,  were  government 
rightly  understood,  and  duly  managed,  mistakes  and  abuses 
of  religion  would  not  supply  the  galleys  with  vastly  greater 
numbers,  than  villany;'  will  easily  judge  with  what  spirit, 
ftom  what  principles,  and  with  what  design,  this  whole  dis- 
course was  composed. 

But  I  find  myself,  utterly  besides  and  beyond  my  inten* 
tion,  engaged  in  particular  controversies  :  and  finding  by 
the  prospect  I  have  taken  of  what  remains  in  the  treatise 
under  consideration ;  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  and  im- 
portance, with  what  is  past,  and  a  full  continuation  of  those 
opprobrious  reproaches  of  them  whom  he  opposeth ;  and 
open  discoveries  of  earnest  desires  after  their  trouble  and 
ruin,  which  we  have  now  sufficiently  been  inured  unto  ;  I 
shall  choose  rather  here  to  break  off  this  discourse,  than 
farther  to  pursue  the  ventilation  of  those  differences,  wherein 
I  shall  not  willingly,  or  of  choice,  at  any  time  engage.  Besides, 
what  is  in  the  whole  discourse  of  especial  and  particular 
controversy,  may  be  better  handled  apart  by  itself:  as  pro- 
bably ere  long  it  will  be ;  if  this  new  representation  of  old 
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pi^t^n«es,,  quickened  by  inTectiveB,  and  improved  beyond  all 
bQUftda  aqd  mea^ufeB,  foni^eFly  fixed  or  given  unto  them,  b« 
judged  to.  deBeiT,&  a  particular  conBlderatton.  In  the  mean, 
timje  this  aut^r  is  ii^ore  coi^ceToed  than  I,  to  coiuide^ 
vbeth/er  those  bold  iucur^ioas,,  ^hat  b^  twth  made  upon  the 
a^fi^nt  bouodarieB  and  rules  ofreligion,  and  the  consciences^ 
of  m^  i  those  cootemptuoua  reyilioga  of  his  adversaries 
ir^i^  be  hatb  almost  filled  th^  pages  of  his  book  withal  j 
tJ^Qse  discoyenes  he  hath  made  o^  the  want  of  a  due  senses 
9f  th¥  weakpesBes  and  infirmities  of  men,  which  himself 
ynnU  ^ot  i  and  of  f^ei^ce,  in^placable,  sanguinary  thought^ 
agata«t  tbeni,  vyho  ^pp^  to  ^e  judgment-seat  of  Qod,  thal| 
tbf^  do  not  in  any  tt^"g  dissent  fro^  him  or  other^,  bu( 
out  of  a  Teyereace  of  the  authority  of  God,  and  for  fear  of 
pfQTpking  hia  boly  o^^jestyi  his  incompassionate  insulting 
OT^r  men  in  distresses  and  sufferings,  will  add  to  the  comfort 
of  that  accoi^4t>  whicb  be  int)st  shortly  make  h^fo;^  hi^ 
\mi  and  ours. 

To  close  up  this  discourfie ;  the  principal  design  of  th^ 
^eatise  thtts  far  surveyed,  is  to  persuade  or  sedQce  sovereign 
princes  or  supreme  magistrates  unto  two  evils,  that  are  in- 
deed inseparable,  and  equally  pernicious  to  themselves  and 
others.  The  one  of  these  is,  to  invade  or  usurp  the  throne 
of  God ;  and  the  other,  to  behave  themselves  therein  unlike 
him.  And  where  the  one  leads  the  way,  the  other  will 
assuredly  follow.  The  empire  over  religion,  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  (nen  in  the  worship  of  God,  hath  hitherto 
been  esteemed  to  belong  unto  God  alone,  to  be  a  peculiar 
jewel  in  his  glorious  diadem.  Neither  can  it  spring  from 
any  other  fountain  but  absolute  and  infinite  supremacy, 
such  as  belongs  to  him,  as  be  hath  alone,  who  is  the  first 
cause  and  last  end  of  all.  All  attempts  to  educe  it  from,  or 
to  resolve  it  into,  any  other  principle  are  vain,  and  will  prove 
abortive.  But  here  the  soiia  of  men  are  enticed  to  say  with 
him  of  old,  '  We  wiU  ascend  into  heaven  ;  we  will  exalt  our 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God  j  we  will  sit  upon  the  mount 
of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north;  we  will  as- 
cend above  the  heights  of  the  clouds;  we  wi!l  be  like  the 
Most  High.'  For  wberein  can  this  be  effected  ?  What  lad- 
ders have  men  to  climb  personally  into  heaven  ?  And  who 
shall  attend  tbem  in  their  attempt?     It  is  an  assuming  of  f 
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(touinioD  OTer  the  souU  and  conscieaoes  of  meo  in  the  wiof* 
sfaip  of  Qod,  wherein  and  whereby  this  may  he  pretended, 
end  therein  alone.  And  all  this  descripUon  of  the  inra- 
■ioa  of  the  throne  of  Ood,  whence  he,  who  did  bo,  ia  conf 
pared  to  Lncifer^  who  sought  supremacy  in  hearen;  i«  bnt 
the  Betting  up  of  his  power  in  and  over  the  church  in  its 
worship,  which  was  performed  in  the  temple,  the  moant 
of  the  congregation,  and  in  Zion,  on  the  north  of  the  city 
of  Jerasalem;  Isa.  xir.  This  now  priBces  are  persuaded 
onto:  and  can  scarce  escape  without  reproaches,  where 
tiiey  refuse  or  omit  the  attempting  of  it.  Suppose  ihey  be 
prevailed  with,  to  run  the  hazard  and  adventure  of  such  an 
iindertaking ;  what  is  it  that  they  are  thereon  persuaded 
^ato?  How  are  they  directed  to  behave  themselves  after 
they  have  assumed  a  likeness  unto  the  Most  High,  and  exalted 
th^Qselves  to  his  throne?  Plainly  that  which  is  now  ex- 
pected from  them,  is  nothing  but  wrath,  furj',  iniligiiatioD, 
persecution,  destructions,  banisfamente,  ruin  of  the  peraons 
and  families  of  men  innocent,  peaceable,  fearing  God,  and 
useful  in  their  several  stations,  to  satiafy  their  own  wills,  or 
to  serve  the  interests  of  other  men.  Is  this  to  act  like  Qod, 
whose  power  and  authority  they  have  assumed,  or  like  to 
his  greatest  adversary  ?  Doth  God  deal  thus  in  this  world, 
in  his  rule  over  the  souls  of  meni  Or  is  not  this  that 
which  IB  set  out  in  the  fable  of  Phaeton,  that  he,  who  takes 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  will  cast  the  whole  world  into  a  com- 
bustion'? So  he,  who  of  old  is  supposed  to  have  affected 
the  throne  of  God,  hath  ever  since  acted  that  cruelty  to  his 
power,  which  manifests  what  was  his  design  therein,  and 
what  would  have  been  the  end  of  his  coveted  sovereignty. 
And  whoever  at  any  time  shall  take  to  himself  that  power 
that  is  peculiar  to  God,  will  find  himself  left  in  the  exercise 
of  it,  to  act  utterly  unlike  him,  yea,  contrary  unto  him. 
Power,  they  say,  is  a  liquor,  that  let  it  be  put  into  what 
vessel  you  will,  it  is  ready  to  overBow :  and  as  useful  as  it 
is,  as  nothing  is  more  to  mankind  in  this  world,  yet  when  it 
is  not  accompanied  with  a  due  proportion  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  it  is  troublesome  if  not  pernicious  to  them  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  power  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his  so- 
vereignty absolute :  but  the  whole  exercise  of  those  glorious 
dreadful  properties  of  his  nature,  is  regulated  by  wisdom 
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aiftd  goodness,  no  less  infinite  than  themselves.  And  as  he 
hath  all  power  over  the  souls  and  conscienc.es  of  men  ;  so 
he  exercises  it  with  that  goodness^  grace,  clemency,  patience/ 
and  forbearance,  which  I  hope  we  are  all  sensible  of.  If 
there  be  any  like  him,  equal  unto  him  in  these  things,  I  wfU 
readily  submit  the  whole  of  my  religion  and  conscience  unto 
him,  without  the  least  hesitation.*  And  if  God,  in  his  do- 
minion and  rule  over  the*  souls  and  consciences  of  men,  do 
exercise  all  patience,  benignity,  long-suffering,  and  mercy; 
'  for  it  is  his  compassion  that  we  are  not  consumed  ;'  dqth 
he  not  declare,  that  none  is  meet  to  be  intrusted  with  that 
power  and  rule,  but  they,  who  have  those  things  like  him- 
self: at  least,  that  in  what  they  are  or  may  be  concerned  in 
it,  they  express,  and  endeavour  to  answer  his  Example?  In* 
deed,  sovereign  princes  and  supreme  magistrates  are  Godfa 
vicegerents,  and  are  called  gods  on  the  earth ;  to  represent 
his  power  and  authority  unto' men  in  government,  witl^n 
the  bounds  prefixed  by  himself  unto  tham,  which  are  thei 
most  extensive  that  the  nature  of  things  is  capable  of;  and 
in  so  doing,  to  conform  themselves  and  their  actings  to  hifn 
and  his,  as  he  is  the  great  monarch,  the  prototype  of  all 
rule  and  the  exercise  of  it,  in  justice,  goodness,  clemency, 
and  benignity ;  that  so  the  whole  of  what  they  do  may. tend 
to  the  relief,  comfort,  refreshment,  and  satisfaction  of  man* 
kind,  walking  in  the  ways  of  peace  and  innocency,  in  answer 
unto  the  ends  of  their  rule,  is  their  duty,  their  honour,  and 
their  safety.  And  to  this  end,  doth  God  usually  and  ordi- 
narily furnish  them  with  a  due  proportion  of  wisdom  and 
miderstanding :  for  they  also  are  of  God ;  he  gives  them  an 
understanding  suited  and  commensurate  to  their  work ;  that 
what  they  have  to  do,  shall  not  ordinarily  be  too  hard  for 
them:  nor  shall  they  be  tempted  to  mistakes  and  miscar- 
riages from  the  work  they  u-e  employed  about,  which  he 
hath  made  to  be  their  own.  But  if  any  of  them  shall  once 
begin  to  exceed  their  bounds, -to  invade  his  throne,  and  tp 
take  to  themselves  the  rule  of  any  province,  belonging  p^ 
culiarly  and  solely  to  the  kingdom' of  heaven;  therein; a 
conformity  unto  God  in  their  actings  is  not  to  be  expected^ 
For  be  they  never  so  amply!  fnrnished  with  all  abilities  qf 
mind  and  seal  for  the  work,  and  those,  duties  which  are  their 
own,  which  are  proper  unto  them;  yel  tlyey  are  not  impaUa 
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of  Uf  ndi  Biorai  ot  witfiom  and  fg^QJwtmk  M  rtwiM  fttt. 
Ikem  for  tbo  woriL  of  God»  ikmt  which  ptcdfady  bekMigs  te 
Ilk  aMdK>rity  and  power.  Bu  power io  iafinke;  tie  anibo- 
lity  U  abeolate;  eo  are  hit  wiadom*  goodnesa^  and  pali^iice*. 
Tkas  he  ralee  religioD,  the  ioqU  and  eoiNmeacea  of  B«e«. 
And  when  priDcea  partake  ia  these  thkigs.  iafiiiite  power^ 
infinite^  wisdom,  and  iofiiute  foodneM^  they  inay  aaawme 
Ae  same  mle  and  act  like  him.  Bat  to  pretend  an  interest 
m  the  one  and  not  in  the  Qther»  will  set  them  in  the  gieatcsi 
opposition  to  him.  Those,  theiefoffew  who  can  prerail  with 
magistrates  to  take  the  power  of  God  orer  religion,  and  the 
aonb  of  men  in  their  observance  of  i^  need  nevor  fear  lha| 
when  they  have  so  done,  they  will  imitate  him  in  hia  pa^ 
lience,  clemency,  meekness,  forbeaiance,  and  henignity; 
for  they  are  no  way  capable  of  theae  thinga  in  a  dne  propoiv 
lion  to  that  power,  which  is  not  their  own ;  howoTer  they 
may  be  eminently  furnished  for  that  adnch  ia  so.  Thns 
have  we  known  princes  (such  as  Trsjan,  Adrian,  Jnlian  of 
idd),  whilst  they  kept  themselTea  to  their  proper  sphere, 
ordering  and  disposing  the  affiurs  of  thia  worid,  and  all 
things  belonging  to  pablic  peace,  tramfuillity,  and  welfkre, 
to  have  been  renowned  for  tbeir  righteousness,  moderation, 
and  clemency,  and  thereby  made  dear  to  mankind ;  who, 
when  they  hare  fiedlen  into  the  excess  of  assuming  divine 
power  over  the  consciences  of  men  and  the  worship  of  Crod, 
have  left  behind  them  such  footsteps  and  remembrances  of 
rage,  cruelty,  and  blood  in  the  world,  as  make  them  justly 
abhorred  to  all  generations.  This  alone  is  the  s^t  and 
posture,  wherein  the  powers  of  the  earth  are  delighted  with 
the  sighs  and  groans  of  innocent  persons,  with  the  fears  and 
dread  of  them  that  are  and  would  be  at  peace ;  with  the 
punishment  of  their  obedient  subjects ;  and  the  binding  of 
those  hands  of  industry,  which  would  willingly  employ 
themselves  for  the  public  good  and  welfare.  Take  this 
occasion  out  of  the  way,  and  there  is  nothing  that  should 
provoke  sovereign  magistrates  to  any  thing  that  is  grievous, 
irksome,  or  troublesome  to  men  peaceable  and  innocent; 
nothing  that  should  hinder  their  subjects  from  seeing  the 
presence  of  God  with  them  in  their  rule,  and  his  image  upon 
them  in  their  authority,  causing  them  to  delight  in  the 
thoughts  of  them,  and  to  pray  continually  for  their  con- 
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tiMftace  and  piosp«vity.  I4  may  be  Bone  may  be  pleaaaA 
fer  a  season  wHb  aeyeritiea  against  dissentecs,  such  as  coiu* 
eeming  whom  we  discGerse ;  who  fietkely  sepposc  their  Ihf* 
terest  to  lie  therein^  It  may  be  they  may  thiijc  meet,  rather 
tahare  aU  '  debaucheries  of  life  and  conversation  tolerated/ 
than  liberty  for  peaceable  men  to  worship  God^  according  to 
their  light  and  persuasion  of  his  mind  and  wiU ;  as  the  mid- 
litade  was  pleased  of  old  with  the  cry  of, '  release  Barrabas^ 
and  let  Jesus  be  orucified ;'  magistrates  themselves  will  al 
length  perceive,  how  little  they  are  beholden  to  any,  who 
importunately  suggest  unto  them  fierce  and  sanguinary 
counsels  in. these  matters.  It  is  a  saying  of  Maximilian 
the  emperor,  celebrated  in  many  authors ;  '  Nullum/  said 
he, '  enormius  peccatum  dari  potest,  quam  in  conscientias 
imperium  exercere  velle.  Qui  enim  conscientiis  imperare 
volnnt>  ii  arcem  cceli  invadunt,  et  plerumque  terrse  posses*^ 
aionem  perdunt/  Magistrates  need  not  fear,  but  that  tlie 
open  wid^edness  and  bloody  crimes. of  men,  will  supply 
them  with  objects  to  be  examples  and  testimonies  of  their 
justice  and  severity*  And  methinks  it  should  not  be  judged 
an  unequal  petition  by  tkem,  who  rule  in  the  stead  and  fear 
of  God,  that  those  who  are  innocent  in  their  lives,  useful  in 
their  callings  and  occasions,  peaceable  in  the  Lord»  might 
not  be  exposed  to  trouble,  only  because  they  design  and 
endeavour,  according  to  their  light,  which  they  are  invinci^ 
bly  persuaded  to  be  from  God  himself,  to  take  care,  that 
they  perish  not  eternally.  However  I  know,  I  can  mind 
diem  of  advice,  which  is  ten  thousand  times  more  their  in* 
terest.  to  attend  unto,  than  to  any  that  is  tendered  in  the 
treatise  we  have  had  under. consideration,  and  it  is  that 
given  by  a  kiog,  unto  those  that  should  partake  of  the  like 
royal  authority  with  himself;  Fsal.  ii.  10--rl3.  ^  Be  wise 
now  therefore,  O  ye  kings ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling* 
Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way^ 
when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little ;  blessed  are  all  they 
that  put  their  trust  in  him.'  And  he  who  can  inform  me^ 
how  they  can  render  fliemselves  more  like  unto  God,  moiy 
acceptable  unto  him,  and  more  the  eonoem  and  delight  of 
maakind,  than  by  relieving  peaceable  and  innocent  persons 
fipom  their  feaie>  cares,  and  solicitousness  about  msdesarved 
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\,  or  from  the  suffering  of  rach  thingt,  which  no  moital 
Ban  can  convince  them  that  they  haye  merited  to  underg^o 
w  Buffer;  he  shall  have  my  thanks  for  his  discovery. 

And  what  is  it  that  we  treat  about?    What  is  it,  diat 
a  little  truce  and  peace  is  desired  unto,  and  pleaded  for? 
What  are  the  concerns  of  public  good  therein  ?    Let  a  little 
sedate  consideration  be  exercised  about  these  things,  and  the 
causelessness  of  all  the  wrath  we  have  been  conversing  withal 
I  will  quickly  appear.     That  there  is  a  sad  degeneracy  of 
Christianity  in  the  world,  amongst  the  professors  of  Chria- 
tian  religion,  from  the  rule,  spirit,  worship,  and  conFeraation 
of  the  first  Christians,  who  in  all  things  observed  and  ex- 
pressed the  nature,  virtue,  and  power  of  the  gospel^  all  must 
acknowledge,  and  many  do  complain.    Whatever  of  this 
kind  comes  to  pass,  and  by  what  means  soever,  it  is  the  in- 
terest and  design  of  them,  who  are  present  gainers  by  it  in 
the  world,  to  keep  all  things  in  the  posture,  that  yields 
them  their  advantage.    Hence  upon  every  appearance  of  an 
alteration,  or  apprehension  that  any  will  desert  the  ways  of 
worship  wherein  they  have  been  engaged*  they  are  cast  into 
a  storm  of  passion  and  outrage,  like  Demetrius  and  the  rest 
of  the  silversmiths,  pretending  divisions,  present  settlement, 
ancient  veneration,  and  the  like ;  when  their  gain  and  ad- 
vantage, whether  known  or  unknown  to  themselves,  is  that, 
which  both  iniluenceth  them  with  such  a  frame  of  spirit, 
and  animates  them  to  actings  suitable  thereunto.     Thus  in 
the  ages  past  there  was  so  great  and  universal  an  apostacy, 
long  before  foretold,  overspreading  Christianity,  that  by  in- 
numerable sober  persons  it  was  judged  intolerable:    and 
that,  if  men  had  any  regard  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  their 
own  freedom  in  the  world,  or  everlasting  blessedness,  there 
was  a  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
profession  of  Christian  religion  unto  some  nearer  conformity 
to  the  primitive  times  and  pattern.    Into  this  design  sundry 
kings,   princes,   and  whole  nations   engaged  themselves, 
namely,  what  lay  in  them,  and  according  to  the  sentiments 
of  truth  they  had  received,  to  reduce  religion  unto  its  pris- 
^ne  glory.     What  wrath,  clamours,  fuiy,  indignation,  re- 
venge, malice,  this  occasioned  in  them  whose  subsistence, 
wealth,  advantages,  honour,  and  reputation,  all  lay  in  pre- 
serving things  in  their  state  of  defection  and  apostacy,  ia 
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known  to  all  the  world.  Hence  therefore  arose  bloody  per«r 
secutions  in  all,  and  fierce  wars  in  many  nations,  where  this 
thing  was  attempted ;  stirred  up  by  the  craft  and  cruelty  of 
them  who  had  mastered  and  managed  the  former  declen- 
sions  of  religion  to  their  own  use  and  advantage.  The  guilt 
of  which  mischiefs  and  miseries  unto  mankind,  is  by  a  late 
writer  amongst  ourselves,  contrary  to  all  the  monuments  of 
times  past,  and  confessions  of  the  adversaries  themselves, 
endeavoured  to  be  cast  on  the  reformers.  However,  a  work 
of  reformation  was  carried  on  in  the  world,  and  succeeded 
in  many  places  :  in  none  more  eminently,  than  in  this  nation 
wherein  we  live.  That  the  end  aimed  at,  which  was  pro- 
fessedly the  reduction  of  religion  to  its  ancient  beauty  and 
glory  in  truth  and  worship,  is  attained  amongst  us,  some 
perhaps  do  judge,  and  absolutely  acquiesce  therein  :  and 
for  my  part  I  wish  we  had  more  did  so.  For,  be  it  spoken, 
as  I  hope,  without  ofience  on  the  part  of  others,  so  without 
fear  of  giving  it,  or  having  it  taken,' on  my  own;  there  are 
among  many,  such  evident  declensions  from  the  first  esta* 
blished  reformation,  towards  the  old  or  a  new,  and  it  may 
be  worse  apostacy;  such  an  apparent  weariness  of  the  prior 
cipal  doctrines  and  practices,  which  enlivened  the  reformat 
tion ;  as  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  at,  and  vrherewith  many 
are  ofiended.  For  although  I  do  own  a  dissent  from  some 
present  establishments  in  the  church  of  England,  yet  I  hai^ 
that  honour  for  the  first  reformers  of  it,  and  reformation  i^ 
self;  that  love  to  the  truth  declared  and  established  in  it; 
that  respect  to  the  work  and  grace  of  Ood,  in  the  conversion 
of  the  souls  of  thousands  by  the  ministry  of  the  word  in 
these  nations ;  that  I  cannot  but  grieve  continually  to  see 
the  acknowledged  doctrines  of  it  deserted,  its  ancient  prin>- 
ciptes  and  practices  derided,  its  pristine  zeal  despised  by 
some  who  make  advantage  of  its  outward  constitution  ;  io- 
heriting  the  profits,  emoluments,  and  wealth  which  the 
bounty  of  our  kings  have  endowed  it  withal;  but  not  its 
spirit,  its  love,  its  steadfastness  in  owning  the  Protestant 
truth  and  cause.  But  to  return ;  for  these  things  may  bet- 
ter elsewhere  be  complained  of,  seeing  they  relate  only  t9 
particular  persons.  That  what  is  done  in  reformation  be 
established ;  that  any  farther  public  work  of  the  same  nature 
attempted;  or  the  retrievement  of  what  is  4one  to  its  ori^oai 
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and  estate,  belongs  to  the  deieramistioii  of  Ae 
•npreiM  unagistmte,  and  to  that  dlonie.  Pmate  penom 
lia^e  no  call,  no-i^artant  to  attempt  any  Aiog  noito  thoec 
purposes.  However  many  there  are,  who  dislike  some  ^ao- 
ctesiastical  constitutions  and  modes  of  outward  wonAiip, 
which  have  been  the  matter  of  gpreat  contests  from  the  first 
reformation :  but  much  more  dislike  the  degeneracy  Seom 
the  spirit,  way,  and  principles  of  the  first  reformers  before 
mentioned,  which  in  some  at  present  they  apprehend.  And 
therefore  though  many  seem  to  be  at  a  great  distanoe  from 
the  present  established  forms  of  the  churcih  of  Eogland ; 
yet  certainly  all  who  are  humble  and  peaceable,  when  4hey 
shall  see  the  ministry  of  the  church,  as  in  former  days  in 
some  measure,  acted  rightly  and  zealously  towards  the 
known  ends  of  it,  and  such  as  are  undeniably  by  all  acr 
knowledged,  namely,  the  conviction  of  the  world,  the  eon* 
version  of  souls,  and  edification  of  them  (hat  do  betieve ; 
and  the  discipline  of  it  exercised,  in  a  conformity  at  least 
to  the  rule  of  the  discipline  of  the  secular  powers  of  the 
earth, '  not  to  be  a  terror  to  the  good,  but  to  them  that  do 
evil;'  and  in  these  things  a  demonstration <>f  the  meekness, 
humility,  patience,  forbearance,  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness, mistakes,  errings,  and  wanderings  of  others,  whidi 
the  gospel  doth  as  plainly  and  evidently  require  of  us,  as  it 
doth,  that  we  should  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  will  continu- 
ally pray  for  its  prosperity,  though  they  cannot  themselves 
join  with  it  in  sundry  of  its  practices  and  ways.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  say,  such  persons  as  these,  in  themselves  ^nd 
for  their  own  concerns,  do  think  it  their  duty,  not  absolutely 
to  take  up  in  what  hath  been  attained  amongst  us ;  much 
less  in  what  many  are  degenerated  into ;  but  to  endeavour 
the  reduction  of  their  practice  in  the  worship  of  God,  to 
what  was  first  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  as  being  per- 
euaded,  that  he  requires  it  of  them;  and  being  convinced, 
that  in  the  unspeakable  variety  that  is  in  human  constitu- 
tions, rest  unto  their  souls  and  consciences  is  not  otherwise 
to  be  obtained.  And  if  at  the  same  time  they  endeavour 
not  to  reduce  the  manner  and  course  of  their  conversation 
to  the  same  rule  and  example,  by  which  they  would  have 
their  worship  of  God  regulated;  they  are  hypocrites.  Short 
enough,  no  -doubt,  they  come  in  both  of  perfection;  but 
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both  they  pirofess  te  aim  eqfually  at.  . A^nd  rhereiii  m1<uie  cob 
their  consciences  l&nd  rest  and  peace,  in  tthe  doctrine  of 
faith,  consented  on  in  the  first  rdfounation,  aiid  declared  in 
the  allowed  inrritings^of  the  oharch  of  England,  they  agree 
with  others;  and  wish  with  all  their  hearts  they  had  more  to 
agree  withal.  Only  they  cannot  come  np  to  the  practice  of 
fiome  things  in  the  worship  of  God^  which  being  confessedly 
of  human  prescription,  their  obedience  in  them  would  lie  in 
a  perfect  contradiction  to  their  principal  design  before 
jnentioned.  For  those  things  being  chosen  .out  ^om  a 
great  multitude  of  things  of  the  same  nature,  invented  by 
by  those  whose  authority  was  rejected  in  the  first  reforma- 
tion, or  reduction  of  religion  from  its  catholic  apostaoy^ 
they  suppose,  cannot  justly  be  imposed  on  them;  they  are 
sure,  cannot  be  honestly  "received  by  them,  whilst  they  de- 
sign to  reduce  themselves  unto  the  primitive  rules  and  eMr 
amples  of  obedience.  In  this  design  they  profess  them- 
selves  ready  to  be 'ruled  by,  and  to  yields  subjection  untq, 
any  truth  or  direction,  that  can  or  may  be  >  given  them  from 
the  word  of  God,  or  any  principles  lawfully  from  thence 
educed.  How  their  conviction  is  at  present  attempted,  let 
the  book  under  consideration,  and  some  late  unpaialleled 
and  illegal  acts  of  violence,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  it, 
be  a  testimony.  Bat  in  the  management  of  their  design, 
they  proceed  on  no  other  principles,  than  those  of  the 
liberty  of  judgment  (of  discretion  or  discerning  they  call 
it),  for  the  determining  of  .themselves  and  their  ownprao- 
tices,  in  what  they  believe  and  profess  about  religion,  and 
the  liberty  of  their  consciences  from  all  human  impositione, 
than  were  owned,  pleaded,  and  contended  for  by  the  first 
reformers,  and  the  most  learned  defenders  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  their  disputations  against  the  Papists ;  those 
they  wiir stand  to,  and  abide  by:  yea,  than  what  arevirai^ 
ranted  by  the  principles  of  our:  nature  and  constitution;  fiar 
no  man  practiseth  anything,  nor  .cam  practise  it,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will  and  choice. 

Now  in  these  things,  in  theirprinciple,  or  in  their  mar 
nagement  of  it,  it  may  be  they  are  mistaken;  itmay  bethey 
are  in  an  error ;  or  under  many  mistakes  and  enrois.  But 
from  their  integrity  they  know  iittmsdves-iimocent,  even 
in  their  mistakes.    And  iiis  in  idionatpreofineaitOLthiiik 
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strange  of  sedate  Violences^  that  befall  tiieni  withoiit  ibeit 
demerit,  and  of  Cfuffering  by  law  without  any  gailt.     Thmr 
design  of  reducing  themselves  in  worship  and  coiiTersatioii 
to  the  primitive  pattern,  they  openly   avow  :  nor  dare  any 
directly  condemn  that  design ;  nor  can  they  be  convinced 
of  insincerity  in  what  they  profess.     And  shall  they  be  de- 
stroyed, if  they  miss  it  in  some  matters  of  smaller  concern- 
ment? which,  whatever  some  may  boast  of,  is  not  hitherto 
tolerably  proved.    Shall  now  their  dissent  in  religions  ob- 
servances on  this  occasion,  and  those,  and  that  about  things 
mostly  and  chieQy,  if  not  only,  that  appear  neither  name 
nor  thing  in  the  Scripture,  be  judged  a  crime  not  to  be  ex- 
piated, bat  by  their  riiin  ?    Are  immoralities  or  vicious  de- 
baucheries rather  to  be  tolerated,  or  exempted  from  pnnish*- 
ment,  than  sach  a  dissent  ?   What  place  of  Scripture  in  the 
-Old  or  New  Testament,  which  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
-church,  do  speak  at  this  rate?    Opinions  inconsistent  with 
public  tranquillity,  with  the  general  rules  of  moral  duties  in 
all  relations  and  conditions ;  practices  of  any  tendency  in 
themselves  to  political  distarbancesi  are  by  none  pleaded 
for.     Mere  dissent  itself,  with  different  observances  in  the 
outward  worship  of  God,  is  by  some  pretended  indeed  to 
be  a  civil  disturbance.     It  hath  always  been  so  by  some, 
even  by  those,  whose  own  established  ways  have  been  su- 
perstitious and  idolatrous.     But  wise  men  begin  to  smile, 
when  they  hear  private  interest  pleaded  as  public  good,  and 
the  affections  which  it  begets,  as  the  common  reason  of 
things.     And  these  pretences  have  been  by  all  parties,  at 
one  time  or  another,  refuted  and  discarded.     Let  the  merit 
of  the  cause  be  stated  and  considered,  which  is  truly  as 
above  proposed,  and  no  other :  set  aside  prejudices,  animo- 
sities, advantages  from  things  past  and  by-gone  in  political 
disorders  and  tumults,  wherein  it  hath  no  concern  ;  and  it 
will  quickly  appear  how  little  it  is,  how  much,  if  possible, 
less  than  nothing,  that  is  or  can  be  pleaded  for  the  coun- 
tenancing of  external  severity  in  this  case.     Doth  it  suit 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  his  commands,  to  destroy  good 
wheat,  for  standing,  as  is  supposed,  a  little  out  of  order, 
who  would  not  have  men  pluck  up  the  tares,  but  to  let 
them  stand  quietly  in  the  field  until  harvest  ?   Doth  it  answer 
his  mind  to  destroy  his  disciples,  who  profess  to  love  and 
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tdb'ey  him^  from  the  earth ;  who  blamed  his  disciple  of  ^M 
for  desiriiig  to  destroy  the  SamaritaDs,  his  enemies^  with 
fire  from  heavea  h  We  are  told,  that  he  who  '  was  born 
after  the  flesh,  persecuted  him  who  was  born  after  the 
promise :'  and  a  work  becofining  him  it  wasw  And  if  men 
are  sincere  disciples  of  Christ,  though  they  may  fall  into 
some  mistakes  and  errors,  the  outward  persecuting  of  them 
on  that  account  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  works  of  the 
flesh.  It  is  certain,  that  for  those  in  particular,  who  take 
upon  them,  in  any  place  or  degree,  to  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  there  are  commands  for  meekness,  patience,  and  for* 
bearance,  gi^eft  unto  them ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
duties  incumbent  on  them^  to  express  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrut 
in  the  frame  of  his  mind  and  spirit  unto  men  9  and  that 
eminently  in  his  meekness  and  lowliness,  which  he  calls  us 
all  in  an  especial  manner  to  learn  of  him.  A  peculiar  con* 
fitrmity  also  to  the  gospel,  to  the  holy  law  of  lore,  self^^ 
denial,  and  condescension,  is  required  of  them ;  that  they 
amy  not  ta  their  spirits^  Ways^  and  actings,  m^ke  a  fals^ 
representation  of  him,  and  that  which  they  profess* 

Lknow  not  therefore  whence  it  is  come  to  pass,  that 
this  sort  of  men  do  plrincipallyi  if  not  only,  stir  up  magis- 
trates and  rulers  to  laws,  severities,  penalties,  coercioni^ 
imprisonments,  and  iht  like  outward  means  of  fierce  and 
carnal  poweri  against  those,  Who  in  any  thing  dissent  froni 
them  in  religion.  Generally  abroad  throughout  Christendom^ 
those  in  whosfe  hands  the  civil  powers  are,  and  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  inclinations  unto  the  severe  exercise  of 
that  power  which  is  their  bwn,  such  as  they  think  possibly 
Biay  become  them  as  men  and  governors,  would  be  inclin- 
able to  moderation  towards  dissenters,  were  tbey  not  excited^ 
provoked,  and  wearied  by  them,  who  pretend  to  represent 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  world ;  as  if  &ny  earthly  potentate  had 
more  patiencei  mercy,  and  compassion,  than  be*  Look  on 
those  Lutheran  countries  where  they  persecute  the  Cal- 
vinists  ;  it  is  commonly  declared  and  proved^  that  the  111%- 
gistrates,  for  the  moist  part,  would  willingly  bear  with  .thosf 
dissenters,  were  they  not  stirred  up  continually 'to  seiverities 
by  them,  whose  duty  it  Were  to  persuade  them  to  clemen^ 
and  moderation,  if  in  themselves  they  were  otherwise  in- 
clined.   And  this  hath  ruined  the  interest  of  the  ¥rot6stanl 
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ietigM!! in  Oerai«iy/t«  %  graiA  mttnie.    Do  flMm^vko  de* 
itroy  no  nore  tb«i  tbcy  cm,  nor  pwiiak  mere  Attn  tliey 
in  uhW,  iLad  cry  out  tor  eBtistance  lirhere  ibei^  own  mnn 
Ikils  them,  render  theaiBelTet  fiereby  like  to  tkeir  ^emv«nlj 
Bather  ?    U  this  spirit  from  tbore  ?    Doth  thst,  which  is 
io»  teach  nften  to  harass  the  (xmscteiices  of  pereonft,  their 
iMretbrenand  fellow-servants,  on  every  little  difference  in 
lodgment  and  practice  about  religious  things?     When 
will  such  men  fnlfil  the  coOimands  of  patience,  forbear- 
ince,  waithig,  meekness,  condescensioa^  thait  tte  ^gospel 
sbonnds  with,  towards  f    Is  it  only  towwde  ^them  who  are 
of  the  same  mind  with  themselves  ?    They  stand  in  w»  need 
of  them :  diey  sta&d  upon  the  sasse  terms  of  advantage  with 
tiiemsel ves.  And  fot  those  that  dissent, '  Arise,  killrand  eat,' 
a^ems  to  be  the  only  command  to  be  obset  ved  towards  them. 
And  why  all  this -fierceness  and  severity?    Let  men  talk 
wiiat  Aey  please,  those  aimed  at,  are  peaefeaMe  in  the  lanfl ; 
ilvd  resolve  to*  be  so,  whatever  may  beftdl  tlwm.    Th^  de- 
ipise  all  contrary  insinuations.    That  they  are,  in^  tlMr  sta- 
tions severally,  useful  tothe  commonwsiiltli,-aBdoolleotivefy, 
4lk  their  industry  and  trading,  of  great  consideiatioa  to  public 
welfare,  is  now  apparent  unto  all  indifferent  men.     It  is,  or 
must  be,  if  it  be  for  any  thing  (as  surely  no  men  delight  in 
troubling  others  for  trouble  sake),  for  their  errors  and  mis- 
takes, in  and  about  the  worship  of  Ood.     All  other  pleas 
are  mere  pretences  of  passion  and  interest.  But  who  judgeth 
them  to  be  guilty  of  errors  ?    Why  those  that  stir  up  others 
to  their  hurt  and  disquietment.     But  is  their  judgment  in- 
fiiUible?     How  if  they  should  be  mistaken  themselves  in 
theit  judgment  ?     If  they  are,  they  do  not  only  err,  but  per- 
secute others  for  the  truth.   And  this  hath  been  the  general 
issue  of  this  matter  in  the  world:  error  hath  persecuted 
truth  ten  times,  for  truth's  once  persecuting  of  error.     But 
suppose  the  worst ;  suppose  them  in  errors  and  under  mis- 
takes; let  it  be  proved,  that  Qod  hath  appointed  that  all 
men  who  so  err  should  be  so  punished,  as  they  would  have 
nonconformists,  and  though  I  should  believe  them  in  the 
truth,  I  would  never  more  plead  their  cause.    And  would 
these   men  be  willingly  thus  dealt  withal,  by  those  who 
judge,  or  may  judge  them  to  err  ?     It  may  be  some  would ; 
because  they  have  a  good  security,  that  none  shall  ever 


judg9  th^i^  80  to  do,  who.l^atb  ppwerjbo.piwill^ jpiie^;  for 
they  -will  be  pf  his  mind.  But  sure  noide  ccgi  be  sp  %^fOr 
lately  Qouipin^  unip  themselyes,  nor  so  uiiiy/er«,^lly  in  ^lX 
their  Sections  and  desires  unto  their. pWp  perfp^al  cpn- 
iCernSf  as  i\ot  to  have  a  cpmpas^ipn  for  spme.  or  other,  yg^hfi 
in  one  place  ojr  other  are  ju4g^  to  ^^  by  tbein«  who  hpty/e 
power  oyer  them  to  a^x  what  guilt  they  pl^a^  mito  thyat» 
wl^ch  is  not  their  crime.  And  will  they  justify  all  th^ 
oppressors?  AH  men  have  an  eq^^ right  in  .thi/i  n^attj^^i 
.nothing  is  r^quired>  but  being  upperm/p^t*  U>  m)Q^  ^  diffj^f- 
£pc^.  This  is  thatf  i^hich  bath  turned  Qhriste^iidpiin  intp  ft 
,«hajnbles«  whilst  every ;  prevajUing  party  bftjth  judged  ijit 
their  duty  and  interest  to  :df^ti:Qy  theo^:  thftt.  dp  dip^QJt 
jfropth€p».  ; 

Once  ^ore ;  what  name  of;  w  or  wii^doeM  wiU  ithey 
Ani  to  a&z  to  th^s^  err.prs  ?  *  Nullum  crimiois  nomeui  nw 
lipminis  crim^/  STp  man  ^m  willingly,  par  ought  to  b^ 
thougbjt  to  teinpt  or  i^edu^.  hif  own  will,  .when  his  error  19 
to  his  disadvantage ;  and  he  is  innPcent  wiiofie  .wiU  is  not 
guilty.  Moreover,  those  pretended  errors  in  our  case  are 
Qot  in  matters  of  faith  ;  nor,  for  the  most  part,  in  or  about 
the  worship  of  Ood,  or  that  which  is  acknowledged  so  to 
be ;  but  in  or  about  those  things,  which  some  think  it  con* 
venient  to  add  unto  it,  or  conjoin  with  it.  And  what  quiet- 
ness, what  peace  is  there  like  to  be  in  the  world,  whilst  the 
sword  of  vengeance  must  be  continually  drawn  about  these 
things?  Counsels  of  peace,  patience,  and  forbearance, 
would  certainly  better  become  professors  of  the  gospel  and 
preachers  of  everlasting  peace,  than  such  passionate  and 
furious  enterprises  for  severity  as  we  meet  withal. 

And  I  no  way  doubt,  but  that  all  generous,  noble,  and 
heroic  spirits,  such  as  are  not  concerned  in  the  impaled 
peculiar  interest  and  advantages  of  some,  and  do  scorn  the 
pedantic  humours  of  mean  and  emulous  souls ;  when  once  a 
few  more  clouds  of  prejudices  are  scattered,  will  be  willing 
to  give  up  to  Ood  thfe  glory  of  his  sovereignty  over  the 
consciences  of  men ;  and  despise  the  thoughts  of  giving 
them  disquietments  for  such  things,  as  they  can  no  way 
remedy ;  and  which  hinder  them  not  from  being  servants  of 
God,  good  subjects  to  the  king,  and  useful  in  their  respec* 
tive  lots  and  conditions. 

2]i2 
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And  now  tmlead  of  those  words  of  Pilate, '  What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written/  which  though  uttered  by  him  mali- 
etonsly  and  despitefally,  as  was  also  the  prophecy  of  Caia- 
phas,  were  by  the  holy,  wise  proridence  of  Ood,  tamed  into 
a  testimony  to  the  truth;  I  shall  shut  up  this  discourse 
with  those  of  our  Saviour,  which  are  unspeakably  more  our 
concernment  to  consider;  Matt.  zxiv.  45 — 61.  '  Who  then 
is  a  fiuthfnl  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  lord  hath  made 
ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  meat  in  due  season  ? 
Blessed  is  that  serrant,  whom  his  lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall 
find  so  doing.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  shall  make 
him  ruler  over  all  his  goods.  But  and  if  that  ,evil  senrant 
shall  say  in  his  heart.  My  lord  deferreth  his  coming ;  and 
shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  aiid  to  eat  and  drink 
with  the  drunken;  the  lord  of  that  senrant  shall  come  in 
a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he 
is  not  aware  of,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint 
him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites :  there  shall  be  weeping 
^and  gnashing  of  teeth.' 
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INDULGENCE  AND  TOLERATION 

CONSIDERED. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  considered  the  discourses  sent  me,  published  lately 
about  Indulgence  and  Toleration.  At  their  first  view,  I 
confess  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  with  their  number,  as 
not  understanding  the  reason  of  their  multiplication  at  this 
time,  nor  what  it  was  that  had  made  them  swarm  so  unsea- 
sonably. Upon  their  perusal,  I  quickly  perceived  a  defect 
in  them  all,  which  could  no  other  ways  be  supplied :  whether 
it  be  so  by  this  means  or  no,  impartial  men  will  judge.  The 
design  seems  to  have  been,  that  what  is  wanting  in  them 
singly  in  reason,  may  jointly  be  made  up  in  noise;  and  thei|r 
respective  defects  in  argument  be  supplied  by  their  com- 
munion in  suffrage.  It  will  doubtless  be  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  are  concerned  iii  what  they  oppose,  to  stand  out 
of  their  way,  at  least  until  the  storm  is  ov^. 


Omnis  campit  diffugit  arator 


Oronis  ek  agricola, 

Dum  plait  in  terns,  ot  postint  tole  reducto 
Exercere  diem. 

Their  reason  will  be  better  attended  to,  when  this  eameBtnesf 
hath  a  little  spent  itself;  for  men  who  have  attained  n^ort 
than  perhaps  they  ever  aimed  at,  at  least  than  they  had  jui^ 
reason  to  expect,  have  commonly  for  a  while  strong  desir^i 
to  secure  their  possessions, •which  time  and  a  due  comsiderar 
tion  of  their  tiUe  and  injterest  may  somewhat  calm  and  allay« 
In  the  mean  time,  because  you  expect  it,  I  shall. give  you».a 
brief  account  of  my  thpught^  concerning  th^  matter  treated 
of  by  them ;  and  if  that  do  not  too  long  detail  me,  of  the 
reasonings  also  which  they  .make  use  pf.  Some  things  I  do 
much  commend  their  ingenuity  i]i.4  for  whereas  two  things 
were  proposed  to  them,  a  compliance  with  looote  by  w%y  of 
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condesceDiioD,  and  a  forbearuce  of  othen  by  way  of  nio- 
deratioD,  they  equally  declare  againit  them  both.  They 
will  neither  admit  othen  to  them,  bat  upon  their  own  terms 
to  the  utnoat  ponctiUo ;  dot  bear  witl^  any  in  Utax  dissent 
firom  them  in  the  least  different  obserrances,  but  all  mnst  be 
alike  pursaed  by  law  and  forM.  to  their  ruin.  Whether  this 
seem  not  to  be  the  frame  of  men'a  apirits,  whoae  '  fortnne 
and  power*  (as  one  of  them  speaks) '  tempts  them  to  an  in- 
solency,'  sober  and  disinterested  persons  will  judge.  The 
minds,  I  coofess,  of  fortunate  men  are  for  the  most  part 
equal  unto  their  successes,  and  what  befalls  tbem,  they 
count  their  due.  Nothing  else  could  persuade  these  men 
that  they  alone  were  to  be  esteemed  Englishmen,  and  that 
not  only  as  unto  all  privileges  and  advantiiE^es  attending  that 
title;  but  so  far  also,  as  to  desire  that  all  who  differ  from 
them  should  be  exterminated  from  their  native  soil.  It 
were  well  if  we  could  see  more  of  their  endeavours  to  merit 
so  high  a  favour,  more  of  that  usefulness  and  advantage 
which  they  bring  to  the  kingdom,  that  might  countenance 
them  in  pleading  that  they  alone  ought  to  be  in  it.  For  my 
part,  I  can  see  little  consistency  with  Christianity,  humanity, 
or  prudence  in  these  resolutions.  For  certainly,  if  that  be 
Christian  religion  which  we  are  taught  in  the  gospel,  it  in- 
clines men,  especially  those  who  are  teachers  of  it  (such  as 
the  authors  of  these  discourses,  at  least  most  of  them,  seem 
to  be),  unto  a  greater  condescension  than  that  expressed 
upon  the  causes,  and  for  the  ends  of  its  being  desired.  The 
request  of  some  for  a  condescension  seem  to  be  no  more,  but 
that  the  rulers  of  the  church  would  forbear  the  prescription 
and  imposition  of  such  things  on  the  consciences  and 
practice  of  men  (for  it  is  vain  to  pretend  that  conscience  is 
not  concerned  in  practice  in  the  worship  of  God),  as  there 
is  not  one  word  about,  nor  any  thing  inclining,  leading,  or 
directing  towards,  in  the  whole  Bible,  that  were  never 
thought  of,  mentioned,  or  commanded  by  Jesus  Christ,  or 
hie  apostles,  or  any  apostolical  men  ;  that  if  they  had  not 
unhappily  fallen  upon  the  minds  of  some  men  to  invent, 
none  knows  who,  nor  where,  nor  when,  would  have  had  no 
concernment  in  Christian  religion. 

They  indeed  who  impose  them,  say  they  are  things  in- 
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different  But  the  diflferences  that  have  been  almost  this 
knndred  years  about  these  things  indifferent,  is  enough  ta 
frighten  and  discourage  unbiassed  men  from  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  them.  And  what  wise  man,  methinks^ 
would  not  at  length  be  contented  that  these  difference9  and 
mdifferent  things  may  be  parted  with  altogether?  Besides, 
they  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  account  them  not  so :  they 
look  upon  them  as  unlawfrd  for  them  to  use  and  practise 
(all  circumstances  considered),  at  least  most  of  them  do  so. 
And  they  plead  by  the  important  argument  of  their  suffer- 
ings, that  it  is  merely  on  the  account  of  conscience  that 
they  do  not  conform  unto  them.  Others  think  that  it  is  not 
so ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so ;  and  ^f  it 
be  so,,  they  cannot  use  them  wi^out  endangering  the  eternal 
ruin  of  their  own  souls ;  though  others  may  speed  otherwise 
in  their  observances,  who  have  other  thoughts  and  appre- 
hensions of  their  nature  and  use.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
side,  if  those  that  impose  these  things  can  make  it  appear 
with  any  probability  (I  had  almost  said  if  they  would  but 
pretend)  that  they  were  obliged  in  conscience  to  impose 
them,  by  my  consent  there  should  be  an  end  of  this  strife. 
But  whilst  there  is  this  left-handed  contest,  real  will  and 
pretended  prudence  fighting  against  conscience  and  duty, 
it  is  like  to  be  untoward  and  troublesome.  And  for  what 
end  is  it  that  some  desire  that  there  might  be  at  least  some 
relaxation  as  to  the  present  severe  impositions  of  some  of 
the  things  which  are  thus  contended  about?  They  say  it 
is  merely  that  they  might  serve  God  in  the  gospel  to  the 
good  of  others,  without  sinning  against  him,  to  the  ruin  of 
diemselves.  They  speak  particularly  unto  men  who  profess 
it  to  be  their,  calling,  their  work,  their  design,  to  promote 
the  blessed  ends  of  the  gospel  towards  the  souls  of  meti: 
they  desire  of  them  that  t^ey  may  have  leave  to  come  and 
help  them  in  reference  unto  this  end.  Nor  can  it  be  pre? 
tended,  that  ihey  themselves  are  sufficient  for  the  work, 
and  that  they  have  no  need  of  the  assistance  of  others :  Qod. 
and  men  know  that  this  cannot  be  reasonably  pleaded.  ; 

.  And  this  is  a  business  which,  certainly  by  such  men  as 
profess  themselves  to  be  guides  and  rulers  of  the  churchy 
can  hardly  be  justified  unto  him  who  is  the  great  Lord  of  it*. 
When  the  disciples  found  some  casting  out  of  *  devils  in  hie 
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Miae/  they  rabuked  dKin,  beMMie  tbey  *  followed  not  with 
them }'  a  wofse  and  greater  noncoDfoniuty  than  that  which 
tome  are  now  charged  withal;  and  jtt  the  rebuke  of  others 
prteured  only  one  to  ihemseWea«  Ho  said  well  of  old,  cob« 
darning  those  who  contended  to  promote  common  good  $ 
oy«A^  8*  tpijc  480  0/»ordc9c.  *  This  is  a  good  strife  for  mortal 
OMC :'  so  is  that  which  is  for  promoting  of  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  men  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospd ;  and  shall  it 
be  forbid  for  snch  things, 

of  so  little  importance  are  they  in  this  matter,  which  hath 
sn  inflnence  into  eternity  ?  What  is  answered  anto  this  re- 
<|nest  ?  Stories  are  told  of  things  past  and  gone ;  scattered 
interest,  dissolved  intrigaes,  bnried  miscarriages,  snch  as 
never  can  have  any  aspect  on  the  present  posture  of  afiairs 
and  minds  of  men  in  this  nation,  are  gathered  together,  and 
raked  oat  of  their  graves,  to  compose  mormoes  for  the 
affirightment  of  men  from  a  regard  to  the  ways  of  peace  and 
moderation:  this  they  enlarge  opon  with  much  rhetoric, 
and  some  little  sophistry ;  like  him  of  old,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  that  being  charged  with  other  things, 

Crimina  raiis 

Libra!  in  antitbetis ;  doctas  pomiaie  figuraa 
Laudalur.  — — 

Many  inconveniences  are  pretended,  as  like  to  ensue 
upon  such  a  condescension :  but  in  the  mean  time  men  die, 
and  some,  it  may  be,  perish  for  want  of  that  help  and  instruc* 
tion  in  the  things  of  eternity,  which  there  are  many  ready 
to  give  them,  whilst  it  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  any 
one  of  the  pretended  inconveniences  will  ensue  or  no :  I 
fear  whilst  men  are  so  engaged  in  their  thoughts  about 
what  is  good  and  convenient  for  them  at  the  present,  they 
do  scarce  sufficiently  ponder  what  account  of  their  actions 
they  must  make  hereafter.  ' 

But  neither  is  this  all  that  these  authoirs  contend  for  : 
men  are  not  only  denied  by  them  an  admission  into  their 
societies  to  preach  the  gospel,  unless  it  be  on  such  terms  as 
they  cannot  in  conscience  admit  of,  and  which  others  are  no 
way  obliged  in  conscience  to  impose  upon  them ;  but  all 
forbearance  of,  or  indulgence  unto  them  who  cannot  con* 
form  unto  the  present  establishment,  is  decried  and  pleaded 
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agaiMt:  What  though  men  are  peaceable  and  useful  in  the 
oommonwealth  ?  What  though  they  are  every  way  sound 
in  the  faith,  and  cordially  embrace  all  the  doctrine  taught 
formerly  in  the  church  of  England  ?  What  though  those 
i  nthis  condition  are  many,  and  such  as  in  whose  peace  aiid 
industry  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  exceedingly  concerned? 
What  if  they  offer  to  be  instructed  by  any  who  will  take  that 
work  upon  them,  in  the  things  about  which  their  differeneei 
are  ?  What  if  they  plead  conscience  towards  God,  and  that 
alone,  in  their  dissent,  it  being  eridently  ligainst  their  whole 
temporal  interest  ?  What  if  they  have  given  evidence  of 
their  readiness  in  the  ways  of  Christ  and  the  gospel,  to  op- 
pose every  erroz  that  is  either  pernicious  to  the  souls  of 
men,  or  any  way  of  an  evil  aspect  to  public  peace  and  tran* 
qnillity  ?  All  is  one,  they  are  neither  severally,  nor  jointly, 
no  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them,  in  the  judgment  of  these 
gentlemen,  to  be  forbom,  or  to  have  any  indulgence  exer- 
cised toward  them;  but  laws  are  to  be  made  and  put  in  exe* 
eution  against  them  to  their  niin,  extirpation,  and  destruo^ 
tion.  It  may  be  i|  will  be  said,  that  these  things  are  unduly 
imposed  on  them,  seeing  they  press  for  a  prosecution  of  men 
by  laws  and  rigour,  not  for  dissenting  from  what  is  esta^- 
blished,  or  not  practising  what  is  prescribed  in  the  public 
worship  of  God^  but  for  practising  what  is  of  their  owtk 
choice  therein,  in  meetings  and  assemblies  of  their  own; 
otherwise  they  may  keep  their  consciences  unto  themselves 
without  molestation. 

But  it  doth  not  appear,  that  this  can  be  justly  pleaded 
tn  their  defence :  for  as  theprohibition  of  men,  under  severe 
and  destructive  penalties,  from  that  exercise  of  the  worship 
of  God,  which  is  suitable  to  their  light,  and  which  they  are 
convinced  that  he  requires  of  them,  so  that  in  nothing  it  iil^ 
terfere  with  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  t^igion  or  puMIc 
tranquillity,  is  as  destitute  of  all  foundation  in  Scripture 
and  reason  at  all  times,  and  as  things  may  be  oircumG^n^ 
tiated  in  prudence  (nt  policy,  as  the  enforcing  of  them  U^  4 
practical  compliance  with  any  mode  or  way  of  worshij^ 
agliilist  their  light  and  conscience ;  so  the  pructicd  in  iMe 
latter  case  hath  beeh  more  severe  aaiongst  nii  thtm  in  the 
toimeti  For  a  testimony  h^reof^  we  have  those  gfeat  ^vA^ 
titudes,  ivhieh  at  thii  day  are  excoitimunieated  by  the  courCs 
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•odesiMtical^  merdy  for  their  not  ■ttgmiing  the'  public  as- 
sembliee  of  the  nation  in  their  edminietrmtions :  and  aa  they 
ai^by  this  means,  aa  things  now  stand,  cast,  aa  they  say, 
into  ihe  condition  of  men  outlawed  and  deprived  of  all  pri- 
?3eges  of  their  birthright  as  Englishmen  (of  which  sort 
there  are  forty  times  more  than  have  been  proceeded  against 
imto  the  same  issue  in  all  his  majesty's  coufts  of  justice  in 
Bn^and  for  many  years),  so  in  the  pursuit  of  that  sentence, 
miny  are  cast  into  prisons,  where  they  lie  perishing  Csundry 
being  dead  in  that  state  already),  whilst  their  families  mie 
starred  or  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  poverty,  for 
want  of  those  supplies  which  their  industry  formerly  fur- 
nished them  withal :  and  what  inflaence  this  will  have  into 
the  state  of  this  nation,  time  will  manifest,  if  men  are  not 
as  yet  at  leisure  to  consider.  The  hands  that  by  this  means 
are  taken  off  from  labour,  the  stocks  from  employment,  the 
minds  from  cbntriyances  of  industry  in  their  own  concems» 
the  poverty  that  is  brought  on  families,  in  all  which  the  ccmu- 
mon  good  hath  no  small  interest,  are  not,  I  fear,  sufficiently 
considered  by  persons  whose  fulness  and  plenty  either 
diverts  their  thoughts  from  taking  notice  of  tbem^  or  keeps 
off  any  impressions  on  their  minds  and  judgments  from 
what  is  represented  concerning  them.  Others  begin  to  feel 
the  evil,  whose  morning  they  saw  not,  gathering  up  towards 
them,  in  the  decay  of  their  revenues,  and  entanglements  of 
their  estates,  which,  without  timely  remedy,  will  increase 
upon  them,  until  the  breach  grow  too  great  for  an  ordinary 
healing. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  none  who  have  been  active  in 
these  proceedings,  vrill  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble 
of  confirming  this  kind  of  church  discipline  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  examples  of  the  primitive  churches,  for  some 
hundreds  of  years. 

This,  therefore,  is  that  which  by  these  men  is  pleaded 
for ;  namely,  that  all  the  Protestants  in  England,  who  so 
dissent  from  the  established  forms  and  modes  of  worship, 
as  either  to  absent  themselves  from  their  observances,  or  to 
attend  unto  any  other  way  of  worship,  which  being  suitable 
to  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  they  profess  (namely 
protestantism),  they  are  persuaded  is  according  to  the  mind 
of  God,  and  which  he  requires  of  them,  be  proceeded  against. 
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not  only  with  ecclesiastical  ceosures^but  also  with  outward^ 
pecuniary,  and  corporal  punishments,  to  the  depriving  of 
them,  in  the  progress,  of  their  whole  liberty,  freedom,  and 
benefit  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  unto 
death  itself;  and  that  no  dispensation  or  relaxation  of  this 
seFerity  be  countenanced  or  granted.  And  herein^  I  confess, 
whatever  pretences  be  used,  whatever  fears  and  jealousies 
of  events  upon  a  contrary  course,  or  the  granting  of  an  ia^ 
dttlgence  be  pleaded,  I  am  not  of  their  minds ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  countenance  can  be  given  to  this  severe  , 
principle  and  opinion,  either  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  or  firom  the  example  of  any  who  ever  en* 
deavoured  a  conformity  unto  the  rules  of  them*  This  is  the 
state  of  the  controversy,  as  by  these  authors  formed  and 
handled ;  nor  may  any  Uiing  else  be  pretended,  when  such 
multitudes  are  ready  to  give  evidence  unto  it,  by  what  they 
have  suffered  and  undergone.  Do  but  open  the  prisons  for 
the  relief  of  those  peaceable,  honest,  industrious,  diligent 
men,  who  some  of  them  have  lain  several  years  in  durance, 
merely  in  the  pursuit  of  excommunication,  and  there  will  be 
testimony  enough  given  to  this  state  of  the  controversy. 

This  being  so,  pray  give  me  leave  to  present  you  with  my 
hasty  thoughts,  both  as  to  the  reasonableness,  conscience, 
and  principles  of  pursuing  that  course  of  severity  towards 
dissenters,  which  I  find  so  many  concerned  persons  to  plead 
for;  and  also  of  the  way  of  their  arguings  and  pleas. 

And  first  as  unto  reason  and  conscience,  I  think  men 
had  need  look  well  unto  the  grounds  of  their  actings,  in 
things  wherein  they  proceed  against  the  common  consent 
of  mankind,  expressed  in  all  instances  of  the  like  occasion, 
that  have  occurred  in  the  world;  which  is  as  great  an  evi* 
denoe  of  the  light  and  law  of  nature  as  any  can  be  obtained^ 
for  what  all  men  generally  consent  in,  is  from  the  common 
nature  of  all.  We  are  not  indeed  much  concerned  to  in- 
quire after  the  practice  of  the  heathen  in  this  matter,  be* 
cause,  as  the  apostle  testifies,  their  idolatrous  confusion  in 
religion  was  directly  and  manifestly  against  the  light  of 
natnre;  and  where  the  foundation  was  laid  in  a  transgression 
of  that  law,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  proceeding  upon  it  be  so 
also.  There  was  a  law  amongst  the  Romans,  reported  by 
the  orator  to  be  one  of  those  of  the  twelve  tables,  forbidding 
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mf  to  liaw  prirate  gods  of  their  own :  baft  llite  cegwded 
(the  goda  themielves,  tha  oliject  of  their  worship,  and  not 
Ithe  way  of  worshipping  them,  which  was  pecvliar  imA  ae- 
fiarate  to  many  ftmilies  and  tribes  amongst  them,  «id  ao 
iObsenred :  scarce  any  family  or  tribe  of  note,  that  had  not 
Mi  epecial  and  separate  '  sacra.'  Besides,  they  seemed  to 
liave  little  need  of  any  new  authorised  gods,  seeing,  aa  Yarro 
■ohsenred,  they  had  of  them  they  owned  no  less  than  thirty 
thoiisand.  And  I  hare  often  thought  that  law  was  imposed 
4111  them  by  the  craft  and  projection  of  Satan,  to  keep  them 
0t  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God':  for,  notwithatand- 
ing  this  law,  they  admitted  into  their  superstition  all  aorts 
4>f  idols,  even  the  folly  of  Egyptians  theisleelf es,  as  bamg 
temples  in  Rome  unto  Isis  and  Se^^apis*  Only  this  law  was 
<|deaded  to  keep  off  the  knowled^  of  the  Inie  God;  Acts 
«riii.  13.  and  of  him  they  had  the  highest  contempt,  calling 
Htd  place  of  his  worship  the  land 
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And  the  custom  among  the  Athenians  not  to  admit  any 
strange  objects  of  worship,  any  unwarranted  devotion,  was 
neirer  made  use  of,  but  to  oppose  the  gospel,  unless  it  were 
when  they  destroyed  the  wisest  and  best  man  that  ever  .the 
c&ty  bred,  for  giving  some  intimation  of  the  true  God,  •and 
SK»t  consenting  with  the  city  in  opinion  about  their  esta- 
blished devotions  :  other  use  of  these  laws  there  was  none. 
it  is  true,  when  any '  sacra'  or  superstitious  observances  were 
sbctually  used  to  induce  men  and  women  to  sin  and  wicked- 
ness, contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  the  very  being  of  civil 
.societies,  the  Romans  severely  animadverted  upon  them : 
otherwise  this  law  was  not  made  use  of,  but  only  against 
the  Jews  first,  and  the  Christians  afterward ;  whereby  it 
«was  consecrated  to  the  use  of  idolatiy,  and  rendered  unmeet 
ieir  th^  church's  service  or  reception. 

The  Jews  were  those  who  were  first  intrusted  with  the 
tiruth  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  it  is  known 
(what  was  their  law,  their  QustOQ]^  their  practice  in  this 
imatter.  Whoever  would  dwell  amongst  them,  if  they 
•owned  their  fundamentals,  they  afforded  them  the  blessing 
and  peace  of  the  land.  All  that  they  required  of  such  per- 
sons^  was  but  the  observation  of  the  seven  Noachical  pre- 
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eepti^  containing  tbfi  piineaples  of  thie  light  of  nature,  as  to 
liie  worship  of  one  Ood,  and  moral  honesty  amongst  men^ 
whoever  would  live  amongst  them  of  the  Qentilesi  and  took 
upon  themselves  the  obsenration  of  these  fundamentals,  al- 
l^ugh  they  subjected  themselves  to  ho  instituted  ordinances, 
they  called  *  proselytes  of  die  gate/  and  gave  them  all  liberty 
and  peace.  And  in  those  who  submitted  unto  the  law  of 
Moses,  who  knows  not  what  different  sects,  and  opinioaa, 
and  modes  of  worship  there  were  amongst  them,  which 
•they  n£f«r  once  supposed  that  they  had  any  rule  to  proceed 
against  by  external  force  and  coercion. 

The  case  is  yet  more  evidently  expressed  in  the  judgf- 
sneni  and.actwgs  of  the  first  Christians.  It  will  be  utterly 
superfluous  to  shew  how  that  for  three  burred  years,  there 
•waa  not  any  amongst  them  who  entertained  thou^ts  of 
aiitwar4  force  against  those  who  differed  from  the  most,  in 
ibe  things  of  Qbristian  religion.  .It  bath  been  done,  {  per^ 
ceive^  of  late  by  others.  And  yet  ia  that  space  of  time, 
with  that  principle,  the  ponder  of  religion  subdued  the 
world,  aind  brake  the  force  of  that  law  whereby ^the  Romans, 
Shrough  the  instigation'  of  Satan,  endeavoured  with  fosee 
and  cruelty  to  suppress  it.  When  the  ^empire  becaone 
Christian,  the  same  principle  bare  sway.  For  though  theca 
were  mutual  violences  offered  by  those  who  differed  in  |;vea^ 
and  weighty  fundamental  truths,  as  the  Uomousians  and 
Arians ;  as  to  those  who,  agreeing  in  the  important  doctrinas 
of  the  gospel,  took  upon  themselves  a  peculiar  and  separate 
way  of  worship  and  discipline  of  their  own^  whereby  they 
^Wepe  exempt  [from  the  common  course  and  discipline  of 
the  church  then  in  tuse,  never  any  thoughts  entered  intjO 
men  to  give  unto  them  the  least  disturbance.  Thcikingdom 
of  Egypt  alone  bad  at  the  same  iime  above  fovty  itbousand 
penions,  men  and  women,  living  in  their  private  wd  (Sfrr 
parate/wayof  worship,  .without  the  least  loontrol  .from  Aha 
gol^eniors  of  cbuiicb  or  state ;  yea,  with  their  approbation 
and  encouragement. 

jSo>  was.  it  all  the  world  over ;  not  to  mention  idie  mangr 
differentobservancesvtbat  were  in  and  amongst  yflie  ohurchep 
themselves,  whicb  occasioned  not  divisioii,^  BracbUesa  tpefr- 
seoutioR^f  one  another.  And  so  psevalentis  Ibis  principle, 
that iiotwilfafltanding all ^heir  design  forR foiGifigittnto>aB 
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wiifcnnity,  u  their  poonlMr'  iatanat,  yet  it  hatli  takes 
pUce  ID  Uie  church  of  Rome  ilMlf,  and  doth  ao  to  this  daf . 
It  u  known  to  all,  that  thov  ib  do  mtioD  wbereiii  that  re- 
ligion is  enthroned,  bat  that  then  are  thomandB  ui  it  diat 
are  allowed  their  particular  waye  ofworabip,and%re  exempt 
from  the  commoD  ordinary  junBdictioD  of  the  chnrch. 

It  seenu,  therefore,  that  we  are  some  ot  the  first  who 
erer  any  where  in  the  world,  from  the  foandatton  of  it, 
Aonght  of  mining  and  destroying  persons  of  the  samero* 
HgioD  with  oarseUes,  merely  upon  tlie  choice  of  some  pecu' 
liar  ways  of  worship  in  that  religion.  And  it  la  but  reasono 
able,  as  was  observed,  for  men  to  look  well  to  the  grounds 
of  what  they  do,  when  they  act  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature,  expressed  in  so  many  instances  by  the 
consent  of  mankind.  And  I  fear  all  men  do  not  aright  con- 
sider, what  a  secret  influence  into  the  enervating  of  political 
societies  such  iDtrenchments  on  the  principles  of  natural 
light  will  assuredly  have ;  for  those  things  which  spring 
Dp  in  the  minds  of  men  without  arguing  or  consideration 
from  without^  will  insensibly  prevail  in  them  against  all  law 
aod  constitutions  to  the  contrary.  It  is  in  vain  to  turn 
nature  out  of  doors,  it  will  return.  And  whence  shall  we 
learn  what  nature  inclines  unto,. unless  from  the  common 
practice  of  niankind  in  all  instances,  where  an  evident  de- 
monstration may  not  be  given,  of  the  prevalent  influence  of 
the  interest  of  some  men  unto  the  contrary?    Which  is, 

'  Peulmo*  dialaniiuti*  cnitoi. 

It  will  not  always  prevail,  nor  ever  at  any  time  without 
great  regret  and  commotion  in  the  minds  of  men,  who 
have  no  concern  in  that  interest. 

Consider  also  the  thing  itself,  of  forcing  the  conscieaces 
of  men,  in  manner  before  expressed ;  and  you  will  find  it  so 
uncouth,  as,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  not  know  well  what  to 
make  of  it  Learned  divines  tell  us,  that  conscience  is 
the  judgment  that  a  man  maketh  of  himself  and  hia  actions^ 
with  re^rence  to  the  future  judgment  of  God;  or  to  that 
purpose.  Kow  let  others  do  what  they  will,  conscience  will 
slJU  made  this  judgment,  nor  can  it  do  otherwise.  What- 
ever men  can  alter  in  the  outward  actings  of  men's  lives, 
they  can  alter  nothing  in  the  inward  constitution  of  the 
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tialore  giyea  U  hj  God  in  its  ci^ation^  wfaioh  refers  td  its 
fiiiiire  end.    How  can  thi^  be  forced  ?       ; 

1%  is  said,  therefore.  Let  iHen  take  this  liberty  untd 
themselves  :  Who'forbids  them  to  judge  of  themselves  and 
of  their  actions,  what  they  please?  None  goes  about  to  take 
this  liberty  from  them* 

Bui  is  this  all  ?  Conscience  doUi  not  judge  of  men  and 
their  actions,  but  with  respect  unto  what  in  $he  name  of 
Qod  it  requires  them  to  be,  ctr  to  do.  It  first  requires 
several  things  of  them  in  the  name  of  God,  and  then  judges 
.upon  their  performance,  with  referenpe  unto  the  judgment 
pf  Qo4«  And  this  is  the  sovereign  dictate  of  it.  Worship 
Qod  according  to  that  light  and  understanding  which  you 
have,  of  what  is  that  worship  which  is  acc^table  with  him# 
i«^  matter  and  manner,  and  no.  o^erwise.  If  this  command 
bQ  |K>t.ipbeyed»  conscience  will  judge  with  reference  unto 
•Ibe  judgment  to  come.  Let  conscience  then  have  its  liberty 
for  this  work,  and  thi|»  difference  is  at  an  end.  . 
<  But  it  will  be  sai<iy.If  conscience  must  be  free  as  to  its 
jG^rst  act  of  directing  and  commanding,  as  well  as  unto  its 
9eV*judging,  it  may  lead  men  to  all  abominations,  wicked* 
ness,  murders,  sedition,  and  filthiness;  and  so  a  liberty 
«nto  them  also  must  be  granted.  So  I  have  heard  men 
speak,  but  I  have  wondered  also  that  any  man  that  hath  a 
conscience  of  his  own,  or  knows  what  conscience  is,  should 
give  entertainment  to  so  fond  an  imagination.  I  would  asH 
any  man  whether  ever  he  found  any  such  direction  in  his 
own  conscience,  or  any  inclination  tha|;  way?  nay,  if  he 
have  not  constantly  found  a  severe  interdiction  given  in  by 
his  conscience  agt^nst  all  such  things  ?  And  how  can  hie 
then  conceive  it  possible  that  the  conscience  of  any  man 
ilhould  b^  of  such  a.  make  and  constitution,  seeing  aa* 
turally  it  is  absolutely  the  same  in  all?  .Besides,  as^waf 
said,  it  is  a  man's  judgment  of  biipself  ia^reference  to  the 
future  judgment  of  Ood.  And  this  intimation  supposetl^ 
that  a  man  may  judge  that  God  at  the  la^t  day  will  approve 
of  adultery,  murders,  seditions  and  die  like  eviU  I  which  is 
to  suppose  all  common  inbred  notions  of  Otod  to  be  plotted 
out  of  the  mind.  Nay,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  as  implying 
a  contradiction,  that  any  man  should  consider  God  as  a 
judge,  as  conscience  doth  alvways^  and  suppose  his  approi^ 
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batioD  oflheevilsspecified,  or  or  any  of  the  like  natore  and 
inportanci'-  Hut  mea  will  yet  say  that  cooscience  hath 
been  preWnded  for  these  things.  1  aaswer,  never  by  any 
in  their  wits.  And  what  any  brainsick,  or  eothosiastic 
person  may  say  or  do  in  bis  paroxysms,  ia  not  to  baTe  any 
place  in  considerations  of  what  becomes  a  gtiidaoce  of  the 
actions  of  mankind  one  towards  another.  It  is  true,  that 
some  things  as  they  have  been  circumstantiated,  have  been 
debated,  even  in  conscience,  whetlier  they  have  been  tawfol 
or  no;  that  ia,  whether  God  wouldapprove  of  them,  or 
condemn  them  at  the  last  day.  But  what  ia  evil  in  itaelf, 
and  Qgaiiist  the  light  of  nature,  there  is  no  direction  unto  it, 
ao  approbation  of  it  from  conscience  in  the  least.  To  take 
away  this  liberty  of  conscience  in  things  of  ila  proper  cog- 
aitzunce  and  duty,  seems  to  ine  to  be  as  much  as  to  say, 
men  shall  not  judge  themaelves  with  reference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  to  come;  which  ia  to  put  God's  great  vice- 
gerent out  of  his  place  and  throne. 

Let  us  now  npply  this  notion  of  conscience  unto  the 
present  occasion.  There  is  prescribed  away  of  divine  wor- 
■bip,  with  ceremonies,  forms  of  prayer,  and  orders  fortbe 
administrntion  of  sacraments,  all  things  that  concern  the 
joint  and  public  worship  of  God.  What  is  the  work  or 
duty  of  conscience  in  reference  heteunto  ?  Is  it  not,  in  the 
first  place,  to  apply  the  mind  and  nnderstanding  to  consider 
of  what  sort  it  is,  in  reference  unto  the  future  judgment  of 
God?  This  cannot  be  denied;  the  first  actings  of  a  man 
who  makes  any  conscience  of  what  he  does,  must  be  of  this 
sort.  If  then  it  apprehend  it  to  be  such  aa  God  will  ap- 
prove of  the  practice  and  observation  of  it  at  the  last  day, 
conscience  is  satisfied,  and  reflects  no  self-condemning 
thoughts  upon  its  observance.  But  suppose  a  man  doth 
not  understand  it  so  to  be;  he  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  ap- 
pointed BO  by  Christ,  nor  that  any  men  have  warrant,  au- 
thority, or  commission  to  impose  on  the  practice  of  others 
what  is  not  so  appointed  by  him.  How  shall  he  do  to  be 
otherwise  mindedl  Can  he  force  himself  to  assent  unto 
that,  wherennto  in  truth  he  doth  not  assent?  Is  it  in 
bis  power  so  to  do  ?  Ask  any  man  who  hath  an  understand- 
ing, whether  he  can  apply  it  to  what  he  will ;  that  is,  to  as- 
sent or  not  assent  unto  what  is  proposed  unto  him :   all 
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men  will  assuredly  ^ay»  that  their  assent  necessarily  fol** 
lo weth  the  nvidence  that .  they  haye  of  the  troth  of  any 
tbiugf  aad  that  otherwise  it  is  not  tor  be  obtained*    The 
mind  despiselh  dl  violence  and  coaction  from  ^he  will; 
yea,  it  implies  a  contradiction  that  a  man  should  icauae 
himfietfto  assent  unto  that  unto  which  he  d^th  nottassent 
Can  then  other  men  compel  thisf  assent?    It  is  s6  far  othef«* 
wise,  that  God  himself  will  not,,  y es^  be  it  spokeai  with  re^ 
▼erenoe  of  his  holiness,  cannot,,  force  sueh^an  assent,  seeing 
it  implies  a  contradiction ;  nameiy,  that  a  man  shodkl  assent 
and  not  assent  to  the  same  proposition  >at  the  same  time-« 
Neither  can  a  man  himself  force  hims^f^neUher  can  tall  the 
men  in  the  world  force  him»  to  underMaAd  mose  than  he 
doth  understand^  or  cap  do  so»    Men  da  not  seem-^o  have 
exercised  niany  cefiect  it<itg  of  consideration  ohithemsdv^ 
who  ettppose  <^t  they  can  command  their  understandings 
to  apprehend  what  they  please^  or  to  assent  unto  things  lit 
their  will.    These  things  follow  Conviction  and  evidence; 
and  so  God  himself  procures  the  assent  of  men  unto  what 
he  revealeth;  and  otherwise  the  understanding  is  absolutely 

free  from  all  imposition* 

If  a  man  then  cannot  understand  these  things  to  be  ap- 
proved of  God,  and  accepted  with  him ;  suppose  they  are 
so^  yet  if  a  man  cannot  apprehend  them  so  to  bei  what  is 
the  next ;work  that  ccoiscience  will  apply  itself  unto?   Is  it 
not  to  declave  in  the  soul^  that  if  it^ractise  these  things, 
God  will  j  udge  it  ^the '  last  day,  and  prononnce  sentence 
against  hink?  For  conscience*  as  was  said;  is  a  man^td  j^^ 
ment  of  himself  and  his  moral  actions,  with  respect  unto 
the  future  judgment  x>f  God.    And  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  is  the  condition  of  tboutends,  in  reference'  to-  thfe-  pret- 
eent  impositionsi.    Their*  apprehensions  and  judgM^nts'df 
Ith^iooselves  in  tfaia  matter,^  are  >  to  them  ^mavoidribte  lind  ik- 
8uperable>    It  is  notiin  l3wir»powetUo  thinll  otherwise  tbM 
they  do/nor  to  judge  otherwise  of ^Udbdselves  #(^  reftreMs 
unto  the  practice  of  the  things  imposed  on  tlif^m,lhaii'liiey 
do.    Neither  can  all  the  nvsn  in^  the  world  iatWlHietti  io 
think  or  judge  otherwise/^  If^ver  light  and '^fid^nce  unto 
their  coni^iction  Of  "Ihe^  conMiry  is  imnattM  to!  them,  or  do 
befiall  thern^  they  will  thihk  iind  judge  according  to  it;  'ki 
the  mean  time,  they  crave  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to^t 

2c2 
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agdnst  their  light  and  consoiences,  And  so  vnaToidmUjr 
oast  themaelf  ea  into  deatruction.  All  then  thai  some  desire 
of  others,  is,  that  they  would  but  give  them  leave  to  endea- 
your  tp  please  God ;  seeing  they  know  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  fail  into  his  hands  as  an  avenger  of  sin.  God  deids  not 
thus  with  men ;  for  although  he  requires  them  to  believe 
whatever  he  reveals  and  proposes  as  an  object  of  faith, 
and  to  obey  whatever  he  commands,  yet  he  giv^  them  suf- 
ficient evidence  for  the  one,  and  warranty  of  his  authority 
in  the  other;  and  himself  alone  is  judge  of  what  evidence  is 
so  sufficient.  But  men  can  do  neither  of  these.;  they  can 
neither  give  evidence  to  their  propositions,  nor  vvarrant  to 
their  authority  in  their  impositions  in  spiritual  things, -and 
yet  they  exact  more  than  doth  God  himself.  But  so  it  is, 
when  once  his  throne  is  invaded,  his  holiness^  wisdom,  and 
clemency  are  not  proposed  to  be  imitated,  but  a  fond  abuse 
of  sovereignty  alone,  is  aimed  at. 

To  impose  penalties  then  enforcing  men  to  a  compliance 
and  acting  in  the  worship  of  God,  contrary  unto  what  diey 
are  convinced  in  their  consciences  to  be  his  mind  and  will, 
is  to  endeavour  the  enforcing  of  them  to  reject  all  respects 
unto  the  future  judgments  of  God ;  which  as  it  is  the  high- 
est wickedness  in  them  to  do,  so  hath  not  God  authorized 
any  of  the  sons  of  men,  by  any  means  to  endeavour  their 
compulsion  unto  it.  For  the  former  of  these,  that  men 
may  act  in  the  things  of  God,  contrary  unto  what  they  are 
.persuaded  he  requires  of  them ;  I  suppose  none  will  ever 
attempt  to  persuade  themselves  or  others.  Atheism  will 
be  the  end  of  such  an  endeavour. 

The  sole  question  is.  Whether  God  hath  authorized,  and 
doth  warrant  any  man,  of  what  sort  soever,  to  compel  others 
to  worship  and  serve  him,  contrary  to  the  way  and  manner 
that  they  are  in  their  consciences  persuaded  that  he  doth 
accept  and  approve.  God,  indeed,  where  men  are  in  errors 
and  mistakes  about  his  will  and  worship,  would  have  them 
taught  and  instructed,  and  sendeth  out  his  own  light  and 
ibruth  to  guide  them,  as  seemeth  good  unto  him. 

But  to  affirm  that  he  hath  authorized  men  to  proceed  in 
the  way  before  mentioned,  is  to  say,  that  he  hath  set  up  an 
authority  against  himself,  and  that  which  may  give  con* 
trol  to  his. 
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These  things  being  so»  seeing  men  are  bound  indispen- 
sably not  to  worship  God  so  as  they  are  convinced  and  per- 
auaded  that  he  will  not  be  worshipped ;  and  to  worship 
him  as  he  hath  appointed  and  commanded^  upon,  the  penalty 
of  answering  their  neglect  and  odntempt  hereof  with  their 
everlasting  condition  at  the  last  day;  and  seeing  God 
hat^  not  warranted  or  authoriaed  any  man  to  enforce  them 
to*  act  contrary  to  their  light,  and  that  persuasion  of  his 
mind  and  will  which  he  hath  given  them  in  their  own.  con^ 
sciences;  nor  to  punish  them  for  yielding  obedience  in 
spiritual  things  unto  the  command  of  God  aahis  mind  is  by 
them  apprehended ;  if  the  things  themselves^  though  mis- 
taken, are  such  as  no  way  interfere  with  the  common  light 
of  nature  or  reason  of  mankind,  the  fundamental  articles  of 
Christian  religion,  moral  honesty,  civil  society,  and  public 
tranquillity ;  especially  if  in  the  things  wherein  men  acting, 
as  is  supposed,  according  to  their  own  light  and  conscience 
in  difference  from  others,  are  of  small  importance,  and  such 
as  they  probably  plead  are  unduly  and  ungroundedly  ink- 
posed  on  their  practice,  or  prohibited  unto  them,  it  remaim 
to  be  considered  whether  die  grounds  and  ends  proposed 
in  exercise  of  the  severity  pleaded  for,  be  agpreeable  to  conoi- 
mon  rules  of  prudence,  or  the  state  and  condition  of  things 
in  this  nation. 

The  ground  which  men  proceed  upon  in  their  resoliir 
tions  for  severity,  seems  to  he,  that  the  church  and  coni- 
monwealth  may  stand  upon  the  same  bottom  and  founclv 
tion ;  that  their  interest  may  be  every  way  the  BBme,  of  the 
same  breadth  and  length,  and  to  be  mutually  narrowed  i>^ 
widened  by  each  other.  .  : 

The  interest  of  the  kingdom  they  would  have  to  s^a? 
upon  the  bottom  of  uniformity ;  so  that  the  gpvernment  of 
it  should,  as  to  the  beneficial  enda  of  government,  oompi;e* 
hend  them  only,  whom  the  church  compriseth  in  its  unji- 
formity ;  and  so  the  kingdom's  peace,  should  be  eztendf^ 
only  unto  them,  unto  whom  the  church's  peace  is  ezten4^ 
Thus  they  say^,  that  the  kingdom  and  the  church,  or  its 
present  order  and  establishment,  are  to  be  like  Hypopratesf 
twins*  not  only  to  be  born  together^  and  to  die  together^ 
but  to  cry  and  laugh  together,  and  to  be  equally  afbcted 
with  their  mutual  concerns.    But  these  things  are  evident 
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■Mrttni  hrpoHc7«  aod  sTwh  m  ttvllirBed  -Mptriaioe  hsve 
-•rid^noed  actabe.  The  dooiptiuoii  of  anoMcliy  M' tbe 
'fandaaentd  eoMtitntion  of  tb«  poKoT  ind  j^tf*lnwmml  of 
Ilin  Bttioo,  with  the  pMMnt  dMiralHwdtr/Hid  slate,  e«ts- 
Ubhed  on  a  ngbtrUatkUe  awl  ckaBgMbl»l«in  j  nid  which 
h»«e tcceind  nainraltendoM,  mad  awy at uj ttae when 
h  nent  good  to  tlK  k»g  and  <fv^Mm9Ut,ttiOtito  MoM,  is 
-opnaaiTe  of  «  principlaof  «o  •ril  aA  aBpwttowaMla  the 
wdid  fonodation  of  th«  f&Utj  of  thisnMiott.aa-atodeabWdly 
ithoaewho  are  principtiUy  ooooemed  hi  it;  aie^obKgtid  not 
40  •dtnit  an  avowance  of.  Fof  wb«r«as-it  ii  t)0«th«  gokpel 
-in  goDcral.  nor  Ghriltian  religion,  or  religion  oooaidMed  aa 
H  beat  coneapoad*  with  the  gospel,  or  the  nind  of  Cbriat 
■thenin,  but  the  pwient  ^tU^Mtoder,  rfele,  vod  pdicy 
-tkat  it  intattded ;  all  men  know  that  it  ia -focmd^  in,  and 
•rtanda  soMy  smotigat  us,  ou  such  laws,  as  is  usual  with 
faiiiaiiKots  to  enact  in  one  session,  and  to  repeal  in  an- 
Mber;  M  *t>leaiittf  enact  in  one  age,  and  to  repeal  in  an- 
4Aher,  aoeorditfg  aa  use  and  esperience  manifests  them 
-to  be^  condncing  or  obstructing  unto  public  good.  And 
iWheteairthe  eonatSttition  of  the  civil  goTemment  of  the  na- 
-llon,  is  built  upon  no  rucIi  ^iltoiwlle  iinrf  c!Kiitgeable  laws, 
1>B(  hath  quite  another  foundation,  obnoxious  to  nothing, 
but  to  the  allH3TerruIing  providence  of  the  Most  High,  it  is 
ft  great  shaking  and  weakening  nntoits  fixation  and  interest 
in  the  rainda  of  nei),  to  have  it  Compared  with  things  every 
"tfay  alterable  at  pteftsore.  Aud  the  attempt  to  plant  the 
leihgdom'a  peace  on  the  foundation  of  the  church's  unifor- 
itaity,  which  may  on  a  thousand  occasions  wherein  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  itself  is  not  in  -the  Itast  concerned,  be 
^Mtrowed  unto  a  scantling  wholly  unproportionate  unto 
totich  a  Buper«tniction,  is  without  doubt  as  great  a  mistake 
lb  goremment  as-  any  persona  can  fUl  itito.  All  the  world 
linowa,  how  full  M  this  day  it  is  of  various  opinions  and 
practices  in  things  concerning  religion ;  And  bow  uBsuc- 
cessfiil  the  attempts  of  all  sorts  h&re  been  for  their  extin- 
guishment. It  is  no  less  known,  as  hath  in  part  already 
been  discoursed,  how  Unavoidable  unto  men,  considering 
Ae  various  allotments  of  their  condition''  in  divine  pro- 
Vidence,  their  different  apprehensions  and  persuasions  about 
these  tilings  are.     He  therefore  that  will  build  the  interest 
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of  a  nation » on  a  unjfora^iy  of  sentiment  <a||d  practices  in 
these  things,  had  need  well  fix  this  floating  Pelos,  if  he 
intend  not  to  have  his  government  contimially  tossed  up 
and  down. 

The  true  civil  interest  of  thifi^  nation^  in  the  policy,  go- 
yetrnment,  and  laws  thereof,  with  the  benefits  and.  ad  van- 
tages  of  tbein;  and  the  obedience  that  is  due  unto  theni» 
every  Englishman  is  bom  unto ;  he  falls  into  it  from  the 
womb ;  it  grows  up  with  bimt  he  is  indispensably  engaged 
into  it^  and  holds  all  his  temporal  concernments  by  it.  He 
is  able  also  by  natural  reason  to  understand  it,  so  far  as  in 
point  of  duty  he  is  concerned^  and  is  not  at  liberty  to  dis* 
sent  from  the  community.  But  as:  for  religion,  it  is  the 
choice  of  men,  and  he  that  chooseth  not  his  religion,  hath 
none.  For  although  it  is  not  of  necessity  that  a  man 
formally  chooses  a  r$ligion,  or  one  way  in  religion  in  an 
opposition  unto,  and  with  the  rejection  of  another,  yet  it  is 
soithathe  so  chooses  in  opposition  to  no  religion,  and  with 
judgment  about  it,; and:  approbation  of  that  wjiicfa  he  doth 
embrace,  which  hath  the  nature  of  a  voluntary  choice. 

This  being.  the.ltberty«  this  the  duty  of  every  man,  which 
is,  always  hath  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  issued  in 
great  variety  of  persuasions,  and  different  apprehoisions^ 
to  confine  ^e  peace  and  interestof  civil  scHHoties:  unto  any 
one  of  them,  seems  scarce  suitable  junto  <tliaib  prudence 
which  in  requisite  for  the  steemge  of  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  world.  For  my  part,  I  eta  see  no*  reaaop  the 
civil  state  hath  to  expose  iti  peaioe  unto  all  those  nncertain 
events  which  this  principle  will  lead  unto,  Abd  it  seems 
very  strange,  and  I  am  persuaded  ithat  on  dne  oonsideraiion 
it  will  seem  strange  that  any  should  comtinuA  in  desire  «f 
Qpnfining  the  bottom  of  the  nation*8  interest  in  its  rule  anid 
peace,  unto  that  uniformity  in  religion^  whbh  aa  to  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  minda  and  conscieocea  4>£vmen^  hath  dis^ 
x^overed  itself  to  be  no  more  difiUsed  amongst  the  body  of 
the  people,  than  at  pres^mt  it  is^  and  firom  whidhauch  mid- 
titudea  do,  upon  gioundstathemaeLv^i.  unconquerable,  dis- 
sent ;  resolving  to  continue  so  doingi  whatever  diey  muffer 
for  it ;  ^ho  yet  otiieniriae  unaiumoiisly  aetfaiesce  in  the 
ciTil  gofemmeat^jsndara  willing  to  contribute  itoiihe  iitmoat 
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ot  dieir  endeftvoura,  in  tiMr  tevertl  places/  Imto  its  pelU^ 
and  prosperity. 

1  Whaterer  therefore  be  the  resolution  as  to  a  present 
procedure,  I  heartily  wish  that  the  principle  itself  might  for 
the  foture  be  cast  out  of  the  minds  of  men ;  that  the  state 
and  rule  of  the  nation/  might  not  by  plausible  and  specioas 
pretences,  suited  to  Uie  interest  of  some  few  men,  be  ren^ 
dered  obnoxious  unto  impression  from  the  ▼arfety  of 
opinions  about  things  religious,  whidi  as  far  as  I  see,  is  like 
to  be  continued  in  Uie  world. 

Especially  ought  this  consideration,  if  I  mistake  not,  be 
applied  unto  those  differences  about  which  alone  this  dis- 
course is  intended;  namely,  those  which  are  aiteongst  men 
of  the  same  religion  in  all  the  substantials  of  it,  and  which 
having  been  of  long  continuance  dedoced  firom  one  age  to 
another,  are  greatly  difiused,  and  deeply  rooted  in  die 
minds  of  men;  being  such  also;  as  na  c6untenance  can  be 
j;i?en  to  act  sererely  towards  them,  from  any  thing  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  practice  of  the  first  churches  in  the  world. 

And  I  hope  it  will  oerer  more  amongst  sober  and  dis^ 
engaged  persons  be  said  or  thought,  that  the  interest  *of 
England,  or  of  its  rule  and  government,  is  in  any  thing  con- 
fined unto  a  precise  determination  of  the  differences  in  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men,  so  that  those  who  are  of  one 
mind  in  them,  and  would  impose  the  apprehension  and 
practice  of  their  persuasion  upon  others,  should  be  alone 
comprehended  therein. 

But  let  the  ground  of  this  severity  in  proceeding  against 
dissenters  be  never  so  weak  or  infirm,  yet  if  the  end  pro* 
posed  in  it  be  accomplished,  the  counsel  will  appear  at  last 
to  have  been  advisable.  What  then  is  the  end  of  these 
things,  of  this  severity  so  earnestly  pressed  after,  to  be  en^^ 
gaged  into?  Suppose  the  best  appearing  success  that  in 
this  case  can  be  supposed,  and  all  that  seems  to  be  desired; 
namely,  that  by  external  force  and  compulsion,  moq  be 
brought  unto  an  outward  conformity  in  and  unto  the  things 
that  are  imposed  on  them.  This  is  the  utmost  of  what 
seems  to  be  desired  or  aimed  at.  For  no  man  surely  is  so 
vain  as  to  imagine  that  compulsion  and  penalties  are  a 
means  suited  to  persuade  or  convince  the  minds  of  mem 
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Nay»  commonly  it  is  known,  that  they  have  a  contrary 
effect,  and  do  ^ceedingly  confirm  men  in  their  ownper^ 
suasions,  and  into  an  alienation  from  the  things  they  are 
compelled  unto. 

Suppose  tt^n  this  end  to  be  obtained ;  is  there  better 
peace  or  establishment  assured  to  the  present  church-order 
thereby,  than  what  it  may  enjoy  whilst  men  have  theis 
liberty  to  profess  their  dissent?  Both  reason  and  experien<$et 
do  testify  the  contrary. 

Nor  will  the  church  find  any  more  dangerous  opponents,' 
upon  any  emergent  occasion,  than  those  who  have  been 
compelled  to  uniformity  against    their  conviction.      For 
bearing  their  condition  always  as  their  burden,  they  will 
not  be  wanting  unto  an  opportunity  to  ease  themselves  of  it^ 
And  it  may  be  sundry  persons  now  vested  with  eccleiH 
astical  power,  if  they  would  recollect  their  former  thoughts 
and  expressions,  might  remember  that  they  both  conceived 
and  declared  their  mind  to  this  purpose ;  that  former  seve- 
rities in  the  like  kind,  were  unduly  and  disadvantageoosly 
pursued  against  that  st]:ong  inclination  in  so  many^uiito  m 
indulgence   and  freedom  from  their   impositions,   whioh 
surely  they,  cannot  think  to  be  now  lessened  or  weakened,  j 
But  present  power  is  apt. to  change  the  minds  :of  Qien, 
and  make  them  neither  remember  what  were  their  fofia^ 
apprehensions,  nor  foresee  what  would  be  their  thpaghU 
upon  a  disappointment  in  their  present  nndertakinga.;   -  y.7 
But  neither  yet  can  this  rationally  be  Supposed;  nor  i^A% 
probable  in  the  least,  that  the  outward  conformity  ii^teqdjQcti 
will  ever  be  obtained  by  rigour;  especially  where  thejrea-t 
sons  of  it  are  so  remote  from  the  influencing  the  conscienc)^ 
of  men.    For  whatever  ai^umenCs  may  be  used  for  a  ih^r) 
straint  to  be  put  upon .  conscience,  in  things  concerning 
faith  and  the  worship  of  God,  which  laust  be  taken  froii) 
the  nature  of  the:  things  themtselves,  are  utterly  supersedi^ 
and  made,  useless,  by  the  nature  pf  the  difieren^es  that  i^^ 
in  contest  between  tite  imposers,  an4  those  that  d^reipatft 
their  impositions.    For  as  very  little  hath  been,  done,  es- 
pecially of  late,  to  prove  the  lawfulness. of  the  things, imi^ 
posed,  nothing  at  all  to  Assert  their  nec^sity ;  so  the  natuipe^ 
of  the  things  themselves,  about  which  the  difference  is, 
quite  .casts  Uiem  put  of  the  cp9)pas%  and  reach  of  those  ar» 
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it  is  like  to  iMnreom  the 
■o  pfetaace  to  weeon  er 
ie  coneeraed  to  gite  ite 
to  detaranne.  H17,  ex|»effieiit< 
iileeee  frellini  thie  ettfipi ;  violenee  hsdi  beea  vied  in 
asltcnofiriigion  tolkeeluMi^  end  etm  of  fiiirittienily ; 
tad  yet  neirer  saoeeeded  aaf  when,  to  eitiagaiiklhat  per- 
iaarioB  aad  opinion  irhichk  was  dfMgaeil  toeatirpale, 

kaaiy  be«  fcr  awUfe  indeed,  and  eemetnaee  il  aiay  ob- 
Uria  each  eaceese,  asto  efMm  to  hafe  cdbded  the  end  aimed 
al»    Bat  etill  within  a«hort  apace,  aMiady  in  the  compass 
df  tfM  same  age,  it  bath  been  amntfest,  dmt  it  halh  bat  laid 
in  proTf sion  for  f store  troables,  oppositions,  and  animosities. 
'     Let  the  prelates  or  mlem,  therefore^  of  the  chnrcb  ad- 
tisei  press  unto,  sod  exereise  this  eererity  whilst  they 
please.    They  may  as  evidently  see  the  issue  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  already  accomplished.    Some  maybe  ruined,  malti- 
tades  provoked,  the  trade  of  the  nation  obstructed,  some 
few  be  enforced  unto  an  hypocritical  compliance  with  what 
is  against  the  light  of  their  consciences,  compassion  be 
stirred  up  in  the  residue  of  the  people  for  innocent  sufferers, 
and  by  all  indignation  against  themselves  and  their  ways 
increased,  considering  what  are  the  things  about  which 
these  differences  are,  how  deeply  rooted  a  dissent  from  the 
present  establishment  is  in  the  minds  of  multitudes ;  for 
how  long  a  season  that  persuasion  hath  been  delivered  down 
unto  them,  even  ever  since  the  first  reformation,  gradually 
increasing  in  its  suffrage  to  this  day;  the  advantages  that 
it  hath  had  for  its  growth  and  improvement,  with  successes 
evidently  suitable  unto  them;  and  resolution  that  men's 
spirits  are  raised  unto,  to  suffer  and  forego  the  utmost  of 
their  earthly  concernments,  rather  than  to  live  and  die  in  an 
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Open  rebellion  to  tbe  Gonu&andtng  light  of  God  in  their 
consciences :  it  is  the  otinost  vanity  to  haire  other  oxpee- 
tations  of  the  end  of  such  a  conrse  of  rigour  and  prosecution. 

lu  the  mean  time,  I  am  s^re  whoever  gets  bj  persecu- 
tion, the  king  loseth  by  it. 

For  what  if  some  officers  of  eoolesiasti^al  courts  have 
been  enriched  by  the  booty  they  got  from  dissenters?  What 
advantage  is  it  all  this  while  tO'  the  kingdom,  when  so 
•many  families  are  impoverished,  so  many  rdined^  as  are  by 
excommunications  and  imprisonments  aaiuing  thereon,  so 
many  more  discouraged  from  th^  exercise  of  their.faculties, 
or  unprov^mient  of  their  stocks,  so  mani^  driven  beyond  the 
seas ;  and  yet  all  this  nothing,  unto  what  in  the  same  kind 
must  and  will  ensue,  if  the  course  sometimes  begun  should 
be  pursued?  To  me  it  seems'  that  an  attempt  for  the  pre- 
tended conformity  (for  attained  it  will  never  be),  is  scarce  a 
^oe  compensation  for  his  ■laljesty's  loss  in  the  diminishing 
of  hiii  subjects  and  their  Wealth,  wherewith  it  is  and  will  be 
^^^rtaihly  attended.  Besides,  to  ruin  i  men  in  all:  their  sub- 
Stantiials  of  body  and  life,  for  eeremOnt^,  tad  those  our 
own  countrymen  land^  neighbours,  s^ms  to  cceny  withr  it 
somewhat  of  t'bat' severity  which  Englishmen,  after  the  sirib- 
iBiding  of  the  impetuous  impfressidns  of  "protocations^' do 
^attfralt]r  abhor,  and  will  not  lohg  by  any  means  give  corns'- 
tenance  unto. 

On  the  c^nsidemtion  of  these^^nglr;  and  other  dotrt^^ 
less^of  more  ckep  iiivestigatiotf,  his  tiajesty  hath  often  d«^ 
ilatedVnot  only  his  resolution  to^grantlhbindulgenco  m<^ 
tim^ted  in  his  gracious  dedarationtotlmt  purpose,  but 
also  the  Exceeding  suitablenei^*  of  these  iiitentions  unto  his 
own  inclinations  and  cletiieney. '  The  advantages  which 
have  alretldy  ensui^d'  unto  the  nation,  in  the  expectation  of 
tiidulgence  have  been  •  iSso  i^membered,  *  imd  repeated'  by 
him  with  an  uncontrottabfe^mabifeStiitiDn  of  ite  eonduciblv^ 
n^s  for  the  future^  tihtd  the  peacii  ttnd  prosperity  of  tiis 
kingdom.  And  it  8ieetns'Vety#lttang€^,  thttteo  noble  and 
i^yal  dispositionsv  suchtfaon^ts  ^d  counsels  of  wisdom 
ahd  authority,  such' projecticms  of  dare  and  jlolicituctefer 
the  kingdom'!^  good,  lAould  be  iH  sacrifiei^d  to^^  the  intereit 
Ofahy-bne  party  of  ntenWhatseefver.   -  ^  . 

^TcmM  hSxi  hope,  ^^t  Ms<ttiftjO(l«^  ^U  i^Mliii^  Aose 
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bMssed  coanBels  of  peace ;  especially  coiieideriDg  that  dt«r 
spirits  of  men  are  singularly  disposed  to  recei?e  and  pvt  a 
due  valoation  upon  the  execution  of  them.  For  all  those 
who  desiring  an  indulgenoe»  though  differing  amongst  them- 
selves in  some  things,  do  jointly  cast  their  expectations  and 
desires  into  a  dependance  on  his  majesty,  with  advice  of  his 
parliament. 

r  And  as  notwithstanding  their  mutual  differences,  they 
are  united  in  this  expectation,  so.  may  they  be  made  par- 
. takers  of  it.  Although  in  other  things  their  differences 
.continue,  they  cannot  but  agree  in  loyalty  and  gratitude : 
when  the  jl^ni^  of  it  unto  them,  although  they  still  differ 
in  other  things,  will  reconcile  their  minds  in  regret  against 
the  impositions  they  jointly  undergo. 

And,  whereas  men  have  by  the  fears,  dangers,  and  suf- 
ferings which  they  have  passed  through,  evidenced  to  all 
the  world,  that  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  their  consciences 
is  of  more  consideration  with  them,  than  all  other  things 
whatever;  and  have  learned  themselves  also  how  to  esteem 
and  value  that  liberty,  without  which  they  are  sensible  how 
Qiiserable  their  condition  is,  and  is  like  to  be,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  any  strange  obligation  unto  peaceableness,  loyalty^ 
and  thankfulness,  can  be  put  upon  the  subjects  of  any  na- 
tion, than  a  grant  of  the  indulgence  desired  would  put  upon 
multitudes  in  this.  This  would  set  their  minds  at  liberty 
from  fears  and  contrivatices  for  the  avoidance  of  impendent 
dangers;  encourage  them  to  engage  the  utmost  of  their 
endeavours  and  abilities  in  the  businesses  of  peace  and 
security,  leaving  them  no  fears,  but  only  of  any  disturbance 
of  the  state  of  things,  which  hath  secured  unto  them  all 
their  principal  interests  in  the  world. 

And  how  foolish,  senseless,  and  unbecoming  of  men, 
would  any  other  thoughts  be?  To  think,  that  men  who  have 
given  this  evidence  at  least,  that  they  are  such  as  exercise  a 
good  conscience  towards  God  and  others,  in  that  they  have 
suffered  for  it,  and  are  ready  yet  farther  so  to  do,  should  not 
despise  and  contemn  all  suggestions  of  unpeaceable  disposi- 
tions,- or  should  suppose  that  they  have  any  community  of 
interest  with  such  as  being  not  concerned  in  conscience 
with  them ;  at  least  not  so  far  as  to  evidence  it  to  be  their 
chief  and  principal  interest,  as  theirs  it  is;  or  to  have  any 
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inclinatioii  to  Uie  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
wherein  all  their  desires  and  aims  are  secured;  is  to  judge 
by  such  imaginations  of  folly,  madness,  and  wickedness, 
as  those  who  use  these  pretences,  wOuld  be  loath  to  be 
judged  by,  although  they  have  not  given  that  testimony 
of  their  respects  unto  conscience  which  the  others  have 
done. 

And  hereby,  whereas  the  parliament  have  been  necessi- 
tated through  the  exigence  of  the  public  affairs,  to  engage 
the  nation  in  payments  not  passed  through  without  diflSculty, 
they  will,  as  was  said,  put  a  real  and  effectual  obligation 
upon  great  multitudes  of  men,  without  the  least  semblance 
of  disadvantage  unto  any  others. 

Neither  is  this  a  matter  of  any  expense,  but  only  of  gene- 
rous clemency  in  themselves,  and  the  deposition  of  wrath, 
envy^  and  revenge,  in  some  few  others ;  things  that  may  be 
parted  withal,  without  the  least  detriment  unto  human^so- 
ciety.  And,  as  it  is  in  the  matter  alone  of  indulgence  and 
x^onscience,  wherein  the  people  are  capable  of  a  sensible  obli* 
gation,  others  not  concerned  therein  being  apt  to  think  that 
all  which  is  done  for  them  is  but  their  due,  and  less  some- 
times than  is  so ;  those  partakers  of  it,  by  an  avowment  of 
the  favour  received,  will  be  in  their  own  minds  indispen- 
sably bound  to  promote  the  common  interest  of  public  good. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  parliament  have  thought  meet 
some  years  past  to  direct  unto  another  course  of  procedure : 
but, '  Dies  diem  docet/ 

And  wise  men  are  never  wont  pertinaciously  to  adhere 
iintothe  pursuit  of  conjectures  and  projections  about  future 
events ;  such  as  former  laws  were  suited  unto,  against  expe^ 
rience,  and  those  second  thoughts  which  a  new  considera- 
tion of  things  may.  suggest  unto  them :  besides  the  altera* 
tions  of  affairs  in  many  concernments,  may  fully  justify  the 
alteration  in  resolutions  pleaded  for;  which  is  not  such  nei- 
ther, as  to  be.  contradictory  unto  any  thing  already  esta- 
blished, but  what  may  be  brought  into  compliance  with  it, 
and  subordination  to  it.  They  may  say  of  what  is  past,  as 
was  by  one  said  of  old ; 

Ees  durs  et  regni  aovitas  me  Uliji  cpgunt. 

The  present  assurance  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity 
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•dmiUi  |oC  coimtdft  impaftiallyitaidiai^  to  Uit  good^'ef  tUg 
vmnfluanoed  bj  a  nuztora  of  fean  and  j«alMtiM« 

Bat  suppose  the  peace  and  prospeiity  of  tke  nalioD  id 
be  mnch  secured  and  adTa»laged  hj  an  indnlgencet  as 
undoubtedly  under  the  protectiou  and  blesaiBg  of  God  it 
will  be»  yet  I  have  heard  some  say,  and  U  isoovaMnly 
pleaded,  that  the  church  will  not  be  able  to  keep  its  star 
tion,  or  to  retain  its  members  in  compliance;,  but  they 
will  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  make  use  of  the  libeity  de^ 
sired,  especially  if  it  be  for  and  unto  Protestants,  which 
mast  be  prevented.  Now  this  I  confiess  seems  strange  to 
me,  that  any  such  erents  should  be  feased  or  expected. 

Those  who  make  this  objec^tion,  suppose  the  church  to  be 
really  possessed  pf  truth  and  order  in  themattots.  that  are  in 
difference;  they  express  every  day  not  only  the  great  sense 
they  have  of  the  learnings  ability, .  and  piety  of  the  clergy, 
but  are  ready  on  all  oocasioaa  to  contemn  itheir  adversaries, 
as  men  unlearned,  weak,  and  :ihconsidecBAe,    It  is  also 
granted,  that  all  outward  privikges,-enoounigemeat8,  advanr 
tages,   promotions,  preferments^!,  dignities,  public  .conve- 
niendes,  legal  maintenance,  are  still  to  be  confined  unto  the 
charch»  and  its  conformists  ;  as  ako  tlmt  those  who  desire 
the  benefit  of  indulgence,  must,  together  with  an  exemption 
from  all  these,  pay  all  dues  required  by  the  law  to  them ; 
and  if  they  will  join  themselves  unto  others,  besides  a  de- 
privation of  the  great  conveniencies  of  their  usual  places  of 
assemblies,  and  their  legal  interest  in  them,  and  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  repairing  unto  other  assemblies,  it  may  be  far 
remote  from  their  habitations,  contribute  also  to  the  mainr- 
tenance  of  their  teachers  where  it  is  indispensably  needed. 
If  I  say,  all  these  and  the  like  considerations,  with  a  re- 
putation of  public  favour  and  regard  with  authority,  be  not 
sufficient  to  preserve  and  secure  the  church  in  its  station, 
and  its  members  in  the  communion  of  it,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  things  which  have  no  foundation  in  the  consciences 
or  minds  of  men,  but  stand  merely  on  the  props  of  law  and 
power  :  which,  if  true,  is  yet  a  secret  which  ought  not  to  be 
divulged. 

I  confess  chief-justice  Hobart,  in  his  Reports,  in  the 
case  of  Colt  and  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  says, 
'  That  though  it  be  'de  jure  divino/  that  Christian  people 
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be  prorrded  of  Otinstittii  ofBtera  tind  duties/  as  of  teaching; 
administratioii  of  the  Bacratoents;  and^^he  like^,  and.of  pa«^ 
tort  lor  that  purpose ;  and  therefore  to  debar  them  wholly  of 
it,  were  expressly  against  the  Istw  of  God,  yet  all  other 
things/  as  he  there  shew&,;  '  are  not  so :  for/  saith  he,  *  we 
know  welt  that  the  primitiye  church  in  her  greatest  purity, 
were  but  voluntary  congregations  of  believers,  submitting 
themselves  to  the  apostles,  and  after  to  other  pastors,  to 
whom  they  did  minister  of  their  temporals,  as  God  did  mov^ 
them/  A  liberty  for  which  state  is  pleaded  for,  the  thing 
itself  being  owned  to  be  according  to  the  pattern  of  the'prt- 
mitive  church  in  her  greatest  purity. 

And  if  it  be  so  as  he  speaks,  all  other  orders  and  observ- 
ances in  the  church  mu^t  be  built  only  pn.laWi  and  custom. 
But  yet  such  is  their  fbrce  also  on  the-minds  of  men,  that  as 
attended  witfi.the  advantages  todtfionvenieaces  before  men- 
tioned, and  fenced  by  the  inconveniences  and  disadvantages 
which  attend  dissenters;  the  differences  also  contended 
abont  being  of  no  more  weight  thto  they  are,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  most  of  men,  at  leiast  to  the  full  ais  many  as 
without  force  to  conscience,  will  do  so  under  the  severest  pe- 
nalties to  the  contrary,  will  continue  their  adherence  to  the 
present  church-'State^  although  the  liberty  of  the  dissent  de- 
sired shonld  be  indnlged. ' 

It  may  be  this  suggestion  of  peace  and  moderation -may 
not  have  aa  equal  reliehunto  all  psilates,  nor  find-like  re- 
ception in  the  minds  of  all.  The  intereslrof  some,  and  the 
prej  udices  of  others,  are  so  importsmt  with  them^  as  ^  that 
they  cannot  i^ttend  unto  impartial  reason  in' this  matter*  I 
am  persuaded  that  some  hslve  scarce  any  better  or  more 
forcible  argnment,  to  satisfy  their  own-minde'tliatiliey  are 
in  the  right  in  religion,  than  the  inclination  ttiey  find  % 
themse^es'to  hate  imd' persecute  them  wbbiot  -tibtey^  suppose 
to  be  in  the  wrong ;  or  at  least  that  Aey  oiair  no  longier  be- 
lieve that  to  be-  truth  which  they  profess^  than  wMMt 
they  are  willing  and  ready  to  destroy  witb  violence  thiLt 
which  is  contrary  unto  it.  For  what  is  forbom,  they^  sup- 
pose must  needs  be  approved;  all  which  are  so  palpable 
misapprehensions,  as  there  needs  no  endeavour  to  lay  them 
open. 

It  is  far  enough  *om  beiiig  an  evidem^e  of  ttuth  in  any. 


if'* 
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that  they  are  ready  to  destroy  them  that  are  otfaerwiae 
minded.  It  is  error  and  superstition^  which  being  conscious 
of  their  own  weakness  are  impatient  nntU  their  contraries 
are  ruined.  And  never  are  theria  such  mutual  violences  in 
miatters  of  religion,  as  where  the  several  opposite  parties 
are  all  of  them  most  grossly  erroneous  and  superstitious. 

The  Egyptians  were  of  old  the  scorn  and  sport  of  the 
world  for  their  devotions  in  general ;  oxen,  apes,  crocodiles, 
garlick,  and  onions,  being  some  of  the  best  of  their  deities  : 
and  yet  about  these  they  had  amongst  themselves  such  end- 
less animosities,  and  mutual  persecutions  of  one  another, 
as  can  scarcely  be  paralleled.    So  he  tells  us: 

ImiDortale  odiam  et  nonqaam  saaabUe  belliuD* 
Ardet  adhao  ombos  et  Tentyra ;  sammai  atrinqae, 
Imie  faror  Tnlgo,  qaod  nninina  Ticinonim 
Odit  nterqae  locos. 

And  what  was  the  ground  and  occasion  of  the  quarrel  ? 

Crooodiloii  odorat 
Pan  Imbc»  ilia  paTot  latiuaiii  lerpentibos  n>ia. 

Their  controversy  was  about  the  worship  of  a  crocodile  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  a  fowl  that  devoured  serpents  on  the 
other. 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  much  more  importance,  or 
ijnanaged  with  much  more  moderation,  which  is  at  this  day 
between  the  Turks  and  Persians,  about  the  true  successors 
of  Mahomet. 

So  little  reason  have  men  to  pleaCe  themselves  with  a 
surmise  of  being  possessed  of  the  truth,  by  the  inclination 
that  they  find  in  themselves  to  persecute  the  contrary  ;  see- 
ing such  an  inclination  is  an  inseparable  companion  of  error 
and  superstition,  and  is  generally  heightened  to  cruelty  and 
revenge,  according  as  men  by  them  are  drenched  in  folly 
and  blindness. 

It  is  yet  pretended  by  some,  that  such  a  toleration  as 

will  satisfy  them  that  desire  it,  and  secure  the  public  tran- 

.  quillity,  however  it  may  please  in  the  notion  of  it,  will  yet 

be  found  impracticable  when  it  comes  to  be  examined  and 

instanced. 

But  it  is  evident  that  these  pretences  must  be  counte- 
nanced by  some  peculiar  consideration  of  this  nation  and 
government  thereof,  seeing  the  utmost  of  what  is  here  de- 
sired, is  both  established  and  practised  in  other  nations. 
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The  whole  of  it  is  plainly  exercised  in  the -kingdom  of 
jPrance/  Adhere,  the- Protestants,  paying,  all  duties  to  the 
church,  sustaining  all  burdens  and  offices  in  the  common^ 
wealth  equal  with  others,  are  freed  from  i  ecclesiastical 
courts,  censures,  and  offices,  and  all  .penalties  for  their  dis- 
sent, with  an  allowance  for  the  worship  of  God  in  their  own 
assemblies  provided  by  themselves,  and  known  to  the  ma- 
gistrates under  whose,  jurisdiction  they  are;  which  is  the 
sum  of  all  that  is  here. desired.  The  like  liberty,  if  I  mii{^ 
take  not,  is  granted  to  the  French  and  Dutch  churches  here 
in  England.  The  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  have 
continued  in  the  same  practice  ever  since  the  reformation ; 
so  also  hath  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where  .the  dissenters 
are  both  numerous  and  divided  among  themselves.  Lu* 
therans  are  tolerated  in  the  dominions  of  the  Palsgrave, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  landgrave  of  Hessia :  so  ar% 
Calvinists  in  many  free  cities  of  the  empire,  in  some  places 
of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark ;  and  both  Lutherans  and  Cat- 
vinists  in  the  sundry  principalities  in  Germany,  whpse  ma- 
gistrates are  of  the  Romish  religion.  In  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  emperor,  wherever  difference  in  religion 
once  made  an  entrance,  either  a  forbearance  and  toleration 
is  granted  and  continued,  as  in  Hungary,  or  the  countries 
themselves  have  been  made  utterly  waste  and  desolate,  as 
Bohemia  and  Moravi%.and  yet  in  a  great  measure  continue 
so  to  be.  The  attem^s.^f  the  duke  of  Savoy  against  it 
have  been  condemned,  detested,  and  abhorred,  by  all 
princes  of  the  same  religion  with  himself,  and  yet  have 
ended  in  some  tolerable  forbearance.  It  is  also  known, 
that  the  kings  of  England  have  by  virtue  of  their  power  in 
things  ecclesiastical,  in  all  ages  as  occasion  required,  and 
as  they  saw  meet,  exempted  persons  and  societies  from  the  .^ 
common  and  ordinary  course  and  way  of  church  discipline  t^| 
and  inspection. 

Certainly,  therefore,  the  unpracticableness  of  such  an 
indulgence  lies  in  the  desires  of  them  whose  interest,  as 
they  apprehend,  is  opposite  unto  it:  although  it  is  more 
probable,  that  their  moderation  known  and  declared  in  this 
matter,  would  give  them  a  greater  interest  in  public  esteem 
and  veneration,  than  by  any  other  ways  they  are  like  to  ob- 
tain.   Neither  is  this  at  all  by  wise  men  to  be  despised,  who 

VOL.  XXI.  2'D 
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are  abk  to  foretet  the  probable  e? eati  of  continoed  exaapo- 
ration.  Why  then  8hoald  tneii  pretend,  that  thai  cannol 
be  done»  which  hath  been  done  and  it  done  at  this  day  in 
fto  niany  kingdoms  and  nations,  with  the  wiihed«-for  ane- 
oess  by  peace  and  happiness? 

And  as  it  may  be  very  few  iastanoes  oen  be  giren  of 
anch  severity  against  dissenters,  who  eome  np  to  so  full  an 
agreement  in  all  material  things  with  them  from  whom  they 
dissent,  as  that  of  late  practised  and  still  pressed  for  in 
England ;  so  it  will  be  found,  that  whether  we  respect  the 
wtture  and  temper  of  the  people  of  this  land,  or  the  admis* 
aion  of  the  principles  of  dissent,  with  the  grounds  of  them, 
in  multitudes,  or  the  Tesolution  to  undergo  all  difficulties 
and  sufferings,  rather  than  to  transgress  against  the  light  of 
.their  consciences,  .or  their  valuation  of  forbearance  above  all 
secular  things  whatever ;  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven 
wherein  such  an  indulgence  or  toleration  as  is  desired  would 
be  more  welcome,  useftil,  acceptable,  or  mere  subservient 
to  tranquillity,  trade,  wealth,  and  peace. 
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Xhe  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God,  who  disposeth  of  all 

things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  haying  49r 

signed  our  portion  in  the  world  unto  the  latter  days  therc^of  ^ 

wherein*  besides  those  difficulties  which  in  all  ages  attend 

them  who.  are  called  unto  the  search  and  profession  of^e 

truths  of  the  gospel,  we  are  forewarned  of  sundiry  evils  p^ 

^uliar  unto  them,  rendering  them  perilous :  as  it  is  our  duty 

jto  apply  purselves  to  serve  his  good  pleasure  i^  our  geneiar 

tioQ,  without  repining  at  that  statioA  which  in  bis  work  ii^ 

bath  allotted  unto  us ;  so  also  diligently  to  take  care  that  wf 

add  not  unto  the  evils  of  the  days  wherein  we  live ;  and  thaf^ 

what  we  may  be  called  to  suffer  in  them  according,  to  his 

will,  may  not  be  lost  unto  his  h<;Jy  ends.ai^d  puq;>oses  in  the 

world,  but  some  way  or  other  redound  unto  hii|  gloiry. ;  Wha| 

shall  befall  us  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage,  how  we  ^hM) 

be  disposed  of,  as  to  our  outward  temporary  cQUQemmenti* 

as  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  order  apd  determ^njs,  9p,neith^ 

ought  to  be  in.  our  care,  so  as  that  we  should  be  an^ioualy 

solicitous  thereabouts:  all  things  of  that  nature  belong  udIq 

his  sovereign  pleai^ure,  who  will. inake  them  work  togethe^f 

for  good  to  them  that  love  him«     Restii^g  in  his  will  as  :to 

our  outward  state  and  condition  in  this  world,  with  that  of 

the  times  and  seasons  wherein  pur  Aot  is  fallpn»  which  hft 

hath  put  in  his  own  power,  w^  shall  eadeavour,  in^  refefe^oa 

thereunto,  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  waiting  for; that 

day  which  '  shall  manifest  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it 

is/    And  we  know  that  it  is  but  yet  a  little  while,  before,  i^ 

will  be  no  grief  of  heart  unto  n^,  for  to  ha y^  dpne  or  suffi^reici 

any  thing  for  the  name  of  the  I^prji  J;esus,;^c^]r44JQg  tPibiai 

mind  and  wiU,^    For  whereas  we  are  well  assured^  that  th^ 
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•Id  enemy  of  mankind  who  is  sometimes  awake  and  sowing 
of  tares  whilst  men  sleep,  is  nerer  so  far  asleep*  whilst  any  are 
endeavonring  to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel,  as  not  to 
itir  np  an  opposition  to  their  work*  and  to  labour  the  ruin  of 
their  persons ;  so  we  believe  that  every  sincei^re. endeavour  to 
promote  the  holy  truths  ilnd  ways  of  06d*  aecerding  to  that 
measure  of  light  which  he  is  pleased  gracionsly  to  impart 
vnto  any  of  the  sons  of  metii  is  accepted  and  owned  by  him 
'  who  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him ;'  which 
is  sufficient  to  secure  their  peace  and  consolation*  under  all 
the  evils  that  on  the  account  of  their  work  they  may  conflict 
^tlml/  Neither  is  it  a  small  alleviatiott  of  atty  troitble  that 
we  inay  be  exposed  unto*  that  no  pretente,  colour*  reason* 
€ft  argttingis  for  our  sufferings,  no  means*  ways*  or  kinds  •f 
ilMtt*  no  ends  unto  thenii  can  possibly  beittvented*  proposed* 
fMMued*  but  what  we  are  fully  fotwamed  of}  that  so  we 
-iright  not  at  any  time  think  ourselves  eurprised*  as  though 
iMJUtte  strange  thing  had  happened  unto  us.  This  then  is  our 
freat  concemment  in  the  prdession  of  rettgioA,  this  that 
%rhieh  we  ought  principally  to  attend  unto,  nauelyi  to  oom- 
mend  our  consciences  unto  Ood*  that  in  all  sincerity  and 
godly  simplicity*  we  exercise  ourselves  in  the  work  that  he 
calls  us  unto*  not  corrupting  his  word*  or  staining  our  pro*^ 
liMsion  by  a  conversation  unbecoming  the  holiness  of  the 
gospel;  and  for  what  may  outwardly  befall  us*  though  pro- 
ducing heaviness  and  sorrow  for  a  season*  the  last  day  will 
manifest  to  have  been  unspeakably  more  the  concernment 
of  other  men  than  our  own.  It  is  therefore  on  this  account* 
Idid  that  duty  which  we  owe  onto  all  the  sons  of  men*  espe-* 
eially  those  who  in  any  place  or  degree  have  rule  and  dis- 
posal of  us  in  this  world,  and  the  things  thereof  committed 
unto  thetn*  that  notwithstanding  the  hazard  that  attends  us 
in  tile  discharge  of  every  duty  of  this  kind*  we  adventure  to 
represent  our  condition  and  desires  unto  all  that  endeavour 
to  follow  after  truth  with  peace.  For  as  the  minds  of  men 
are  capable  of  no  greater  perfection  than  what  consists  in 
receiving  the  whole  truths  of  the  gospel*  nor  their  souls  of 
greater  blessedness  than  attends  obedience  thereunto;  so 
every  mistake  of  it*  every  prejudice  against  it*  every  opposi- 
tion unto  it*  or  any  part  of  it*  are  not  only  in  themselves  a 
corruption  and  debasement  of  the  mind*  but  are  usually  at* 
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littM  with  wQMqtenta  of  ^at^r  •yilt»^  in  and  uoto  thom 
by  whom  they  am  asitejrtaiaed^  And  this  condition  often- 
times  are  men^  otherwise  upright  and  wise^  cast  into^  eithet 
by  their  own  ingrafted  prejiidicesror  neglect  of  that  severe 
disqttitition  after  trath,  which  all  the  sods  of  it  are  obliged 
nnto^  or  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  imposed  on^  by  the 
suggestions  of  others,  who  perhaps  sacrifice  their  actings  in 
and  about  the  things  of  God,  to  some  secular  (and  it  may 
be  very  corrupt)  ends  of  their  own.  Hence  truth  and  inno* 
cence,  which  cannot  be  oppressed  but  when  clothed  with 
Qusrepresentations  and  calumnies,  have  in  all  ages  been 
forced  to  su&r  the  sad  effects  of  their  mistakes,  who  in  the 
i^an  time  professed  highly  an  avowment  of  them.  So  in 
particular,  the  foundation  of  all  the  miseries  that  ever  befisU 
the  professors  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  sinoe  the  day  that  the 
name  of  Christian  was  known  in  the  world,,  and  conse* 
quently  of  all  that  evil  tod  confusion  in  the  earth  which  thd 
lusts  of  men  have  iprodueed,  and  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God  inflicted,  haie  lain  in  general,  either  in  the  ignoranee 
of  men,  of  the  genuine  nature  and  tendency  of  the  truth  it* 
self,  or  in  their  credulity,  in  gluing  credit  unto  those  misre^ 
presentations  lof  it,  which'  it  hath  tdways  been  the  interest 
^f  many  in  the  world,  to  frame  and  promote.  Hence  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  and  every  particular  way  tber^n, 
in  their  respective  seasons  and  generations,  have  esteemed  it 
their  duty,  not  only  unto  themselves,  to  wave  their  imminant 
suffeiings,  if  it  were  the  will  of  God  thereby,  bat  tinto  others 
also,  whom  they  judged  to  be  engaged  against  God  and  his 
truth,  in  their  perseoutiou  of  them,  to  declare  freely  and  fnUy 
what  it  was  that  they  did  believe  and  precise ;  and  therein 
plead  the  equity  and  reasonableness  of  that  ddiveranoe 
which  they  aimed  at}  of  themselves  fron^  saffering,  aodnf 
others  from  sinning*  And  herein  had  they  befoi»  ^ir  eyes^ 
the  examples  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  with 
various  success  did  ofttimes  maku  use  of  the  like  defeoM- 
tives  of  himself  and  his  doctrine^  Nor  is  it  the  last  pre- 
scription of  the  law  of  nature  in^lanted  in  the  heart  of  mfm 
by  him  that  made  it,  thi^  innoceney  should  so  £ur  undertake 
its  own  protection  and  security^  as  to  endeavoor .  a  removal 
of  prejttdieale  in^titatioM  ont  of  the  minds  of  them,  in  whoae 
judgmeat  it  is  concerned*    And  this  hm  all  men  univef- 
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stUgr  yi^Ui  obedience  nntOr  who  toteiKl  not  «to  ^tivme-WBtdbt 

imputations  ufito  sinister  ends,  not  suitmble  unto  the  inno^ 
oency  they  profess/ and  so  by  deserting  tbeir  own  unblam- 
aUe  defence,  contract  a  goilt  rendering  them  incapable  of 
itibr  the  fatare.    Whereas  therefore  it  hath  pleased  him  in' 
whose  hand  onr  life  and  breath,  and  all  onr  ways  are,  to 
place  us  in  that  condition,  wherein  by  the  apprehensions  he 
hath  given  us  of  his  mind  and  will,  in  some  -  things  relating 
unto  his  worship,  we  are  forced  to  differ  from  others,  we 
ocmcave  it  our  duty,  for  the  prevention  of  farther  evils, 
openly  and  candidly  to  declare  both, what  we  profess,  and 
vi^t  in  all  humility  we  desire  thereupon :  and  wecannot  bat 
hope,  that  when  the  matters  of  oar  difference  ate  known  and 
considered,  that  they  wiH  not  be  judged  of  so  high  a  de- 
merit, as  to  render  a  modest  peaceable  desire  of  indulgence 
in*  our  adherence  unto  them,  a  new<addition'of  guilt.     For 
tlieir  case  is  miserable  indeed,  who  being  pfiqudged  into  a 
ooBdition  of  sufferings,  though  not  coavinced  of  evil,  may 
not  desire  relief  from  those  who  alone  %e  able  to  afford  it; 
that  also  being  made  an  aggrravation  of  their  misery,  by  be- 
ing made  an  aggravation  of  their  supposed  guilt. 

t  And  in  particular,  this  course 'is  made  at  this  season  ne- 
cessary unto  us,  from  the  exasperation  of  the  minds  of 
many,,  in  reference  unto  what  we  possess  and  desire,  with 
the  prejudices  that  are  taken  up  aqd  improved  uuto  our  dis- 
advantage and  trouble ;  for  although  we  have  with  the  joint 
consent  of  all  our  churches,  some  years  since,  publicly  de- 
clared what  is  the  faith  which  we  profess,  and  the  way  of 
the  worship  of  God  wherein  we  walk,  and  did  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  looked  on  as  an  unseasonable  expectation  that 
our  confession  might  have  received  a  Christian,  charitable, 
sedate  consideration,  before  it  were  condemned,  or  those  that 
adhere  unto  it  judged  as  evil-doers  for  their  so  doing;  yet 
considering  the  sad  exasperations  of  the  minds  of  men, 
though  upon  occasions  wholly  foreign  to  the  matter  of 
our  faith  and  profession,  we  cannot  be  without  some 
apprehensions  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  are 
loudest  in  their  cries  for  severity  against  us,  have  scarce 
been  so  faithful  to  Christian  candour  and  ingenuity,  as  seri- 
ously to  examine  whether  there  be  in  what  we  believe  and 
practise,  a  just  foundation  for  that  kind  of  proceeding  and 
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aotitig  towards^  us,  whibh  they  B<y  earnestly  desire  to  engagb' 
our  rplers  onto.     If  fo)r  no  other  reason,  then/butto  endeiei-' 
vour  to  call  off  the  thoughts  of  men  from  persons,  and  per* 
sonal  provocations;  unto  tho^e  things  which  are  the  pre-' 
tended  foundation  oftheiractings,  and  with  reference  where- 
unto  their  account  must  be  made  at  the  last  day,  when  other 
men's  real  or  apprehended  miscarriages  will  give  no  counted 
nance  to  theirs,  we  cannot  but  judge  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
us,  to  remind  them  what  the  things  are  which  must  give  con-^ 
struction  unto  all  that  in  this  matter  they  shall  undertake  or 
perform;  and  whereunto,  under  all  imputations  whatever  of 
things  of  other  natures,  our  comfort^  be  it  what  it  will,  true 
or  false,  m  all  our  sufferings  that  we  may  be  called  unto,  is' 
resolved.    And  we  do  know,  that  they  will  one  day  find 
themselves  under  a  woful  mistake,  who  suppose  that  their 
severity  against  us  will  be -any  farther  justified,  than  there 
is  ground  for  it  in  the  principles  which  we  profess  in  the 
things  of  God  ;  and  ibis  cannot  but  be  evident  unto  them  (if 
they  will  give  themfelves  but  the  liberty  of  unprejudiced 
consideration)   who  know  that  a  relinquishment  of  those 
principles  would  instantly  cause  all  those  other  pleas  and 
pretences  to  vanish  put  of  their  minds,  which  at  present 
they  only  make  use  of.     And  therefore,  also,  shall  we  nbt 
much  concern   ourselves  in  any  other  charge  that  is  laid 
against  us,  but  only  as  to.what  we  profess  and  practise  ini 
the  ways  and  worship  of  Ood,'  as  knowing  that  from  thence 
alone,  all  occasion  is  taken  for  them.    We  shall  therefore 
only  briefly  declare  our  sense  of  them,  and  then  proceed  tb 
that  which  is  our  reietl  concernment.     For  there  is  not  an^ 
new  thing  herein  under  the  sun.  '  ' ' 

In  all  ages,  wherever  any  way  in  religion,  hath  beM 
judged  by  this  most,  rightly  or  otherwise,  to  be  contrary  td 
the  mind  of  Ood,  as  by  them  apprehended,  it  hath  been  im<^ 
mediately  charged  with  the  guilt  of  all  the  evils  that  fell  out 
in  the  days  of  its  profession,  though  evidently  they  had 
other  causes  and  occasions.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
Christianity  in  general  of  old  ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  apo^ 
logetical  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Arn0biu8>  Cy- 
•  prian,  Lactantius,  Minucius  Fcelix,  Augufitine/and  others^ 
Upoo  every  occasionoftrouble,  the  common  cry  was' Chri»- 
tianoB  ad  Leovies/    Sach  was  the  condition  of  the  professors 
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of  tb«  Protattaot  rdigMBp  vpon  Ite  1^ 
tinoughovl  the  world  $  vnderwluoh  ptejodioo  oad  u^niIop 
tioD»  they  are  yet  forced  to  eoffer  Hie  wimth  of  men  in  meny 
pieces.  Whaterer  diaednuitagee,  then,  on  thie  aeeonnt  we 
may  be  exposed  nntOf  we  hare  no  reeeon  to  conapkun  or 
think  strange  of,  it  being  no  other  than  %ll  men  in  the  like 
condition  in  all  ages  have  had  to  conflict  withiJ ;  and  will 
have  BO,  whilst  sin  and  daikness  continue  in  the  world.  To 
commend  our  consciences  unto  God  in  well  doing,  is  the 
only  means  of  peace  in  ourselTeSf  and  the  whole  defeneative 
in  reference  uoto  others,  which  in  this  cause  is  left  unto  ua. 
Moreover  if  any  who  either  really  make*  profession  of 
any  way  in  religion,  or  are  generally  esteessed  so  to  do,  fall 
into  personal  crimes  and  miscarriagee*  which  nowaycui 
secure  itself  against,  men  justly  provoked  thereby,  have 
soaroe  the  patience  to  attend  unto  any  [dea  for  the  way  it- 
eelf,  or  those  who  peaceably  and  innocently  walk  therein, 
though  the  charge  against  it  be  altogether  groundless  and 
unreasonable.  Thus  the  abominataone  of  the  Gnostics  of 
old  were  charged  upon  the  whole  body  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  unwarrantable  zeal  of  one  man  in  firing  a  temple  in  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  reflected  an  imputation  of  sedition  on 
all  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  to  their  extirpation  out  of 
that  empire.  But  the  unrighteousness  of  this  charge  is,  we 
hope,  evident  even  to  themselves,  who  would  fain  make  use 
of  it  unto  our  disadvantage ;  for  no  society  in  the  world 
can  give  security  for  the  deportment  of  all  individuals  be- 
longing unto  it,  according  unto  the  rules  of  the  whole ;  and 
if  they  may  be  charged  with  such  miscarriages,  it  were  easy 
to  demonstrate,  that  no  community,  no  profession  of  men  in 
the  world,  no  order,  no  way  can  be  acquitted  from  guilt,  or 
thought  meet  to  have  moderation  exercised  towards  it.  Be- 
sides, we  know  not  in  particular,  but  that  all  occasions  of 
reflecting  upon  our  societies  on  this  account,  have  by  the 
goodness  of  God  been  prevented ;  for  which  we  are  humbly 
thankful  unto  his  holy  Majesty*  But  if  to  accuse  be  enough 
to  render  any  men  nocent,  none  can  be  long  innocent. 
Thyesteean  banquets,  promiscuous  lusts,  and  incests,  must 
on  that  ground  be  thought  to  be  the  ends  of  the  primitive 
nssemblies  of  Christians.  If  men  will  take  to  themselves 
jkfae  liberty  of  entertaining  evil  and  groundless  surmises,  it  is 
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in^isibk  for Hf  ^  or  taf  living,  to  «et  l^onnds  to  their  imap 
gibatiotei  So  tlMbi  wo  bftTe  iiothing  in  this  ease  to  do,  but 
to  leavo  ihtf  autfaora  of  such  fake  and  calunnious  insioaa- 
tioni  unto  that  re^ard^  wbioh  God  and  tbeirown  conscienceB 
f^ill  not  suffer  then  to  lose  f  and  oiur  vindication  unto,  tbe 
providence  of  Ood«  over  our  present  and  future  deportment. 
It  nuly  be  tbotigbt  of  nearer  concernment  unto  us^  when  the 
late  troubles  in  these  nations  are  objected,  and  the  remem- 
branot  of  them  renewed  unto  our  prejudice.  But  wheth^ 
the  frequent  and  importunate  urging  of  them,  since  by  his 
majesty's  clemency  and  grace  th^y  are  put  into  legal  obli^ 
vioil  for  ever/  do  tend  unto  the  composure  and  settlement  of 
tiie  minds  of  men,  which  is  certainly  the  duty  of  all  good  si|b- 
jeots  to  aim  at,  we  leave  it  tmto  the  consideration  of  those 
frbo  are  wiser  than  we,  and  on  whom  the  care  of  the  peace 
and  Welfare  Of  the  kingdom  is  in  an  especial  manner  incum- 
bent For  our  own  parts,  we  shall  only  say,  that  whereas 
they  were  neither  begun,  nor  carried  on,  upon  the  account  of 
that  way  in  the  worship  of  God  which  we  profess ;  may  the 
remembrance  of  them  be  never  so  severely  revived,  we  can* 
nbt  fear  any  juat  conclusioa  frpra  thence,  unto  a  suspicion 
of  troubles  of  the  likfC  nature  for  the  future ;  as  well  knowing 
4be  absolute  freedom  of  our  principles  from  any  such  ten^ 
deney,  as  well  as  the  providential  unravelling  of  all  those 
interwoven  interests  and  occasions,  which  individual  per^ 
AOtis  countenanced  themselves  withal,  in  their  engagement 
m  tbem^  j 

Magistracy  we  own^  aa  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  bis 
majesty  as  the  person  set  over  us  by  his  providence,  in  the 
^ief  and  royal  administration  thereof:  in  submission  unto 
bita,  we  profess  it  our  duty  to  regulate  our  obedience  by  l;he 
laws  and  customs  over  whidli  he  presides  in  the  government 
of  these  nations.  So  that  our  practical  adherence  unto  our 
own  UTOwed  principles,  is  aU  that  in  this  matter  can  fall 
under  the  most  suspicious  add  charitable  surmise.  Timt 
^ere  is  any  miMtns  of  giving  such  absolute  satisfaction  con- 
ceming  future  events,  whicb  depend  on  the  mipds  and  wills 
^f  men,  as  to  leave  all  suspicion  ooncerning  them  impossible, 
me  know  not;  much  less  to  prevent  some  men's  pfetending 
juapiciona  fbtf  ends  best  known  unto  themsdvea.  But  ttua  we 
iuiO)f  /  thai  wlMt  way tf  of  oseana  soever  aBe;^ajBianted,  or  ea- 
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taUished  by  ihelnws  of  ihtt  land;  or  may  be  to,  and  tliey 
are  siidh  as  mankind  mutt  coilteni  themM^es  withal^  as  in- 
capable of  farther  or  greater  asanrance ;  or  whateTer  ^se 
may  be  rationally  and  jaatly  expected  from  qb;  we  have 
given,  and  are  ready  to  give  secnrity  by,  ieigainet  the  eTils 
intimated  in  this  charge  npon  us ;  which  being  the  utmost 
that  our  doty  calls  npoli  ns  for,  we  hope  we  shall  not  always 
suffer  for  being  the  unhappy  objects  of  some  men's  ground- 
less jealoasies,  which  for  us  to  remove  is  altogetber  impos- 
sible, God  himself  having  not  appointed  any  wray  or  means 
for  us  to  u^e  to  that  end  or  purpose. 

As  then  neither  we  nor  others  can  hinder  men  from 
making  use  of  this  pretence,  for  some  ends  of  their  owil 
(though  we  know^  as  it  is  used  by  them,  it  contributes  no- 
thing to  public  trahquillity»  and  the  composure  of  the  minds 
of  men),  so  we  hope  that  God  will  so  Aur  in  his  good  time 
clear  up  the  innocency  and  sincerity  of  our  intentions,  and 
their  suitableness  unto  our  declared  principles,  that  no  just 
occasion  of  reproach  be  administered  unto  them  who  wait 
for  advantages  against  us.  ... 

And  what  are  we,  that  public  disturbance  should  be 
feared  from  us  ?  '  Nee  pond  era  rerum,  nee  momenta  sum  us/ 
By  w  hat  way  or  means,  were  we  never  so  desirous,  could  we 
contribute  any  thing  thereunto?    What  designs  are  we  ca- 
pable oC?    What  interest  have  we  to  pursue  ?    What  assisti- 
ance  to  expect  or  look  after?  What  title  to  pretend  ?  What 
hopes  of  success  ?  What  reward  of  any  hazard  to  be  under- 
gone ?    We  have  no  form  of  government,  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical, to  impose  on  the  nation;  lay  no  pretence  unto  power 
to  be  exercised  on  the  persons  of  any  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects ;  have  no  expectations  from  persons  or  nations,  that 
might  induce  us  to  further  or  promote  any  sinister  aims  of 
other  men :  the  utmost  of  our  aim  is  but  to  pass  the  residue 
of  our  pilgrimage  in  peace,  serving  God  in  the  way  of  our  de- 
votion: we  covet  no  men's  silver  or  their  gold,  their  places  or 
preferments ;  our  whole  desire  is  that  of  Israel  of  old  to  their 
brother  Edom ;  '  Let  us  pass,  we  pray,  through  the  country; 
we  will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or  through  the  vineyards, 
neither  will  we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells  ;  we  will  go 
by  the  king's  highway,  we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand, 
nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  thy  borders.'    May  w^ 
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tiiiis  tar  prerail,  under  the  protection  of  God's  providence, 
bis  majesty's  favour,  and  our  own  innocencjr,  we- have  no 
principles,  we  shall  have  no  reason,  farther  to  trouble  our* 
selves  or  others.  If  it  be  denied  unto  \is,  aiid  we  must  yet 
be  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  shall  yet  pray  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  majesty,  and  the  land  of  our  nativity, 
patiently  bearing  the  indignation  of  the  Xord,  against  whom 
we  have  sinned,  and  wi^iting  for  his  salvation. 
I  That  which  of  late  is  principally  urged  unto  our  preju- 
dice, is  the  prohibition  of  that  way  of  worship  which  we  de- 
sire to  walk  in,  and  the  establishment  of  another  by  law,  to 
whose  authority  we  owe  subjection.  When  this  begins  once 
to  be  pleaded,  the  real  merits  of  the  cause,  in  .debate  is  usu- 
ally oirerseeUi  and  the  obedience  required  by  law  is  only  in- 
sisted on  ;  as  though  that  were  grown  a  civil  difference  by^ 
the  interposition  of  a  law,  which  before  was  purely  religious. 
This  Paul  hichself  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  casesr 
he  had  to  contend  withal ;  it  was  objected  unto  him,  that 
he  taught  'customs  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  to  do 
among  the  Romans ;'  Acts  xvi.  21.  All  that  doctrine  which 
he  had  to  declare,  was<  antecedently,  in  general  forbidden  by 
law  ;  it  being  determined  by  the  Romans,  that  no  v^orship 
of  God  should  be  admitted  amongst  them,  not  established 
by  public  authority.  And  had  not  the  light  and  truth  of 
Christianity  broken  through  that  opposition,  it  must  have 
lain  shut  up  in  darkness  to  this  day.  For  our  parts,  we  have 
only  this  to  say,  that  there  is  iio  reason  to  lurge'thisas  a]!>e^ 
culliar  objection  against  us,  it  being  the  only  foundatidn  erf 
all  others ;  and  only  occasion  of  the  difference  about  which 
we  treat.  Had  not  a  law  enj  oined  the  practice  of  some  things 
in  the  worship  of  God,  which  according  unto  pur  prestol 
light  we  cannot  assent  unto,  without  ceasing  to  worship  him 
(for  to  worship  him  in  our  own  thoughts,' dgainst  his  niitu) 
andwilUisto  profanehis  name  and  worship) ;:had  it  hot  ibi^ 
bidden  the  exercise  and  discharge  of isdme. duties* ^which  we 
account/  ourselves  obliged  unto  by  the  authority  ^of :  Q6d 
himself,  we  had  had  no  need  to  imj^ore  th^  clemeticy  of  our 
governors  to  relieve  us>  against  ithat(  severity,  which  ^we  f«ar; 
Thii  ithen«we  acknowledge ;  but  withalV'  to  'Staie^thia4iff9r- 
ence  upon  .iis  ri^t  foundation^  do  Boleasnl]^in>att;!miceitty 
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protest  befiH«  QoA,  hm  holy  uigdft,  and  all  tlia  w^rU*  t^tik 
it  IB  mot  ootof  anyiinwtmatabls  obaliiiaoy  thatwt  mre  eoiK 
sctoos  of  unto  onraelvest  nor  from  tay  diadfisotion  wito,  or 
diaaatia&ction  in,  the  goverament  that  Gkkl  hath  eat  ofrer  va; 
b«t  merely  fiom  a  eenae  of  that  acooant  which  we  imve  one 
day  to  make  before  Jesus  Christ  the  jadge  of  all»  that  we 
eamiot  yield  that  eomplianoe  imto  the  act  for  aiufwmity 
which  it  requireth  of  as«    The  case»  tfiea,  notwithatandiag 
this  prejudioe,  is  still  the  same ;  coascieace  towarda  Ck>d  in 
the  things  of  his  own  worship,  is  still  and  alone  concenied ; 
whatever  other  pretences  and  reasoniags  may  m  this  case 
be  made  use  of  (as  many  are,  and  ever  were  in  the  like  caaea, 
and  will  so  be).    The  whole  real  caase  of  that  seveiity  whioh 
we  humbly  deprecate,  and  only  reaaon  lying  against  the  in- 
didgence  we  desire,  is  our  piofeaaion  and  praetioa  in  the 
things  that  are  not  of  this  world,  bat  pavely  relating  to  the 
levelation  of  the  mind  and  worship  of  God.    Whatever 
therefore  men  may  plead,  pretend,  or  urge,  of  another  na- 
ture, we  are  so  far  conscious  mate  our  own  integrity,  aa 
to  be  fully  satisfied  in  our  miads,  tfiat  whatever  dangera  we 
may  be  in  this  matter  exposed  anto,  or  whatever  we  may  be 
called  to  suffer,  it  is  all  merely  for  believing  in  God,  and 
worshipping  of  him,  according  to  what  he  hath  been  pleased 
to  reveal  of  his  mind  unto  us*     And  aain  this  case  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  of  the  sons  of  amn  to  deprive  us  of  that 
consolation  which  an  apprehension  of  the  truth  will  afford 
unto  them  that  sincerdy  and  conscientiously  embrace  it ; 
so  whether  any  men  can  commend  their  oonsciences  to  God 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  our  molestation  and  trouble,  we  leave  it 
anto  all  unprejudiced  men  to  judge.    And  that  we  may  yet 
farther  remove  all  grounds  of  miatake,  and  obriate  all  other 
pretences  against  us,  we  shall  candidly  declare  the  general 
principles  both  of  our  faith  and  worship,  and  then  leave  our 
condition,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  judgment  of  him,  who 
'  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,'  of  his  majesty  whom  he  hath  set  over  us  in 
supreme  power,  and  of  all  other  persons  whatever,  who 
have  any  sense  of  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  the  account  we 
mast  make  of  serving  him  according  to  what  he  is  pleased 
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to  vereail  of  himself  unto  us,  the  nature  of  things  known- 
only  by  divine  revelation^  or  of  the  infirm  frail  condition  of 
mankind  in  this  world. 

For  the  faith  which  we  profess^  and  which  we  desire  to 
walk  according  unto^  we  need  not  insist  upon  the  particular 
heads  of  it,  having  some  years  since  in  our  confessions  pub-^ 
lidy  declared  it,  with  the  joint  consent  of  all  our  churches ; 
neiUier  do  we  own  or  avow  any  doctrine,  but  what  is  therein 
asserted  and  discharged.  And  we  hope  it  will  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unreasonable  request,  if  we  humbly  desire,  that 
it  may  receive  a  Christian,  charitable,  sedate  consideration, 
before  it  be  condemned.  May  we  be  convinced  of  any 
thing  therein,  not  agreeable  unto  the  Scriptures,  not  taught 
and  revealed  in  them,  we  shall  be  with  the  first  in  its  rejec- 
tion. That  this  hath  been  by  any  as  yet  attempted,  we  know 
not ;  and  yet  we  are  judged,  censuved,  and  reproached  uponi 
the  account  of  it.  So  far  are  men  degenerated  IVom  that 
frame  of  spirit,  which  was  in  the  Christians  of  old ;  so  fitf 
have  they  relinquished  the  ways  wherein  ihey  walked  to-^ 
wards  those  who  dissented  from  tiiem. 

Nor  do  we  decHne  the  judgment  of  the  primitive  churdi ; 

being  fully  satisfied,  that  what  we  teath  and  adhere  unto,  is 

as  consonant  unto  the  doctrine  thereof,  as  iJutt  of  any  church 

at  this  day  in  the  world.    The  four  first  general  councils,  as 

to  what  was  determined  in  them  in  matteito  of  fidth,  are  eon* 

firmed  by  law  in  this  iiation ;  which  is  all  that  from  anth^ 

quity  hath  any  peculiar  stamp  df  aatliority  pvl  upon  it 

amongst  us ;  this  also  we  willingly  i4dmit  of,  and  Aiky  asseti 

in  our  confession.    Neither  doth  t4e  addition  of  ovm  distof b 

the  harmony  that  is  in  the  confessions  of  Ae  reformed 

churches,  b^ng  in  all  material  points  the  sam*  with  them; 

and  no  odierwise  differing  from  any  of  them  in  thiiiga  of 

less  importance,  than  as  they  do  one  from  mother  |  and  a» 

all  confessions  have  done,  since  the  first  introduetlon  of  tbsif 

use  into  the  churches  of  God.    Thrt  whieli  ttnongst  thitti 

is  of  most  special  regard  and  ccNosideration  Mto  us,  to  Aa| 

of  the  church  of  England,  dedared  in  the  Aftides  of  Dili* 

gton :  and  herein  in  partiodar,  what  is  pnvely  dootriiial,  wn 

fdly  embrace  and  coostantly  adhere  imto.    And  thou^  m^ 

shall  not  eompare  ouradves  wtth  efthei%  qilMfily^  a«s«ip|( 

lesidi>  attd  ikidntam  it ;  yei  W6  eattiol,  wtixM  woiyre^«oiit> 
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scious  unto  ourselves  of  uur  integrity  in  our  cordial  adher- 
ence unto  it,  but  bear  with  rcf^iet  the  claiitorous  acvtisattoiw 
of  some  against  us,  for  degiiirtiiig  from  the  clxirdi  of  Ei^- 
land,  who  bave  not  given  that  testimony  of  theii'  adiieretice 
'  unto  its  doctrine,  which  we  have  doni^,  aiid  by  the  help  uT 
God  shall  continue  to  do.  It  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  some 
eDlargeraent8  in  our  confiisGion  of  tlie  tbinge  delivered  iu  the 
thirty-nine  Articles  ;  some  additions  of  things  not  expressly 
contained  iu  them,  which  we  were  necessitated  unto,  for  the 
'full  declaration  of  our  minds,  and  to  obviate  that  obloquy 
which  otherwise  we  might  bave  been  exposed  unto,  as  re- 
serving our  judgment  in  matters  that  had  received  great 
public  debate  since  the  composure  of  those  Articles :  but 
yft  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  there  is  not  any  propositioa 
m  our  whole  confesfiion,  which  is  repugnant  unto. any  thio^ 
contained  in  the  Articles,  or  is  not  by  just  consequence  de- 
ducible  from  tbem.  Neither  were  we  the  authors  of  the  ex- 
planations or  enlargements  mentioned  j  there  being  nothing 
contained  in  tbem,  but  what  we  have  learned  and  been  in- 
structed in  from  the  writings  of  the  most  famous  divines  of 
this  nation,  bishops  and  others,  ever  since  the  reformation  ; 
which  being  published  by  legal  authority,  have  been  always 
esteemed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  faithfolly  to  represent 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England.  We  have  no  new 
faith  to  declare,  no  new  doctrine  to  teach,  no  private  opi- 
Dions  to  divulge;  no  point  or  truth  do  we  profess,  no  not 
one,  which  hath  not  been  declared,  laughl,  divulged,  and 
esteemed  as  the  common  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England 
ever  since  the  reformation.  , 

If  then  we  evince  not  the  faith  w'e  profess  to  be  consonant 
unto  the  Scriptureti,  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  of 
the.  four  first  general  councils,  the  confessions  of  the  reformed 
churches  beyond  the  seas,  and  that  in  particular  of  the 
church  of  England,  we  aball  acknowledge  the  condition  of 
things  in  reference  unto  that,  liberty  which  we  humbly  de- 
sire, to  be  otherwise  stated  than  hitherto  we  have  appre- 
hended. But  if  this  be  the  condition  of  our  profession,  as 
we  hope  it  is  manifest  unto  all  unprejudiced  and  ingenuous 
persons  to  be,  who  esteem  it  their  duty  not  to  judge  a  rnat- 
p6t  of  SO  great  importance  before  they  hear  it,  we  can  hardly 
tiiink  that  they  give  up  themselves  to,  the  conduct  of-.tliQ 
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meek  and  Holy  Spirit  of  Christy  who  are  ready  to  breathe 
out  extirpation  against  ua,  as  to  our  interest  in  this  world* 
for  the  profession  of  those  principles  in  the  things  of  God, 
which  tiiey  pretend  to  build  their  own  interests  upon  for 
another. 

The  nonconformity  then  that  we  may  be  charged  with, 
being  yery  remote  from  a  dissent  unto  that  doctrine  which 
is  here  publicly  avowed,  and  confirmed  by  law,  it  cannot  but 
seem  strange  unto  us,  that  any  should  endeavour  to  cast  us 
under  the  same  severity  with  them  who  utterly  renounce  it ; 
and  would  entail  upon  their  posterity,  on  the  forfeiture  of 
all  their  public  rights,  as  Englishmen,  and  benefit  of  their 
private  estates,  not  only  an  adherence  unto  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  a  precise  and  determinate  judgment  and  pi*ac* 
tice  in  things  of  very  little  concernment  therein ;  and  of  none 
at  all,  as  to  public  tranquillity. 

Would  it  not  seem  strange,  that  a  man  might  at  as  easy 
and  cheap  a  rate,  renounce  the  Protestant  profession,  and  the 
fu&damental  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  in  things 
indispensably  necessary  to  salvation,  as  to  be  mistaken^ 
or  suspend  his  assent  about  things  dark  and  disputable  in 
their  own  nature,  and  of  very  small  importance,  which  way 
soever  they  are  determined  ?  So  that  men  in  the  embracing 
or  refusal  of  them,  rebel  not  against  that  commanding  light 
of  God  set  up  in  their  hearts  to  rule  them  in  his  name,  in 
that  apprehension  which  they  have  of  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  which  is  unto  them  of  great  and  eternal  moment. 

They  are  then  only  things  relating  unto  outward  order 
and  worship,  wherein  our  dissent  from  the>^tesent  establish^ 
ment  of  religion  doth  consist;  things  about  Which  there 
hath  been  variety  of  judgment,  and  difference  in  practice, 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  probably  will  be  so  until 
the  end  of  the  world:  for  we  find  by  experience,  that  the  late 
expedient  for  the  ending  of  differences  about  them,  by  vindi- 
cating of  them  into  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  every  church,  or 
those  that  preside  therein,  in  whose  determinations  all  per- 
^sons  are  to  acquiesce;  is  so  far  from  accomplishing  the  work 
whereunto  it  is  designed,  that  it  contributes  largely  to  their 
increase  and  perpetuation.  Our-  only  guilt  then  is,  our  not 
agreeing  with  others  in  those  things  wherein  there  never  yet 
was  an  agreement  among  Christians :  nor, perhaps,  had  they 
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t0  that  firsme  of  ipirit  fai  moderatioii  aad  mvfml  fefbeune^ 
which  the  gospd  reqniieth  in  tfaenif  wofoM  it  ever  be  aiqr  w«^ 
needAil  that  there  fhoiild  80  be. 

For  our  parts,  aboat  these  things  we  jndge  not  other 
men,  nor  do,  or  eyer  did,  seek  to  impose  our  appreheniioBS 
on  dieir  judgments  or  practice.  What  in  them  is  agreeable 
nnto  tmdi,  Ood  knows,  and  will  one  day  declare.  Unto  oor 
present  light  in  the  reyelation  of  his  will  most  our  practice 
be  conformed;  unless  to  please  men,  and  secure  our  transi- 
tory perishing  concernments,  we  intend  to  break  his  bonds 
and  cast  away  his  cords  from  us. 

And  that  it  may  the  better  appear  what  is  both  our  judg- 
ment and  practice  in  and  about  ^ese  things;  unto  what  we 
haye  declared  in  the  close  of  our  confession*  (which  we  sup- 
pose they  cannot  reasonably  and  with  slBitisfaction  to  their 
>pwn  consciences,  wholly  oyerlook,  who  because  tfiereof,  are 
l*eady  to  reflect  with  seyere  thoughts  upon  us),  we  shall  now 
only  add  the  general  principles  whereunto  all  that  we  pro- 
fess or  practise  in  these  things,  is  resolyed.    And  of  them 
we  humbly  desire  that  a  Christian  and  candid  consideration 
may  be  had:  as  supposing  that  to  pass  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  us  for  our  dissent  unto  any  thing,  with- 
out a  previous  weighing  of  the  reasons  of  that  dissent,  is 
scarce  suitable  unto  that  law  whereby  we  are  men,  and  en- 
gaged into  civil  societies.     As  then  religion  is  publicly  re- 
ceived and  established  in  this  nation,  there  are  many  out- 
ward concernments  of  it,  relating  unto  persons  and  tilings, 
that  are  disposed  and  regulated  by  and  according  to  the  laws 
thereof:  such  is  that  which  is  called  power  ecclesiastical, 
or  authority  to  dispose  of  those  affairs  of  the  church  with 
coercive  jurisdiction,  which  relates  to  the  outward  public 
concernments  of  it,  and  the  legal  interests  of  men  in  diem. 
This  we  acknowledge  and  own  to  be  vested  in  the  supreme 
magistrate,  the  king's  majesty,  who  is  the  fountain  and  spring 
of  all  jurisdiction  in  his  own  kingdoms  whatever.  No  power 
can  be  put  forth  or  exercised  towards  any  of  his  subjects, 
which  in  the  manner  or  nature  of  its  exertion  hath  the  force 
of  a  law,  sentence,  or  jurisdiction;  or  which,  as  to  the  effect 
of  it,  reacheth  their  bodies,  estates,  or  liberties,  but  what  is 
derived  from  him,  and  binding  formally  on  that  sole  reason, 
«nd  no  otherwise. 
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Hence  we  have  no  principle  in  the  least  seddeing  ns  to 
transgress  against  any  of  those  laws  which  in  former  days 
wereiooked  on  as  safe  preservatives  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  interest  in  this  nation.  Did  we  assert  a  foreign 
power  over  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  claim  an  obedience 
from  them  in  some  such  cases  as  might  at  our  pleasure  be 
extended  to  the  whole  that  is  due  unto  him ;  did  we,  or  any 
of  us,  by  virtue  of  any  oiEce  we  hold  in  the  church  of  God, 
claim  and  exercise  a  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  form  and  course  of  law ;  or  did  we  so  much 
as  pretend  unto  the  exerciiSe  of  any  spiritual  power  that 
should  produce  effects  on  the  outward  man ;  we  might  well 
fear,  lest  just  o&nce  should  be  taken  against  us.  But 
whereas  the  way  wherein  we  worship  Grod  is  utterly  uncon- 
cerned in  these  things,  and  we  willingly  profess  the  spring 
of  all  outward  coercive  jurisdiction  to  be  in  the  person  of 
the  king's  majesty  alone,  without  the  least  intermixture  of 
any  other  power  of  the  same  kind,  directly  or  by  conse^ 
quence ;  we  cannot  but  say  with  confidence,  that  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  to  convince  us,  that  on  this  account  wjs 
are  offenders. 

For  the  worship  of  God  and  order  therein  (which  is 
purely  spiritual  and  evangelical),  we  acknowledge  indeed 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only  institutor  or  author  of 
it,  and  the  holy  Scripture  the  only  principle  revealing,  the 
only  rule  to  judge  of  it,  imd  to  s(}uare  it  by.    It  is  not  now 
our  design  to  plead  the  truth  of  this  principle,  nor  yet  to  clear 
it  from  mistakes,  or  vindicate  it  from  opposition :  all  wUcA 
are  done  elsewhere.    Let  it  be  supposed  to  be  an  error  or 
mistake,  which  is  the  worst  that  can  be  supposed  of  it,  we 
must  needs  say,  that  k  is  an  error  which  hath  so  muok 
^emipg  countenance  given  unto  it  by  innumerable  |daced  .of 
^ripture,  and  by  so'many  testimonies  of  the  ancient  and  mor 
^leri^dpcto)rs  of  the  church,  and  isevery  way  so  ftee  fronttb^ 
prp4U)6tion  of  any  cqnsequ^nt  of  evil  importance;  that  if 
ihie^  be  My  failmfeof.the  tmndsof  men,  in  and  about  tlit 
things  of  €tod,  which  from  a  common  sense  of  thefiailty  iof 
hnQianinatore  may  rationally  expect  forbearance  and.pardon 
firom;  themi  who  havis  the  happiness  to  bo'fjnom  all  miscaf- 
riagoi  of  the*  kindv(if  any  such  !there  be)^4Jiis  may  claim  a 
p^aire  md  Uiterest  «BU)ng  ithemc  '    ^ 

2b2 
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Nor  are  we  able  as  yet  to  discern,  how  any  acceptable 
aecount  can  be  giyen  to  the  Lord  Jesas,  at  the  last  day,  of 
severity  against  this  principle,  or  those  that,  otherwise  inof- 
fensiye,  walk  according  to  the  light  of  it. 

Moreoyer,  whereas  principles  tme  in  themselyes  may  in 
their  application  unto  practice  be  pressed  to  give  counte- 
nance unto  that  which  directly  they  lead  not  unto ;  we  haye 
the  advantage  yet  farther  particolarly  to  declare,  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  in  the  worship  of  Ood  we  have  no  other  ordi- 
nances or  administrations,  but  what  are  owned  by  the  law 
and  church  of  England.  Now  whatever  other  occasion  may 
be  sought  against  us  (which  we  pray  God  not  to  lay  to  their 
charge  who  delight  in  such  practices),  we  know  full  well  that 
we  differ  in  nothing  from  the  whole  form  of  religion  esta- 
blished in  England,  but  only  in  some  few  things  in  outward 
worship,  wherein  we  cannot  consent  without  the  renuncia- 
tion of  this  principle,  of  whosa  falsehood  we  are  not  con- 
vinced. This  being  our  only  crime,  if  it  be  a  crime,  this  the 
only  mistake  that  we  are  charged  with,  in  the  things  of  Ood; 
we  yet  hope  that  sober  men  will  not  judge  it  of  so  high  a'  de- 
merit, as  to  be  offended  with  our  humble  desire  of  indul- 
gence, and  a  share  in  that  princely  favour  towards  persons 
of  tender  consciences,  which  his  majesty  hath  often  declared 
his, inclinations  for. 

We  confess  that  oftentimes,  whAn  Riir.h  dissents  are  made 
a  crime,  they  are  quickly  esteemed  the  greatest,  yea,  almost 
HI  that  is  criminal :  but  whether  such  a  judgment  owes  not 
itself  more  to  passion,  prejudice,  and  private  interest,  than 
to  right  reason,  is  not  hard  to  determine; 

For  our  parts,  as  we  said  before,  they  are  no  great  things 
which  we  desire  for  ourselves ;  the  utmost  of  our  aim  being 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  few  days  of  our  pilgrimage  in 
the  land  of  our  nativity,  serving  the  Lord  according  to  what 
he  hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  of  his  mind  and  will  unto  us. 
And  we  suppose  that  those  who  are  forward  in  suggesting 
counsels  to  the  contrary,  know  not  well  how  to  countervail 
the  king's  damage. 

That  this  our  desire  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  unjust; 
that  it  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  the 
practice  of  the  church  of  old,  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
public  tranquillity  of  these  nations :  but  that  all  outward 
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violence  and  severity  on  the  account  of  our  dissent  is  des- 
titute of  any  firm  foundation  in  Scripture^  reason,  or  the 
present  juncture  of  aflfairs  amongst  us,  we  humbly  crave  li- 
berty in  the  farther  pursuit  of  our  own  just  defence^  briefly 
to  declare  and  evidence. 

The  great  fundamental  law  amongst  men,  from  which  all 
others  spring,  and  whereby  they  ought  to  be  regulated,  is 
that  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  are  disposed  unto  civil 
society,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  and  every  individual 
member  thereof.  And  this  good  being  of  the  greiatest  im- 
portance unto  all,  doth  unspeakably  out*balance  those  in- 
conveniences which  may  befall  any  of  them  through  a  re- 
striction put  upon  them  by  the  particular  laws  and  bonds  of 
the  society  wherein  they  are  engaged.  It  is  impossible,  but 
that  sundry  persons  might  honestly  improve  many  things 
unto  their  advantage  in  the  increase  of  their  interest  in 
things  of  this  world,  were  not  bounds  set  unto  their  en- 
deavours, by  the  laws  of  the  community  whereof  they  are 
members.  But  whereas  no  security  may  be  obtained  that 
they  shall  not  have  their  particular  limits  and  concernments 
broken  in  upon  by  a  hand  of  violence  and  injustice^  but  in 
a  pursuit  of  that  principle  of  nature  which  directs  them  to 
the  only  remedy  of  that  evil  in  civil  society,  they  are  all  in 
general  willing  to  forego  their  particular  advantages,  for  that 
which  gives  them  assurance  and  peace  in  all  that  they  are, 
and  enjoy  besides.  .  All  such  conveniences,  therefore,  as 
consist  in  the  things  that  are  within  the  power  of  men,  and 
are  inferior  to  that  good  and  advantage  which  public  society 
doth  afford,  the  law  of  nature  directing  men,  and  their 
chiefest  good,  commands  them  as  occasion  requires,  to  for- 
bear and  quit.  Nor  can  any  community  be  established, 
without  obedience  unto  that  command.  3ut  of  the  things 
that  are  not  within  the  power  of  men,  there  is  another  rea- 
son. If  the  law  of  society  did  re^quire  that  all  men  engaging 
thereunto  should  be  of  one  stature  and  form  of  visage,  or 
should  have  the  same  measure  of  intellectual  abilities,  or 
the  same  conception  of  all  objects  of  a  rational  understand- 
ing,  it  were  utterly  impossible  that  any  community  should 
ever  be  raised  among  the  sons  of  men. 

As  then  all  inconveniences,  yea,  and  mischiefs  relating 
unto  things  within  the  power  of  men,  are  to  be  undergone 
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■^  bone  vitt,  that  are  ku  tban  dw  era*  «fcM&  ae^iif  W 
poGtical  pocietin  cui  prevent  fur  ibc  imk«  tbcfcof;  Mtbt 
allowmnee  of  tbow  diiTercBce*  whicb  ntK  insepanUe  &w 
the  Bttare  of  ass.  k5  dj*enifi«<l  is  ladrndstJa,  sad  bw- 
penble  onto  any  of  their  ecdeaTosn,  im  wippoaed  intk 
prinoplesof  Hsben^uKl  coDstitatioo.  Yea,  this  is  one  pni- 
dple  of  dw  law  of  ttatnre.  to  whidt  wt  amm  the  bcnefitool 
iiTeiaatioa,and  adminigtration  of jaatic^  tluAtkail 
t  men  wtiicb  unto  thai   ate  dbwilalti; 


■■iToidable,  and  therefore  in  thmmHaa  aot  tatandBg 
BpOB,  nor  JJMMalling  Ac  good  of  the  wfa«4a  (faraataw  JoA 
not  interfere  whh  itself),  should  be  forbcam  aad  aBewd 
aaiong  them, .  seeing  an  endeaTou  for  die  aKta^tdahaoit 
■nut  iireaistably  extingnish  the  community  ilaiif^  as  takng 
away  the  main  ni|^oBaI  on  which  H  is  fiMBided.  And  n 
diat  hannooy  which  by  an  answerableneas  of  one  thii^  anto 
another,  rising  from  Bnch  differences,  doth  the  diiefest  ^or; 
and  heanty  of  ciril  society  consist ;  the  sereral  paFtiealm 
of  it  also  beii^  rendered  aaefol  unto  the  whole  therel^.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  things  concerning  which  we  diacoanfc 
Tbey  relate,  as  is  confessed,  onto  things  spiritnal  and  sapant- 
toial:  that  the  will  of  God  in  these  things  cannot  be  knows 
but  by  reTelation  from  himself,  ail  men  will  acknowledge; 
and  we  snppose  they  will  with  no  less  readiness  consent,  ibat 
diviae  revelation  cannot  be  apprehended  or  assented  imto, 
but  according  to  the  nature  and  measure  of  that  light,  which 
Ood  is  pleased  to  communicate  nnto  them  unto  whom  sncb 
revelation  is  made :  that  this  light  doth  so  equally  affect  the 
minds  of  all  men,  or  that  it  is  possihle  it  should  do  so,  con- 
sidering the  dirers  ways  and  means  of  its  communication, 
with  the  different  dispositions  of  them  that  receive  it ;  that 
they  should  all  have  the  same  apprehensions  of  the  tbings 
proposed  unto  them,  none  will  judge,  but  such  as  take  np 
their  profession  in  these  things  on  custom,  prejudice,  or  in- 
terest.  It  will  then  hence  evidently  follow,  that  men's  ap- 
prehensions of  things  spiritual  and  supernatural,  such  we 
mean  as  have  no  alliance  unto  the  ingrafted  light  of  nature, 
itt  not  absolutely  under  their  own  power,  nor  depend  on  the 
liberty  of  their  wills,  whereunto  all  law  is  given.  And  there- 
fore is  the  diversity  iti  and  about  them  to  be  reckoned  among 
these  anavoidable  differences  which  are  supposed  in  the  law 
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of  ciyil  society,  and  wiihoiit  which  supposal  every  attempt 
for  any  such  society,  would  be  destructive  of  itself.  Among 
these  apjprehensions,  and  the  exercise  of  our  consciences 
towards  God  upon  them,  lies  all  the  difference  from  the  pre* 
sent  establishment,  which  we  desire  an  indulgence  to  be 
shewed  towards ;  not  at  all  questioning  but  that  it  is  lawful 
for  them  who  have  attained  unto  an  agreement  in  them,  so 
fieur  as  they  have  attained,  to  confirm  and  strengthen  that 
agreement  among  themselves,  and  render  it  desirable  unto 
others,  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  by  right  aud  the  laws 
of  the  society  whereof  they  are,  they  make  use  of. 

And  it  is,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  in  vain  pretended,  that 
it  is  not  the  apprehensions  of  men's  minds,  and  their  con- 
sciences unto  God  upon  them,  but  only  their  outward  act- 
ings that  fall  under  the  penalties  desired  by  some  to  be  in- 
dispensably imposed  on  dissenters  from  the  established 
form ;  seeing  those  penalties  are  not  only  annexed  unto  ac- 
tions which  such  apprehensions  require  as  duties  unto  God, 
but  also  unto  a  not  acting  contrary  unto  them,  which  di- 
rectly and  immediately  reflect  on  the  mind  and  conscience 
itself:  other  ways  to  reach  the  consciences  of  their  brethren, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  out.  And  to  teach  men  that 
their  consciences  towards  God  are  not  concerned  either  in 
not  acting  according  to  their  light  in  his  worship,  or  in  act- 
ing against' it,  is  to  teach  them  to  be  atheists. 

We  cannot  therefore  but  hope,  that  our  distance  from  the 
present  establishment,  in  some  few  things  relating  unto  su- 
pernatural revelation  (especially  whUst  in  our  agreement 
with  it  there  is  a  salve  for  all  things  in  the  least  intrenching 
on  the  light  of  nature,  and  all  things  whatever^  that  even  of 
revelation  itself,  are  necessary  to  the  grand  end  of  it,  vrith  se- 
curity against  any  thing  that  may  any  way  incommode^public 
tranquilli  ty),being  unto  us  insuperable,  and  therefore  provided 
for  by  the  fundamental  law  of  all  civil  societies,  that  it  will 
not  always  receive  so  severe  a  construction  as  to  deprive  ns 
of  the  good  and  benefit  thereof.  For  to  annex  penalties,  whioh 
in  the  progress  will  deprive  men  of  all  those  advantages/in 
their  outward  concernments  which  public  society  doth  or 
can  afford  unto  these  differences,  without  a  supposition 
whereof,  and  a  provision  for,  there  could  be  no  such,  so- 
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eiety  at  all,  is  to  destroy  that  whoae  good  and  preaeiYatioD 
la  intended. 

And  therefore  the  different  conceptions  of  the  minds  of 
men  in  the  things  under  consideration,  with  actings  con- 
sonant nnto  them,  being  not  only  an  unavoidable  consequent 
of  nature's  constant  production  of  the  race  of  mankind,  in 
that  various  diversity  which  in  all  instances  we  behold,  but 
also  rendered  farther  insuperable,  from  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves  about  which  they  are  exercised  (being  of 
divine  revelation),  they  were  ever  in  the  world  esteemed 
without  the  line  of  civil  coercion  and  punishment,  until  it 
came  to  be  the  interest  of  some  to  offer  violence  to  those 
principles  of  reason  in  themselves,  which  any  outward  al- 
teration in  the  state  of  things  is  capable  of  rendering  their 
own  best  protection  and  defence. 

And  on  these  grounds  it  is,  that  force  never  yet  attained, 
or  long  kept  that  in  religion  which  it  aimed  at. 

And  the  great  Roman  historian  tells  us^  that  it  is  '  inde- 
cprum  principi  attrectare,  quod  non  obtineat;'  no  way 
honourable  unto  a  sovereign  prince,  to  attempt  that  which 
will  never  be  accomplished. 

But  because  what  may  seem  obscure  in  this  reason  of 
things,  and  principles  of  community  (which  usually  affect 
them  only  who,  without  interest  or  prejudice,  give  up  them- 
selves to  the  conduct  of  rational  and  sedate  consideration, 
with  which  sort  of  persons  alone,  we  have  not  to  deal),  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  gospel,  whose  furtherance  is  on  all  hands 
pretended ;  we  shall  thence  also  briefly  manifest,  that  the 
way  pretended  for  the  promotion  of  its  interest,  by  severity 
in  external  penalties,  on  the  account  of  such  differences  as 
we  are  concerned  in,  is  both  opposite  unto  the  spirit  of  its 
author,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  it,  with  the  practice  of 
those  who  have  walked  according  to  them. 

As  among  the  many  blessed  ends  of  the  conversation  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  it  was  not  of  the  least  mo- 
ment, that  he  might  set  us  a  patter^,  and  give  us  an  example 
of  that  frame  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life,  whereby  we  may 
become  like  unto  our  heavenly  Father,  and  be  acceptable 
before  him ;  so  in  his  carrying  on  of  that  design,  there  was 
not  any  thing  that  he  more  emphatically  called  upon  his 
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disciples  to  endeavour  a  conformity  unto  him  in,  than  in  his 
meekness,  lowliness,  gentleness,  and  tenderness  towards  all* 
These  he  took  all  occasions  for  our  good  to  shew  forth  in 
himself,  and  to  con^mend  unto  others.  Whatever  provoca- 
tion he  met  withal,  whatever  injurious  opposition  he  was  ex- 
posed unto/he  did  not  contend,  nor  cry,  nor  cause  his  voice 
to  be  heard  with  strife  or  anger.  The  sins  of  men,  indeed, 
he  reproved  with  all  authority;  their  groundless  traditions  in 
the  worship  of  Ood,  he  rejected ;  their  errors  he  refuted  by 
the  word;  but  to  the  persons  of  men  he  was  always  meek  and 
tender,  as  coming  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy;  to  keep  alive, 
and  not  to  kill.  In  the  things  of  man,  he  referred  fdl  unto 
the  just  authority  and  righteous  laws  of  men;  but  in  the 
things  of  Qod,  never  gave  the  least  intimation  of  severity  but 
only  in  his  holy  threats  of  future  evil  in  the  world  to*  come, 
upon  men's  finsilimpenitency  and  unbelief.  Coerce,  fine,  im- 
prison, banish,  those  that  apprehend  not  aright  a^l  and  every 
thing  that  I  would  have  them  instructed  in,  are  words  that 
never  proceeded  out  of  his  holy  mouth,  things,  that  never 
entered  into  his  gracious  heart  And  we  are  persuaded, 
that  it  is  a  thing  of  marvellous  difficulty,  for  any  man 
seriously  to  think,  that  he  who  was  and  is  so  full  of  compas- 
sion towards  all  the  sons  of  men,  even  the  worst  of  .them, 
should  ever  give  the  least  consent  unto  the  punishment  and 
gradual  destruction  of  those  who  in  sincerity  desire  to  love 
and  obey  him,  and  do  yet  unavoidably  misteke  in  their  ap- 
prehensions of  some  few  things,  pleaded  to  be  according  to 
his  mind,  their  love  and  obedience  unto. him  thereby  being 
no  whit  in^eached.  When  some  of  his  disciples  of  old,  in 
zeal,  as  they  pretended,  unto  himself,  and  the  truths  preached 
by  him,  would  have  called  for  fire  from  heaven  on  those 
who  had  contumeliously  slighted  him  upon  a  supposed  di- 
versity in  religion,  for  which  they  thought  themsdves  war- 
ranted, though  falsely,  by  a  precedent  out  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment ;  he  lets  them  know,  that  it  was  an  unacquaintedness 
with  their  own  spirits,  causing  them  to  imagine thatto  be  zeal 
for  the  truth,  which  was  indeed  but  self-revenge  and  private 
interest*  which  had  caused  them  to  speak  so  unadvisedly. 
Now  that  the  same  mind  might  be  in  us  that  was  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  that  his  example  is  to  be  a  rule  unto  us,  tjiat  we 
ought  all  to  be  baptized  into  the  same  SpirTt  with  him ;  that 
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whmt  from  hia  frme  of  haiiimdl 
word,  we  can  raticmally  eonclode  dMt  he 
diBallow,  we  ought  to  iqiiare  our 
Hients  anto,  none  that  own  hie  name 

And  if  men  would  not  8tifle«  bat  suffer 
gnided  hj  the  power  of  their  conTietions,  thej 
ly  perceiye  how  inconsistent  with  it,  are  thor 
ngowt  and  severity  towards  those  which  dKffiv 
some  few  things  relating  to  the  mind  of  Ood  io 
his  worship. 

Certainly  this  readiness  of  serrants.  who  aiw 
pardoned  talents,  to  fall  with  violence  on  iheir  feUows 
(upon  the  account  of  his  'service,  though  otherwise  it  Bmy  be 
poor  and  despicable  in  the  world)  for  lesser  debts,  and  those 
only  supposed,  not  proved  real,  will  appear  at  the  last  day 
not  to  have  been  so  acceptable  unto  him,  as  some  men  on 
grounds  and  pretences,  utterly  foreign  unto  this  wliole  basi* 
nesB,  are  willing  now  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  is. 
Would  men  in  these  things,  which  are  principally  his,  and 
sot  their  own  concernments,  but  as  his,  labour  to  be  ahvays 
dothed  with  his  spirit,  and  do  nothing  but  what  they  can 
rationally  satisfy  themselves  that  ht  himself  would  do  in 
like  case;  there  would  be  an  end  not  only  of  this  debate,  but 
of  many  other  mischiefs  also,  which  the  Christian  world  is 
at  this  present  day  pestered  withal ;  and  it  must  needs  seem 
strange,  that  men  can  persuade  themselves  that  they  do  that 
for  Christ  which  they  cannot  once  think  or  imagine  that  he 
would  do  himself.  Certainly,  setting  aside  provocations 
and  prejudices,  any  man  who  hath  read  the  gospel,  and 
gives  any  credit  unto  it,  is  acompetent  judge,  whether  exter- 
nal force  in  these  things,  do  more  answer  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  or  that  from  which  he  suffered. 

But  we  have  not  only  his  heart  and  actings  for  our  ex- 
ample, but  his  word  also,  as  revealed  by  himself  and  his 
apostlesr  as  our  rule'in  his  matter. 

With  nothing  more  doth  it  abound,  as  to  our  duty  in 
.  this  world,  than  with  precepts  for,  and  exhortation  unto,  mu- 
tual forbearance  of  one  another  in  our  mistakes  and  failings. 
And  although  there  be  force  and  light  enough,  in  its  general 
rules,  to  guide  us  in  all  particulars,  yet,  lest  any  should  ima- 
gine that  the  cause  under  consideration,  about  different  ap- 
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prishensions  and  practices  in  aomethiiig  relating  to  the  wor- 
iriiip  of  Ood,  might  be  exempted  from^em,  «ven  that  also 
is  variotisly  instanced  in,  and  confirmed  by  examples  ap* 
proip^  by  himself*  The  great  apostle,  who  gives  us  thast 
general  rule,  that  we  '  should  walk  together  in  one  mind/  so 
far  as  we  have  attained^  and  for  other  things  of  difference^ 
wait  for  the  revelation  of  the  mind  af  God  unto  them  lliat 
differ,  Phil.  iii.  16, 16.  everywhere  applies  his  own  rule  unta 
the  great  difference  that  was  in  those  days,  and  long  after^ 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers.  The  one  con* 
tinned  under  a  supposal  of  an  obligation  to  the  observation 
of  Mosaical  rites  and  -cefemonies,  from  which  the  other  was 
instructed  that  they  were  set  at  liberty.  This  difference^ 
as  is  the  manner  among  the  sons  of  men,  wrought  various 
jealousies  between  them,  with  disputes  and  censurings  of 
each  other ;  whereof  the  apostle  gives  us  a  particular  ac- 
count, especially  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  xiv. 
zv.  NeilJier  did  they  rest  here ;  but  those  of  the  circumci* 
sion  everywhere  kept  their  assemblies  and  worship  distinct 
from  the  congregations  of  the  Gentile  believers :  hence  in 
ttiost  places  of  note,  there  were  two  churches,  one  of  the 
JeWfiT,  and  another  of  the  Gentiles,  walking  at  peace  in  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  but  differing  as  to  some  ceremonial  ob*- 
servances.  The  whole  society  of  the  apostles,  observing  their 
difference,  to  prevent  any  evil  consequent,  in  their  assembly 
at  Jerusalem,  assigned  to  the  several  parties  their  particular 
bounds,  how  far  they  should  accommodate  themselves  unte 
one  another  by  a  mutual  condescension ;  that  they  might 
ttralk  in  love  and  peace,  as  to  what  remained  of  difference 
among  them.  The  Jews  are  taught  by  them  not  to  impose 
their  rites  and  ceremonies  on  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  Gtentiles 
to  abstain  from  some  things  for  a  season,  whereunto  their 
liberty  did  extend,  whereby  the  other  were  principally  pro^ 
voked. 

Their  bounds  being  so  fixed,  amd  their  general  duty 
stated,  both  parties  were  left  at  liberty,  as  to  their  pfacticie 
in  the  thing,  wherein  they  could  not  yet  be  reconciled*  And 
in  that  different  practice  did  they  continue  for  many  yeaiv, 
imtil  the  occasion  of  their  division  was,  by  the  providence  of 
Ood  in  the  destruction  of  the  Judaicd  church,  utterly  taken 
away.     '  ...  > 
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These  ware  the  rules  they  proceeded  by«  this  their  coarse 
tod  practice,  who  anqaestionably  under  the  Lord  Jesus  were 
intrusted. with  supreme  authority  OTer  th^  whole  church,-  of 
that  kind  which  is  pot  transmitted  unto  any  of  the  sons  of 
men  after  the  ceasing  of  their  office  and  work,  and  were 
gnided  infidlibly  in  all  their  determinations.  Coercions,  re- 
straints, corporal  punishments,  were  far  from  their  thou^ts; 
yea,  the  very  exercise  of  any  ecclesiastical  power  against 
them  who  dissented  from  what  they  knew  to  be  truUi,  so 
that  in  general  they  were  sound  in  the  faith,  and  walked  in 
their  lives  as  became  the  gospel. 

And  whereas  they  sometimes  carry  the  matter  to  a  sup* 
posal  of  disobedience  unto  those  important  things  which 
they  taught  and  commanded  in  the  name  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  denounce  threatenings 
against  the  disobedient,  they  expressly  disclaim  all  Uioughts 
of  proceeding  against  them,  or  any  power  or  warrant  from 
Christ  committed  unto  them,  or  any  others,  or  that  after- 
wards in  his  providence  should  so  be,  so  to  do  with  external 
clumal  force  and  penalties  ;  avowing  their  authority  over  all 
that  was  ever  to  be  put  forth  in  things  of  that  nature,  to  be 
spiritual,^  and  in  a  spiritual  manner  only  to  be  exercised ; 
2  Cor.  X.  4,  5. 

And  because  the  church  might  not  seem  to  be  disad- 
vantaged by  this  disclaimer  of  power  externally  to  coerce 
such  as  received  not  the  truth  tliat  it  embraced,  and  to  be 
cast  into  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  the  Jews  which 
went  before,  whose  ordinances  being  carnal  were  esta- 
blished and  vindicated  by  carnal  power,  St.  Paul  lets  them 
know  that  this  alteration  is  for  the  better ;  and  the  coercion 
of  miscarriages  under  the  gospel,  by  threatenings  of  the 
future  judgment  which  would  have  a  special  respect  unto 
them,  more  weighty  than  the  severest  penalties  that  were 
appointed  by  Moses's  law ;  Heb.  x.  28 — 30. 

Not  that  lesser  di£Perences  in  apprehensions  of  the  mind 
of  God  in  his  word,  had  any  punishment  assigned  unto 
them  under  the  Old  Testament,  whose  penalties  concerued 
them  only  who  turned  away  to  the  worship  of  any  other 
god  but  the  God  of  Israel  (and  such  no  man  pleads 
for):  but  that  the  whole  nature  of  the  ordinances  and 
worship   of  the  church  being  changed  from  carnal  and 
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earUily  to  heavenly  and  spiritual,  so  also  are  the  laws  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  annexed  unto  them.  These  were 
the  rules^  this  the  practice  in  this  case»  of  the  apostl^  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  these  rules,  this  practice  hath  he  re- 
corded in  his  word  for  our  instruction  and  direction. 

Might  all  those  who  profess  obedience  unto  his  name  be 
prevailed  on  to  regulate  dieir  judgments  by  them,  and  square 
their  proceedings  unto  them,  the  church  of  God  would 
have  peace,  and  the  work  of  Qod  be  effectually  carried  on 
in  the  world  as  in  the  days  of  old.  And  for  our  parts,  we 
will  never  open  our  mouths  to  deprecate  any  severity  that 
may  be  warranted  from  the  gospel  or  apostolical  direction 
and  practice,  against  any  mistake  of  that  importance  in  the 
things  of  God,  as  our  principles  and  ways  may  rationally  be 
supposed  to  be :  for  although  we  are  persuadcKi  that  what  we 
profess  and  practise  is  according  unto  the  mind  of  Christ,  yet 
because  it  is  our  lot  and  portion  to  have  our  governors  and 
rulers  otherwise  minded,  we  are  contented  to  be  dealt 
withal  so,  as  the  blessed  gospel  will  warrant  any  to  deal 
with  them  who  are  so  far  in  the  wrong  as  we  are  supposed 
to  b^.  And  if  herein  we  cannot  prevail^  we  shall  labour  to 
possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  to  commit  our  cause  to 
him  that  judgeth  righteously. 

This  we  know,  that  the  judgment  and  practice  of  the 
first  churches,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  was  conform  to 
the  rules  and  examples  that  by  them  were  given  unto  them. 
Differences  in  external  rites  of  worship  which  were  found 
amongst  them,  where  the  substance  of  faith  was  preserved, 
they  looked  upon  as  no  breach  of  union  at  all.  A  long  ca- 
talogue  of  such  differences  as  were  from  time  immemorial 
anK>ngst  them,  is  given  us  by  Socrates  the  historian.  And 
he  who  first  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches  about 
them,  by  dividing  their  communion  (Victor  of  Rome),  is 
left  branded  upon  record,  with  the  censures  of  the  principal 
persons  for  learning  and  holiness  throughout  the  world  in 
those  days.  >  Nor  is  our  dissent  from  the  present  estaUisli^ 
ment  of  any  larger  extent,  than  such  as  the  general  conseht 
of  all  the  first  churches  extended  the  bond  of  their  cooir* 
ouinion  unto.  '  '^ 

Impositions  of  things  indifferent,  with'subacripticms'to 
precise  determinations  on  points  doubtful  and  amblguout 
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^iHtfi  confisemenu  of  men -8  pmctices  in  all  outward  eera- 
Mumiet  and  circumstancea  of  worahip^  were  thinga  not  bom 
fiTtlie  worid  for  aomehandreda  of  yeara  after  the  ^rat  plant- 
ing of  chux^bes.  Origen,  in  Us  third  boc^L  againai  Cdaoa, 
pleads  expressly,  that  thare  erer  were  differencea  amongat 
professors  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning ;  and  that  it 
was  impossible  but  that  there  should  so  be,  which  yet  he 
•hews  hindered  not  their  faith,  loye,  and  obedience.  Jnatin 
If  artyr,  in  hia  second  Apology,  declares  his  forbearance, 
and  the  churches  of  those  days,  towards  those  who,  though 
believing  in  Christ,  yet  thought  themselves  obliged  to  the 
observation  of  Mosaical  rites  and  ceremonies,  provided  that 
ihey  did  not  impose  the  practice  of  them  upon  othera*  Ig- 
natius, before  them,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philadelphians, 
fMTofesseth, '  that  to  persecute  men  on  the  account  of  God  or 
fialigion,  is  to  make  ourselves  conformable  to  the  heathen 
that  know  not  Gk>d«'  Tertullian,  Origen,  Amobius,  and  Lao- 
tantius,  openly  pleaded  for  a  liberty  in  religion,  as  founded 
in*  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  inconsistence  of  ftdth  with 
compulsion,  in  that  extent  which  we  aim  not  at.  The  synod 
«f  Alexandria,  in  the  case  of  Athanasius,  condemna  all 
external  force  in  religion,  and  reproached  the  Arians  aa  the 
first  inventors  and  promoters  of  it. 

It  is  indeed  pleaded  by  some,  that  the  Christians  of 
those  days  had  reason  to  assert  this  liberty,  because  there 
was  then  no  Christian  magistrate  who  might  make  use  of 
the  civil  sword  in  their  behalf,  or  for  the  punishment  of 
dissenters  from  them,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  their 
so  doing. 

But  the  dishonesty  of  this  pretence  is  notorious.  They 
affirm  directly,  that  no  force,  coercion,  or  restraint,  is  to  be 
used  in  or  about  the  worship  of  God,  nor  outward  power  in 
m  way  of  penalties  to  be  exercised  over  the  consciences  of 
men  herein. 

To  say  they  thus  pleaded  and  pretended  merely  to  serve 
their  own  present  condition  and  9Ccaaion,  but  that  upon  the 
alteration  of  things  they  would  be  otherwise  minded,  isca- 
lamniously  to  reflect  upon  those  holy  witnesses  of  Christ, 
the  guilt  of  the  highest  hypocrisy  imaginable  :  and  men 
eaxmot  invent  a  more  effectual  means  to  cast  contempt  on 
all  religion,  and  to  root  a  due  sense  of  it  out  of  the  world. 
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than  by  fomtotmg  such  imaginations.  Let  tkem  therefore 
rest  in  peace  under  that  reputation  of  holiness  and  sincerity 
which  they  justly  deserve,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  things 
with  usy  or  those  which  may  suffer  with  us  in  the  like  con- 
dition. 

But  neither  were  they  alone ;  the  great  Constantine  hiatir 
self,  the  first  Christian  magistrate  with  supreme  power,  by  e 
public  edict  declared,  '  That  the  liberty  of  wor^p  was  wmt 
to  be  denied  unto  any/  And,  until  Uie  latter  end  of  his 
reign,  there  were  no  thoughts  <^  exercising  severity,  with 
reference  unto  any  divisions  amongst  Christians  about  the 
^worship  of  Ood. 

After  the  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy,  when  the  interposi- 
tion of  civil  censures  upon  the  account  of  difference  about 
things  spiritual,  had  made  an  entrance  by  the  solicitations 
of  some  zealouii  persons  f<Mr  the  banishment  of  Anus,  and 
some  of  his  co-partners;  it  is  not  easy  to  relate  what  mise^ 
ries  and  confasions  were  brought  upon  the  churches  thereby, 
imprisonments,  i)anishment8,  and  ruin  of  churches,  make 
up  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  those  days. 

After  awhile,  Arius  is  recalled  from  banishment,  and 
A-thanasius  driven  into  it.  In  a  short  tract  of  time, 
Arianism  itself  got  the  civil  sword  in  many  places,  where- 
with it  raged  against  all  the  orthodox  professors  of  the 
Deity  of -the  Son  of  God,  as  the  synod  of  Alexandria  comr 
plains. 

Much  they  suffered  in  the  days  of  Constantius,  unto 
whom  the  words  of  Hilary  in  this  case  are  worthy  consido^ 
ation :  '  het/  sarth  he*,  ^  your  t^lemency  take  care  and  order, 
that  the  presidents  of  llie  provinces  look  to  public  civil 
affairs^' which  alone  are  comtnitted  to  them,  but  not  meddle 
in  things  of  i^ligion/  And  egain,  ^  Let  your  gentlenees 
suffer  the  people  to  hear  tiiem  teaching'  whom  they  desifi, 
whom  they  think  well  of,  whom. they  chooser  God  teachedi, 
rather  than  by  force  exacteth,  the  knowledge  of  himself ; 
and  ascertaining  the  authority  of  his  comnuMSids  by 'WoriLS 
of  power,  deepiseth  all  compelled  confession  of.li^n*  /if 
force  be  used  to  compel  men  unto  the  tmefaith^^ebisbeps 
lihat profess  it  would  interpose^  and  say,  God  ^is^ the  God  of 
the  whole  world,  he  needs  no  compelled 'obedience,  nor 'in- 
quires any  sech  confession  of  him.    fite4e  noi  40  be^e- 
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oeiired,  bat  to  be  well  pleMed.  Wheaoe  if  it»  tfaen^  thai 
peraoDB  are  tavght  how  to  worship  God  by  bonds  and 
perils  V    These  are  the  words  of  Hilary. 

But  the  same  persons  suflfered  more  during  the  reign  of 
ValenSf  who  was  dissuaded  from  cruelty  against  the  Chris^ 
tians  by  Themistius,  a  pagan  philosopher,  on  the  principles 
of  common  reason  and  honesty ;  plainly  telling  him,  that  by 
the  way  he  used,  he  might  force  some  to  venerate  his  im- 
perial robes,  but  never  any  one  to  worship  God  aright. 

But  the  bedt  emperors  in  the  mean  time  bewailed  those 
fierce  animosities,  whereby  every  sect  and  party  laboured  to 
oppress  their  adversaries,  according  as  they  had  obtained  an 
interest  in  imperial  favour,  and  kept  themselves  from  putting 
forth  their  authority  against  any  dissenters  in  Christian  re- 
ligion, who  retained  the  foundation  of  the  faith  in  any  com- 
petent measure.  Valentioianus,  by  public  decree,  granted 
liberty  of  religion  unto  all  Christians,. as  Sozomen  testifies, 
lib.  6.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  his  EUstory,  observes  the 
same.  Gratian  made  a  law  that  religion  should  be  free  to 
all  sorts  and  sects  of  Christians,  except  the  Manichees, 
Eunomians,  and  Photinians ;  and  that  they  should  have  their 
meetings  free ;  as  both  Socrates  and  Sozomen  acquaint  us. 

Neither  have  they  been  without  their  followers  in  those 
ages  wherein  the  differences  about  religion  have  risen  to  as 
great  a  height  as  they  are  capable  of  in  this  world. 

Nor  will  posterity  be  ever  able  to  take  off  the  lasting  blot 
from  the  honour  of  Sigismund  the  emperor^  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  council  of  Constance^  to 
break  his  word  of  safety  and  libertyi  to  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague. 

And  what  did  Charles  the  Fifth  obtain,  by  filling  the 
world  with  blood  and  uproars,  for  the  extirpation  of  pro- 
testantism ?  Notwithstanding  all  his  victories  and  successes, 
which  for  awhile  smiled  upon  him,  his  whole  design  ended 
in  loss  and  disappointment. 

Ferdinand,  his  brother  and  successor,  made  wise  by  his 
example,  kept  constant  the  peace  of  the  empire,  by  a  constant 
peace  granted  to  the  consciences  of  men. 

His  son  Maximilian  continually  professed,  that  the  em- 
pire of  conscience  belonged  unto  God  alone,  wherein  he 
would  never  interpose.    And  upon  the  return  of  Henry  the 
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Third  of  France  OQt  of  Poland,  he  gave  him  that  advice  to 
this  purpose,  which  it  had  been  happy  for  that  prince,  if  he 
had  understood  and  followed,  before  he  came  to  die.  But 
then  even  he  also,  having  the  severe  instruction  given  him 
of  his  own  experience,  left  that  as  his  last  advice  to  his 
counsellors,  that  they  should  no  more  with  force  interpose 
in  the  matters  of  religion. 

Rodulphus,  who  succeeded  Maximilian,  by  the  same 
means  for  a  long  time  preserved  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
And  after  he  had  by  the  persuasions,of  some,  whose  interest 
it  was  so  to  persuade  him,  interdicted  the  Protestants  in 
Bohemia  the  use  of  their  religion,  upon  the  tidings  of  a  defeat 
given  to  his  forces  in  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  he  instantly 
replied, '  I  looked  for  no  other  issue,  since  I  invaded  the 
thcone  of  God,  imposing  on  the  conscience  of  men:'  and 
therefore  granted  diem  their  former  liberty. 

Doth  not  all  the  world  behold  the  contrary  issue  of  the 
wars  in  France,  and  those  in  the  United  Provinces,  begun 
and  carried  on  oh  the  same  account?  The  great  Henry  of 
France,  winding  up  all  the  differences  thereof,  by  granting' 
liberty  to  the  Hugonots,  laid  a  firm* foundation  of  the  future 
pea^  and  present  greatness  of  that  kingdom.  Whereas  the 
cruelty  of  the  duke  D'Alva  and  his  successors,  implacably 
pursuing  the  Netherlands  to  ruin  on  the  same  account,  hath 
ended  in  the  uttet  loss  of  sundry  provinces,  as  to  the  rule 
and  authority  that  he-  and  they  endeavoured  absolutely  to 
enthrone,  and  rendered  the  rest  of  them  scarce  worth  the 
keeping. 

The  world  is  full  of  instances  of  the  like  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  by  the  crafty  artifices  and 
carnal  interests  of  some,  the  principles  of  external  coercion 
for  lesser  differences  in  the  matters  of  Christian  religion 
came  to  be  enthroned,  and  obtained  place  in  the  imperial 
constitutions  and  laws  of  other  kingdoms,  the  main  use 
that  was  made  of  it  was  to  drive  truth  and  the  purity  of  the 
gospel  out  of  the  world,  and  to  force  all  men  to  centre  in  a 
profession  and  worship,  framed  to  the  interest  of  some  Jew 
men,  who  made  no  small  adiwitageof  it. 

According  as  the  power  and  purity  of  religion  decayed, 
80  did  this  persuasion  get  ground  in  Uie  minds  of  men,  until 
it  became  almost  all  the  religion  that  was  in^  the  wodd.    That 
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those  whp  suboiitted  pot  unto  the  dictates  of  them  who  by 
▼arioas  ways  obtained  a  mixture  of  power»  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, into  their  hands,  should  be  destroyed  and  rooted 
out  of  the  earth. 

This  apostacy  from  the  spirit,  principles^  rules,  and  com- 
mands of  the  gospel,  this  open  contradiction  to  the  practice 
of  the  apostles,  their  successors^  first  churches,  best  and 
wisest  ^mpero^s,  attended  with  the  woful  consequents  that 
.have  ensued  theseon,  in  the  jruin  of  souls,  proscriptions  of 
the  trqthy  martyrdom  of  thousands  and  ten  diousands,  com- 
motions of.  nations,  and  the  destruction  of  many  of  them, 
we  hope  will  not  be  revived  in  these  days  of  knowledge^  and 
near  approach  of  the  Judge  of  all. 

We  trust  ^that  it  will  not  be  thought  unequal,  if  we  ap- 
peal from  the  example  of  the  professors  of  Christianity  under 
its  woful  degeneracy,  unto  the  first  institution  and  public 
instance  of  its  professioir:  especially  being  encouraged  by 
the  judgment,. example,  and  pracUce  of  many  wise  and 
mighty  monarchs  in  these  latter  days. 

The  case,  is  the  same  as  it  was  of  old ;  no  new  pretences 
are  made  use  of,  no  arguments  pleaded,  for  the  introduction 
of  severity,  but  such  as  have  been  pretended  at  all  times  by 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  power,  when  they  had  a 
mind  to  ruin  any  that  dissented  from  them. 

That  the  end  of  their  conventicles  was  for  sin  and  un- 
cleanness;  that  the  permission  of  them  was  against  the 
rules  of  policy,  and  laws  of  the  empire ;  that  they  were  se- 
minaries of  sedition  ;  that  Ood  was  displeased  with  the  con- 
fusion in  religions  introduced  by  them;  that  errors  and 
misapprehensions  of  Ood  were  nourished  in  them;  that 
they  disturbed .  the  union,  pe^ce,  apd  love,  that  ought  to  be 
maintained  among  mankind ;  that  they  proceeded  upon  prin- 
ciplea.. of  pride,  singularity,  faction,  and  disobedience* unto 
superiors;  was  from  the  first  entrance  of  Christianity  into 
the  world,  charged  on  the  professors  of  it. 

The  same  arguments  and  considerations  are  constantly 
still  made  use  of,  and  insisted  on,  by  all  men  that  intend 
severity  towards  them  that  differ  from  them. 

And  they  are  such  as  will  evidently  serve  alike  any  party 
or  persuasion,  that  in  any  place,  at  any  time,  shall  be  accom- 
panied with  power :  and  so  have  been  oftener  managed  in  the 
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baads  of  error,  superstition,  and  heresy,  than  of  truth  and 
sohriety^ 

Wherefore  the  bishop  of  Rome,  observing  the  unreason- 
ablenesa  of  destroying  mankind  upon  such  loose  principles 
and  pretences  as  ar^  indifTerently  suited  unto  the  interest 
and  cauBci  o.f.all  nl^o  have  power  to  make  use  of  them,  be- 
cause they  ^\^  suppose  the  thing  in  question,  namely,  tb^t 
they  who  enjoyed  ppwer,  did  also  enjoy  the  truth ;  found  out 
a  way  to  appropriate  tfie  wl^o^e  advantageof  them  to  him- 
self, as  baring  attained  the  ascriptioi;i  of  an  .infallibility  unto 
him,  in  determining  what  ia  the  truth  ^n  all  things,  where 
men  do  or  may  differ  about  j'eligion  or  the  worship  of  God. 

This  beipg  once  admitted  ^d  ea^blished,  there  seems 
great  force  ^n  th^  foregoing  pleas  and  re^o'ninga;  and  no 
great  danger  in  acting  sui.tably  unto  them,  but  that  the  ad- 
*  mission  of  it  ^is  fa<^te  pernici9U8  uato  religion,  than  all  the 
conseq[uei^  F^>9^!  it,  pretends  to  ^byi^te.  But  where  this 
infaUiblcd^r];)ipa|$Qa  is  disclaimed,  to  proceed  unto  ou;t- 
ward  p|^i;d^ei)^,  fpr  such  conceptions  of  men's  minds  and 
conscieijpeB  in  ^e,tbing8  of  God,  as  he  i^  pleased  to  impart 
unto  thefUj  wh^^h  piay  l^e  ,f rqe  and  aqcording  to  his  will,  upoB 
reasons  |^dj^i£teilf:e^i  jnyented  qriginally  for  the  service  of 
error,  and  made  \\^.fif.$qi  tbe.rngBtp^.unto  that  purpose, 
being  more  fit  for  ^t  ,woi;lc  than  .for  a  contribution  of  any 
assistaijc^  unfo,  |^H|h> .  i.P  th^  vbich  ^e  knQw  not  how 
men  <^.fi(anf^pod  f^flir  .cQp^cient^.Kntp  Qpd  in.  Resides, 
what  )f),flL..ttiati8^ijn#4ift^il>y,|Jii9  ep^t^raal  t^ercion  and  pu- 
nishmef^tj  that  all  men  may  be  of  one  mJud  in  tlie  matter  of 
the  worsfiip  of  Gad,  a  thing  that  never  was,  nor  ever  wiil  be 
by  thatmean^  effected  in  this  world,  for  neither  is  it  abso- 
lutely possible  in  itself,  neither  is  the  means  suited  to  thepro- 
curementiOf  it,  so  far  as  it  is  pos.siblc.  But  when  neither  the 
reason  of  the  thing  itselfwill  coTivince,  nortbe  conBtantexpe- 
rienceofso  many  ages,  it  is  invainforany  to  contend  withal- 

In  the  mean  time  we  know,  that  the  most  of  them  who 
agreed  together  to  press  for  severity  against  us  for  dissent- 
ing from  them,  do  differ  among  themselves  in  the  things  of 
far  greater  importance  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  than 
those  a^e  wherein  we  differ  from  them;  whence  it  must  needs 
be  evident  to  all  what  is  the  ground  of  their  zeal  in  referenca 
imto  iu  ufd  otiieis. 

3f2 
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But  wl\  these  cotuideniUons  are  qnickly  in  the  thoaghU 
of  some  removed  out  of  the  way,  by  preteucea  that  the  in- 
dnlgence  and  liberty  desired  will  certajnly  produce  all  sorts 
of  evils  both  in  religion  itself,  and  in  the  civil  state,  which 
being  mentioned  before  in  general,  shall  now  be  a  little  far- 
ther considered  ;  for  this  is  principally,  if  not  solely  pleaded 
for  the  refusal  and  the  rejection  of  them ;  neither  doth  this 
course  ofprocedureseem  to  be  unwisely  fixed  upon,  by  those 
who  suppose  it  to  be  their  interest  to  manage  their  opposi- 
tion unto  such  en  indulgence,  wherein  yet  we  hope  they  will 
.  at  length  discover  their  mistake. 

For  whereas  the  arguments  to  be  in  this  case  insisted  on 
COAsist  merely  in  cunjeulures,  jealousies,  aad  suppositions 
ofwhat  may  come  to  pass,  none  knows  when  or  where,  it  is 
easy  for  any  to  dilate  upon  them  at  their  pleasure;  nor  ia  it 
imssiblefor  any  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  that  men  may  con- 
jecture or  pretend  to  fear.  Suppose  all  things  that  are  evil, 
horrid,  pernicious  to  truth  and  mankind,  and  when  they  are 
anfficientiy  aggravated,  nffirm  that  they  will  ensue  upon  this 
forbearance,  which  that  all  or  any  of  them  will  so  do,  no  man 
can  tell,  aad  this  design  is  satisfied.  But  it  is  sulbctently 
evident  that  they  are  all  false  or  mistaken  suppositions,  that 
can  give  countenance  unto  these  pretences. 

For  either  it  must  be  pretended,  that  ^th  and  order, 
which  those  who  make  use  of  these  reasonings  suppose  them- 
selves possessed  of,  have  lost  the  power  and  ef&cacy  of  pre- 
serving themselves,  and  of  preventing  the  evils  summoned 
op  to  be  represented  as  the  conseqiients  of  indulgence  with- 
out external  force  and  coercion,  which  they  have  had 
sometimes  and  elsewhere;  or  that  they  indeed  have  all  ac- 
tually followed  and  ensued  upon  such  indulgence,  in  all  times 
•nd  places.  The  latter  of  theaa  is  so  notoriously  contradicted 
by  the  experience  of  the  whole  world,  especially  of  sundry 
kingdoms  and  dominions  in  Europe,  as  France,  Germany, 
Poland,  and  others,  that  it  may  not  hope  for  admittance  with 
the  most  obnoxious  credulity.  For  the  former,  it  is  most 
certain  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  did  never  so  prevail  in 
the  world,  as  when  there  was  a  full  liberty  as  unto  civil 
punishments  granted  unto  persons  to  dissent  in  it  and 
«boutit. 

And  if  that  which  is  now  so  called,  continueth  not  to  have 
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the  same  effect,  it  may  justly  be  feared  tbat  it  is  not  indeed 
what  it  is  called,  or  that  it  is  not  managed  to  a  due  man* 
ner.  It  is  then  allo^thfer  uncertain  that  upon  tiie  induN 
gences  desired,  such  variety  of  opinions  will  ensue  as  is  pre- 
tended,  and  unquestionably  certain,  that  all  such  as  produce 
practices  contrary  to  civil  society,  moral  honesty,  or  tbe  light 
of  nature,  ought  in  all  instances  of  them  to  be  reatrained. 
For  the  conscience  of  a  man  can  dictate  no  such  Ihinc  unto 
him,  there  being  an  inconsistency  in  them  with  that  supreme 
light  which  rules  in  conscience,  whilst  it  may  be  so  called. 
And  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  ruin  multitudes  at  present  sober 
and  honest,  lest  by  not  doing  so,  some  one  or  other  may 
prove  brainsick,  frantic,  or  Ticious,  who  also  may  be  easily 
restrained  when  they  appear  so  to  be. 

And  moderate  liberty  will  certainly  appear  to  be  religion! 
security  in  this  matter,  if  the  power  of  it,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fession he  regarded.  For  it  is  the  interest  of  them  who  plead 
for  indulgence,  to  watch  and  contend  against  errorand  heresy, 
no  less  than  theirs  by  whom  it  is  opposed.  For  professing 
all  material  truths  with  them,  they  are  not  to  be  supposed  to 
value  or  esteem  them  less  than  they.  And  it  may  be,  it  will 
appear,  that  they  have  endeavoured  as  much  their  suppres- 
sion  in  the  way  warranted  by  the  gospel,  as  those  who  pro- 
fess such  fears  of  their  increase. 

They  are  Protestants  only  of  whom  we  apeiUc,  and  to 
suppose  that  they  will  not  do  their  utmost  for  the  opposing 
of  the  rise,  growth,  or  progress  of  whatever  ia  contrary  to 
that  religion  which  they  profess,  or  that  Iheir  interest  there- 
in is  ofless  concernment  unto  them  than  that  of  others  from 
whom  they  differ,  is  but  a  groundless  surmise. 

But  it  is  yet  farther  objected,  that  indulgence  desired 
bath  an  inconsistency  with  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  the 
other  head  of  the  general  accusation  before  mentioned.  Many 
fears  and  suspicions  are  mustered  up,  to  contribute  assistance 
unto  this  objection  also.  For  we  are  in  the  field  of  surmises, 
which  is  endless  and  boundless.  Unto  such  as  make  use  of 
these  pretences  we  can  truly  say,  that  might  we  by  auy 
means  be  convinced  of  the  truth  ofthis  suggestion,  we  should 
not  only  desist  from  our  present  supplications,  but  speedily 
renounce  those  very  principles  which  necessitate  thereunto- 
For  we  assuredly  know,  that  no  divine  truth,  nothing  really 
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tdatmg  unto  Hht  worship  of  Ood,  can  cause  or  occasion  any 
ciTil  disturbance,  unless  they  aride  from  cormpt  affectioDs 
in  them  that  profess  it,  or  in  them  tiiat  opposd  lt«  '  And  as 
we  shall  labour  to  free  ourselves  from  them  on  the  one  hand, 
so  it  is  our  desire  aild  ji^rsiyer,  thai  btherli  mtly  do  so  also  on 
the  other,  which  will  give  suAcient  assurance  16  trunqmllity. 
But  we  are  moreover  wholly  freed  frdm  siny  cbncemment  in 
this  objection,  in  that,  he  who  is  nndoubtedlf  the  best  and 
most  competent  jud^e  of  whatwiU  contribute  to  the  peace 
of  the  kingdbm,  and  n^hat  is  inconsistent  therewitli;  and  who 
is  incomparably  moist  Concerned  in  the  on^  or  the  ^ther,  even 
the  king's  majesty  himself,  hath  frequently  dledared  his  royal 
intentions  for  the  granting  of  the  indulgence  desired,  who 
would  never  have  been  induced  thereunto,  had  he  not  per- 
fectly understood  its  consistency  With  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom.  And  as  our  confidence  in  those  royal 
declarations  hath  not  hitherto  been  wealiened  by  the  inter- 
veniency  of  so  many  occasions  as  have  cast  us Hbder  another 
condition,  so  wc  hope  that  our  peaceable  depor^ent  hath  in 
sdnke  measure  contributed,  in  the  thoughts  of  prudent  men, 
ubto  the  facilitating  of  their  accomplishttient.  And  as  this 
will  be  to  the  lasting  renown  of  his  majesty,  so  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  suitable  unto  the  present  state  of  things 
in  this  nation,  both  with  respect  unto  itself  and  the  nations 
that  are  round  about  us.  And  we  thiiik  it  our  duty  to  pray, 
that  bis  majesty  may  acquire  those  glories  in  hi^  reign,  which 
none  of  his  subjects  may  faave'catlse  to  mourn  for;  and  such 
Will  fee  the  effect  of  cleiAericy  alid  rightefoiiisness. 

We  fiid  it  indeed  still  pret^Vided,  that  the  allowance  of 
meeting  for  the  worship  of  God,  however  ordered  and  bound- 
ed, will  be  a  means  to  procui'e  and  fiiftheir  Sedition  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  advantage  men  lA  the  jf^fsuit  of  de- 
signs to  the  disturbance  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  were  equal 
that  it  should  fee  proved,  that  those  who  desire  this  indul- 
gence have  such  inclinations  ieind  designd",  before  such  pre- 
tences be  admitted  aB  of  any  fotce.  Foi:  our  ps!rts,  we  ex- 
pect no  liberty,  but  froiii  his  niSgeslyTB  favour  atid  atithority, 
\frfth  the  eoncufrence  of  the  pailiainen^.  Which  when  we  have 
dJtkrned  (Us  at  tio  timie,  whatever  ou^  condition  be,  have  we 
the  least  ihotiglits  or  inclitlatibns  into  any 'is^ditioh  or  public 
dtisturbance),  so  having  an'obligation  upon  us  in  the  things 
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of  our  greatest  interest  in  this  world,  we  know  not  from  what 
sort  or  party  of  men,  more  cordial  lidheii^nce  'iiive6'^^lid  de- 
fence of  publio  peace  and  trcLnqitillity,  oan  justly  be  ex* 
pected.  For  where  there  are  more  caudesahdrciitBons  of  com- 
pliance and  acquiesceiicy,  thian  there  at6  on  the  et^trary,  it 
is  rationally  to  be  supposed  thiat  the;^  will  prevail. ^^  And  to 
surmise  the  acting  of  miiltituiies  contrary  to  thdr  oWn  inter- 
ests, and  acknowledged  obftgation  Of  favour,  is  to  take  away 
allassurance  out  of  liuman^airs.'      '^  « 

Neither  is  there  any  colour  of  sound  reason  in  what  is 
pretended,  of  the  ad  van  toge  that  ally  may' have  to  promote 
seditious  designs  by  the  meetings  of  the  dissenters  pleaded 
for  in  the  worship  of  God. '  FoV  doubtless  the  public  peace 
will  never  be  hazarded  by  such  designs,  whilst  they  are 
managed  ^y  none,  but  such  els  think  to  promote  and  carry 
them  on,  in  assemblies  of  promiscuotis  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children;  unknown  too  for  the  most  part  unto 
themselves,  and  to  one  another.  Butthese  things  are  spoken 
because  they  have  been  wonted  so  to  be ;  other  considera- 
tions to  confirm  them  are  none*  Consciencd,  interest,  sense 
of  obligations,  the  only  sate ^rul^s  amongst'men  to  judge  by 
of  future  events,  all  plead  an  expectation  of  the  highest  tran« 
quillity  in  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men,  upon  the  indul- 
gence desired. 

And  there  lies  a  ready  security,  against  the  pretended 
fears  of  the  contrivance  of  sedition  in  assemblies  of  men 
women  and  children,  strangers  to  one  another  in  a  great 
measure,  by  commanding  all  meetings  to-  bi^  disposed  in 
such  a  way,  as  thattliey  may  be  exposed  to  all,  and  be 
under  the  constant  inspection  of  authority. '  ' ' 

As  for  other  courses  of  severity,  with  respect  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  not  be  amiss  a  little 
to  consider  who  and  what  are  the  dissenters  Trom  the  pre* 
sent  establishment.  For  the  p^)%ons  themselves,  they  are 
mostly  of  that  sort  and  cj>liditi6n  bf  men  in  the  common^ 
wealth,  upon  whose  industry  tfnd  ehd^aioursia  their  several 
ways  and  callings,  the  trade  and'W^lth  of  the  nation  doth 
much  depends  And  what  advantage  It  Will  be  to  the  kingdom* 
to  break  in  upon  thism  unto  tfaek  discouragement,  fear,  or 
ruin,  we  suppose  no  man  cfOt  divine;  Those  who  think  tbere^ 
are  enough  for  the  work  without  them^  and  that  their  exclu- 
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ftion  will  make  room  for  others,  do  gratify  indeed  ibenbj 
tome  particular  persons,  intent  upon  their  own  private  ad- 
vantages, which  they  wonld  willingly  advance  in  the  rain  of 
their  neighbours ;  but  scarce  seem  to  hlive  taken  a  right  mea- 
sure of  the  state  of  the  whole.  For  whereas  it  may  be  some- 
times, there  may  in  some  places  be  too  many  of  them  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  trade  and  commerce,  when  their  con- 
eems  are  drawn  unto  a  head,  and  a  readiness  for  their  last 
exchange  that  there  should  be  so  of  those  that  do  dispose 
and  prepare  things  also,  to  bring  them  imto  that  condition, 
is  impossible.  It  cannot  then  be,  hut  that  the  continuance 
of  so  gjeat  fears  and  discouragements  upon  men,  as  those 
which  their  dissent  from  the  established  way  of  worship  doth 
at  present  cast  upon  them,  must  of  necessi^  weaken  the  na- 
tion, in  that  part  of  it  wherein  its  principal  strength  doth  lie. 
Neither  are  they  a  few  only  who  will  be  found  to  be  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  which  is  not  to  be  despised.  Pliny,  a 
wise  counsellor,  writing  to  Trajan,  a  wise  and  renowned  em- 
peror, about  Christians  who  were  then  the  objects  of  the 
public  hatred  of  the  world,  desires  his  advice  upon  the  ac- 
count of  their  numbers,  not  thai  they  were  to  be  feared,  but 
unmeet  to  be  punished ;  unless  he  intended  to  lay  the  empire 
waste  : 

'Visa  enim  est  mihi  res  digna  consultatione,  maxima  prop- 
ter periclitantium  numerum;  multienimomnis  a^tatis,  omnis 
ordinis  utriusque  sexus,  etiam  vocantur  in  periculum  et  vo- 
cabantur ;  neque  enim  civitates  tantum,  sed  vicos  etiam 
atque  agrcs  superstitionis  istius  contagio  pervagata  est.' 

So  then  they  termed  Christian  religion ;  for  the  multitude 
would  still  keep  the  name  of  truth  and  religion  to  them- 
selves :  the  oppressed,  the  lesser  number  must  bear  the 
name  or  title,  which  they  consent  or  conspire  to  cast  upon 
them.  But  the  thing  itself,  as  to  the  persons  at  present  dis- 
senting from  the  established  form,  is  not  unduly  expressed. 
And  as  it  will  be  an  act  of  royal  clemency,  and  like  to  the 
work  of  God  himself,  to  free  at  once  so  great  multitudes  of 
all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  from  the  fears  and  dangers 
of  those  evils,  which  they  are  fully  satisfied  they  do  not 
deserve; 'so  any  other  way  of  quitting  the  governors 
a  nation,  from  those  uneasy  thoughts,  which  an  ap- 
m  of  such  an  effect-of  their  rule  upon  multitudes 
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of  Hot^ects  muit  needs  prodaca,  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
imposBible.  Shall  the  coone  began  in  aeverity  against  them, 
be  pursued?  What  generous  spirits  employed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  CM)  but  be  weary  at  last  with  undoing  and  ruining 
families,  of  tbose  persons,  whom  they  find  to  litre  peaceably 
in  subjection  to  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  usefirily 
amongst  their  neighbours,  merely  because  they  dare  not  sin 
against  God,  in  transgresaing  against  that  persuasion  con- 
cerning his  will  and  worship,  which  he  hath  given  unto 
them?  For  they  cannot  but  at  last  consider,  that  no  man 
erreth  willingly,  or  believes  any  thing  against  his  light,  or 
hath  other  thoughts  of  God  and  his  worship,  than  what  he 
apprehends  to  be  from  himself;  or  that  any  duty  is  accepted 
of  God,  which  springs  from  compulsion.  How  much  more 
noble  and  honourable  will  they  discern  the  work  of  relieving 
men  sober  and  peaceable  in  distress,  to  be,  than  to  have  the 
complaints,  and  tears,  and  ruin  of  innocent  men  and  theic 
families,  continually  leflectiag  themaelveB  on  their  minds? 
Kor  is  there  any  probability  of  success  in  this  procedure; 
for  as  time  hath  always  made  for  fule,  and  encouragementa 
which  ard  solely  in  th«  power  of  rulers  have  effected  great 
compliance  even  in  things  religious  ;  so  force  and  violent 
prosecution  in  such  cases  have  been  always  fruitless.  For  it 
isknownhow  much  they  are  disadvantaged  asto  success,  in 
that  the  righteousneas  and  equity  of  their  pretended  causea 
are  always  dubiona  to  unconcerned  persons,  which  mak«a 
them  think  that  the  true  reaaon  of  them  is  other  than  what  ia 
pretended.  When  they  see  men  whom  they  apprehend  as  in- 
nocent and  guiltlessas  themselves,  as  to  all  tbeconoeromeota 
of  mankind  in  this  world,  pursued  with  penalties  equal  unto 
those  that  are  notoriously  criminal,  they  are  greatly  inclined 
unto  coHUuiseration  towards  them;  especially  if  at  the  in- 
terposition of  the  nama  and  worship  of  God  in  th^  cauas, 
they  judge  for  aught  appears  to  them' they  fear  Ood  and  en- 
deavour to  please  him,  at  least  as  well  u  tbose  by  whom 
they  are  molested. 

And  when  they  farther  understand,  that  those  whom  they 
Bee  to  suffer  such  things  as  they  account  grievous,  and  are 
really  ruinous  to  them  and  their  families,  do  it  for  their  con- 
science' sake,  it  strongly  induceth  them  to  believe  that  it 
must  needs  be  something  good  and  honest  that  men  choose 
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idto  su^iii'  forthitki/fkAt#  tlitoto  foreg^y.  F<ir«l}  trnffering 
|bi^  teh^iot;  th^Udw  to^%^  in  thep^  of  them 

Akt  sufiSr,  ahd'  htft  of  Aoiitjlhat  infliet  penalties  upon  them  ; 
ffif  tb^ir  rdigibfa  l§' their  chbide,  which  they  may  part  withal, 
if-ih^y  est(&6hiit'tiot  #brth' the  hazard  wherewith  it  is  at- 
tended. 

Tbbs  the  Rbtnan  historian  t^llsus/in  tfaeftrst  anfferings 
of  the  ChrisfiattkatRom^/  '  Qoattquam^adrersos  sdntes,  et 
hovissima  exempla  meVitiyB*  (rot' ^  so  he  thought)  '  miseratio 
briebatiir,  tafaquam  nbn  utilitate  pablica,  sedin  sseTitiam 
tf  iqubrum  ^bifdmerentur.' 

Nor  is  it  ti  pWAmMe  Way  of  d^aliiig  with  the  consciences 
6t men, especially  of mtiltitadeis  who  afe  ahleto  giye  mutual 
teiitimbtiy  and  ei^ourajgement  to  ^me  another.  Yea,  in  such 
a  state  of  thin^,  dangeM  bftimc^s^delightmen/ and  they  find 
asatisfactioii,  if  not  tin  hbhbo^,  in  their  miseries^  as  having 
stifficient  assurahce  that  it^s  a  gtorioas  and  'blessed  thing  to 
dttfter  things  h'Atd  and  dte&dful  ill  4he^  world;- when  they  are 
conscious  to  thethselveir  bf  nb  gtdlt  or  evil.  And  therefore^ 
ii  severity  hath  hitherto  got  no  grotind'on  the  minds  of  men 
hi  this  matter,  no  inote  ii9r  it  like  to  do  for  the  future*  And 
if  it  b6  proceeded  in,  it  cannot  be  avoided  but  that  it  must 
be  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  a  sad 
experiment  be  tnade,  who  will  first  be  wearied,  those  that  in- 
flict penalties,  or  those  that  undergo  them.  And  what  in  the 
mean  time  i;till  become  of  thatcoiAposure  of  the  spirits  of  men, 
that  mutual  trust,  confidence,  and  assurance,  between  all 
sorts  of  peri^dn^,  which  is  the  abiding  fouddation  of  public 
peace  and  prosperity  ? 

Also,  what  adVAntagfes'have  been  made  by  some  neigh- 
bolir  nation^,  what  at  present  they  farther  hope  for,  from 
thkt  great  anxiety  which  the  ifttnds  of  men  are  cast  into, 
merely*  and  sotely  on  the  accbimt  of  what  they  feel  or  fear, 
fiiOiVi'  their  dissent  unto  the  public  worship,  which  to  them- 
scfN-es  is  utterty  unavoidable;  is  known  to  all. 

But  we  have  done?  and  what  are  we  that  we  should  com- 
plain of  atiy  whoi^'God  is  ptetlsed  to  stir  up  and  use  for  our 
iskercise  and' trial?'  'We  desire  in  patience  and  silence  to 
bear  his  indigh^ioci^^gttinbt  iH^m  we  have  sinned,  and  for 
whtit  HDOric^rns  those  v^yb  and  truths  of  his,  ifor  whose  pro- 
fession S^e'faiay  yet  suffei'fti  this  woiidi  to  approve  our  con- 
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sciences  imto  him,  and  to  Jeave  tixb  er^nt  of  all  nnto  himfi 
who  will  one  day  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  We 
know  that  we^  are  poor  sinful  worms  of  the  earth,  ^  in  oiir-^ 
selves  meet  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden  dowa  under  the 
foot  of  men ;  but  his  ways  and  the  purity  of  his  worship  are 
dear  unto  Mm,  which  he  will  preserVaand  vindicate  from  all 
opposition.  In  the  mean  time,  as  tt  is<  our  duty  io  live  peace- 
ably with  "all  men  in  a  conscientious  stibjection  unto  that 
authority  which  he  hath  set  ov^r  us,  we  shcill  endeavour  so 
to  behave  ourselves  in  the  pursuit  and  observiince  of  it,  as 
that '  whereas  we  may  be  evil  spoken  of,  as  evil  doers,  men 
may  be  ashamed,  beholding  our  good  conversation  in  Christ, 
and  give  glory  to  God  in  the  day  of  visitation.' 

Whatever  is  ours,  whatever  is  in  our  power,  whatever  God 
hath  intrusted  us  with  the  disposal  of,  we  willingly  resign 
and  give  up  to  the  will  and  commands  of  our  superiors ;  but 
as  to  our  minds  and  consciences  in  the  things  of  his  worship 
and  service,  he  hath  reserved  the  sovereignty  of  them  unto 
himself;  to  him  must  we  give  an  account  of  them  at  the  great 
day;  nor  can  we  forego  the  care  of  preserving  them  entire, 
for  him,  and  loyal  unto  him,  without  a  renunciation  of  all 
hopes  of  acceptance  with  him,  and  so  render  ourselves  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable.  Mfiy  we  be  suffered  herein  to  be 
faithful  unto  him,  and  the  everlasting  concernments  of  our 
own  souls,  we  shall  always  labour  to  manifest,  that  there  is 
no  way  or  means  of  peace  and  reconciliation  among  those 
who,  professing  faith  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
yet  differ  in  their  apprehensions  about  sundry  things  some 
way  or  other  belonging  thereunto,  that  is  appointed  by  him, 
and  may  expect  a  blessing  from  him,  but  we  will  readily 
embrace,  and,  according  as  we  are  called,  improve  to  the 
utmost. 

And  if  herein  also  our  endeavours  meet  with  nothing  but 
contempt  and  reproach,  yet  none  can  hinder  us  but  that  we 
may  pour  out  our  souls  unto  God,  for  the  ac9omplishment 
of  his  blessed  and  glorious  promises  concerning  tiiat  truth, 
peace,  and  liberty,  which  he  will  give  unto  his  church  in  his 
appointed  time.  For  we  know, '  That  when  he  shall  rise  up  to 
the  prey,  and  devour  the  whole  earth  with  the  6re  of  his  jea- 
lousy, he  will  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language,  that  they 
may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with 
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one  consenty  that  the  earth'  being  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord»  aa  the  waters  cover  the  aea,  his  glory  shall  be 
revealed,  so  that  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,  and  then  shall 
iill  his  people  receive  from  him  one  heart,  and  one  way,  that 
they  may  fear  him  for  ever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  their 
children  after  them,  by  virtue  of  the  everlasting  covenant/ 
And  for  our  own  parts,  whatever  our  outward  condition  be, 
we  know  he  will  perfect  that  which  concerns  ns,  and  he  will 
not  forsake  the  work  of  his  own  hands^ '  because  his  mercy 
endareth  for  ever/ 
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I  DO  hope  yourai:e  all  ^^n^ibjl^  pf  t)iose  obligations  that  are 
on  yoo^  to  seek  the  public^  go^d  pf, the  city,  wl^ereof  you  are 
members,  iE  your  8&Teral/c;ap^cities,v  I  am  sure  you  ought  so 
to  be.  For  aU  lawii,  divii;^  wd  fa^l^a^A  all  things  that  are 
praiseworthy>  among  men^  i^U  your  own  circumstances  in 
peace,  safety,  and  profit,  all  your  interest  in  reputation  and 
posterity^  with  the  oaths  you.liav/?  t|^k^9  tp.t^c  city^  do  re- 
quire >it' of  you-  And  you  knqw^i^h/ajb  thij^,.p)Ji))lic  gp.Qd  of 
the  cHy,  which  you  are.so.obliged^fp  seek  ap^^proqpipjte,  c^p- 
not  consist. in  the, end  o£.|my,pj4vjajl;^,/aie]^u^^  deigns j;  [but 
in  what  is  ;cx>mpreheP8iT|3..ofrth^.wlifl^><;9)9im9na^ty^  ip.jt^ 
order,  state,  and. circumstance^. ,  f4t«t^ftdy/d^^jig^,,fipd  §fl^- 
deavour  fo;r,theipromp^ion  bei;eoC  J^^^l  that^s  yjii;t)^9^s^d 
praiseworthy y in .you^  as  ^cittzen^;;  andfor  wbiQ^^,i^opie^J^^y^ 
been  renowned  in. all  agiB^.t,  ^Jiere^tbis  U  fpti«  j^ep'^Jv^M 
and  passions^. and  8eJiftintei:est,^iH  9».?^l,%f?^ip^Jb^  Ali^ 
rule  of  their  acAions^ ,  rjt^eithec  b^tb  ti/t,p^  city,  ^^,sudh,.^yqr 
otherraninutt];ng,pdnoipl^of^(c;on8if,t;ency  or^^Ub  pi|t* 

ward  order ^ndlsrvv;  without lit^Jr^  but^a  ^ead  c^rpfts^  ;%||4 
the  citizens  m»ia(it\n4ftJ^^flg  in  pae  p^qj?^,fsi.|Qr^,wbkft 
any  external  impiwsioi^.^Qgn  ©fi^aily  ^ri,ve^i|ttto  pp^^ 
So  far>  tberefoifw  1^  thjffi ^mS9k  T^wVethij^flfi^usdiy  iixyou, 
regnlatiiig  ypmi^jiA^WQia^tajp^  acff^u^,  you  are^fopd  Mi 
useful citizeivs/fWd  na  far^c^rf  ^  ^e  w]|;K0,i^^p  intent  onjhii 
private  occasiqwifui.jbo  W^m^ihPgogd^  j^fiJth^  pnbUcii 
uselesa, ; »  cboraiqtfBr  o^ffPtr^j^p^^n  l,fL^d  hp  who,  hRth  my 
design^inf^onw^tpwithji^  iiii^iwcjijejrpm?^, ^  , 

Attd  thip » m  W^rth ,  ^WR  fiWaid^r^Ji^^i.tbat  Jtbis  c%; 
whereof  you  are  members,  which  now  consists  of  you,  hath 
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been  for  some  ages  past  justly  esteemed  one  of  ihe  most  emi- 
nent and  renowned  cities  in  the  world.  For  although  other 
cities  may  be  the  seats  of  greater  empires,  and  some  may 
exceed  it  in  number  of  inhabitants ;  yet  take  it  in  all  its 
concerns,  of  religion,  government,  and  usefulness  in  the 
world,  by  trade  and  otherwise,  and  it  may  he  said,  without 
immodesty,  that  the  sun  shines  not  on  any  that  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  it. 

It  is  therefore  unquestionable,  that  you  can  have  no 
greater  interest,  no  more  useful  wisdom,  than  in  taking  care, 
and  using  all  diligence,  that  the  decay  or  ruin  of  such  a  city 
be  not  under  your  hands,  nor  in  your  generation  :  that  you 
leave  not  such  a  detested  remembrance  of  yourselves  unto 
future  ages.  To  forfeit  all  the  mercies  that  divine  Providence 
hath  bestowed  on  this  city,  to  bury  its  glory  and  reputation 
by  and  under  your  miscarriages,  would  leave  such  a  charac- 
ter of  yourselves  unto  posterity,  as  I  hope  yon  will  never 
deserve. 

And  you  cannot  but  be  stirred  up  unto  your  duty  herein, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  this  city  in 
late  years,  which  have  been  great  and  matveHous.  Never 
had  any  city  on  the  earth  in  so  short  a  time,  so  many  divine 
warnings,  so  many  calls  from  heaven,  so  many  distresses,  so 
many  indications  of  God's  displeasure,  as  in  plague,  fire, 
war,  and  the  like,  and  yet  continued  in  its  station  without  a 
visible  compliance  with  them.  Nineveh  repented  upon  one 
vearning,  and  was  not  ruined.  Jerusalem  refused  to  do  so, 
upon  many,  and  perished  for  ever.  Whatever  disputes  there 
may  be  about  the  causes  of  these  things,  not  to  take  notice 
of  them  as  indications  of  divine  displeasure,  is  a  branch  of 
that  atheism  which  will  quickly  turn  instructive  warnings 
into  desolating  judgments.  The  heathen  dealt  not  so  with 
their  supposed  deities  on  such  occasions. 

Besides,  on  the  other  hand,  this  city  hath  had  no  less 
eminent  pledges  of  divine  care  and  concernment  in  it.  With- 
out them,  it  had  either  lain  in  its  ashes,  or  returned  into 
them  again  mingled  with  blood,  by  the  designings  of  evil 
men.  And  these,  no  less  than  the  former,  call  for  diligent  at- 
tendance unto  your  duty,  in  the  seeking  die  public  good  of 
the  place,  in  a  neglect  whereof  God  himself  will  be  eminently 
despised « 
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Bot  yet  after  all  these  divine  warnings  and  mercies, 
whatever  cither  apprehetisions  any  may  have,  under  a  porsuit 
of  their  own  designs,  the  present  state  of  your  city,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  is  deplorable,  and  in 
a  tendency  unto  ruin.  For  it  is  filled  with  divisions,  animo- 
sities, feuds,  and  distrusts,  on  various  occasions,  from  one 
end  of  it  unto  the  other.  And  whilst  it  is  so,  some  persons 
are  allowed  and  countenanced  to  increase  and  inflame  them, 
by  public  weekly  libels,  full  of  scandalous,  illegal,  malicious 
defamations  and  provocations,  against  whole  parties  of  men ; 
a  thing  never  heard  of,  at  least  never  tolerated  in  any  go- 
vernment, where  the  subjects  of  it  are  at  peace,  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  And  though  it  may  be  that  which 
pleaseth  men  light  and  vain,  or  malicious  and  revengeful,  or 
such  as  hope  for  advantage  by  public  confusion ;  yet  is  it 
marvellous  that  wise  men  should  not  observe,  how  disadvan- 
tageous it  is  unto  the  government  itself.  Where  a  city  is 
thus  divided  in  itself,  we  have  infallible  assurance  that  it 
cannot  stand.  Nor  can  this  so  do,  for  unless  its  divisions  be 
healed,  they  will  one  way  or  other,  at  one  time  or  another, 
prove  its  ruin.  At  present,  it  is  only  divine  Providence  im- 
mediately by  itself,  supplying  the  want  of  an  animating 
union,  that  preserves  it  from  dissolution. 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  those  public 
funds  of  money,  which  should  give  trust  and  trade  their  due 
circulation,  are  greatly  failed  among  you.  Such  things  in- 
deed should  not  be  mentioned  unto  the  encouragement  of 
our  enemies,  could  they  be  boncealed.  But  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  hide  that  which  the  sun  shines  on  in  the  sight  of  all ; 
nor  to  be  silent  in  that  which  is.  the  common  talk  of  all  that 
walk  your  streets.  That  renowned  name  of  the  chamjber  of 
London,  the  sacred  repository  and  treasury  of  the  fortunes 
and  bread  of  widows  and  orphans,  who  are  under  the  espe- 
cial care  of  God,  which  the  city  therein  have  taken  upon 
them  to  represent,  is  so  shaken  in  its  reputation  as  to  ren- 
der the  thing  itself  useless.  And  it  will  be  well,  if  that 
which  in  its  righteous  administration  was  the  stability  of 
the  city,  do  not  now,  through  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  op- 
pressed (being  of  that  ^ort  of  persons  who  have  an  especial 
interest  in  divine  justice  and  compassion),  contribute  to- 
wards the  shaking  of  its  foundations.    .And  it  is  somewhat 
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ilM^  to  mt  ihfiiikmwi  om  al^ep  uipenOfB.  iii  Hx^  tnjtgpttent 
of  tiieir  priftte  rioh^tn  ivbitet  Mob  0  imWo  ^rwl  io  hiiin§ 
Ukdev  their  oeuduot. 

The  gf owlh  ftUa  of  penufy  lUAOiC*^  «M9]r«  with  wipifla^ 
Mad  failing  of  i»uUitud^B,  vher^f  th^ie  %ro  i«fltoaeoa  ie« 
Mfwod  almost  c^v^ry  day,  ip  ooinoidwc^  with  th#  ^TiaioM 
«i€Alioiied,  h»th  almoBt  putaq  ^9d  uato  tbe^yiaU  rewainder 
qg  piivate  tru^tu  the  oaly  ^ofemgi^  Ugaw^t  of  yo«r  being 
md  ooiiatit«tion.  For  from  h^oco  maay  hegin  to  think, 
thf^  they  haTe  nothing  aafo  but  what  ia  by  thQin»  or  in  their 
own  immediate  custody ;  and  when  th^y  have  ao  disposed 
of  their  subatance,  they  quickly  begin  ta  faar,^  that  il  ia 
W^  vnaafe  in  that  di^poaak  For  when  tha  minda  of  men 
1^  ahaken  from  the  true  aod  real  foimdatioo  of  tbia  tniat 
OOd  oonfidencQ,  they  koow  t^  whert  to  fix  agaiia»  until  diey 
aio  parsiied  by  their  owaf^ara  into  lartfior  diMrdera. 

Whereaa.  therefore,  citifbi  atand  not  on  tha  fiaandation  of 
thw  walla^  honaea,  and  boildiogs  i  but  on  tho  8oUd,  hanno* 
^ioua  prinoiplea  of  tha  mipda  of  tha  citizens,  and  anity  in 
doiKNta  for  the  promotion  of  ita  poblio  good :  where  they  are 
n^kenedii  impaired,  perplei^ed,  and  oaat  into  anch  horrid 
aonfusion,s,  a^  they  must  be  by  the  ways  and  means  men-^ 
tioned,  the  least  imprasaion  on  them  wiU  msh  them  into 
daatruction*. 

Whilst  things  are  in  this  sta^  and  condition  among 
you,  it  is  sufficiently  known,  that  the  avowed,  implacable 
anemies  of  your  city,  I  mean  the  Papists,  are  intent  on  all 
advantages,  improving  them  unto  their  own  ends ;  their  pre- 
sent design  being  so  open  and  naked,  as  that  it  is  the  com- 
9ion  discourse  of  all  sprts  of  persons ;  yet  is  it  such,  as 
ipi.othing  ba;t  the  prudence  of  the  government  and  patience 
of  the  nation  can  fru&trate  and  disappoint.  And  not  to  re* 
fleet  with  any  severity  on  our  awn  countrymen,  who  are  of 
that  religion,  beypnd  what  is  openly  manifest;  you  are 
n^uqh  mistaken,  if  you  know  not,  that  your  city  ia  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  hatred^  malice,  revenge,  and  destructive 
designs  of  the  ruling  party  of  that  religioner  faction  abroad^ 
through  the  whole  world.  Unto  their  conduct  of  affairs 
you  owe  the  flames  of  sixty-six.  Nor  will  they  rest,  but  in 
your  utter  ruin,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  establishment  of 
tbi^ir  religion  amongst  you. 
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I  hcaiiilj  wiflh^  IliBt  there  night  be  one  sho? t  angwtr 
retnnied  nnto  this  represeatttioB  of  thiage  in  your  city; 
luunely,  that  they  are  not  so  as  they  are  represented ;  but 
Aat  these  thfaiga  aie  onfy  lears>  or  fictions  to  promote  some 
sinister  ends.  I  wish  all  that  hath  been  spoken,  might  be 
so  at  once  dissipated  and  blown  away.  But  the  truth  isr  it 
is  the  least  part  of  the  ingredients  of  that  direful  compo- 
sition which  threatens  the  ruin  of  the  city^  and  but  a  little 
scruple  of  any  of  them  that  hath  been  mentioned,  or  can 
have  any  place  in  the  designed  brevity  of  this  address.  Yea^ 
smdry  things  of  the  saane  nature  with  them,  and  some  no 
less  pernicious  than  the  worst  of  them,  are,  for  just  reasons, 
and  to  avoid  all  offence,  b^e  utterly  concealed.  There  is 
scarce  a  man  that  walks  your  streets,  unless  he  reel  with 
self-interest  and  pc6|udice,  but  can  give  you  a  more  dread* 
fill  account  of  the  presmt  state  of  the  city,  than  here  is  of- 
fered unto  you* 

This,  therefore-,  being  the  state  of  things  among  you,  it 
is  but  a  reascmable  inquiry,  whether  you  judge  not  your- 
seWes  oUiged  in  dmseience,  honour,  and  interest,  to  post- 
pone all  yooff  prif  ate  ladinaitionkA  animosities,  designs,  and 
desires,  arising  for  the  most  part  horn  things  foreign  to  the 
city,  unto  tha  public  good  thereof,  and  the  ways  whereby  it 
may  be  promoted ;  or,  whether  yon  had  ratb^  sacrifice  the 
city  unto  ntter  niin,  thiin  ta  forego  those  inclinations  and 
aims,  which  are  suggested  mito  yon  by  the  interest  of 
othefs,  no  way  bclongkig  unto  the  peace  tbereofr  And  yen 
may  be  pimpte«t  te  make  this  inquiry  of  yourselves,  be- 
cause in  the  peae»  oS  tAi^  city  you  shall  have  peace,  and  not 
otherwise.  Theie  is  no  asswance  unto>  any  ol  a»  escape  in 
public  calamities.  And  those  who  have  most,  are  mose 
ooscemed  imthe  pfeservadion  of  order*  It  is  a  fSital  mis- 
take in  nep^  of  high  places,  and  plentiful  enjoyments  in  tke> 
world,  to  suppose  that  aU  things  must  bow  to  their  humour, 
that  theea  is  not  mere  cave  aiid  diligence,  more  of  cond»> 
soensieB,  compliance,  and  self-denial  required  in  them,  foe 
the  composing  of  pubhedifiereDces^  and  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity,  than  ie  of  others.  Nothing  but  necessity  easi 
oonntsnance  wise  men  to  venture  much-  against  nothing. 

Give  me  leaver  therefore,  to  offer  two  thinga  unto  jam, 
tibe  one  in  general,  the  other  mors  particular,  with  respect 
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unto  your  present  duty,  and  that  m  ordei  unto  the  propoeSl 
of  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  if  this  find  aceeptance. 

And  I  am  in  the  first  phce  sure  enough,  that  if  we  are 
Christians,  if  we  are  not  ashamed  of  onr  religion,  and  the 
conduct  thereof,  if  we  belieTe  either  the  promises  or  threat- 
enings  of  Ood  in  his  word,  it  is  your  present  duty,  and  that 
which  you  must  give  an  account  of  hereafter,  to  endeuTOur 
in  your  places  and  capacities  the  promotion  of  all  those 
things  wherewith  God  is  well  pleas^,  andwhereon  he  hath 
used  to  turn  away  impendent,  threatened,  deserved  judg- 
ments from  cities  and  nations.  What  they  are,  your  teachers 
can  instruct  you,  and  if  they  do  not,  'it  will  be  no  excuse 
unto  you  in  the  neglect  of  them.  If  the  city  perish  for 
want  of  reformation,  or  a  compliance  with  divine  warnings 
in  turning  unto  God,  the  ruin  of  it  in  part  will  lie  at  your 
doors.  And  if  such  considerations  are  despised,  as  usually 
they  are,  as  impertinent  preachments,  you  will  find  ere  long 
your  condition  remediless. 

This  is^premised  only  in  general,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
an  enumeration  of  the  diings  that  belong  unto  it,  that  may 
be  offered  hereafter.  At  present,  I  shall  propose  only  one 
thing  unto  you  in  particular;  and  thatis^  whether  the  pre- 
sent prosecution  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  the  city,  be  not 
diametrically  opposite  unto  that  public  good  of  it,  in  all  its 
concerns,  which  you  are  obliged  to  promote  ?  You  will  say, 
it  may  be,  that  this  is  not  your  work,  but  the  work  of  the 
law.  But  I  am  sure  such  things  are  done  in  your  streets 
eveiy  day,  as  no  law  mentioneth,  or  giveth  countenance 
unto.  Let  the  matter  of  fact  be  rightly  stated,  and  it  will 
appear,  whether  any  of  you  have  a  blameable  accession 
thereunto  or  no. 

There  is  no  complaint  intended  against  the  law  about 
religion,  which  have  the  stamp  of  authority  upon  them. 
Yet  is  it  no  ofience  to  say,  that  at  present  they  are  suited 
neither  to  the  good  of  religion,  nor  of  the  city.  For  this  is 
the  condition  of  all  penal  laws,  that  they  have  their  sole  use 
from  the  circumstances  which  they  do  respect,  and  not  from 
any  thing  in  themselves.  And  as  there  may  be  mistakes  in 
their  first  enacting,  rendering  them  destructive  unto  the 
ends  which  they  are  designed  to  promote  ;  so  the  alteration 
of  circumstances  may  make  their  execution  pernicious  ;  as 
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I  wish  it  be  not  in  the  present  case,  as  wise  men  have  judged 
it  would  be.  However,  the  present  proceedings  against  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  under  the  pretence  of  law,  are  accom- 
panied with  so  many  unparalleled  severities,  as  no'  good 
man,  unbiassed  by  interests,  can  possibly  give  countenance 
unto.     And  hereof  we  may  give  some  instances. 

The  prosecution  and  execution  of  the  laws  against  dis- 
senters, are  not  left  unto  the  ordinary  process  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  as  those  against  the  Papists  are,  and 
all  penal  laws  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  vilest  and  most  profli- 
gate villains,  that  the  nation  can  afford,  are  entitled,  encour 
raged,  and  employed  for  their  own  advantage,  under  the 
name  of  informers,  to  rule  and  control  all  civil  officers,  to 
force  them  to  serve  their  known,  base  ends,  in  searching 
after,  finding  out,  pursuing,  and  destroying  of  such  as  are 
supposed  to  be  offenders  against  those  laws.  Although 
their  persons  are  known  to  be  profligate,  and  their  ends  to  be 
only  their  own  gain ;  yet  no  ordinary  magistrate  dares  deny 
them  his  ready  obedience  and  service,  in  the  intimations  of 
their  pleasure,  which  makes  many  men  of  generous  spirits 
weary  of  all  public  characters  and  employments.  A  way  of 
procedure  this  is,  which  the  greatest,  and  wisest  pagan  em- 
peror, who  ever  suffered  any  persecution  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, did  forbid;  and  which  hath  ever  been  infamous  in 
all  nations,  as  that  which  tended  unto  the  dishonour  of  the 
government,  and  the  disturbance  of  public  tranquillity, 
having  had  formerly  a  fatal  cittastrophe  in  this  nation 
itself. 

Besides,  die  present  procedure  in  the  execution  of  these 
laws  is  accompanied  with  clancular  convictions,  judgments, 
and  determination^  of  penalties,  with  the  infliction  of  them, 
for  a  first,  second,,  third  time,  and  so  on,  without  any  the 
least  notice  given  of  the  first  pretended  offence,  without 
summons,  trial,  or  hearing  of  the  parties  concerned.  Now 
whatever  any  may  pretend,  whose  places  may  give  counter 
nance  unto  their  judgments,  this  way  of  procedure  in  the 
execution  of  penal  laws,  is  contrary  unto  the  example  given 
by  God  himself  unto  all  mankind  in  such  cases ;  contrary 
to  the  light  of  nature  and  all  priiiciples  of  equity ;  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages ;' contrary  to 
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thft  true  me  aod  end  of  all  penal  lawa«  with  the  ordinary 
adndniBtration  of  justice  in  this  kingdom.  An  inTention  it 
U  to  make  justice  abscond  itsdf  in  corners^  like  rohbisTB  on 
tbn  hTghway*  to  watch  for  the  ruin  and  destmctioQ  of  nn«> 
wary  men;  than  which  nothing  is  more  .adtrorse  nnto  iin 
nature,  use,  and  end.  That  pretence  of  justice  in  the  eze* 
cntion  of  penal  laws,  whose  first  and  principal  end  is  not 
the  warning  of  men  to  aroid  the  pemdty  enacted*  is  op* 
pression,  and  nothing  else.  Not  to  reflect  any  thing  tiiere- 
fore  on  the  laws  themselTes»  it  is  manifest  that  in  this 
part  of  their  present  execution,  there  hath  been  high 
oppression,  to  which  too  many  in  the  city  have  made  an 
ancession. 

Again,  the  laws  made  against  Papists,  or  thai  of  the 
23d  of  Eliz.  is  applied  unto  these  Protestant  diseenttfB« 
For  that  that  law  was  made  against  popish  recusants  only 
is  so  notoriously  evident,  from  the  time  wherein  it  was  mnde» 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  that  season ;  the  known  in* 
terest,  dangers,  and  counsels  of  the  kingdom  at  that  season ; 
the  reason  of  its  making  as  expressed  in  the  preamble ;  the 
lull  description  in  the  law  itself  of  the  persons  intended ; 
the  interpretation  of  it  in  practice  for  so  long  a  time ;  the 
proyiding  of  another  law  many  years  after,  with  respect  only 
unto  such  dissenters  as  were  not  Papists,  from  whose  pe- 
nalties the  Papists  were  excepted,  because  of  the  provision 
made  for  their  restraint  and  punishment ;  that  it  would  be 
marvellous  that  any  person  of  an  ordinary  understanding, 
from  some  general  and  ambiguous  words  in  an  occasional 
passage  in  it,  should  countenance  the  application  of  it  unto 
Protestant  dissenters,  but  that  we  know  that  the  whole  souls 
of  some  men  are  forced  to  bow  and  yield  obedience  unto 
prejudice  and  interest. 

And  the  execution  of  these  laws,  as  managed  by  the  inr 
formers,  hath  been  accompanied  for  the  most  part  with  so 
much  rage  and  violence,  profane  swearing,  and  bloody  me^ 
haces,  as  hath  occasioned  the  terror  and  unspeakable  damage 
of  many,  if  not  in  the  city  itself,  yet  in  its  suburbs.  Whe- 
ther thia  be  acceptable  unto  Ood,  of  good  report,  and  praise- 
worthy among  men,  judge  ye. 

But  that  which  exceeds  all  other  exdrbitancies  in  thia 
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kind  ill  tiMtl  wbitol  liMtt  diBMaittri  (Me  tliiit  ptirsu^di  undir 
the  pMtence  of  the  execuli«M&  <>f  dvtl  jMmiil  statutes,  th«fc« 
id  trei  M  ftXH:  l^  MUNt  l^f  weoamUttioAlidm,  in  order  Ulil« 
the  d^riTttiOb  tt  Iheif  libertiei  Md  Unlihoods)  Whereiil  a 
diYine  iOfttitntton  it  so  felMtiiefMly  ]^itilttted  uhtd  seouk^ 
endii  M  IhAI  it  ift  highly  iMAdidoiii '  unto  Ihi  Ohrisiiaft 
reli^oii. 

A  Ad  thin  is  eOfttlAVied  to  he  dAmd,  adtwithmauding  the 
preseDtmept  ef  the  Iftie  jttrf  emtAigit  yoti.  They  preteild 
their  judgment  to  be>  that  the  best  way  for  the  obtaining 
peace  and  quietness  in  the  city,  in  its  present  circumstances, 
is  the  diligent  severe  execution  of  the  penal  statutes  against 
dissenters.  They  might  also  have  presented  as  their  judg- 
ment, with  an  equal  evidence  of  truth  and  prudence,  that  in 
time  of  public  danger  from  fires,  by  reason  of  their  unpa- 
ralleled frequency,  the  best  way  for  the  quenching  of  them,  is 
the  diligent  casting  of  fire  balls  into  the  houses  that  do  re-* 
main.  They  might  have  given  an  equal  credit  to  both  by 
their  authority,  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  of  any  tolerable 
understanding. 

And  of  the  same  sort,  with  the  like  mixture  of  good  na-^ 
ture,  is  their  officious  inhumanity,  in  desiring  the  prosecu- 
tion and  ruin  of  all  nonconforming  ministers  who  live  in  or 
about  London ;  though  under  great  mistakes  as  to  some  of 
them,  whom  they  thought  meet  to  name  in  particular.  Ther^ 
are  penal  laws  which  respect  evils,  that  are  so  in  their  own 
nature,  antecedently  unto  the  constitution  of  the  penalties 
contained  in  them.  Such  are  murder,  adultery,  perjury^ 
profane  swearing,  drunkenness,  cheating,  and  the  like.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  common 
candour  and  ingenuity  which  is  required  among  mankind,  tot 
every  man  in  his  station  to  press  for  the  diligent  execution 
of  those  laws.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  them,  which 
first  constitute  evils  and  then  penalties.  They  make  things 
to  be  faults,  which  otherwise  on  iio  account  are  so,  and  then 
punish  them.  Such  is  the  law  prohibiting  nonconforming 
ministers  to  live  in  corporations;  this  is  made  a  particular 
crime  by  that  law,  and  is  so  no  otherwise.  Before  the  makr 
ing  of  that  law  it  was  as  lawful  for  them  so  to  do,  as  for  any 
of  this  jury ;  and  it  will  be  so  again,  when  the  voice  of  pub- 
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lie  good  for  its  legal  suspension,  or  abrogation,  shall  be  heard 
aboTe  the  outcries  of  some  sort  of  persons.  And  where 
public  good  is  not  the  only  rule  and  measure  of  the  execution 
of  such  laws,  they  are  all  oppressive ;  nor  are  they  otherwise 
interpreted  in  any  righteous  nation.  For  men  Toluntarily 
tp  press  for  the  severe  execution  of  such  laws,  argues  a  fierce- 
ness of  disposition,  which  hath  ever  its  stamp  and  character 
iq[K>n  it;  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  next  time 
they  meet,  may  do  well  to  inquire  whose  it  is. 
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HB  whole  kingdom  is  at  present  in  peace  and  quietness,  all 
persons  being  under  the  highest  satisfaction  in  his  majesty's 
government,  and  absolutely  acquiescing  therein^ 

In  this  condition,  all  individual  men  are  improving  their 
industry^  according  to  their  best  skill  and  opportunities,  for 
their  own  private  advantage  and  service  of  the  public^ 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  at  present  and 
among  ourselves^  that  the  entire  industry  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  nation,  with  all  possible  encouragements  given 
thereunto*  is  scarcely  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
present  respective  conditions,  and  the  whole  in  its  due  splen- 
dour, honour,  and  strength. 

The  biU  against  conventicles,  if  passed,  will  introduce  a 
disturbance  into  this  order  of  things  in  every  county,  every 
city,  every  borough  and  town  corporate,  and  almost  every 
village  in  the  nation. 

Those  on  whom  this  disturbance  will  fall  are,  for  th^ 
most  part,  merchants,  clothiers,  operators  in  our  own  manu- 
factures, and  occupants  of  land,  with  the  like  fiirtherers  and 
promoters  of  trade. 

The  end  aimed  at  is  their  conformity,  or  their  ruin.  For 
the  ministers  being  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  ruinedipl- 
ready,  the  great  penalty  directed  to  be  laid  on  them  in  the 
first  place  must  immediately  fall  npon  the  people,  those  elsO 
that  are  able  being  liable  to  distress  for  the  penally  of  others 
that  are  poor,  which,  if  executed,  will  be  the  cejftain  ruin  of 
many. 

It  is  manifest  that  few  will  conform  upon  the  sdverity,  if 
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any  at  all ;  nor  is  it  a  soitable  means  for  the  conviction  of 
any  one  man  in  the  world. 

The  people  therefore  wiU,  some  of  them,  continue  to  meet, 
notwithstanding  this  act ;  and  some  of  them  at  present,  it 
may  be^  will  forbear. 

For  those  who  will  continue  their  meeting,  as  accounting 
themselyes  obliged  in  conscience  so  to  do,  they  will  im- 
mediately so  dispose  of  their  estates  and  concerns,  that  they 
shall  be  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
as  can  well  and  honestly  be  contrived ;  nor  can  any  man 
blame  them  for  so  doing.  And  what  an  obstruction  this 
will  prove  in  the  circulation  of  the  trade  of  the  nation,  is  easy 
to  imagine. 

Others,  who  will  forbear  going  at  present  to  meetings,  yet 
will  prepare  themselves  so  to  dispose  of  their  estates  and 
concerns,  as  that  they  and  their  fiEunilies  may  not  be  ruined 
here  by  penalties,  or  diat  they  may  not  subsist  elsewhere. 

In  the  mean  time,  aU  trust  wUl  fail  between  persons  of 
mutual  engagements.  Those  who  are  not  obnoxious  to  the 
penalties  of  ^is  act,  will  fear  that  others  who  are  so  will  be 
ruined  by  it ;  and  so  take  their  concerns  out  of  their  hands : 
those  who  are  so  obnoxious  will  call  in  theirs  out  of  the 
hands  of  others,  lest  they  should  be  there  liable  to  distress ; 
and  so  all  mutual  trust  in  the  nation  will  foil. 

The  minds  of  innumerable  persons  now  at  peace  and  rest, 
will  be  cast  into  fears,  troubles,  perplexities,  and  restless  con- 
trivances for  their  own  safety,  by  hiding,  flying,  or  the  like 
ways  of  escape;  and  thereby  an  issue  will  be  put  to  all  their 
industry  at  present,  not  useless  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  residue  of  the  body  of  the  people,  not  delighted  with 
these  severities,  will  stand  and  gaze,  looking  on  with  great 
discouragement  as  to  their  own  endeavours,  being  many  of 
them  entangled  with  the  concernments  of  those  that  suffer, 
and  naturally  disliking  informers  upon  penal  statutes,  which 
soft  of  men  they  will  not  rejoice  to  see  enriched  with  their 
peaceable  neighbours'  goods. 

That  under  this  great  change  in  the  minds  and  industry 
of  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  nation,  there  will  hardly,  by 
the  remaining  discomposed  party,  be  a  revenue  raised  for 
the  private  occasions  of  the  subjects,  and  a  surplusage  foT 
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the  necessity  of  the  government,  fts  things  are  staled  at  this 
day  in  the  world,  is  evident  to  all  impartial  men. 

There  can  be  but  two  things  pleaded  to  give  countenance 
to  this  high  severity^  which  will  certainly  be  aUended  with 
all  the  (Consequences  mentioned. 

The  first  is,  that  an  evil  greater  than  all  those  enumerated^ 
will  be  prevented  by  it :  and  of  evils,  the  least  is  to  be 
chosen. 

The  other,  that  a  geod,  which  shall  outbalance  all  those 
evils,  will  be  attained. 

The  evil  to  be  prevented  is  sedition,  commotions,  and 
tumults,  which  the  meetings  now  to  be  prohibited  will 
occasion. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  there  is  more  evil  in  these  things 
than  in  all  those  before  mentioned.  But  it  is  positively 
denied,  that  there  is  the  least  cause  of  suspicion  of  any 
such  evils  from  the  meetings  now  prohibited,  at  least  as 
they  may.be  stated  under  the  inspection  of  the  magis* 
trate.    For, 

Experience  of  the  resolved  peaceableness  under  great 
opportunities  to  attempt  disturbances  during  the  plague, 
fire,  and  war,  in  those  who  thus  meet,  evidence  the  contrary 
against  all  exceptions. 

Their  declared  principles  are  for  all  due  subjection  to  his 
majesty;  and  they  are  ready  to  give  that  security  of  their 
adherence  to  their  principles,  which  all  other  subjects  do, 
and  which  mankind,  in  such  cases,  must  be  contented  > 
withal. 

It  is  their  interest  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet,  as  enjoying, 
under  his  majesty's  government,  the  best  condition  tliey  are 
capable  of  in  this  world,  whilst  they  have  liberty  for  their 
consciences  in  the  things  of  God. 

They  are  particularly  sensible  of  the  obligation  that  is 
put  upon  them  in  their  liberty,  unto  subjection  and  grati- 
tude to  his  majesty  beyond  other  subjects,  which  wjj 
oblige  them  to  faithfulness  and  stability  in  their  allegian< 

The  fears  therefore  of  the  consequence .  of  this  evil  is 
plainly  pretended,  without  aay  ground  of  reason  or  cause 
of  suspicion. 

The  good  to  be  aimed  at,  which  must  outbalaiice  all  the 
evils  mentioned  before,  is  conformity. 
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of  wonhtp  MMBgiA  iDM«»  nA  iriU  te  M,  tb^^ 
wdl  regiilmled  Ubetly  tliiai  1m  gfWMt^ 

A  unifannity  in  all  ntnala  ud  nTiinmi'm  is  ••  flur  fiom 
being  a  good,  that  should  lia  in  dw  hahino  i^^Mnar  all  the 
eirtla  which  the  preasing  of  it  with  the  aeimty  intended  nvill 
wrtainly  pfodoce ;  as  that,  itaeyhe^itwillnotoainpensate 
the  trouble  of  ai|y  one  quiet  and  peaceable  subject  in  the 
kingdem. 

It  is  justly  feared,  that  the  bill,,  an  peeipnaed,  leaves 
neidier  the  king-  himself,  nor  BKf  of  hif  snbjecti,  that  just 
light,  lUierty,  and  priinlege,  whidl  are  inaepenbly  inhersnt 
in  him  and  his  crown,  and  which  belong  unto  them  by  the 
fcndamental  laiws  of  the  landw 

It  ia  presumed,  what  baa  Ans  iki  general  been  oflbeeJ, 
wiay  appear  moie  eridcnt  by  the  following  particnlara. 

K  Such  is  the  state  ef  afairs  abroad  ialhe  wodd,  and 
among-  onmetres^  ttat  the  enconragenmnt  of  all  sorts  of 
persons  unto  honest  industry  in  their  respectiTe  capacities 
and  employe,  is  absolutely  neceesary  unto  the  aiqpportment 
of  the  honour  and  goTemmenit  of  thin  kingdoas,  and  the  cooir 
fortable  subsistence  of  the  subjects  of  it.  Withont  diia*  in 
the  securest  peace,  we  shall  speedily  find  one  of  the  worst 
effects  of  war,  in  a  distressing  general  poTer^* 

2.  Unto  the  encouragement  of  such  honest  endeayours, 
mutual  trust  among  all  sorts  of  men,  is  necessary;  which 
oan  never  be  attained  nor  preserved,,  but  where  all  peaceable 
persons  have  the  same  protection  and  assurance  of  the  law. 
Wherever  this  trust  generally  fails^  it  tkvatena  the  dissolu- 
tion of  any  society  of  men. 

3.  All  sorts  of  dissenters  ave  disposed  unto  a  complete 
acquiescency  in  the  government,  desiring  no  other  en- 
couragement unto  their  useMness  under  it,  but  only  that 
force  be  not  offered  unto  their  censcienoes  in  things  apper- 
t%ining  unto  the  wor^ip  of  God,  which  ia  the  common  right 
of  nature  and  grace,  as  weXL  as  die  present  visible  interest 
of  the  kingdom. 

4.  Unless  these  things,  namely,  industrious  endeavours 
in  the  way  of  trade  and  usefulness,  common  mutual  trust, 
with  acquiescency  in  the  government  be  countenanced  and 
preserved,  it  is  impossible  that  the  welftore  and  prosperity  of 
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Aft  kingdom  Aoild  bft  cgm^im^  m^  ^  Qod'«  Uubqios 

upon  th^m,  they  will  bft*. 

6.  Tbo  proaent  prcyre^Mtioa  oX  tboia  who^  diimnt  {? om 
tiift  dbHVfh  of  Eiiglwcl*  tendu  4ireoU]F  uRto  tk«  sibv^sioa 
of  aU  tb«9e  thmg«»  wd  litlth  in  %  gf^fc  iMasm^  alf tad;  af- 
&ci«dU;  Mf  dotib  it  pipoiMte  Uie  mteftai^  of  leUgioo*,  or 
<»Dfofi»it]r  luitQ  Aft  ^^IkiiToli  itAieif«    Fav» 

(1.)  By  tbft  ftxecutiQn  of  ibft  Mt  c^aimt  se^tiovA  cos^ 
ventidka  (n^Mteof  in  thft  triM  B^oae  aad  cQBatruQtkMn  of  ihft 
lav,  not  one  of  tboftft  of  ibo  diaaenit^ra  aie)  teai»y  bavft  theU 
goods  taken^  away»  miltitadfta  aro  fofoed  to  leoiiovft  iheix 
Ibabila^Qaa  and  to  givft  over  tbtir  uaafal  oalU»ga»  to  the  groat 
obstruction  and  niiia  of  common  iadttBtiy  io  mauy  places. 

(3.)  By  tkft  writs  and'  procesaes  on  the  atatut^s  for  not 
oftiimg  to  €hu£cb  (not  intended>  aa  k  bambly  CQnceive<(, 
againat  Proteataata)»  wbei»by  a  de?aatation  is  deaigaed  <i{ 
ibe  eatatea  of  many  peaceable  and  loyal  pexsons^  at  tbe  wiUa 
of  many  needy  pf  oMcnton  and  infonnets,  all  mntiaal  truat 
k  shaken  and  inpairad.  For  amongai  muUitndea  of  iadusr 
triotts  aubjeotof  nonft  know  how  aMft  thftttaehea,  o«  thosa 
in  whom  tbey  aia  ooncernftd^  m«y  ftdl  unde v  tha  ruining 
execution  of  ti»o«e  alftlutfiB,  ibey  being  a.  vftvy  greaA  nfumbar 
who  ate  abeady  a«id  and  molaated  theraby..  And.  some  in 
demanding"  their  joa^  ddita  ba^a  baaii  tbreatan^d  by  tbeii 
debftora  wkh  a  proaenntion  mk  tfcftse  alatutea^^  and  aa  forced 
tei  desist  the  reoen-ery  of  their  debta,  to  nvoid  greater  incoor 
ireniency  than  tiie  loss  of  tiieiD. 

(3.)  By  thft  ad  fox  banishing  mkiiaters.  dre  miles  from 
corporationa  (bumbly^  eancftvad  contrary  to  tbe  birthrigbt 
privilege  of  evety:  EnglkAunan  unMttncled  of  any  crime) 
many  are  driaen  from  timir  liabitalions»  many  impriiSOQedti  to 
tbe  rnin  of  timmaelvea  and  tlrnr  filwUiea^  axivd  tba  grfto^t  dii^ 
satisfaction  of  all  uninteiested  persons.. 

(4.)  Whereas  sundry  justices  of  the  peaee^  men  ^  known 
integrity,  and  of  especial  interest  in  tbe  places  of  their:|pr 
aidence,  are  threatened  and  sned  for  not  complying  with  tbe 
unseasonable  desirea  of  arery  informer^  whereby  ibey  are 
discouraged  in  the  dischmge^  of  their  duty,  and  weiMry  of 
their  office ;  it  ia  a  matter  of  great  disaatisfaction  unto  all 
sober  men.    For  the  pefaona  aa  molested,  are  known  ta  der 
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sigQ  oothing  but  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  place 
wherein  they  liye  and  act  in  their  office. 

(5.)  Most  of  those  who  act  visibly  in  these  prosecutions 
are  persons  of  ill  fame  and  reputation,  desperate  in  their  out- 
ward fortunes,  and  profligate  in  their  conveoMtions,  whose 
agency  is  a  scandal  unto  them  by  whom  they  are  employed. 
And  both  these  things  last  mentioned  evidently  tend  to  the 
dissatisfaction  and  disturbance  of  the  minds  of  sober  and 
honest  men.  For  as  by  this  procedure  the  industry  of  mul- 
titudes is  defeated,  and  mutual  trust  impaired  among  all  sorts 
of  men ;  so  are  the  minds  of  muiy  diverted  from  a  just  ac- 
quiescency  in  the  government,  to  hearken  after  changes  and 
iterations,  and  made  obnoxious  unto  ill  impressions. 

(6.)  Neither  is  religion  in  general  promoted  by  these 
proceedings,  as  is  manifest  in  the  event ;  nor  can  it  so  be. 
For  as  they  are  contrary  to  ihe  prime  dictates  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  (as  is  humbly  conceived)  so  many  immoralities 
are  occasioned  by  them.  To  omit  other  instances,  the 
vilest  persons  being  encouraged  in  the  cases  mentioned  to 
swear  for  their  own  advantage,  there  have  been  in  a  short 
time  more  public  perjuries  before  magistrates,  than  can  be 
proved  or  suspected  to  have  been  in  some  ages  before. 

(7.)  Nor  is  conformity,  the  end  pretended  to  be  aimed  at, 
at  all  advanced  by  them ;  as  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  uni- 
versal experience.  And  whereas  the  only  way  to  promote 
either  religion,. or  conformity,  is  by  the  laborious  preaching 
and  exemplary,  humble  conversation  of  the  clergy,  if  any 
should  not  like  this  way,  but  betake  themselves  to  force 
alone,  they  would  have  no  reason  to  expect  success. 

6.  Whereas,  therefore,  his  majesty  hath  long  since  de- 
clared his  royal  sense  of  these  things  ;  and  both  houses  of 
Parliament  have  intimated  their  desire  and  intention  to  give 
some  ease  and  relief  unto  the  consciences  of  sober  and 
peaceable  dissenters  ;  and  many  wise  and  judicious  magis- 
tiates  have  openly  declined,  what  lieth  in  them,  all  engage- 
ment in  these  prosecutions  ;  so  that  the  visible  prosecutors 
are  generally  persons  of  ill  fame  and  reputation,  seeking  to 
repair  the  ruins  of  their  idleness  and  licentiousness  by  the 
spoils  of  the  honest  labours  of  other  men,  while  the  gene- 
rality of  sober  and  industrious  people  in  the  nation,  who 
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undentaud  how  much  they  are  concerned  in  the  peaceable 
endeavours  of  others,  dislike  these  proceedings.  To  pre- 
vent an  offence  by  petitioning,  it  is  humbly  offered  unto  the 
parliament,  to  free  the  minds  of  so  great  numbers  of  peace- 
able subjects  as  are  concerned  in  these  things,  from  fears 
and  disquietments,  and  the  estates  of  many  from  ruin,  to 
encourage  industry,  mutual  trust,  and  universal  acquiescency 
in  the  government,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  future  coal- 
escency  in  Ood's  good  time,  through  love  and  condescen- 
sion, by  the  removal  of  these  occasions  of  animosities,  dis- 
trusts, and  provocations,  that  they  would  by  order  suspend 
the  fturther  prosecution  of  the  penal  laws  against  dissenters 
in  religion,  until  upon  mature  consideration  they  shall  have 
settled  things  in  a  better  way,  unto  the  glory  of  God,  the 
honour  of  his  majesty,  the  security  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom;  which  .are  all  ear- 
nestly prayed  for,  by  those  concerned  in  this  address. 
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Although  it  be  sufficiently  known^  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  among  all  the  refonned  churches,  what  religion  we 
profess,  by  the  confession  of  our  faith,  long  since  made  and 
published  in  our  own  and  sundry  other  languages,  yet  on 
this  occasion  of  our  desire  of  deliverance  from  idl  penal 
laws  in  matters  of  religion,  we  esteem  ourselves  obliged  to 
declare,  and  do  declare, 

1.  That  we  are  Protestants,  firmly  adhering  unto  the 
doctrine  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as  declared  and  esta- 
blished by  law  in  the  nine  and  thirty  Articles,  excepting 
only  such  of  them  as  concern  rites  and  ceremonies,  &c.  and 
as  it  is  explained  in  the  publicly  authorized  writings  of  the 
most  learned  divines  of  this  nation,  in  the  reigns  of  queen 
Elizabeth  and  king  James. 

2.  That  we  are  ready  to  make'the  renunciation  of  popish 
principles  established  by  law;  and  not  only  so,  but,  as  God 
shall  assist  us,  to  give  our  testimony  with  our  lives  in  op- 
position unto  popery,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion  against  it,  with  all  other  good  Protestant  subjects 
of' the  kingdom,  when  we  shall  be  called  thereunto. 

3.  Unto  this  resolution  of  a  steadfast  adherence  unto  the 
Protestant  religion,  in  opposition  unto  popery,  we  have 
many  peculiar  engagements.    For, 

(1.)  Our  principles  concerning  church-order,  rule,  and 
worship,  wherein  we  differ  from  the  qhurch  of  England,  are 
not  capable  of  a  compliance  with,  or  reconciliation  unto, 
those  of  the  papacy ;  but  are  contradictory  unto  than,  and 
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utterly  inconsistent  with  them.  Where  there  is  an  agree* 
ment  in  general  principles,  and  men  differ  only  in  their  ap^ 
plication  unto  some  particulars,  those  differences  are  capa- 
ble of  a  reconciliation ;  but  w}|erethe  principles  themselves 
are  directly  contradictory,  as  it  is  between  us  and  the 
Papists  in  this  matter,  they  are  capable  df  ao  ^conciliation. 

(2.)  We  have  no  interest  that  may  be  practised  on  by  the 
arts  or  insinuations  of  the  Pajpists,  for  we  are  neither  capa- 
ble of  any  advantagpes  by  ecclesiastical  dominationi  power, 
promotions,  with  dignities  and  reveniiev  beloHgthg  thereunto, 
which  are  the  principle  allurements  of  the  papacy;  nor  are 
engaged  in  any  such  combination,  political  or  ecclesias- 
tical, as  that  the  contnTance  of  a  few  should  draw  on  the 
compliance  of  the  whole  party.  These  things  being  utterly 
tbfatklitty  untb,  aad  incioMistent  with,  ctor  principles,  thfe  ^a- 
Jifsts  iMiVie  no  wa^  ^of  Att^tnptifig  us-,  h^i  by  mere  force  and 
Violience. 

(3.)  Our  fixed  judgttient  being  the  satne  with  that  ^f  all 
Use  fiM  refbrmefB,  namely,  that  in  the  idolatrous  apostacy 
tyf  tiie  papal  churdh,  with  bloody  persecutions,  the  anti- 
chrisUan  state  foretold  in  the  Scripture  doth  cxmsi^t,  we  ar^ 
fot  ever  excluded  from  all  thoughts  of  compliance  with  them, 
or  reconciliation  unto  them. 

(4.)  Whereas  our  principles  concerning  church-order, 
rule,  and  worship,  are  directly  suited  unto  the  dissolution 
and  tuin  of  the  papal  church-state  (whence  the  Papists  take 
their  warrants  for  all  the  evil  contrivances  which  some  of 
them  are  guilty  of  in  this  kingdom),  and  will,  so  far  as  they 
^re  taketi  out  of  the  Scripture,  at  length  effect  it ;  \^*e  can 
have  no  other  expectation  from  the  prevalency  of  their  in- 
lietefst  in  this  nation,  but  utter  extirfmtion  and  destruction. 
We  are  therefore  fully  satisfied,  that  our  intetrst  aod  duty 
in  self-preservation  consists  in  a  firm  adherence  unto  the 
Protestant  religion  as  established  in  this  nation,  and  the  de- 
fence thereof,  against  all  the  attempts  of  the  papacy. 

4.  We  own  and  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  king,  or 
supreme  magistrate  in  this  nation,  ji^  it  is  declared  in  the 
thirty-seventh  Article  of  religion,  and  are  ready  to  defend 
and  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  government  in  all 
causes,  according  unto  the  law  of  the  land,  with  all  other 
good  Protestant  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 
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We  do  therefore  hambly  desire^ 

Firsts  That  we  may  have  an  exemption  from  all  laws  and 
penalties,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  for  our  dissent  in  some 
things  from  the  church  of  England,  as  at  present  established 
in  the  rule  of  it ;  and  a  liberty  to  worship  Ood  peaceably  in 
our  own  assemblies ;  upon  our  renunciation  of  popery,  by 
law  prescribed,  and  the  subscription  of  ourministers,  or  pub- 
lic teachers,  unto  the  Articles  of  religion,  as  before  expressed. 

Secondly,  That  as  unto  oaths,  offices,  and  payment  of 
duties.  Done  whereof  we  do  refuse,  that  we  may  be  left  unto 
the  same  laws  and  rules  with  all  other  Protestant  subjects, 
that  there  may  be  the  least  difference  remaining  between  us 
and  them,  and  the  greatest  evidence  of  our  being  united  in 
the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  interest  of  the 
nation. 
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In  tke  ^x^cntioa  of  an  act  entitled^  '  An  act  against  Bedi^ 
tibus  Conveaticles'  (whereof  large  experience  hath  mani- 
fested that  no  diesenters  are  guilty)^  this  practice  bath  been 
of  late  taken  up,  that  upon  the  oath  of  some  informers,  con- 
vietions  cure  clancularly  made,  and  executions  granted  on  the 
goods  of  those  informed  against,  a  first,  second,  third  time, 
^tud  without  notice,  warning*  orsummons*  or  any  intimation 
of  procedure  against  them,  or  allowance  for  them  to  make 
4heir  own  defence. 

This  practice  is  as  contrary  to  the  original  pattern  of  a|l 
goveniment,  ap  unto  ^he  execution  of  law  in  criminal  cases. 
When  Adam  sinned  fay  the  traiisgression  of  a  penal  law,  God 
was  the  only  governor  of  the  world,  and  diere  was  a  tem- 
poral penalty  annexed  unto  that  transigressioo.  But  yet  to 
manifest  that  personal  conviction  waste  be  thenatmral  right 
of  every  transgressor^  before  the  execution  of  punishment, 
he  himself  the  only  judge^  though  absolutely  omniscienl;, 
deals  with  Adam  personally^  as  to  the; matter  of  facti  '  Haft 
thou  eaten  of  th^  tree^  whereof  I  commanded  tbee  that  thou 
shottldest  not  eat  2'  and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  his  own  de- 
fence^ M  that  which  lyas  his  righ^  before  he  denounced  a^y 
sentence  Against  htm%  He  is  stiU  the  supreme  governor  of 
the  world ;  and  let  magistrales  take  heed  how  they  define 
that  precedent  and  pattom  of  the  adminisUiatioa  of  justice 
in  criminal  ^causes^  mhkk  he  hath  given  and  prescribed  unto 
all  mankind. 
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2.  It  is  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  that  in  such 
a  principle  as  hath  a  great  influence  into  the  constitution 
and  preservation  of  government  in  the  world ;  and  that  is, 
that  every  man  is  obliged  unto,  and  is  to  be  allowed  the  un- 
blamable defence  of  himself  and  his  own  innocency,  against 
evil  and  hurt  from  others.    This  the  law  of  God  and  nature 
require  of  every  man,  and  the  whole  figure  of  hutaian  justice 
doth  allow.     And  that  he  may  do  this  without  force  or  vio- 
lence,  the  injury  of  others,  or  disturbance  of  natural  order, 
is  one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  government  in  the  world, 
and  one  chief  end  of  its  institution.     If  this  be  taken  away, 
the  law  of  nature  is  violated,  the  chief  end  of  government  is 
destroyed,  and  all  things  are  reduced  to  force  and  confusion. 
This  men  are  deprived  of  in  this  practice,  namely,  of  lawful 
self-defence  before  conviction,  and  the  execution  of  penal- 
ties.   And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  pretend,  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  moment ;  so  that  although  there  should  be  a  de- 
viation in  it  firom  the  common  rule,  yet  the  law  of  nature  in 
general  may  be  kept  inviolable :  for  that  law  being  the  ani- 
mating soul  of  all  human  government,  as  the  whole  in  the 
whole ;  and  the  whole  in  every  part,  if  it  be  wittingly  contra- 
vened  in  any  instance,  it  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole ;  and  where  any  such  thing  is  admitted,  it  will  sully 
the  beauty,  and  weaken  the  rightful  power,  of  any  govern- 
ment. 

3.  It  hath  been  always  rejected  in  all  nations,  even 
among  the  heathen,  who  have  exercised  government  accord- 
ing unto  die  rules  of  reason  and  equity.  So  the  laws  and 
usage  of  the  Romans  is  declared  by  Festus,  Acts  xxv.  '  It 
is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to 
die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face 
to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for  himself  concerning 
the  crime  laid  against  him.'  It  is  not  of  any  weight  to  ob- 
ject, that  this  was  in  the  case  of  death ;  for  the  reason  of 
the  law  is  universal,  namely,  that  every  one  who  is  charged 
of  a  crime,  in  order  unto  punishment,  should  have  liberty  to 
answer  for  himself.  And  it  was  observed  by  them  in  all 
criminal  causes  whatever.  No  instance  can  be  given  of 
their  varying  in  this  process,  but  it  is  noted  as  an  oppres- 
sion: and  the  same  practice  is  secured  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  all  civilized  nations.    For, 
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4.  This  procedure  of  allowing  men  charged  with  any 
crime,  real  or  pretended^  liberty  to  answer  for  themselves 
before  judgment  and  execution,  is  so. manifestly  grounded 
on  natural  equity,  so  inseparable  from  the  common  pre- 
sumptions of  right  and  wrong  amongst  mankind,  as  that  it 
could  never  be  wrested  from  them  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever. It.,  is  a  contradiction  unto  common  sense  in  mora- 
lity and  polity,  for  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  a  crime  ex- 
posing him  to  penalty,  and  not  be  allowed  to  make  his  own 
defence  before  such  conviction :  yea,  let  men  call  such  a 
sentence  and  its  execution  by  what  name  they  please,  there 
is  no  conviction  in  the  case  i  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  it 
so,  where  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  defend  himself,  or  plead 
his  own  innocence,  if  he  be  ready  so  to  do.  The  common 
saying  of '  Qui  statuit  aliquid,  parte  inaudita  altera,  cequum 
licet  statuerit,  hand  eequus  fuit,'  is  no  less  owned  as  unto  its 
natural  equity  than  that  other,  '  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  al- 
ter! non  feceris ;'  and  both  of  them  condemn  this  practice  in 
the  consciences  of  all  men,  not  blinded  by  prejudice  or  in- 
terest. 

5.  The  general  ends  of  penal  laws,  which  alone  make 
them  warrantable  in  government,  are  inconsistent  with  such 
clancular  convictions  as  are  in  this  case  pretended.  Their 
first  intention  is  authority  to  inquire  into  offences,  whether 
they  are  real  or  no,  for  the  preservation  of  public  good,  and 
peace.  And  if  it  be  found  that  the  complaints  concerning 
them  are  causeless,  the  second  intention,  which  respects 
punishment,  is  superseded ;  as  God  declared  in  the  case  of 
Sodom,  unto  the  inhabitants  whereof,  after  inquiry,  he 
granted  a  personal  conviction  by  the  angel  he  sent  among 
tiiem,  imto  whom  they  openly  declared  their  own  guilt.  To 
omit  the  first  intention  of  the  law,  and  to  go, '  persaltum,' 
unto  the  latter,  is  to  make  that  which  was  designed  for  the 
good  of  all  men,  to  be  unto,  the  danger  of  all,  and  ruin  of 
many.    For, 

6.  The  practice  designed  takes  away  all  security  of  the 
goods  and  estates  from  many  peaceable  subjects,  even  of  all 
untp  whom  the  case  extends ;  for  every  evil  man  is  enabled 
hereby,  for  his  own  profit  and  advantage,  to  take  the  goods 
of  other  men  into  his  own  possession,  the  owner  knowing 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  it,  which  possession  sh&U  be  avowed 
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Itgal.  ITo*r  this  ta  utterly  cootniy  unto  alt  good  govflm- 
ment,  and  the  principal  end  of  tk«  law,  wbich  ia  to  secare 
nnb)  ereiy  man  the  ponession  of  his  own  gooda,  nntilhe  be 
legally  convicted  (on  the  beat  defence  he  can  make  for  him- 
■elf)  that  they  ought  by  law  to  be  taken  from  bim.  But  in 
fbis  case  the  legal  right  of  one  man  unto  bis  goods  is  trans- 
ftrred  unto  another,  aod  that  other  enabled  by  force  to  take 
posseBsion  of  them,  before  the  true  owner  is  onoe  asked  wby 
itsfaonid  not  be  so.  The  pretence  of  allowtiig  bim  a  liberty  in 
some  cases  to  makeute  ofaii  appeal,  and  to  sue  for  his  own 
goods,  when  they  are  iti  tlie  supposed  legal  possession  of  an- 
other, and  he  disenabled  for  such  a  suit  by  the  lose  of  them, 
as  many  have 'been,  is  no  help  in  this  case,  nor  gives  the 
Iteast  colour  of  jusdce  to  thit>  procedure. 

7.  To  interpret  the  words  in  the  act  to  give  countenance 
tiDto  this  way  of  procedure,  ia  contrary  to  the  known  rules 
of  interpretinglawsof  this  nature.     And  these  are, 

(1.)  That  they  are  not  to  be  made  snaiea  to  catch  and 
harm  men,  without  jnst  cause,  and  a  necessity  thereon  for 
public  good.  To  make  such  engines  of  them,  is  to  divest 
Aaa  of  all  authority,  nor  can  that  reverence  that  is  dne  unto 
government  be  preBerved,  unless  it  be  manifest,  that  not  only 
the  laws  but  also  the  administration  of  them  are  for  public 
.  good ;  80  as  that  they  are  not  capable,  in  their  genuine 
sense,  to  be  made  snares  for  the  hurt  of  men,  in  denying 
them  their  ownjust  defence.  Nor  can  there  be  a  more  dan- 
gerous inroad  made  on  the  security  of  the  subjects,  as  to 
dieii'  property  and  liberty,  in  and  by  the  administration  of 
the  law,  than  a  wresting  of  it  in  any  one  instance  unto  the 
hurt  or  wrong  of  any.  And  we  do  know  what  consequence 
die  interpretation  and  undue  application  of  penal  statutes, 
with  the  wresting  them  unto  unwarrantable  severities,  have 
bad  here  in  England. 

(2-)  It  is  a  rule  of  the  same  importance,  that  in  dubions 
cases  such  laws  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  cus- 
tom and  Qsage  of  proceedings  in  other  laws  of  a  like  na- 
tnte,  and  not  be  construed  unto  the  interest  of  severity, 
especially  where  it  is  unto  the  gain  and  profit  of  other  men  : 
and  what  is  the  method  of  conviction  in  all  other  laws,  to- 
wards persons  who  do  not  decline  a  trial,  is  known. 

8.  But  besides  all  that  hath  been  spoken,  as  unto  the 
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reason  of  things  in  general,  this  practice  is  directly  contrary 
to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of 
the  law  itself,  whereof  execution  is  pretended ;  for  there  is  a 
gradation  in  the  penalty  annexed  unto  a  continuance  in  the 
offence.  The  first  conviction  is  for  twenty  pounds,  the  se- 
cond for  forty.  And  this  will  admit  of  no  pretence,  but  that 
the  person  offending  must  know  of  the  first  conviction,  that 
it  may  be  a  warning  to  him  to  avoid  the  additional  penalty, 
which  is  for  continuance  in  the  same  supposed  offence  after 
the  first  admonition.  But  in  the  present  practice  no  such 
thing  is  allowed,  but  convictions  are  made  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  offence,  without  any  trial  of  what  effect 
the  first  would  be,  which  is  contrary,  to  the  sense  of  the  law, 
and  an  open  wresting  of  it  unto  the  ruin  of  men.    And, 

9.  Lastly,  these  convictions  are  made  on  the  oaths  of 
the  informers,  who  at  present  are  a  sort  of  men  so  destitute 
of  all  reputation,  on  the  account  of  their  indigency  con- 
tracted by  their  profligate  conversation,  as  that  men  of  the 
like  qualifications  are  prohibited  by  many  laws  from  bearing 
testimony  in  any  case,  though  in  all  other  things  the  pro- 
cess be  legal,  open,and  plain.    To  admit  such  persons  to 
give  oaths  in  private,  vnUiout  calling  or  summoning  them  to 
answer,  who  are  charged  by  them,  and  thereon  to  put  them 
into  an  actual  possession  of  their  goods  unto  their  own  use 
and  advantage,  is  a  practice  which  England  hath  had  as  yet 
no  precedent  for,  nor  found  an  especial  name  whereby  to 
call  it.    Hereon  perjuries  have  been  multiplied  among  this 
sort  of  persons  (whereof  sundry  of  them  have  been  legally 
convicted)  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  great  increase  of 
the  sin  of  the  land.    And  whatever  becomes  of  noncon- 
formists, if  the  same  kind  of  procedure  should  be  applied 
unto  other  cases,  (and  why  may  it  not  be  so,  if  in  this  in- 
stance the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature  and  the  usages  of 
mankind  should  be  broken  down  ?)  others  would  find  them- 
selves aggrieved  as  well  as  they. 

These  things  are  humbly  submitted  unto  the  considera- 
tion of  the  judges,  justices,  and  juries,  even  all  that  are 
concerned  in  the  administration  or  execution  of  the  law. 
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Si  a, 

JL  ou  judge  aright^  that  at  my  last  being  in  London,  I  did 
consider  the  unusual  hurry  of  excommunications  against 
those  called  dissenters  ;  and  because  of  the  novelty  of  the 
proceedings  therein,  I  did  moreover  endeavour  my  own 
satisfaction,  as  unto  the  design,  causes,  and  ends  of  them ; 
and  I  find  it  a  thing  easily  attainable,  without  difficulty,  or 
curiosity  of  inquiry.  For  whereas  there  is  no  covering  of 
religion,  nor  any  thing  appertaining  thereunto,  save  only  a 
name  or  title  cast  upon  them,  they  openly  discover  them- 
selves of  what  sort  they  are,  and  what  they  belong  unto  ; 
and  among  many  other  indecencies  wherewith  they  are  ac- 
companied, one  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  notable,  and  this 
is,  the  collection  of  whole  droves  together  by  summons  and 
citations ;  then  dealing  with  them  in  such  a  clamorous  man- 
ner,  as  makes  a  representation  of  a  public  market  or  fair  for 
chaffering  about  souls.  But  that,  I  found,  which  did  prin- 
cipally affect  the  minds  of  men,  was  the  event  which  these 
proceedings  do  tend  unto  and  will  produce;  and  they  gene- 
rally concluded,  that  they  would  be  highly  prejudicial,  if  not 
ruinous,  unto  all  trust  and  trade,  among  the  peaceable  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom;  for  they  said,  that  if  the  commissaries 
would  do  as  in  the  old  Roman  proscriptions  in  the  time  of 
Sylla,  and  of  the  triumvirate  afterward,  and  set  up  the  names 
of  all  that  were  to  be  proceeded  against  in  public  tables,  to 
be  exposed  to  the  view  of  all,  those  concerned  might  shift 
for  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  and  the  residue  of 
mankind  might  be  at  liberty  to  folldw  their  own  occasions ; 
but  whilst  they  retain  an  unreasonable  reserve  in  their  own 
breasts,  as  unto  persons  to  be  ruined  by  them,  so  as  that 
they  know  not  whose  names,  their  own  or  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  concerned,  they  shall  see  the  next  day  affixed 
on  the  church  doors^  in  order  unto  excommunication,  it  de- 
prives them  of  all  repose  in  the  law  of  the  land  or  public 
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justice,  and  breaks  all  their  measures  about  the  disposal  of 
their  affairs.  How  far  this  is  already  come  to  pass,  you,  that 
are  in  the  place,  know  better  than  I ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  the 
very  rumour  of  it  gives  a  general  discomposure  unto  the 
minds  of  men. 

Hearing  no  other  discourse  of  these  things,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  with  your  letter,  wherein  you  required  my 
thoughts,  what  influence  these  excommunications  may  have 
on  the  consciences  of  them  who  are  so  excommunicated;  for 
I  did  not  think  there  would  have  any  question  been  made 
about  it:  but  since  you  are  pleased  to  make  the  inquiry,  I 
shall,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  respects  unto  you  (though 
as  unto  any  other  end  I  judge  it  needless),  give  you  a  brief 
account  of  my  judgment  concerning  these  proceedings,  which 
is  the  same,  for  the  substance  of  it,  with  that  of  all  sober  per- 
sons with  whom  I  ever  conversed. 

Excommunication  is  the  name  of  a  divine  institution  of 
Christ,  wherein,  and  in  whose  due  and  just  administration,  the 
consciences  of  Christians  are,  or  ought  to  be,  highly  concern- 
ed; and  this,  as  for  other  causes,  so  principally  because  it  is 
the  only  sure  representatiQnof  the  future  judgment  of  Christ 
himself,  he  did  appoint  it  for  this  end,  that  so  it  might  be. 
Providential  dispensations  are  various,  and  no  certain  judg- 
ment can  be  made  on  them,  as  unto  the  final  and  eternal 
determination  of  things  and  causes; '  No  man  knowelh  love 
or  hatred  by  the  things'  of  that  nature  'that  are  before  him;' 
but  this  is  ordained  by  the  law  of  Christ  to  be  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  his  future  judgment,  with  a  recognition  of  the 
cause  which  he  will  proceed  upon.  Therefore  it  is  divinely 
instructive,  in  what  he  himself  will  do  in  the  great  day  ;  it  is 
•  futuri  judicii  prae  judicium:'  but  he  will  scarcely  be 
thought  well  advised,  who  shall  send  men  to  Doctors' 
Commons  to  learn  the  way  and  manner  of  Christ's  judg- 
ment of  his  church,  with  the  causes  which  he  will  proceed 
upon.  He  giveth  himself  another  account  of  it.  Matt.  xxv. 
32.  unto  the  end  of  the  chapter;  of  what  he  there  declares, 
there  is  neither  name  nor  thing  found  among  men  of  these 
practices,  which  we  treat  about.  The  mentioning  of  them 
would  be  looked  on  as  a  sedition  against  their  authority, 
or  else  make  them  ashamed  as  a  thief  when  he  is  found; 
but  for  any  sort  of  person  to  undertake  the  administration 
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and  execution  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  aorainst 
others^  not  making  it  their  design  to  represent  the  judgment 
of  Christ  towards  impenitent  sinners,  is  to  bid  defiance  to 
him  and  his  gospel.  Wherefore  no  person  whatever,  wise  or 
unwise,  good  or  bad,  can  be  concerned  in  the  excommuni- 
cation in  conscience,  or  on  a  religious  account ;  I  speak  not 
only  of  them  who  are  forced  to  suflTer  by  them,  but  of  them 
also  by  whom  they  are  administered  and  denounced.  For  it 
is  impossible  that  men  should  be  so  far  forsaken  of  all  un- 
derstanding, as  to  imagine  that  the  proceedings  therein  do 
belong  unto  the  gospel,  or  Christian  religion,  any  otherwise 
but  as  a  debasement  and  corruption  of  it ;  neither  is  any 
man  ever  the  less  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland, by  these  excommunications,  though  he  may  by  force 
be  debarred  from  some  advantages  that  belong  thereunto. 
Neither  is  the  communion  of  any  church  to  be  valued,  from 
which  a  man  may  be  really  and  effectually  expelled  by  such 
means;  for  this  excommunication  is  not  only  null  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  its  sentence,  on  the  account  of  its  maladminis- 
tration ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  that  which  it  is  called, 
and  which  it  pretends  to  be.  Idols  are  called  gods,  but  we 
know  they  are  nothing  in  the  world ;  so  is  this  proceeding 
called  excommunication,  but  is  no  such  thing  at  all.  If  a 
man  should  paint  a  rat  or  an  hedge-hog,  and  write  over  it 
that  it  is  a  lion,  no  man  would  believe  it  so  to  be,  because 
of  its  magnificent  title.  All  that  it  can  pretend  unto  is  a 
political  engine,  used  to  apply  the  displeasure  of  some,  upon 
an  accidental  advantage,  unto  them  whose  ruin  they  design; 
and  therein  a  satisfaction  unto  revenge,  for  discountenancing 
their  supposed  interest.  That  there  is  any  acting  in  it  of  the 
authority  of  Christ,  any  representation  of  his  love,  care,  and 
tenderness  towards  bis  church,  any  thing  that  is  instructive 
in  his  mind  or  will,  any  'prsBludium'  of  the  future  judgment, 
no  man  I  suppose  does  pretend,  nor  I  am  sure  can  do  so, 
without  reflecting  the  highest  dishonour  imaginable  on 
Christ  himself,  an^  the  gospel. 

To  make  these  things  yet  more  evident,  and  to  shew  how 
remote  the  present  excommunications  are  from  all  possi- 
bility of  affecting  the  consciences  of  any,  I  shall  briefly  pass 
through  the  consideration  of  those  things  which  principally 
belong  unto  them,  and  whereunto  all  their  efficacy  is  re- 
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solved ;  and  that  which  first  ofifereth  itself  is*  the  persons  by 
whom  they  are  administered.    The  troth  is,  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  scenes  in  this  tragedy,  and  such  different  actors 
in  it,  from  apparitor,  with  whom  it  begins,  onto  the  jailor 
with  whom  it  ends,  that  it  seems  not  easy  whom  to  ascribe 
the  animating  power  and  authority  that  is  in  it  onto ;  bat 
yet  on  a  little  consideration  the  matter  is  plain  enoogh. 
The  ministers  of  the  parishes  wherein  the  excommonicated 
persons  are  supposed  to  dwell,  by  whom  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication is  rehearsed  out  of  a  paper  from  the  court, 
have  no  concernment  herein ;  for  they  know  nothing  of  the 
causes  or  reasons  of  it,  nor  of  the  process  therein,  nor  do 
pretend  unto  any  right  for  the  cognizance  of  them ;  nor  do 
for  the  most  part  know  the  persons  at  all,  on  whose  qualifi- 
cations alone  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  sentence  doth 
depend ;  nor  can  give  an  account  to  God  or  man  of  what  is 
done,  as  to  right  and  equity ;  and  therefore  I  no  way  doubt, 
but  that  those  who  are  learned  and  pious  among  them,  do 
hardly  bear  the  yoke  of  being  made  such  properties  in  those 
acts  and  duties,  which  appertain  unto  their  ministerial  func- 
tion :  but  it  is  known  who  they  are  who  begin  the  work, 
and  carry  on  the  process  of  it  until  its  final  execution  ;  and 
I  shall  say  no  more  concerning  them,  but  this  alone,  that 
how  meet  soever  they  may  be  for  the  transaction  of  civil  af- 
fairs, or  for  the  skilful  managing  of  that  work  herein,  which 
they  suppose  committed  unto  them;  yet  as  unto  any  thing 
wherein  conscience  may  be  affected  with  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  they  can  be  of  no  consideration  in  it.     If  any 
man  can  but  pretend  to  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  an 
act,  grant,  law,  or  institution  of  his,  by  any  signification  of 
his  mind  or  will,  hath  committed  or  doth  commit,  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
of  expelling  out  of,  and  admitting  into,  his  church,  onto 
these  or  such  persons,  he  hath  assuredly  confidence  enough 
to  pretend  unto  a  persuasion  of  whatever  he  pleases.    They 
do  not  believe  it  themselves,  nor  among  themselves  pretend 
unto  any  such  thing,  but  only  a  power  to  execute  their  own 
laws  or  canons.   They  do  not  judge  that  any  personal,  moral, 
or  spiritual  qualifications  are  required  unto  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministrations ;  which  yet  to  deny,  is  to  undermine  all  reli- 
gion, without  which  they  may  be  fit  for  all  church  duties. 
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who  are  no  better  than  that  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who 
b^ng  charged  with  immoralitieB  in  bis  conversation^  justified 
himself  by  the  soundness  of  his  fadth,  aflSrming  that  'he  be- 
lieved three  Oods  in  one  Person^  and  besides,  he  believed  all 
that  Ood  himself  did  believe.  Let  a  man  out  of  interest,  or 
fear,  or  ignorant  superstition,  strive  never  so  much  to  affect 
hijB  conscience  with  the  excommunications  of  such  men,  he 
will  never  be  able  to  effect  it. 

But  be  the  personal  qualifications  of  those  intended  what 
they  please,  the  question  is,  how  they  came  by  that  power 
and  authority  herein,  which  they  pretend  unto  ?  They  arie 
chancellors,  archdeacons,  commissaries,  officials,  with  their 
conrtBttendants,  of  whom  we  speak.  I  confess  these  horrid 
namesy  with  the  reports  concerning  them,  and  their  power, 
are  enough  to  terrify  poor  harmless  men,  and  make  them 
fear  some  evil  from  them.  But  excommunication  is  that 
which  no  man  knows  on  what  grounds  to  fear,  from  these 
names,  titles,  and  offices :  for  that  is  the  name  of  a  divine 
ordinance  instituted  by  Christ  in  the  gospel,  to  be  adminis* 
tered  according  to  the  rule  and  law  thereof;  but  these 
names,  and  those  unto  whom  they  do  belong,  are  utterly  fo- 
reign unto  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  unto  the  work,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  for  a  thousand  years ;  what  therefore  is 
done  by  them  of  this  kind,  must  of  necessity  be  utterly  null, 
seeing  that,  as  such,  they  have  no  place  in  the  church  them- 
selves by  the  authority  of  Christ.  But  however  it  be  unde- 
niably evident,  that  they  have  no  relation  unto  the  Scripture, 
nor  can  have  any  authority  from  Christ,  by  virtue  of  any 
law  or  institution  of  his,  nor  countenance  given  unto  them 
by  any  practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  yet  what  they  do 
in  this  kind,  being  pretended  acts  of  power  and  authority, 
an  authority  for  them  must  be  pleaded  by  them.  But  then  it 
maybe  justly  demanded  of  them,  what  it  is;  of  what  nature 
and  kind  ?  how  it  is  communicated  unto  them,  or  derived 
by  them  from  others  7  This  is  that  which  those  who  are  ex- 
communicated by  them  are  principally  concerned  to  inquire 
into,  and  which  themselves  in  the  first  place  are  obliged  to 
declare  aqd  evince.  Unless  men  are  satisfied  in  conscience, 
that  those  who  act  against  them  have  just  authority  so  to 
do,  or  in  what  they  do,  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  should 
be  concerned  in  conscience  in  what  is  done  against  them,  or. 
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be  any  ways  obliged  thereby.    Here  therefore  they  abide 
until  they  are  satisfied  in  this  just  and  necessary  demand. 

But  here  all  things  are  in  confusion ;  they  can  declare 
neither  what  authority  is  required  unto  what  they  do,  nor 
how  they  come  to  possess  that  which  they  pretend  unto-  If 
it  be  from  Christ,  how  comes  it  to  operate  on  the  outward 
concerns  of  men,  their  liberties  and  estates?  If  it  be  merely  of 
man,  whence  do  they  give  the  name  and  pretence  of  a  divine 
ordinance  unto  what  they  do  ?  If  any  should  follow  the  clue 
in  this  labyrinth,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  would  lead  them 
into  the  abyss  of  papal  omnipotency. 

As  they  exercise  this  power  in  courts  of  external  juns- 
diction  and  forms  of  law,  they  will  not  deny,  I  suppose,  but 
that  it  is  from  the  king :  but  why  do  they  not  then  act  that 
power  in  the  king's  name?  for  what  is  not  done  by  his  name, 
is  not  done  by  his  authority.  Ministers  do  not  preach  nor 
administer  sacraments  in  the  name  of  the  king,  for  they  do 
it  not  by  his  authority,  or  by  virtue  of  authority  derived  from 
him ;  nor  do  parents  govern  their  children  or  families  in  his 
name,  but  their  own ;  because  authority  for  it  is  their  own, 
by  the  law  of  God  and  nature  :  but  that  exercise  of  power 
which  externally  affects  the  civil  rights  and  libeitaef  of  men, 
must  be  in  the  king's  name,  or  the  foundations  itf  the  go- 
vernment of  the  nation  are  shaken.  But  I  make  at  not  my 
concernment  what  name  or  style  they  use  in  their  courts. 
Let  it  be  granted,  for  their  own  security,  that  they  have  all 
their  power  and  authority  from  the  king,  it  must  be  there- 
withal granted  of  what  nature  it  is,  namely,  civil,  and  not 
spiritual:  but  why  then  doth  what  they  do  not  go  under  the 
name  of  a  civil  order,  constitution,  or  penalty,  but  of  an  or- 
dinance or  institution  of  Jesus  Christ?  Are  not  these  things 
in  their  own  nature  everlastingly  distinct?  and  is  not  con- 
science hereby  fully  absolved  from  any  respect  unto  it,  as 
such  an  ordinance,  which  in  this  supposition  it  neither  is, 
nor  can  be  ?  It  is  easily  discernable,  how  these  things  tend 
unto  the  utter  confusion  of  all  things  in  religion. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  power  of  it,  as  it  is  excommunication, 
is  originally  seated  in  the  prelates,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
and  is  communicated  unto  these  sort  of  persons  by  com- 
mission, delegation,  or  deputation,  under  their  seals,  it  will 
yield  no  relief;  for  this  fiction  of  the  delegation  of  office 
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power,  or  the  power  of  office,  unto  any,  without  giving  them 
the  office  itself  whereunto  that  power  belongs,  is' gross  and 
intolerable.  Let  it  be  tried^  whether  the  bishops  can  dele- 
gate the  power  of  ministerial  preaching  the  word,  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacraments,  unto  any  persons^  without 
giving  them  the  office  of  the  ministry.  If  excommunication 
be  an  act  of  office  power,  authority  to  administer  it  cannot 
be  delegated  unto  any  without  the  office  itself  whereunto 
it  doth  belong;  for  these  things  are  inseparable.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  it  is  the  duty  and  concernment  of  some  men 
to  state  proceedings  of  this  nature  on  better  foundations, 
that  the  exercise  of  such  solemn  duties  of  Christian  religion 
be  not  exposed  to  utter  contempt,  nor  men  led,  by  a  disco- 
very of  false  pretences  of  divine  institutions,  to  despise  the 
thins^s  themselves  that  are  so  abused. 

It  were  easy,  from  many  other  considerations,  to  demon- 
strate the  nullity  of  these  men's  pretended  authority,  with 
respect  unto  excommunication,  as  it  is  an  ordinance  of  the 
gospel,  in  which  respect  alone  the  consciences  of  men  are 
concerned ;  and  as  unto  their  power  over  the  civil  rights  and 
interests  of  men,  those  troubled  by  them  must  shift  as  well 
as  they  can. 

But  yet  further,  the  manner  of  the  administration  of  the 
present  excommunications  doth  evidence  their  invalidity  and 
nullity.  That  which  they  pretend  unto,  as  hath  been  said,  is 
a  divine  ordinance,  an  institution  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  this 
declares  in  general  how  it  ought  to  be  administered  by  them 
who  have  authority  for  it,  and  are  called  thereunto.  For  it 
hence  followeth,  that  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  an 
humble  reverence  of  him  and  his  authority,  diligent  attend- 
ance unto  his  law  and  the  rule  of  his  word  in  all  things, 
with  solemn,  reiterated  invocation  of  his  holy  name,  for  his 
presence,  guidance,  and  assistance :  where  these  things  are 
neglected  in  the  administration  of  any  divine  ordinances,  it 
is  nothing  but^the  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  and  the 
profanation  of  his  worship.  It  may  be  some  will  despise 
these  considerations;  I  cannot  help  it,  they  do  it  at  their 
utmost  peril :  it  is  conscience  alone  which  I  respect  in  this 
dbcourse ;  they  who  have  any  such  thing,  will  think  these 
things  reasonable. 

Again,  the  especial  nature  of  this  institation  doth  require 
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an  especial  frame  of  mind  in  its  administration;  for  it  is  the 
cutting  off  of  a  member  of  the  same  body  with  them,  which 
cannot  be  without  sense  and  sorrow.  To  cut  off  any  from  a 
church,  who  was  never  a  member  of  it  by  his  own  consent, 
nor  doth  judge  himself  so  to  be,  is  ridiculous;  hence  St. 
Paul  calls  the  execution  of  this  censure,  *  bewailing/  2  Cor. 
zii.  21.  denominating  the  whole  action  from  the  frame  of 
mind  wherewith  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  and  he  that  shall 
dare  to  decree  or  denounce  this  sentence,  without  sorrow 
and  compassion  for  the  sin,  and  on  the  person  of  him  that 
is  excommunicated,  plays  a  game  with  things  sacred  for  his 
advantage,  and  shall  answer  for  his  presumption. 

Besides^as  was  before  observed,  it  is  an  instituted  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord  Christ,  and  his  judgment  in  and  of  the 
church  at  the  last  day.  If  the  consideration  hereof  be  once 
out  of  the  minds  of  them  by  whom  it  is  administered,  they 
must  unavoidably  err  in  all  that  they  do ;  much  more  if  it  be 
never  once  in  them;  but  this  they  ought  to  take  on  their 
souls  and  consciences,  that  what  they  do,  Christ  himself,  if 
present,  would  do,  and  will  do  the  same  at  the  last  day ;  for 
so  he  will  deal  with  all  impenitent  sinners,  he  will  denounce 
them  accursed,  and  deliver  them  .to  Satan.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly required  from  hence  a  reverential  care  and  cir- 
cumspection in  all  that  is  done  here:  to  make  a  false  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  in  these  things,  that  is,  his  wisdom, 
authority,  holiness,  love,  and  care  towards  the  church,  is  the 
worst  and  most  deformed  image  that  can  be  set  up.  What 
higher  indignity  can  be  offered  to  his  gracious  holiness, 
than  to  act  and  represent  him  as  furious,  proud,  passionate, 
unmerciful,  and  delighting  in  the  ruin  of  those  that  openly 
profess  faith  in  him,  and  love  unto  him?  God  forbid  that 
we  should  think  that  he  hath  any  concern  in  such  ways 
and  proceedings. 

Whereas  also  the  next  end  of  this  censure  is  not  destruc- 
tion, but  edification,  or  the  repentance  and  recovery  of 
lapsed  sinners,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  continual 
fervent  prayers  for  this  end.  This  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself  requireth,  this  the  Scripture  directs  unto,  and  such 
was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

If  we  are  Christians,  we  are  concerned  in  these  things  as 
much  as  we  are  in  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of 
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our  own  souls.  If  we  only  make  a  pretence  of  religious 
duties,  if  we  only  erect  an  image  of  them  for  our  own  ad- 
vatitage,  we  may  despise  them,  but  at  our  peril.  How  well 
these  things  are  observed  in  the  present  excommunications, 
is  notorious.  Once  to  mention  them,  is  to  deserve  a  second 
thundert>olt.  An  account  of  them,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  will 
be  shortly  given ;  at  present  I  shall  only  say,  that  there  is 
not  any  transaction  of  affairs  in  any  kind  amongst  men  civi- 
lized, wherein  there  is  a  greater  appearance  and  evidence  of 
turbulent  passions,  acting  themselves  in  all  manner,  of  irre* 
gularities,  more  profaneness  of  expression,  more  insolent  in- 
sultations,  more  brawling,  litigious  proceedings,  more  open 
mixtures  of  money  demanded  in  pretended  administrations 
of  right  and  equity,  than  there  are  in  the  public  proceedings 
about  them.  Shall  any  Christian  suppose  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  on  whom  alone  depends  the  efScacy  of  all 
divine  ordinances  unto  their  proper  end,  will  immix  his  holy 
operations  in  or  with  this  furious  exertion  of  the  lusts  of 
men  ?  If  this  be  looked  on  as  the  complement  of  Christian 
discipline,  or  the  last  and  utmost  actings  of  this  authority  of 
Christ  towards  men  in  this  world,  it  must  needs  be  a  temp- 
tation unto  men  of  atheistical  inclinations :  certainly  greater  ' 
scandal  cannot  be  given ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  some,  at 
least  for  the  preservation  of  a  veneration  to  their  office,  to 
dispose  of  proceedings  in  this  case  in  such  a  way  and 
manner,  as  may  administer  occasion  of  consideration  unto 
them  concerned,  and  not  be  carried  on,  as  at  present,  with 
laughter,  indignation,  and  confusion ;  and  if  dissenters  are 
to  be  destroyed,  it  is  desired,  that  the  work  were  left  unto 
the  penal  statutes,  which  as  now  prosecuted  and  interpreted, 
are  sufficient  for  it ;  rather  than  that  the  name  of  religion 
and  a  divine  ordinance  should  merely  for  that  end  be  ex- 
posed to  contempt. 

The  last  thing  that  I  shall  trouble  you  with  at  present  is^ 
the  consideration  of  the  persons  against  whom  the  present 
excommunications  are  blustered,  with  the  pretended  causes 
of  thera.  These  are  they  whom  they  call  dissenters,  con- 
cerning whom  we  may  inquire  what  they  are,  and  the  cause 
of  this  pretended  ecclesiastical  severity  towards  tliem.  And 
as  unto  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry,  they  are  such  as  believe 
and  make  t>p^n  profession  of  all  the  artioles  of  the  Christian 
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faith ;  they  do  so,  as  they  are  declared  in  the  Scriptare ;  nor 
is  the  contrary  charged  on  them.  There  is  nothing  deter* 
mined  by  the  ancient  councils  to  belong  unto  Christian 
faith,  which  they  disbelieve;  nor  do  they  own  any  doctrine 
condemned  by  them.  They  profess  an  equal  interest  of 
consent  in  the  harmony  of  Protestant  confessions,  with  any 
other  Protestants  whatever.  They  own  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England  as  established  by  law,  in  nothing  re- 
ceding from  it;  nor  have  they  any  novel  or  uncatholic 
opinion  of  their  own. 

It  is  therefore  utterly  impossible  to  separate  them  from 
the  communion  of  the  catholic  church  in  faith,  or  to  cast 
them  from  that  rock  whereon  they  are  built  thereby.     They 
do  also  attend  unto  divine  worship  in  their  own  assemblies; 
and  herein  they  do  practise  all  that  is  agreed  on  by  all 
Christians  in  the  world,  and  nothing  else ;  for  they  do  not 
only  make  the  Scripture  the  sole  rule  of  their  worship,  so  as 
to  omit  nothing  prescribed  therein  to  that  purpose,  nor  to 
observe  any  thing  prohibited  thereby;  but  their  worship  is 
the  very  same  with  that  of  the  catholic  church  in  all  ages ; 
nothing  do  they  omit  that  was  ever  used  by  it,  nothing  do 
they  observe  that  was  ever  condemned  by  it ;  and  this  must 
be  the  jirinciple  and  measure  of  catholic  union  in  worship, 
if  ever  there  be  any  such  thing  in  the  earth  ;  to  expect  it  in 
any  other  observances,  is  vain  and  foolish.     Offering  prayers 
and  praises  to  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  reading  the 
holy  Scripture,  and  expounding  of  it,  singing  of  psalms  to 
God,  preaching  of  the  word,  with  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  in  a  religious 
observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  unto  these  ends ;    all  ac- 
cording as  God  doth  enable  them  by  his  Spirit,  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  worship  of  the  catholic  church,  wherein 
all  Christians  are  agreed.     These  things  the  Scripture  doth 
prescribe,  and  these  things  the  church  in  all  ages  hath  ob- 
served.     All  differences  about  this  worship,   which  have 
filled  the  world  with  inhuman  contentions,  arose  from  men's 
arbitrary  addition  of  forms,  rites,  modes,  ceremonies,  lan- 
guages, cringings,  adorations,  which  they  would  have  ob- 
served in  it,  whereof  the  Scripture  is  silent,  and  primitive 
antiquity  utterly  ignorant.     And  it  may  be  it  will  be  ope 
day  understood,  that  the  due  observance  of  this  catholic 
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worship^  according  as  God  enableth  any  thereunto,  leaving 
others  at  liberty  to  use  such  helps  unto  their  devotion  as 
they  shall  think  meet,  is  the  only  communion  of  worship  in 
the  church  which  the  Scripture  requires,  or  which  is  possible 
to  be  attained*  About  the  imposition  of  other  things,  there 
ever  were,  since  they  were,  and  ever  will  be,  endless  con- 
tentions. Wherefore  these  dissenters  practising  nothing  in 
the  worship  of  God  but  what  is  approved  by  all  Christians, 
particularly  by  the  church  of  England,  omitting  nothing 
that  either  the  Scripture  or  catholic  tradition  directs  unto, 
they  are,  notwithstanding  this  pretended  excommunication, 
secure  of  communion  with  the  catholic  church  in  evangelical 
worship. 

Moreover,  they  plead  that  their  conversation  is  un- 
blamable; that  they  are  peaceable  in  the  civil  government, 
and  useful  among  their  neighbours ;  if  they  do  evil  in  these 
things,  let  them  that  prosecute  them  bear  witness  of  the  evil ; 
but  if  they  do  well,  why  are  they  smitten?  If  they  can  be 
charged  with  any  immoralities,  with  any  disobedience  unto 
the  rule  and  precept  of  the  gospel ;  those  by  whom  they  are 
thus  prosecuted  are  highly  concerned,  if  not  in  conscience, 
yet  in  honour  and  interest,  to  manage  the  charge  against 
them,  that  some  countenance  may  be  given  unto  their  pro- 
ceedings. For  'the  law  is  not  made,'  as  penal,  'for  a 
righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless,  and  disobedient ;  for  the 
ungodly,  and  for  sinners ;  for  unholy,  and  profane ;'  and  if 
it  be  otherwise  with  the  laws  about  these  excommunications, 
they  neither  belong  to,  nor  are  derived  from,  the  law  of  God. 

There  are  indeed  great  clamours  against  them,  that  they 
are  schismatics,  and  separatists,  and  things  of  the  like 
nature ;  that  is,  that  they  are  dissenters  :  but  in  this  case, 
the  whole  force  of  any  inference  from  hence  is  built  on  this 
supposition,  That  it  is  the  will  of  Christ,  that  those  who  pro- 
fess faith  in  him,  and  obedience  unto  him  unblamably, 
should  be  excluded  from  an  interest  in  and  participation  of 
these  ordinances  of  divine  worship  which  are  of  his  own 
institution,  who  will  not  comply  with  and  observe  such 
rights  and  practices  in  that  worship  as  are  not  so,  but  con- 
fessedly of  human  invention.  But  no  colour  of  proof  can  be 
given  hereunto;  for  it  is  directly  contrary  unto  express 
Scripture  rule',  to  the  example  of  the  apostolical  churches. 
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and  unheard  of  in  the  worlds  before  the  branded  usurpation 
of  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome.  An  assertion  of  it,  is  to  prosti- 
tute the  wisdom,  authority,  and  love  of  Christ  towards  his 
disciples,  unto  the  wills  of  men,  oftentimes  prepossessed 
with  darkness,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  other  lusts, 
as  shall  be  more  fully  manifested,  if  there  be  occasion*  Let 
any  colour  be  given  unto  this  supposition  from  Scripture  or 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  cause  shall  be  given  up ;  yet  thus  is 
it,  and  no  otherwise,  in  the  matter  of  the  present  excom- 
munications ;  persons  of  all  sorts,  every  way  sound  in  the 
fetith,  unreprovable  in  the  catholic  worship  of  the  gospel, 
professing  love  and  obedience  unto  Jesus  Christ,  without 
blame,  are  excluded,  what  lies  in  them,  who  manage  these 
ordinances  of  divine  worship,  which  the  Lord  Christ  hath 
appointed  and  enjoined,  without  pretence  of  any  other  cause 
or  reason,  but  only  their  not  observance,  in  that  worship,  of 
what  he  hath  not  appointed.  He  that  can  believe  this  to  be 
the  will  of  Christ,  neither  knoweth  him,  nor  his  will,  as  it  is 
revealed  in  his  word  ;  and  the  consciences  of  men  are  suf- 
ficiently secure  from  being  concerned  in  that,  wherein  such 
an  open  defiance  is  bid  unto  evangelical  precepts  and  rules, 
with  apostolical  examples. 

And  farther,  to  manifest  the  iniquity  of  these  proceed- 
ings, whilst  these  dissenters  are  thus  dealt  withal,  all  sorts 
of  persons,  ignorant,  profane,  haters  of  godliness,  and 
openly  wicked  in  their  lives,  are  allowed  in  the  full  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  without  any  disciplinary  admonition  or 
control.  But  as  this  serves  to  acquit  them  from  any  con- 
cernment in  what  is  done  against  them,  so  nothing  can  be 
invented  that  tends  more  directly  to  harden  men  in  their 
sins  and  iropenitency ;  for  whilst  there  is  a  pretence  of 
church  censures,  they  will  be  apt  to  think  that  they  are 
sufficiently  approved  of  Christ  and  the  church,  seeing  their 
displeasure  is  no  way  declared  against  them ;  so  they  are 
not  dissenters,  they  have  reason  to  judge  that  they  are  safe 
here,  and  shall  be  so  to  eternity ;  let  them  look  to  them- 
selves who  deserve  to  be  excommunicated.  Is  this  the  rule 
of  the  gospel  ?  Is  this  the  discipline  of  Christ  ?  Is  this  the 
representation  of  his  future  judgment?  Is  this  the  way  and 
manner  of  the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  the  church,  a  de- 
claration of  what  he  owns,  and  what  alone  he  disavows  ? 
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Gk>d  forbid  that  aoch  thoughts  should  have  aay  couutenance 
givea  unto  them.  Ecclesiastical  laws  have  been  alwaya 
looked  oa  as  cobwebs^  that  catch  the  smaller  flies,  whilst  the. 
greater  bseak  them  at  their  pleasure ;  but  amongst  those 
lesser,  to  spare  those  that  are  noxious  or  poisonous,  and  to 
cast  the  net  over  the  innocent  and  harmless,  is  that  which 
the  spider  gives  no  pattern  of,  nor  can  imitate. 

I*  shall  not  mention  the  avowed  end  and  design  of  these 
present  excommunications;  only  I  shall  say,  they  are  such, 
as  many  good  men  tremble  to  consider  the  horrible  proAina- 
tion  of  things  sacred  which  they  manifest  to  be  in  them. 

There  are  also  many  other  things  which  evidence  the 
nullity  of  these  proceedings,  which  may  be  pleaded  if  there 
be  occasion;  what  hath  already  been  spoken,  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  satisfy  my  engagement  unto  you,  namely,  that 
the  consciences  of  men  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  present 
excommunications. 

It  may  be  it  will  be  said,  that  all  this  while  we  have  been 
doing  just  nothing,  or  that  which  is  to  no  purpose  at  all,  as 
not  concerning  the  present  case ;  for  these  of  whom  we 
treat,  pretend  no  power  in  '  foro  interiori,'  or  the  court  of 
conscience,  or  unto  nothing  that  should  immediately  affect 
it.  Their  authority  is  only  in  *  foro  exteriori,'  in  the  court 
of  the  church,  which  it  seems  is  at  Doctors'  Commons : 
wherefore  by  their  sentence  of  excommunication  they  oblige 
men  only  unto  their  outward  concernments  ;  as  unto  what 
concerns  conscience,  they  leave  that  unto  the  preachers  of 
the  word.  It  may  be,  it  will  be  so  pleaded ;  but  before  they 
quit  their  hands  well  of  this  business,  they  will  understand, 
^lat  excommunication  itself  is  nothing  but  an  especial  way 
of  the  application  of  the  word  unto  the  consciences  of  sinners, 
unto  their  edification ;  and  that  which  is  not  so,  pretend 
what  it  wiU,  is  nothing  at  all ;  unto  the  dispensers,  therefore, 
of  the  word  it  doth  alone  belong :  and  whereas  the  apostle 
'  tdi  US|  that  the  weapons  of  our  Christian  warfare  are  not  car- 
mXt  but  mighty,  through  Ood,  to  bring  into  captivity  every 
thought  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  they  seem  herein  to 
say,  that  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  carnal  and  mighty, 
tltfoigh  the  aid  of  seaaae  body,  to*  oast  men  into  prison,  or  to 
bring  their  persons  into  eaptivity.  And  indeed  this  outward 
co«irt  ^  tbeiis^  is  part  <^  that  court  without  the  temple. 
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which  18  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  not  b« 
measured  in  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  God ;  yea,  the 
distinction  itself  is  siHy,  if  any  thing  be  intended  by  this 
outward  court,  bat  only  the  ootward  declaration  of  what  is, 
oris  supposed  to  be,  effected  in  the  inward,  or  the  mind  and 
consciences  of  men.  Bat  let  it  be  what  it  wiU,  those  who 
have  neither  name,  nor  place,  nor  office  in  the  church  by  di- 
rine  institution,  who  attend  not  at  all  in  what  they  do  unto 
any  rule  of  the  Scripture  ;  nor  can,  nor  do  pretend  any  au- 
thority from  Christ,  in  and  for  what  they  do,  are  no  way  to 
be  heeded  in  this  matter,  but  only  as  the  instruments  of  ex- 
ternal compulsion,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace, 
is  to  be  submitted  unto  with  quietness  and  patience. 

I  find,  I  confess,  by  the  books  with  me,  sent  us  weekly 
into  the  country,  that  in  this  state  of  things  some  of  the  re- 
Terend  clergy  do  manifest  great  compassion  towards  the  dis- 
senters, in  writing  and  publishing  many  discourses  containing 
persuasives  unto,  and  arguments  for  conformity,  whereby 
they  may  be  freed  from  their  troublesome  circumstances; 
but  I  must  needs  commend  their  prudence  in  the  choice  of 
the  season  for  this  work,  as  much  as  their  charity  in  the  work 
itself.  For  the  conformity  they  press  need  no  other  re- 
commendation at  this  time ;  nor  need  they  use  any  other 
arguments  for  it,  but  only  that  it  is  better  than  being  hanged, 
or  kept  in  perpetual  durance,  or  stifled  in  prisons,  or  beg- 
gared, they  and  their  families,  or  be  starved  in  exile.  And 
it  bath  been  always  observed,  that  arguments  which  march 
with  halberts,  bills,  staves,  Serjeants,  bailiffs,  writs,  warrants, 
and  capiases,  are  very  forcible  and  prevalent. 

But  I  have  done,  and  shall  leave  it  unto  others  to  declare 
what  mischiefs  do  ensue  on  these  proceedings,  on  civil  ac- 
counts, and  what  an  inroad  is  made  by  them  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  For  a  new  tenure  is  erected  by  tliem, 
whereon  all  men  must  hold  their  birthright  privileges,  espe- 
cially that  which  is  the  root  whereon  they  all  do  grow, 
namely,  their  personal  liberty.  They  hold  them  no  longer 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  nor  can  pretend  unto  security,  whilst 
they  forfeit  them  not  by  that  law ;  they  are  all  put  into  the 
power  of  chancellors,  archdeacons,  commissaries,  and  of- 
ficials ;  they  may  deprive  them  of  them  all  at  their  pleasure, 
against  the  protection  of  that  law  under  which  they  are  bom. 
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and  which  hath  been  looked  on  as  the  only  rule  and  mea- 
sure of  the  subject's  liberties,  privileges^  and  possessions. 
These  things  tend  not  only  to  the  disturbance^  but  the  ruin 
of  all  peace  and  trust  among  men,  and  of  all  good  govern- 
ment in  the  world. 

And  if  they  should  excommunicate  all  that  by  the  law  of 
Christ  are  to  be  excommunicated  on  the  one  hand,  and  all 
that  are  to  be  so  by  their  own  law  on  the  other,  and  then 
procure  capias's  for  them  all,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  king 
might  want  subjects  to  defend  his  realms  against  his  enemies, 
unless  he  should  do  as  they  did  of  old  at  Rome  in  great  dis- 
tresses, open  the  gaols,  and  arm  the  prisoners  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  lesser  part  would  at  length  find  it  troublesome  to  keep 
the  greater  in  prison.  But  these  things  concern  nqt  you  nor 
me.  I  beg  your  excuse,  as  not  knowing  whether  you  will 
judge  this  hasty  writing  too  little  for  the  cause,  or  too  much 
for  a  letter.    As  it  is,  accept  it  from,    Sir, 

Your,  &c. 

J.O. 
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Question  1.  ]\1ay  a  true  church  of  Christ  err  or  mistake 
in  the  administration  of  church  censures  ? 

Answer,  A  true  church  of  Christ  may  err  or  mistake  in 
the  administration  of  the  censures,  or  any  act  of  discipline ; 
whereby  members  of  it,  who  are  true  members  of  Christ, 
may  be  injured,  and  sundry  other  inconveniences  may  ensue. 
And  this  is  not  unduly  supposed : 

1.  Because  no  particular  church  is  absolutely  infallible 
either  in  doctrine  or  administrations,  especially  in  such 
points  or  things  as  overthrow  not  the  foundation  of  faith  or 
worship. 

2.  Because  churches  are  more  obnoxious  and  liable  to 
error  and  mistake  in  their  administrations  and  discipline, 
than  in  doctrine.  For  all  doctrines  of  truth  are  absolutely 
determined  and  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  so  that  there  is  no 
principle,  means,  nor  cause  of  mistake  about  them,  but  what 
is  only  in  the  minds  of  men  that  inquire  into  them  and  after 
them.  But  the  administration  of  the  censures  of  the  church 
hath  respect  unto  many  fallible  mediums,  requiring  testimo- 
nies, evidences,  and  circumstances,  which  of  themselves 
may  lead  a  church,  acting  in  sincerity,  into  many  mistakes  ; 
especially  considering  how  much  in  the  dark  unto  us  for 
the  most  part  are  the  principles,  causes,  and  ends  of  actions ; 
the  frames  of  men's  spirits  in  and  after  them ;  all  which  in 
such  cases  deserve  much  consideration. 

3.  Churches  have  erred  in  not  administering  the  cen- 
sures of  the  gospel,  according  unto  order  and  their  duty ; 
1  Cor.  V.  2. 

4.  The  experience  of  all  ages  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
supposition.  The  first  church  censure,  after  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  that  is  remaining  on  any  record,  was  that  of 
the  church  of  Corinth  against  some  of  their  elders ;  wherein 
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how  they  miscarried,  is  evident  from  the  epistle  of  the  church 
of  Rome  unto  them  about  that  matter. 

Corollary,  In  case  any  question  arise  about  the  admini- 
stration of  any  church  censure  in  a  church  of  Christ,  it 
ought  to  be  very  jealous,  lest  it  have  in  matter  or  manner 
miscarried  therein ;  seeing  absolutely  they  may  do  so,  and 
seeing  there  are  so  many  ways  and  means  whereby  they 
may  actually  be  induced  into  mistakes. 

Ques,  2.  Is  it  necessary  that  such  maladministrations  be 
rectified  ? 

Am.  It  is  necessary  such  maladministrations  should  be 
rectified,  by  some  way  or  means  of  Christ's  appointment. 
And  it  is  so, 

1.  Firstonthepartof  the  censures  themselves.  And  that, 
(1.)  Because   of  their  nullity;    for  they  are  null»  and 

bind  not. 

[1.]  '  In  foro  coeli.'  They  bind  not  in  heaven  ;  for  the 
Lord  Christ  ratifieth  nothing  in  heaven,  but  what  is  done  in 
his  name,  by  his  commission,  and  according  to  his  word.  In 
some  or  all  of  which  every  maladministration  faileth. 

[2.]  Not  '  in  foro  conscientia^  :*  for  conscience  is  not 
bound,  nor  will  bind,  on  mere  external  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, where  the  person  is  indeed  free,  and  judgeth  himself 
to  be  so  according  unto  rule. 

Only  such  censures  may  be  said  to  bind  for  a  season,  in 
some  cases,  in  the  church,  but  that '  quoad  ordinem  exterio- 
rem  et  mere  ecclesiasticum,'  with  respect  unto  outward  order, 
that  the  peace  of  the  church  be  not  troubled,  until  mistakes 
may  be  rectified  ;  but  not  '  quoad  ordinem  internum  et  mere 
spiritualem,'  with  reference  unto  the  dependance  of  the  whole 
church  on  Christ  the  head. 

(2.)  Because  of  the  consequents  of  them.  Disadvan- 
tage to  the  gospel,  prejudice  to  the  ways  of  Christ,  and  the 
utter  impairing  the  authority  of  all  church  censures  must 
needs  ensue,  if  there  be  no  way  to  rectify  such  mistakes, 
or  if  they  are  left  unrectified ;  as  may  easily  be  manifested. 

2.  This  is  also  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  church  sup- 
posed to  have  erred.  For  whereas  all  church  power  is  for 
edification,  that  which  is  unduly  put  forth  and  exercised, 
is  rather  for  destruction;  the  guilt  whereof  every  church 
ought  to  rejoice  in  being  delivered  from  ;  especially  con- 
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Bideiiog  that  there  is  much  more  evil  in  condemning  the 
righteous^  than  in  acquitting  the  wicked,  though  both  of 
them  be  an  abomination. 

3.  On  the  part  of  the  persons  unduly  or  unjustly  sepa- 
rated from  the  church  by  such  censures.  This  is  so  evident 
that  it  needs  no  confirmation. 

4.  On  the  account  of  all  other  churches  holding  com- 
munion with  the  church  which  hath  (as  it  is  supposed  to 
have)  miscarried.  The  reasons  hereof  will  afterward  be  made 
to  appear. 

CoroL  This  relief,  by  what  means  soever  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, is  of  great  use  to  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  of 
great  concernment  unto  their  peace  and  edification. 

Ques.  3.  How  may  such  administrations  be  rectified? 

Afis,  The  rectifying  such  maladministrations  may  be 
(and  is  ordinarily  no  otherwise  to  be  expected)  by  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  other  churches,  walking  in  the  same 
fellowship  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel  with  that  church  so 
foiling  as  is  supposed.  And  this  to  be  given  upon  the  hear- 
ing and  understanding  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  that 
church  in  the  administration  supposed  irregular. 

This  being  the  principal  thing  aimed  at,  must  be  farther 
considered.     And, 

1.  The  way,  or  means,  whereby  other  churches  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  such  supposed  miscarriages  in  any  church 
of  their  communion,  may  be  considered.     Now  this  is  either, 

(1.)  By  public  report.  So  the  Israelites  took  notice  of 
the  fact  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  in  building  an  altar, 
which  thereupon  they  sent  to  inquire  about :  '  They  heard 
say  they  had  done  it;'  Josh,  xxii.  11.  So  the  apostle  to6k 
notice  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  church  of  Corinth  in  the 
case  of  the  incestuous  person ;  1  Cor.  v.  6.  And  this  is  a 
sufficient  ground  of  inquiry,  or  of  desiring  an  account  of 
any  church,  in  such  cases. 

(2.)  By  information  of  particular  persons,  whom  they 
judge  holy  and  faithful.  So  the  apostle  took  notice  of  the 
dissensions  in  the  church  of  Corinth  :  '  They  were  declared 
unto  him  by  them  of  the  house  of  Cloe;'  1  Cor.  i.  11. 

(3,)  By  an  account  given  unto  them  by  any  church,  re-" 
quiring  their  advice  in  any  case  of  difficulty,  either  before 
or  after  the  administration  of  censures.     So  the  church  at 
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Antioch  gave  an  account  of  their  troubles  and  differences  (o 
the  church  at  Jerusalem;  Acts  xv. 

(4.)  By  the  addresses  of  the  persons  injured,  or  supposing 
themselves  to  be  so;  which  to  make,  whilst  they  judge 
themselves  innocent,  is  their  indispensable  duty;  either  di- 
rectly, by  seeking  advice  or  counsel  from  them ;  or  by  desir- 
ing  admission  into  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  with  them, 
which  they  cannot  grant,  without  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  their  separation  from  any  other  church,  or  society. 

Corol,  Where  there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  most  ways 
or  means  of  information,  there  ought  to  be  the  more  dili- 
gence in  the  inquiry. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  churches  walking 
in  the  same  order  and  fellowsliip  of  the  gospel,  upon  such 
information  or  complaint,  as  beforementioned,  of  any  undue 
administration  of  church  censures,  especially  of  excommu- 
nication by  any  church  amongst  themselves,  to  inquire  by 
their  messengers  into  the  cause  and  manner  of  it,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  give  their  joint  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
matter.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  complained  of,  or 
informed  against,  to  give  them  an  account  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings in  that  case,  with  their  reasons  for  their  procedure, 
and  to  hearken  unto  and  consider  the  advice  that  shall  be 
offered  and  given  unto  them. 

2.  This  will  appear  suflSciently  confirmed,  if  we  consider, 
in  order  unto  a  right  judgment  of  the  grounds  whereon  this 
way  and  practice  is  asserted, 

(1.)  That  this  advice  of  churches  in  communion  to  be 
given  and  taken,  is  no  ordinary  or  standing  ordinance  of  the 
church  as  to  its  practice,  though  it  be  as  unto  its  right;  but 
is  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  such 
as  should  not  occur,  although  they  will ;  and  for  this  cause  it 
is  more  sparingly  mentioned  in  the  Scripture. 

(2.)  That  it  is,  and  may  be  fully  proved  to  be,  the  duty  of 
all  churches,  by  previous  advice  with  other  churches  in  cases 
of  difficulty,  to  prevent  this  consequent  counsel,  which  being 
after  a  sentence  given,  must  needs  be  attended  with  many 
difficulties. 

(3.)  That  the  practice  of  the  churches,  as  to  d  iscipline,  is 
no  longer  recorded  in  the  Scripture,  than  they  had  the  di- 
rcction  and  help  of  the  apostles,  which -supplied  all  extra- 
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ordinary  emergencies  among  them :  so  that  many  instances 
of  this  practice  amongst  them  are  not  to  be  expected,  and  it 
is  of  the  care  and  wisdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  that  we  have 
any. 

(4.)  That  we  must  here  be  contented  with  such  arguments 
and  testimonies,  as  we  act  upon  in  other  ordinances  and 
things  belonging  to  the  worship  and  order  of  the  churches; 
such  as  the  distribution  of  elders  into  teaching  and  ruling, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  by  officers  only,  gesture 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  observation  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  and  the  like. 

These  things  being  premised,  the  order  above  expressed 
is  confirmed, 

I.  From  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  with  the  unalterable 
reason  of  the  thing  itself.  Hence  are  churches  directed 
into  this  order  and  practice. 

There  is  somewhat  that  is  moral  in  all  ordinances.  Some 
of  them  are  wholly  so  as  to  their  matter  and  substance,  and 
founded  in  the  light  of  nature,  being  only  directed  as  to  their 
principle,  manner,  and  end,  in  the  gospel ;  such  is  excom- 
munication itself,  as  might  easily  be  made  to  appear.  And 
from  hence  a  direction  unto  duty,  and  an  indispensable 
obligation  unto  obedience  doth  arise.  That  which  is  moral 
in  any  ordinance  doth  no  less  oblige  us  to  an  observation  of 
it,  than  that  which  is  of  mere  institution.  And  it  obligeth  us 
because  it  is  moral.  And  the  Lord  Christ  being  in  all  things 
the  Lord  of  our  consciences,  what  we  do  therein,  we  do  it 
in  obedience  unto  him. 

Now  that  the  order  established  is  thus  grounded  and  war- 
ranted, appears  by  the  ensuing  rules,  taken  from  the  light  of 
nature. 

1.  *  Quod  omnes  tangit,  ab  omnibus  tractari  debet.'  All 
men  are  to  consider  that  wherein  the  concernment  of  all 
doth  lie,  according  to  their  respective  interests.  What  is 
the  ground  and  reason  why  all  the  members  of  a  church  do 
consider,  determine,  give  their  counsel  and  consent,  in  the 
case  of  any  persons  being  cast  out  of  their  society?  It  is 
warranted  by  virtue  of  this  rule.  They  all  have  communion 
with  such  a  person,  and  must  all  withdraw  communion  from 
him,  and  therefore  must  consider  the  reason  of  his  excision 
or  cutting  off.    Now  a  church  in  its  censures  doth  not  eject 
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any  one  from  the  enjoyment  of  ordinances  numerically  only, 
that  is,  in  that  one  society;  but  specifically,  that  is,  from 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  in  all  churches.  Hence  it  becomes 
the  concernment  of  other  churches,  even  as  many  as  the 
person  ejected  may  seek  communion  from;  and  therefore  it 
is  to  be  considered  by  them,  with  respect  onto  their  own 
duty  of  walking  towards  him. 

2. '  Cujus  est  judicare,  ejus  est  cognoscere.'  Whoever  is 
to  judge,  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  the  reason  of 
it.  This  is  to  be  done  according  to  the  several  interests 
that  men  may  have  in  the  matter  under  consideration;  which 
in  some  is  of  jurisdiction,  which  in  this  case  we  admit  not 
of;  in  others  of  counsel  and  advice.  Now  other  churches 
are  not  tillowed  in  this  case  to  be  merely  passive  and  indif- 
ferent, but  must  make  a  determination  in  it.  This  is  evident 
on  supposition  of  the  injured  person's  offering  himself  to 
their  communion  :  for  they  must  reject  him,  or  receive  him. 
In  both  they  judge,  and  therein  must  take  cognizance  by 
hearing  the  matter  from  the  church ;  and  so  on  both  sides. 
And  unless  this  be  allowed,  no  church  can  or  ought  to  ex- 
pect, that  any  other  church  will  reject  from  communion  any 
whom  they  reject,  merely  because  they  are  rejected  ;  unless 
they  suppose  their  judgment  to  be  absolutely  a  rule  unto  any 
other  churches  to  walk  by,  in  their  observation  of  the  com- 
mands and  institutions  of  Christ. 

3.  On  the  part  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be  injured, 
every  man  by  the  law  of  nature  is  obliged  to  undertake  *in- 
culpatam  sui  tutelam/  the  just  defence  of  his  own  innocency, 
by  all  lawful  ways  and  means.  And  as  absolutely  the  way, 
means,  and  measure  of  this  defence  is  left  unto  a  man's  own 
prudence ;  so  there  is  a  rule  given  unto  it,  wherever  the 
glory  of  God  or  of  the  good  of  his  neighbour  is  concerned  : 
if  either  of  these  suffer  by  his  wrong,  he  is  obliged  to  vindi- 
cate his  own  innocency,  nor  is  at  liberty  to  suffer  false  im- 
putations to  lie  upon  him.  It  is  in  such  cases  a  man's  sin 
not  to  do  so.  And  in  the  case  under  consideration  this  can 
be  done  only  by  an  address  unto  other  persons,  for  their  as- 
sistance according  to  their  interest.  An  interest  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  courts,  or  in  churches,  in  this  case  there  is  none. 
The  interest  of  private, persons  herein  is  of  compassion, 
prayer,  and  private  advice  ;  the  interest  of  churches  is  a  cog- 
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nizance  of  the  icause»  with  advice  and  judgment  thereon. 
And  for  persons  or  churches  not  to  give  assistance  in  this 
case,  according  to  the  truth  and  equity,  is  their  sin. 

That  these  are  principles  of  the  light  of  nature,  and  the 
natural  reason  of  such  things,  appears  from  the  general  al- 
lowance of  them  so  to  be,  and  their  constant  practice 
amongst  all  men,  walking  according  to  that  light  and  law. 

Carol.  If  churches,  as  they  are  assemblies  and  societies 
of  men  in  communion  for  the  same  end,  observe  not  the  in- 
dispensable rules  of  societies,  they  cannot,  as  such,  be  or- 
dinarily preserved  in  their  being  and  communion. 

II.  The  way  and  order  laid  down  is  directed  unto,  war- 
ranted, and  confirmed  by  general  rules  of  the  Scripture. 

L  On  the  part  of  the  church  supposed  to  err  in  its  admi- 
nistrations. 

There  are  sundry  general  rules,  which  declare  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  give  an  account  unto  other  churches,  of  their 
proceedings  therein,  and  to  consider  their  advice.  Some 
of  these  may  be  named.     As, 

(1.)  That '  they  give  none  offence  to  the  churches  of 
God  ;'  1  Cor.  x.  32.  '  Give  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the 
ministry  be  not  blamed ;'  2  Cor.  vi.  3.  Upon  a  supposition, 
or  information,  or  complaint  of  maladministration  of  any 
ordinance,  offence  may  be  taken,  and  that,  if  accompanied 
(as  it  may  be)  with  much  appearing  evidence,  justly.  And 
in  this  case  the  church  hath  no  way  to  clear  itself  from 
having  indeed  given  offence,  but  by  giving  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  and  the  reason  thereof.  And  without  this 
it  cannot  be  avoided,  but  that  offences  will  be  multiplied 
amongst  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  that  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
their  mutual  communion.  Thus  when  Peter,  by  the  special 
command  and  direction  of  God,  went  and  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  many,  not  knowing  the  grounds  of 
his  so  doing,  nor  his  warrant  for  it,  took  offence  at  it,  and 
charged  him  with  irregular  walking.  Acts  xi.  2, 3.  In  this 
« case,  he  doth  not  defend  himself  by  his  apostolical  authority 
and  privilege,  nor  in  a  few  words  tell  them  he  had  a  warrant 
for  what  he  did ;  but  to  remove  all  doubts,  questions,  and 
causes  of  offence,  he  distinctly  repeats  the  whole  matter,  and 
all  the  circumstances  o^it:  an  example  of  so  great  import- 
ance, that  the  Holy  Ghost  thought  meet  at  large  to  express 
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his  account  and  defence,  though  the  matter  of  it  was  set 
down  immediately  before;  Acts  x.  and  xi. 

(2.)  That  they  '  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  (that 
is,  an  account)  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  (and  consequently 
of  their  practice  suitable  thereunto)  with  meekness  and  fear/ 
1  Pet.  iii.  15.  This  proves  it  a  '  minore  ad  majus  :'  if  they 
should  be  ready  thus  to  answer  e?ery  man,  much  more  many 
churches  of  God,  and  that  in  and  about  things  of  their  mu- 
tual edification. 

(3.)  That  in  particular  they  clear  themselves,  when  sof- 
fering  under  any  imputation,  or  being  in  danger  of  so  doing. 
'  What  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  what  clearing  of  your- 
selves :  in  all  things  you  have  approved  yourselves  to  be  clear 
in  this  matter;'  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  And  this  on  many  accounts 
is  the  duty  of  a  church  in  the  case  proposed:  the  glory, of 
God,  the  honour  of  Christ,  their  own  peace  find  edification, 
with  the  peace  and  credit  of  all  other  churches,  require  it  of 
them.  Nor  can  this  duty  be  any  otherwise  performed,  but 
by  this  giving  an  account  of  their  own  proceedings,  and  re- 
ceiving the  advice  of  other  churches  therein.  And  if  this 
be  not  done  freely,  with  readiness  and  submission  of  mind, 
there  is  no  way  left  to  preserve  the  peace  and  communion  of 
churches.  Those  who  suppose  they  may  in  such  cases  act 
in  a  way  of  jurisdiction  and  church-power,  can  attain  the  end 
by  them  aimed  at,  by  virtue  of  the  censures  which  they  do 
administer.  But  in  this  way  of  counsel  and  advice,  unless 
those  who  are  concerned  to  give  an  account  of  themselves, 
will  do  it  with  meekness,  gentleness,  mutual  trust  and  con- 
fidence suitable  unto  the  conduct  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in 
obedience  unto  his  institutions,  the  whole  end  of  it  will  be 
in  danger  to  be  frustrated. 

2.  On  the  part  of  other  churches. 

(1.)  All  churches,  walking  in  the  same  order  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  gospel,  are  mutually  debtors  to  each  other  for 
their  good  and  edification.  '  Their  debtors  they  are;'  Rora. 
XV.  27.  And  this  debt  in  this  case  can  no  otherwise  be  paid, 
but  by  the  way  prescribed. 

(2.)  What  the  apostles  did,  might  do,  and  ought  to  do, 
towards  one  another,  who  were  all  equal  by  virtue  of  their 
common  interest  in  the  same  work,  that  one  church  may  do, 
and  ought  to  do,  towards  another,  or  many  churches  towards 
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one :  but  one  apostle  might  take  cognizance  of  the  ways  and 
walking  of  another,  and  withstand,  advise,  or  reprove  him, 
if  in  any  thing  he  failed,  and  walked  not  with  a  right  foot ; 
Gal.ii.  11,  14,  15. 

CoroL  General  rules,  containingthe  grounds  and  reasons 
of  particular  institutions,  are  sure  guidance  and  direction 
in  and  unto  their  observation. 

III.  The  way  and  order  expressed  is  warranted  by  ne- 
cessity; as  that  without  which  the  peace  of  communion  and 
edification  of  the  churches  cannot  be  preserved  and  carried 
on.    As, 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  church  whose  administrations  are 
questioned.  The  persons  censured  (which  is  ordinary)  may, 
in  their  own  vindication^  or  by  way  of  undue  reflection,  not 
to  be  discovered  without  a  just  examination,  impair  their  re- 
putation with  other  churches,  or  many  members  of  them, 
whereby  it  may  suffer  and  be  exposed  to  sundry  inconve- 
niences. In  this  case  a  church  can  have  no  relief,  but  by  re- 
porting the  matter  unto  other  churches,  so  seeking  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  whereby  they  may  receive  great  encourage- 
ment, comfort,  and  boldness  in  the  Lord,  if  found  to  have 
proceeded  according  unto  rule. 

2.  On  the  part  of  other  churches.  A  church  may  either 
causelessly,  or  with  just  cause,  cast  out  or  withdraw  com- 
munion from  such  a  number  of  their  members,  as  bearing 
themselves  on  their  own  innocency  and  right,  may  continue 
in  a  society,  and  plead  that  the  power,  authority,  and  privi- 
lege of  the  church  doth  abide  with  them.  How  in  this  case 
shall  other  churches  know  with  which  of  these  societies  they 
may  and  ought  to  hold  communidh,  unless  they  may  and 
ought  to  examine  and  consider  the  causes  of  the  dissension 
between  them?  And  they  may  justly,  and  ought  to  withhold 
communion  from  that  party  of  them,  which  shall  refuse  to 
tender  their  case  unto  such  consideration. 

3.  On  the  part  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be  injured; 
and  that  either  for  their  restoration^  or  their  conviction  and 
humiliation.     For, 

(1.)  If  they  are  innocent,  it  is  meet  that  they  should  be 
heard,  as  the  Israelites  heard  the  Reubenites ;  and  necessary 
that  they  should  be  restored.  Now  it  being  supposed  that 
the  church  which  4iath  rejected  them,  will  not  rescind  their 
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own  act  without  new  light  and  cTidcncc,  which  for  many 
ncasons  is  oot  like  to  spring  from  among  thcmselirca;  tiiia  ii 
the  only  way  left  for  that  neceaaary  relief,  which  the  Lord 
Christ  requires  to  be  given.  For  what  is  oar  dnty  towaidt 
a  person  repenting,  in  reference  to  his  reatoiatioB  Js  cettainly 
onr  duty  towards  a  person  who  hath  not  sinned,  wfaoi  his 
innocency  shall  be  discovered. 

(2.)  For  their  conviction  and  humiliation,  if  they  be  fiDond 
lenders.  Whilst  they  see  not  the  right  regnlarity  of  the 
church's  proceedings  with  them ,  whilst  they  are  able  to  jus- 
tify themselves  in  their  own  consciences,  and  their  hearts 
condemn  them  not,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  which  works  only  by  the  mean»  of  men's 
light  and  conviction,  will  have  its  efiect  upon  theip.  Bwl 
when  there  shall  be  the  concurrence  of  many  churches,  in 
the  approbation  of  the  censure  inflicted  on  them,  which  pio- 
bably  will  be  accompanied  with  a  contribvtion  of  new  li^t 
and  conviction,  it  is  a  most  useful  means  to  bring  then  to 
humiliation  and  repentance.  It  was  an  aggravatian  of  the 
censure  inflicted  on  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  tint  it  wat 
given  out  against  him  by  many,  2  Cor.  ii.  6.  that  is,  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  church :  and  it  will  add  thereunto, 
when  the  censure  shall  be  confirmed  and  approved  by  the 
concurrent  advice  of  many  churches. 

Corol.  The  Lord  Christ  having  provided  all  things  ne* 
cessary  for  the  peace  and  edification  of  his  chfurch,  in:  ail 
things  that  are  evidently  of  that  importance,  his  mind  and 
will  is  diligently  to  be  inquired  after. 

IV.  This  whole  order  and  practice  is  grounded  on  espe- 
cial warrant  and  approbation,  recorded  Acts  xv.  Concern- 
ing which  we  may  observe, 

1 .  That  the  occasion  there  mentioned  fell  out  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  the  practice  upon  it  was  guided  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  it  might  be  an  example  and  rule  for  the 
churches  of  Christ,  in  cases  of  a  like  concernment  unto  tiiem 
in  all  ages,  and  so  hath  the  force  and  warranty  of  an  insti- 
tution. As  it  was/ in  the  case  that  gave  occasion  unto  dea- 
cons. Acts  iv.  a  matter  of  fact  wherein  was  some  disorder, 
rectified  by  a  practice  answering  the  necessity  of  the  churches, 
became  an  institution  for  order  in  all  future  ages. 

2.  That  in  that  synod  things  were  not  determined  by  im- 
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mediate  inspiration,  but  the  truth  was  searched  out,  and  the 
auad  of  the  Holy  Ghost  searched  into  by  reasonings,  argu* 
ings,  and  the  consideration  of  Scripture  testimonies,  whereby 
Ibey  were  guided  in  the  conclusion  and  determination. 

3«  That  the  institution  and  rule  given  is  not  in  its  exer- 
cise to  be  confined  to  that  particular  case  and  instance  there 
mentioned  (which  to  do  would  overthrow  many  other  rules 
and  observations  which  we  admit),  but  it  is  to  be  extended, 
in  proportion  and  parity  of  reason,  unto  all  cases  of  a  like 
nature.  For  the  reason  of  any  law  is  the  rule  of  its  inter- 
pretation ;  and  so  it  is  of  any  institution.  That  that  which 
gives  ofience  and  trouble  unto  any  church,'that  wherein  many 
churches  are  concerned,  that  which  in  any  church  hinders 
edification,  and  disturbs  the  fiiith  or  peace  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, whether  it  be  in  doctrine  or  practice,  that  is  not,  or 
cannot  be  composed  in  any  one  church,  should  be  considered, 
advised  upon,  and  determined  by  more*  churches  holding 
communion  together,  and  meetings  for  that  purpose  by  their 
messengers,  is  the  sense,  meaning,  design,  and  importance 
of  this  institution. 

CoroL  To  deny  an  institution  of  so  great  necessity  to 
the  peace  and  edification  of  the  churches,  will  give  great 
countenance  unto  men,  who  supposing  such  defects,  are 
ready  to  supply  them  with  their  own  inventions. 

V.  The  order  asserted  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the 
first  churches,  after  the  decease  of  the  apostles.  For  when 
the  church  of  Corinth  had  by  an  undue  exercise  of  discipline 
deposed  some  of  their  elders,  the  church  of  Rome  taking 
cognizance  of  it,  wrote  unto  them,  reproving  their  rashness, 
and  advised  their  restoration.  And  when  the  church  of  An- 
tioch  was  afterward  troubled  with  the  pride  and  false  opi- 
nions of  Paulus  Samosatenus,  the  neighbouring  bishops  or 
elders  came  unto  the  church,  and  joined  their  consent  in  his 
deposition. 

Some  things  are,  or  may  be,  objected  unto  this  course  of 
proceeding  amongst  the  churches  of  Christ,  which  shall 
therefore  be  briefly  considered  and  answered. 

Objection  1.  This  way  of  proceeding  will  abridge  the  li- 
berty, and  destroy  the  privileges,  of  particular  churches,  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  as  the  ground  and  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  superstruction  of  church-order. 
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Am.  1.  Particular  churches  have  certainly  no 
or  privileges,  that  are  incoDBistent  with,  and  do  contradict 
either  the  light  of  nature,  moral  equity,  general  rules  of  the 
Scripture,  or  the  reasons  and  ends  of  all  institutionB,  and  of 
the  edification  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ.  And  on  these^ 
OS  hath  been  declared,  is  this  way  and  course  of  proceeding 
grounded. 

2.  Other  churches  taking  care  about  their  own  eoncem- 
ments  and  duty  according  to  the  will  and  appointment  of 
Christ,  namely,  in  considering  whom  they  receive  into,  and 
whom  they  are  to  deny  communion  unto,  with  the  cause 
thereof,  do  not,  nor  can  truly,  abridge  the  liberties  or  privi- 
leges of  any  ch  urch  whatever.  For  the  duty  of  many  churches 
will  never  interfere  with  the  due  liberty  of  any  one.  Aad 
this  is  all  upon  the  matter  that  they  do  in  this  case  ;  which 
must  be  granted  them,  unless  we  will  say,  that  the  actings 
of  one  church,  and  those,  it  may  be,  irregular,  shall  not  only 
abridge  all  other  churches  of  their  liberty,  but  hinder  them 
also  from  performing  their  duty. 

3.  I  do  not  see  how  counsel  and  advice  can  abridge  the 
liberty  of  any  church  or  person.  Certainly  to  guide,  direct, 
and  assist  any  in  the  acting  of  their  liberty,  is  not  to  abridge 
it,  but  rather  to  strengthen  it.  For  liberty  acted  not  accord- 
ing to  rule,  is  licentiousness.  A  man  in  the  use  of  his  li- 
berty may  be  going  to  do  himself  some  notable  injury  ;  he 
that  shall  stop  him  by  counsel  and  persuasion,  with  the  pre- 
valency  and  authority  of  reason,  doth  not  take  away  his  li- 
berty, but  guides  him  aright  in  the  use  of  it. 

4.  Wherein  is  the  abridgment  pretended  ?  Is  a  church  by 
this  means  hindered  from  the  free  use  and  acting  of  its  own 
judgment,  in  taking  in  what  members  it  seems  good,  in  watch- 
ing over  them  according  to  the  rule,  in  admonishing,  re- 
proving, or  casting  them  out,  if  they  find  just  and  sufficient 
cause  so  to  do  ?  To  hinder  or  obstruct  a  church  in  any  of 
these  acts  or  actings  by  any  authority,  sentence,  or  determi- 
nation, by  any  act  or  acts  whatever,  is  utterly  disclaimed : 
so  that  this  is  but  a  pretence. 

5.  When  a  case  hath  difficulty  in  it,  and  such  mostly,  if 
not  universally,  have  all  cases,  wherein  there  will  be  found 
the  least  appearance  of  a  grievance  in  the  execution  of  cen- 
sures, or  pretence  for  seeking  redress ;  a  church  hath  not 
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Kberty,  hath  no  privilege  to  secure  it  from  previous  seeking 
the  advice  of  other  churches,  which  is  their  duty  by  many 
rules  of  Scripture.  We  must  not  pretend  unbounded  liberty 
against  known  duty.  And  as  a  church  doth  not  seek  pre- 
vious advice  from  other  churches,  that  they  may  obtain 
|K>wer  to  execute  their  censures,  which  they  -have  in  them- 
selves, no  more  doth  this  following  advice  any  way  cut  them 
short  in  the  use  or  execution  of  their  power,  but  only  direct 
them.  And'if  a  cl^urch  have  not  this  liberty  by  rule  before 
censure  in  difficult  cases,  as  it  hath  not,  no  more  hath  it  after 
a  censure,,  whereby  the  necessity  of  advice  and  counsel  may 
be  increased. 

Obj.  2.  This  way  of  proceeding  will  erect  a  jurisdiction 
or  judicature  in  some  churches  over  others,  which  is  not  to 
be  allowed. 

So  some  have  spoken,  who  have  not,  it  may  be,  duly 
weighed  either  what  jurisdiction,  properly  so  called,  is ;  or 
how  great  an  evil  it  is  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  right  ways 
pf  the  Lord.     In  answer  I  say. 

Am.  Excommunication  itself,  whatever  men  may  suppose, 
is  no  proper  act  of  jurisdiction.  For  jurisdiction  in  any  sense* 
is  an  adjunct  of  office,  and  the  acts  of  it  are  acts  of  office 
and  power.  But  so  is  not  excommunication;  for  it  is  not 
an  authoritative  act  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  but  a  judi- 
cial sentence  of  the  whole  church.  Now  the  whole  church 
is  not  in  office.  The  whole  body  19  not  an  eye.  What  is 
then  done  by  it,  is  no  act  of  office  power,  but  a  declaration 
of  a  judgment  according  to  especial  institution.  And  if  ex- 
communication itself  may  be  exercised  without  any  jurisdic* 
tion,  surely  that  exercise  may  be  consulted  and  advised 
about,  without  any  pretence  thereunto. 

2.  To  constitute  a  jurisdiction  it  is  required  that  there 
be,  first,  an  office  power  stated  in  them  that  claim  it ;  and  a 
duty  in  others  on  the  same  accojunt.to  submit  unto  them; 
secondly,  an  authoritative  acting  by  virtue  of  that  office 
power,  with  an  obligation  from  that  authority,  formally  con* 
sidered,  unto  obedience ;  with  sundry  other  things,  which 
in  this  matter  are  utterly  disclaimed. 

3.  A  right  understanding  of  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, of  what  is  granted,  and  what  asserted  in  this  matter, 

VOL.  JL\J.  2  L 
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will,  with  them  that  love  peace  end  troth,  folly  oWiate 
objections  ae  these*    For, 

(1.)  It  is  granted  that  all  chorch'^power  and  aothoiityv 
fop  the  administration  of  all  the  ordinances  and  infttitotioiie 
ofthe  gospel,  is  intrnsted  with  a  particolar  congregatioo. 

(2.)  That  there  is  no  jodicatore,  no  chuich  assembly, 
rested  with  church-power  and  authority,  withoot,  above,  or 
beyond  a  particular  church,  that  shoold  either  contribute  au- 
thority onto  such  a  church  for  its  actings,  or  aolhoritativriy 
control  it  in  ita  actings^  to  order  or  change  its  proceediiig 
in  any  thing,  as  by  virtue  of  any  authority  received  Qntothal 
purpose. 

(3.)  That  in  case  any  person  be  not  satisfied  vritkr  the 
administration  of  the  church  whereof  he  is  a  member^  bat 
finds  himself  aggrieved  thereby,  he  cannot  appeal  imto  any 
church,  or  churches,  or  assemblies  of  churches,  as  having 
power  or  authority  to  revoke  or  disannul  the  sentmioe  or 
act  of  the  church,  wherewith  he  is  offended ;  either  ia  pie- 
tence  that  the  church  without  their  concurrence  and^cooseat 
had  not  power  to  pass  any  such  act,  or  that  they  ha^e  au- 
thority to  control  their  acts,  or  can  on  any  accoont  ao&o- 
ritatively  interpose  in  their  administrations. 

(4.)  It  is  then  granted,  that  the  power  of  excommunica- 
tion in  the  preceding  acts  unto  it,  and  full  execution  of  it, 
is  placed  in  a  particular  congregation,  without  respect  unto 
any  superior  authority,  but  that  of  Christ  and  his  word. 
These  things  are  acknowledged ;  but  that  it  should  hence 
follow,  that  in  case  of  supposed  maladministration  of  ordi- 
nances, and  the  complaint  of  persons  pretending  to  be  in- 
jured thereby,  other  churches  are  not  by  virtue  of  Scripture 
.rules,  institution  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  warrant  ofthe  light  of 
nature,  on  their  communion  and  common  interest,  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  take  cognizance  of  it,  that  no  ofiSsnce 
be  given  or  taken,  that  they  may  know  how  to  discharge 
aright  their  duty  towards  both  the  church  and  the  persons 
aggrieved,  and  give  their  advice  in  the  common  concenmient 
of  all  the  churches,  there  is  no  pretence  to  surmise.  And 
for  a  church  to  say,  that  because  they  have  power  to  do  what 
they  do,  they  will  therefore  in  such  things  neither  desire  ad- 
vice, nor  take  advice,  nor  hearken  unto  counsel,  nor  give  ac- 
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count  of  their  proceeding  to  them  that  are  or  may  be  of- 
fended, or  that  require  an  account  of  them,  is  scarce  agree- 
able to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  rule  of  his  word* 

Obf.  3.  This  is  the  way  to  frustrate  the  sentence  of  ex- 
Communication,  and  to  prevent  the  due  efficacy  of  it  upon 
persons  censured,  yea  to  harden  them  in  their  sin  and  offence. 

Ans,  1.  Concerning  whom  are  these  things  feared? 
Were  the  advice  mentioned,  and  the  counsel  to  be  had  and 
given,  to  be  among  heathens,  enemies  of  the  church,  or  of 
the  ways  of  Christ,  or  of  the  especial  way  and  order  of  church 
fellowship,  which  in  this  discourse  is  supposed,  such  events 
might  be  feared.  But  to  pretend  to  fear  Uiat  other  churches 
of  Christ,  walking  in  the  same  order  and  communion  with 
ourselves,  and  whom  we  ought  to  look  on  in  all  things  as 
like-minded  with  ourselves,  as  to  their  aim  at  the  glory  of 
God,  and  edification  of  the  church,  should  by  their  counsel 
and  advice  frustrate  the  end  of  any  ordinance  of  Christ,  is  a 
surmise  that  ought  not  to  be  indulged  unto.  Yea,  we  have 
herein  cause  to  admire  the  wisdom,  and  bless  the  care,  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  provided  this  help  for  us,  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  us  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, or  to  direct  us  where  we  are,  or  may  be,  mistaken. 

2.  Where  excommunication  is  not  administered  but  in  a 
due  manner,  and  for  just  causes,  there  vnll  appear  little 
trouble  or  difficulty  in  this  matter.  Let  the  cause  or  matter 
of  it  be  as  it  ought  to  be,  such  a  sin,  or  sins,  as  the  mind  or 
conscience  of  a  believer,  of  an  enlightened  pejrson  free  from 
open  prejudices,  will  at  first  view  condemn  in  himself  and 
others,  and  this,  or  these  sins,  persisted  in  after  due  admoni- 
tion ;  and  there  will  indeed  be  left  no  pretence  of  grievance 
or  complaint  in  those  that  are  censured.  But  if  it  be  admi- 
nistered in  dubious  cases,  we  shall  find  that  this  vpay  of  coun- 
sel is  so  for  from  being  an  obstruction  of  its  efficacy,  as 
that  it  is  the  only  means  to  render  it  effectual. 

3.  No  man  vnll  complain  or  address  himself  unto  the 
relief  declared,  if  he  be  convinced  in  his  conscience  that  he 
is  not  injured,  but  that  he  is  indeed  guilty  of  the  crimes 
charged  on  him,  and  that  by  Scripture  rule  they  are  such 
as  deserve  that  censure.  In  this  case  no  man  will  be  so 
foolish  or  obstinate  as  to  seek  for  relief.  And  if  he  should 
do  so,  he  can  possibly  expect  nothing,  but  to  have  his  bonds 
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made  strong.  Bot  now  suppose  that  a  person  be  not  so 
convinced,  neither  before  nor  after  sentence  denoanc^ 
against  him,  bat  looks  on  himself  as  innocent  and  injured, 
either  in  part,  or  in  whole,  in  matter  or  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, what  effect  can  be  expected  of  his  excommunication? 
We  are  deceived,  if  we  look  that  this  ordinance  should  have 
any  effect  upon  men,  but  by  the  conviction  of  their  minds 
and  consciences.  It  worketh  doctrinally  only,  though  pe- 
culiarly by  virtue  of  especial  institution.  And  in  this  case 
H  is  evident  how  this  way  may  farther,  and  that  it  cannot 
possibly  obstruct,  the  effects  of  this  censure,  as  was  in  part 
before  declared. 

4.  The  address  being  but  once  to  be  made,  this  is  the 
only  way  to  bind  the  guilty  person,  and  that  without  delay, 
and  to  give  him  a  sense  of  his  sio ;  which  it  is  supposed 
that  before  he  had  not. 

5.  It  is  our  duty  not  to  cast  even  persons  that  are  ex- 
communicated under  new  temptations.  Now  he  that  is 
aggrievefl  with  the  sentence  denounced  against  him,  and 
snpposeth  himself  injured  (which  whilst  he  doth  so,  he  can- 
not be  humbled  for  his  sin),  if  he  supposeth  he  hath  no  way 
of  relief  left  unto  him,  that  is,  that  his  case  can  no  more 
come  under  advice  or  counsel,  he  will  be  exposed  unto 
temptations  to  irregular  ways,  and  so  cast  off  the  yoke 
which  he  supposeth  grievous  and  injurious. 

Obj.  4.  The  pattern  urged  for  this  course  of  proceeding. 
Acts  XV.  concerneth  only  doctrines,  and  not  the  administra- 
tion of  censures,  which  was  not  then  nor  there  in  question. 
And  therefore  in  the  like  case  only  may  the  like  course  be 
taken. 

Am.  \,  The  way  of  mutual  counsel  and  advice  amongst 
churches,  pleaded  for,  is  not  built  only  upon  that  instance 
and  example,  as  hath  before  been  evinced.  There  are  many 
more  grounds  of  it,  reasons  for  it,  and  directions  about  it, 
than  what  are,  or  can  be,  comprised  in  any  one  particular 
instance. 

2.  There  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  some  doctrinal 
mistake  in  the  bottom  of  all  maladministration.  For 
whereas  the  nature  of  the  sin  proceeded  against,  and  the 
rule  proceeded  by,  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  doctrinally 
and  dogmatically  stated,  here  usually  is  the  beginning  ojf 
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ihe  mistake  and  error  of  any  church.    This  therefore  falls 
confessedly  under  that  example  of  Acts  xv. 

3.  Though  that  assembly  made  a  doctrinal  determina- 
tion of  the  things  in  difference,  yet  the  formal  reason  of  the 
consideration  of  those  things  was  the  offence  that  was  given, 
and  that  the  churches  were  troubled.  So  that  the  pattern 
is  to  be  extended  unto  all  things  whereby  the  peace  of  the. 
church  is  disturbed. 

4.  Maladministration  may  tend  to  the  subversion  of  the 
church,  and  the  ruin  of  the  souls  of  men,  no  less  than  false 
doctrines.  As,  suppose  a  church  should  admit  known  Arians 
or  Socinians  into  their  society,  supposing  they  have  liberty 
so  to  do,  may  not  other  churches  both  consider  the  fact,  and 
unless  they  alter  their  proceeding,  withhold  communion  from 
them?  Instances  innumerable  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
given. 

Obj.  5.  Churches  have  the  sole  power  of  admitting 
members  into  their  society  ;  by  virtue  of  which  admission 
they  are  not  only  received  into  a  participation  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  church  in  that  particular  society  whereof 
they  are  members,  but  also  into  the  communion  of  all  other 
churches  of  Christ.  Now  this  is  daily  practised  by  churcheQ, 
without  any  farther  inspection  into  their  actions  by  other^.' 
Those  admitted  are  received  upon  their  testimony  into  thehr 
admission.  And  why  shall  not  churches  have  the  same  trust 
reposed  in  them,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  any  members. froqi 
them;  ahd  expect  that  their  testimony  alone  in  the  fact 
should  satisfy,  for  their  exclusion  from  all  other  churches, 
and  their  communion  ? 

jins.  1.  The  cases  indeed  are  parallel,  and  the  power  of 
every  church  is  -no  less  for  the  exclusion  of  any  of  their 
members,  than  for  their  admission.  Nor  ought  their  testi- 
mony to  be  of  less  weight  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other. 

2.  Ordinarily,  and  where  there  is  no  ground  of  farther 
consideration,  the  actings  of  a  church  of  Christ  in  both 
these  cases  are,  and  ought  to  be  granted  and  taken  to  be, 
according  unto  rule ;  so  that  other  churches  do  acquiesce 
as  to  their  concernments  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  several 
churches  of  their  communion. 

3.  There  may  be  mistakes  in  admission,  as  well  as  in  the 
exclusion  of  members.    And  some  there  are,  who  do  very 
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much  scruple  complete  communioo  with  many  chorchetn, 
principally  upon  this  account,  that  they  proceed  not  oo 
right  grounds  in  their  admission  of  mepibers ;  and  such  can- 
not but  grant,  that  on  occasion  the  grounds  of  their  own  ad- 
missions may,  and  ought  to  be,  questioned  and  examined. 

4.  No  church  hath  such  an  abfsolote  power  in  the  admis^ 
sion  of  members,  but  that  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  such  as 
may  in  their  determination  one  way  or  other  give  offence, 
they  are  bound  to  seek,  and  to  take  the  advice  of  other 
churches  with  whom  they  hold  communion. 

5.  Suppose  it  be  reported  or  intimated  by  any  of  the 
ways  that  were  before  mentioned,  that  a  church  in  commu- 
nion with  others,  had  admitted  into  their  society  an  Arian, 
or  Socinian,  a  seducer,  or  a  person  of  a  flagitious  life,  given 
to  corrupt  the  manners  of  others ;  shall  not  the  other  churches 
of  the  same  communion,  to  whom  the  matter  is  so  reported 
or  declared,  and  who  are  offended  thereat,  require  an  account 
4>f  the  church's  proceeding  therein,  to  know  whether  it  be  as 
it  is  reported,  or  no  ?  And  is  not  that  church,  so  represented 
or  reported  of,  obliged  to  give  a  full  and  punctual  account 
of  their  proceedings,  and  to  receive  advice  thereupon?  Let 
any  consider  the  instances  before  given,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself,  the  rule  of  the  Scripture  in  such  cases,  and  de- 
termine. The  case  is  directly  the  same  as  to  excommunica- 
tion. '  But  if  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no 
such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God ;'  1  Cor.  xi.  16. 
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ANSWER  UNTO  TWO  QUESTIONS : 

WITH 

TWELVE  ARGUMENTS 

AGAINST 

ANY  CONFORMITY  TO  WORSHIP, 

NOT    OP 

DIVINE  INSTITUTION. 


Should  you  not  liear  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  cried  l^  the  former  prophets  t 

Zech.  Til.  7. 
Happy  is  he  that  condenmeth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth. 

Rom*  zi¥«  t2* 


ANSWER  UNTO   TWO   QUESTIONS- 


QUESTION  I. 

Whetheb  persons,  who  have  engaged  unto  reformation, 

and  another  way  of  divine  worship,  according  to  the 

word  of  God,  as  they  believe,  may  lawfully  go  unto,  and 

attend  on,  the  use  of  the  common-prayer  book  in  divine 

worship  ? 

ANSWER. 

1 .  We  suppose  herein,  all  that  hath  been  pleaded  against 
that  kind  of  service,  as  to  its  matter,  form,  imposition,  use, 
end,  and  consequents ;  which  are  all  of  them  duly  to  be 
considered,  before  the  practice  inquired  after  can  be  allowed. 
But, 

2.  The'  present  question  is  not  about  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  forms  of  prayer  in  general ;  nor  about  the 
lawfulness  of  that  form,  or  those  forms,  which  are  prescribed 
in  the  common-prayer  book,  as  unto  their  matter  and  manner 
of  composure,  absolutely  considered  ;  nor  yet  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  whole  system  of  worship  limited  thereunto : 
but  it  respects, all  these  things,  and  the  like,  with  reference 
unto  the  persons  described  in  the  inquiry.  And  as  unto  the 
persons  intended  in  the  inquiry,  we  judge  this  practice  un- 
lawful unto  them,  as  contrary  under  sundry  rules  of  the 
Scripture,  and  wherein  it  is  condemned. 

1.  It  is  contrary  unto  that  general  rule,  in  these  cases 
given  us  by  the  apostle.  Gal.  ii.  18.  'If  I  build  again  the 
things  that  I  destroyed,  I  make  myself  a  transgressor/  To 
destroy  or  dissolve  any  thing  in  the  worship  of  God,  is,  to 
lay  it  aside,  and  remove  it  out  of  that  worship,  as  that  which 
we  have  no  divine  obligation  unto.  So  the  apostle  destroyed 
the  legal  ceremonies  whereof  he  there  speaks,  and  no  other- 
wise.   To  build  again,  is  to  admit  into  the  worship  of  Ood 
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as  utefol  unto  the  edificaiion  of  the  church.  And  these  mtt 
contrarjr,  so  as  that,  if  the  one  be  a  daty,  the  other  in  the 
same  case,  or  with  respect  onto  the  same  things,  is  a  sid. 
If  it  were  a  datj  to  destroy,  it  is  a  sin  to  biiihl;  and  if  it  be 
a  doty  to  bnild,  it  was  a  sin  to  destroy.  He  that  doth  both, 
makes  himself  onsToidably  a  transgressor. 

But  we  bare  in  tliis  sense,  as  unto  ourseiTes,  destroyed 
this  form  of  worship ;  that  is,  we  hare  omitted  it,  and  left 
it  out  in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  that  which  we  had  no 
diirine  obligation  unto,  and  as  that  which  was  not  unto  edi- 
fication :  if  we  now  build  it  again,  as  it  is  don^in  the  practice 
inquired  after,  we  make  ourselves  transgressors*  either  by 
destroying  or  building. 

And  there  is  strength  added  unto  this  consideration,  in 
case  that  we  have  suffered  any  thing  on  the  account  of  the 
forbearance  of  it ;  as  the  same  apostle  speaks  in  the  same 
case,  *  Have  ye  suffered  so  many  things  in  vain?  if  it  be  yet 
in  vain;'  Gal.  iii.  4.  It  is  a  great  folly  to  lose  our  own  suf- 
ferings :  *  Are  ye  so  foolish  V  ver.  3. 

2.  It  is  contrary  unto  that  great  rulCf' Whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin/  Rom.  xiv.  23.  For  that  any  thing  which 
a  man  doth  in  the  worship  of  God  may  be  of  faith,  it  is  ne- 
cesssary  that  he  be  convinced  or  persuaded  that  it  is  his 
duty  so  to  do;  Mat.  xxviii.  20.  Isa.  i.  12.  Deut.  iv.  2. 

It  is  no  rule  in  the  worship  of  God,  that  we  should  do 
what  we  can,  or  that  we  have  a  liberty  to  do  this  or  that, 
which  we  yet  suppose,  all  circumstances  considered,  that  we 
are  not  divinely  obliged  to  do.  In  all  things  in  general, 
and  in  particular  duties  or  instances,  we  must  have  an  ob- 
ligation on  our  consciences,  from  the  authority  of  God,  that 
so  we  ought  to  do,  and  that  our  not  doing  of  it  is  a  neglect 
of  a  duty,  or  it  is  not  of  faith.  The  performance  of  any 
thing  in  the  worship  of  God,  hath  in  it  the  formal  nature  of 
a  duty  given  it,  by  its  respect  unto  divine  authority.  For  a 
duty  to  God,  that  is  not  an  act  of  obedience  with  respect 
unto  his  authority,  is  a  contradiction. 

Wherefore,  no  man  can  (that  is,  lawfully  and  without 
sin)  go  to,  and  attend  on  this  kind  of  religious  worship,  but 
he  who  judgeth  his  so  doing  to  be  a  duty  that  God  re- 
quireth  of  him,  and  which  it  would  be  his  sin  to  omit  every 
time  he  goes  unto  it.     God  will  not  accept  of  any  service 
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from  us  on  otfaer  ierms^  Whether  this  be  the  judgment  of 
tiiose  who  make  the  inquiry  as  unto  what  they  do»  they  imay 
do  wdl  to  consider. 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  the  rule  delivered,  Mai.  i.  13,  14. 
*  Ye  brought  that  which  was  torn,  and  the  lame,  and  the 
sick ;  thus  ye  brought  an  offering.  Should  I  accept  this  of 
your  hand,  saith  the  Lord.  But  cursed  be  the  deceiver  that 
hath  in  his  flock  a  male,  and  voweth  and  sacrificeth  unto 
the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing  :  for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts/  We  are  obliged  by  all  divine  laws,  natural, 
moral  and  positive,  to  serve  Gh)d  always  with  our  best.  The 
obligations  hereunto  are  inseparable  from  all  just  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  nature,  and  our  relation  thereunto.  No 
man  can  think  aright  of  Qod,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  serve 
him,  but  must  think  it  to  be  bo  with  the  best  that  he  hath. 
To  offer  him  any  thing  when  we  have  that  which  is  better* 
or  which  we  judge  to  be  better,  is  an  act  of  profaneness  and 
not  obedience.  In  all  sacrifices,  the  blood  and  the  fat  were 
to  be  offered  unto  God.  Wherefore  he  that  attends  unto 
this  service,  doth  avow  to  God  that  it  is  the  best  that  he 
hath,  and  if  it  be  not  so,  he  is  a  deceiver. 

If  it  be  objected  hereon,  that  by  virtue  of  this  rule  so 
understood,  as  that  we  are  always  obliged  to  the  use  of  that  . 
which  we  judge  best  in  the  worship  of  God,  we  are  bound  to 
leave  this  or  that  ministry  or  church,if  we  judge  that  the  ad- 
ministrations are  better  amongst  others ;  it  is  answered,  that 
the  rule  respects  not  degrees,  where  the  whole  administra- 
tion is  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  but  different  kinds  of 
worship,  as  worshipping  by  a  limited  prescribed  form,  and 
worshipping  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are. 

4.  It  is  contrary  unto  that  rule,  ^  Let  all  things  be  done 
to  edifying ;'  1  Cor.  ziv.  26.  Whatsoever  doth  not  promote 
edification  is  excluded  out  of  the  worship  of  the  church  by 
virtue  of  this  rule.  Nor  can  it  be  a  duty  in  us  to  give  coun- 
tenance thereunto,  or  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  said,  that 
prayer  is  the  worship  of  God ;  these  forms  of  it  are  only  a 
determination  of  the  manner  of  it,  or  an  outward  means  of 
that  worship.  Let  it  be  supposed;  although  it  be  certain 
that  as  prescribed  they  are  parts  of  the  service.  They  are 
therefore  means  that  are  an  help  and  furtherance  unto 
edification  in  prayer,  or  they  are  an  hinderance  of  it ;  or 
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they  are  of  no  use  or  Bignification  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
it  be  said,  that  they  are  <an  help  unto  edification,  and  are 
found  80  by  experience,  in  the  exclusion  of  any  other  way  of 
worship ;  then  I  ask,  why  they  are  not  constantly  used  7 
Why  do  we  at  any  time,  in  any  place,  refuse  the  aid  and  help 
of  them,  unto  this  great  end,  of  all  things  that  are  done  in 
the  church?  But  this  can  be  pleaded  only  by  those  who 
contend  for  the  constant  use  of  them  in  the  worship  of  6od» 
with  whom  at  present  we  are  not  concerned. 

If  it  be  acknowledged,  that  indeed  they  are  an  hinderance 
unto  edification,  which  is  more  promoted  without  them,  yet 
-Bue  they  not  in  themselves  unlawful;  I  say  as  before,  that  is 
not  the  present  question.  We  inquire  only,  whether  the 
use  of  them  by  those  who  judge  them  hinderances  unto 
edification,  be  not  contrary  to  the  rule  mentioned,  *  Let  all 
•things  be  done  unto  edifying.'  For  the  things  of  the  third 
sort  that  are  of  no  use,  nor  signification  at  all,  they  can  have 
no  place,  nor  be  of  any  consideration,  in  the  worship  of  God. 

5.  It  is  inconsistent  with  that  sincerity  in  profession 
that  is  required  of  us.  Our  public  conjunction  with  others 
in  acts  and  duties  of  religious  worship,  is  a  part  of  that  pro- 
fession which  we  make  ;  and  our  whole  profession  is  nothing 
but  the  declaration  of  iiu>:>ftiil^p^^^|yp  of  nnr  souls  unto  the 
authority  of  Christ,  according  unto  the  gospet;'  Wherefore, 
in  this  conjunction  in  worship  we^  do  profess,  that  it  is  di* 
vinely  required  of  us,  and  that  it  is  part  of  that  obedience^ 
whioh  we  owe  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  if  we  do  not  so  judge  ~ 
it,  we  are  hypocritical  in  what  we  do,  or  the  profession  that 
we  make;  and  to  deny  that  our  practice  is  our  profession  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  men,  is  to  introduce  all  manner  of  li- 
centiousness into  religion. 

6.  Such  a  practice  is  in  very  many  instances  contrary 
unto  the  great  rule  of  not  giving  offence.  For  it  is  unavoid- 
able, but  that  many  will  be  given  and  taken,  and  some  of 
them  of  pernicious  consequence  unto  the  souls  of  men.  In 
particular. 

First,  'Woe  will  be  unto  the  world  because  of  these 
offences.'  For  hence  our  adversaries  will  take  occasion  to 
justify  themselves,  in  their  most  false  and  injurious  charges 
against  dissenters,  unto  the  hardening  of  them  in  their  ways. 
As,  (1.)  They  accuse  them  ^s  factious  and  seditious,  in  that 
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they  will  not  do  what  they  can  do,  and  what  by  the  present 
practice  they  own  to  be  the  mind  of  God»  that  they  should 
do  (or  else  expressly  play  the  hypocrites)  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  order,  and  obedience  unto  magistrates.  (2.)  That 
they  pretend  conscience,  wherein  indeed  it  is  not  concerned 
in  their  own  judgment,  seeing  on  outward  considetations^ 
which  conscience  can  have  no  regard  unto,  they  can  do  what 
is  required.  On  these  apprehensions  they  will  justify  them- 
selves in  their  security,  and  harden  themselves  in  their  sins> 
it  may  be  to  their  perdition.  Woe  be  unto  them  by  whom 
such  offences  come ! 

Secondly,  By  this  practice,  we  cast  in  our  suffrage  on 
the  part  of  persecutors  against  the  present  sufferers  in  the 
nation.  For  we  justify  what  is  done  against  them,  and  con- 
demn them  in  their  sufferiugs,  as  having  no  just  cause  or 
warranty  for  what  they  do ;  as  we  declare  by  our  practice 
of  what  they  refused.  There  is  no  man  who  complies  in  this 
matter,  but  it  is  a  part  of  his  profession,  that  those  who 
refuse  'So  to  do,  and  are  exposed  to  sufferings  thereon,  do 
not  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,  nor  do  their  sufferings 
redound  unto  his  gioiry.  And  no  offence  or  scandal  can  be 
of  an  higher  nature ! 

Thirdly,  Differences  and  divisions  will  on  this  practice 
unavoidably  arise  between  churches  themselves,  and  mem* 
bers  of  the  same  church,  which  will  be  attended  with  innur 
merable  evil  consequents  unto  the  dishonour  of  the  gospel^ 
and  it  may  be  to  the  loss  of  all  church  communion. 

Fourthly,  Many  will  be  induced,  on  the  example  of  others, 
especially  if  they  be  persons  of  any  reputation  in  the  church, 
who  shall  so  practise,  to  follow  them  against  their  own  light, 
having  the  great  weight  of  the  preservation  of  their  liberties 
and  goods  lying  on  the  same  side.  And  experience  will 
quickly  shew  what  will  be  the  event  hereof,  either  in  total 
apostasy,  or  that  terror  of  conscience  which  they  will  find 
no  easy  relief  under,  as  it  hath  fallen  out  with  some  already. 
And, 

Fifthly,  It  is  a  justification  of  our  adversaries  in  the 
cause  wherein  we  are  engaged  ( 1 .)  In  their  church-state.  (2») 
In  a  reading  ministry.  (3.)  In  their  casting  us  out  of  com- 
munion on  the  present  terms.  (4.)  In  their  judgment  con- 
cerning us  in  the  point  of  schism,  as  might  easily  be  mani- 
fested. 


\ 
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Lastly,  There  is  in  this  practice  a  visible  compliance  with 
the  design  of  the  prescription  of  this  form  of  service,  ante 
the  sole  use  of  the  church  in  the  duties  of  divine  worship^ 
And  this,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  is  an  exclusion  of 
the  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  worship, 
which  is  given  and  continued  by  Christ  to  this  very  end» 
that  the  church  may  be  edified  in  divine  worship,  and  the 
dne  performance  of  it.  And  whether  this  answers  our  loyalty 
unto  Christ  in  his  kingly  office,  ought  to  be  well  inquired 
into. 

And  we  shall  hereby,  on  a  mere  act  of  outward  force, 
join  with  them  in  church  communion,  who  have  cast  us  out 
of  their  communion,  by  the  imposition  of  principles  and 
practices  in  divine  worship,  no  way  warranted  by  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  authority  of  Christ :  who  allow  us  no  church*8tate 
among  ourselves;  nor  will  join  in  any  one  act  of  church 
communion  with  us!  Who  persecute  us  even  unto  deatb> 
and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  compliance,  without  a 
total  renunciation  of  our  principles  and  practice  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  giving  away  our  whole  cause  about  the 
state  of  the  churcli,  and  other  divine  institutions !  Besides, 
at  present  we  shall  seem  to  be  influenced  by  a  respect  unto 
their  excommunications,  which,  as  they  are  managed  and 
administered  at  present,  are  not  only  an  high  profanation  of 
a  sacred  ordinance,  but  suited  to  expose  Christian  religion 
nnto  scorn  and  contempt. 


As,(l., 
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QUESTION  II. 

A  SECOND  inquiry  is,  whether  the  persons  before  men- 
tioned and  described,  may  lawfully  and  in  a  consistency 
with,  or  within  a  renunciation  of,  their  former  principles 
and  practice,  go  to,  and  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  suppet  in  the  parish  churches,  under  their  present 
constitution  ^nd  administration  ? 

ANSWER. 

It  appears  that  they  may  not,  or  cannot  so  do.    For, 

1.  Their  so  doing,  would  be  an  ecclesiastical  incorporation 
in  the  church,  wherein  they  do  partake:  for  a  voluntary  con- 
jonction  in  the  highest  act  of  communion  with  any  church,  ac- 
cording to  its  order  and  institutions,  warranted  by  its  own  au- 
Uiority,  is  an  express  incorporation  with  it ;  whereby  a  man  is 
constituted  a  formal  member  of  it,  unto  all  ends  and  purposes 
of  privilege,  right,  and  duty.  The  church-state  is  owned 
hereby,  its  authority  submitted  unto  in  its  right  and  exercise ; 
nor  is  it  otherwise  interpreted  of  them  unto  whom  they  so 
join  themselves.  But  this  is  a  virtual,  yea,  an  express  re- 
nunciation of  their  own  present  church-state  in  any  other 
society,  and  necessitates  a  relinquishment  of  their  former 
practice. 

It  will  be  said,  that  a  member  of  one  particular  churcK 
may  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  another, 
without  incorporating  or  becoming  a  stated  menxber  of  that 
church  wherein  he  doth  so  partake. 

It  is  answered,  that  he  may  do  so  by  virtue  of  that  com- 
munion, which  is  between  the  church  whereof  he  is  a  member, 
and  that  church  wherein  he  doth  so  partake.  For  he  is  ad- 
mitted unto  that  participation  by  virtue  of  that  communion, 
and  not  on  his  own  -personal  account.  If  it  be  otherwise, 
where  any  one  is  received  unto  the  participation  of  this  or- 
dinance, there  he  is  admitted  unto  entire  membership,  and  is 
engaged  unto  all  the  duties  thereunto  belonging. 

And  thus  is  it  in  this  case,  for  those  unto  whom  they 
join  themselves  herein,  if  but  occasionally,  do,Xl.)  Own  no 
church-state  in  this  niation  but  their  own.  (2.)  Admit  of  none 
unto  this  sacrament,  by  virtue  of  their  communion  with  any 
other  church,  or  any  churches  not  of  ihehr  own  constitution. 
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Nor,  (3.)  Will  administer  it  unto  any,  but  those  whom  they 
claim  to  be  their  own,  as  living  in  their  parishes,  in  oppo- 
sition unto  any  other  church-state  whatever. 

Wherefore  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  be  a 
member  of  one  church,  and  communicate  in  this  ordinance 
in  another,  which  condemns  that  whereof  he  is  as  schisma- 
tical,  and  receiveth  him  as  one  belonging  unto  itself  only, 
but  he  doth  professedly  renounce  the  communion  of  that 
church  wherein  he  was ;  and  is  by  them  that  receive  him, 
esteemed  so  to  do !  And  no  reserves  of  a  contrary  judgment, 
or  resolution  in  his  own  mind,  will  relieve  any  man  in  con- 
science or  reputation  against  the  testimony  of  his  practical 
profession. 

2.  They  do  hereby  profess  a  spiritual  incorporation  wiA 
those,  or  that  church  wherein  they  do  so  communicate; 
namely,  that  they  are  one  body  and  one  bread  with  them ; 
that  they  all  drink'  into  one  spirit;  Cor.  x.  17.  xii.  13. 
How  they  can  do  this  in  those  places  where  they  judge  the 
generality  of  them  to  be  profane  and  ignorant,  without 
sinning  against  their  own  light,  is  not  to  be  understood. 

It  is  said,  that  no  persons  in  this  or  any  other  ordinance 
of  divine  worship,  are  polluted,  or  made  guilty,  by  the  sins 
of  others,  with  whom  they  do  communicate.  It  is  answered, 
that  this  is  not  at  present  inquired  into.  That  which  such 
persons  are  charged  with,  is  their  own  sins  only,  in  making 
a  profession  of  spiritual  incorporation,  or  becoming  of  one 
body,  one  bread  with  them,  and  of  drinking  into  the  same 
spirit  with  them,  when  they  do  not  esteem  them  so  to  be,  in 
the  exercise  of  love  without  dissimulation.  The  neglect  also 
of  other  express  duties,  which  we  owe  unto  those,  who  stand 
in  that  union  with  us,  will  necessarily  follow  hereon.  Neither 
do  such  persons,  as  so  communicate,  intend  to  take  on 
themselves  an  obligation  unto  all  those  duties  which  are 
required  of  them,  towards  those  with  whom  they  profess 
themselves  to  be  one  spiritual  body,  which  is  an  open  pre- 
varication against  Scripture  rule. 

3.  They  would  hereby  not  only  justify  the  whole  service 
of  the  liturgy,  but  the  ceremonies  also  enjoined  to  be  used 
in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament.  For  the  rule  of  the 
church  wherewith  they  join,  is  that  whereby  they  are  to  be 
judged.  Any  abatement  that  may  be  made  of  them  in 
practice,  is  on  both  sides  an  unwarrantable  self-deceiving. 
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inconsistent  with  Christian  ingenuity  and  sincerity.  But 
hereby  they  do  not  only  condemn  all  oUier  present  dissenters, 
but  all  those  also  c^  fonner  days  and  agta,  ministers  and 
others,  who  suffered  under  deprivation,  imprisonment,  and 
banishment,  in  their  testimony  against  them. 

If  they  shall  say  they  do  not  approve  what  is  practised 
by  others,  though  they  join  in  the  same  worship  and  duties 
of  it  with  them;  I  say  this  is  contrary  to  the  language  of 
their  profession,  unto  Scripture  rule ;  Rom.  xiv.  22.  and  is 
indefensible  in  the  sight  of  Qod  and  good  men,  and  unworthy 
of  that  plain,  open«  bold  sincerity,  which  the  gospel  r^quireth 
lA  the  professors  of  it. 

4.  The  posture  of  kneeling  in  the  receiving  of  this  sa- 
crament, is  a  peculiar  act  of  religious  adoration,  which  hath 
no  divine  institution  or  warranty ;  and  is  therefore,  at  best, 
an  act  of  will  worship  not  to  be  complied  withal. 

It  is  said,  that  kneeling  is  required  not  as  an  act  of  wor* 
ship  or  religious  adoration,  but  only  as  a  posture  decent  and 
comely,  because  the  sacrament  is  delivered  with  a  prayer 
unto  every  one.    But, 

1.  That  delivery  of  it  with  a  prayer  unto  every  one,  is 
uninstituted,  without  primitive  example,  contrary  to  the 
practice  at  the  first  institution  of  the  ordinance,  unsuited 
unto  the  nature  of  the  communion  required,  and  a  distur- 
bance of  it. 

2.  He  that  prays  stands,  and  he  that  doth  not  pray, 
kneels :  which  must  be  on  another  consideration.    For, 

3.  Praying  is  not  the  proper  exercise  of  faith,  in  the 
instant  of  receiving  of  this  sacrament,  as  is  evident  from  the 
nature  and  use  of  it. 

4.  The  known  original  of  this  rite  doth  render  it  not 
only  justly  to  be  suspected,  but  to  be  avoided. 

On  these  considerations,  which  might  ba  enlarged,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  added,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
practice  inquired  into,  with  respect  unto  the  persons  at  first 
intended,  is  unlawful ;  and  includes  in  it  a  renunciation  of 
all  the  principles  of  that  church  communion,  wherein  they 
are  engaged.  And  whereas  some  few  have  judged  it  not  to 
be  sp,  they  ought  to  rectify  their  mistake  in  their  future 
walking! 

VOL.  XXI.  2  M 
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CONFORHTTY  OF  BiEBfBERS  OF  SEPARATE  CHURCHES 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 


POSITION. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  go  to,  and  join  in  public  worship, 
by  the  common-prayer,  because  that  worship  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  is  not  lawful. 

Some  things  must  be  premised  to  the  confirmation  of 
this  position. 

As  first.  The  whole  system  of  liturgical  worship,  with  all 
its  inseparable  dependances,  are  intended.  For  as  such,  it 
is  established  by  law,  and  not  in  any  part  of  it  only :  as  such, 
it  is  required  that  we  receive  it,  and  attend  unto  it.  It  i« 
not  in  our  power,  it  is  not  left  to  our  judgment  or  liberty,  to 
dose  with  or  make  use  of  any  part  of  it,  as  we  shall  think  fit 

There  are  in  the  mass  book  many  prayers  and  praises 
directed  to  Qod  only,  by  Jesus  Christ,  yet  it  is  not  lawful 
for  us  thereon  to  go  to  mass  under  a  pretence  of  joining  only 
in  such  lawful  prayers;  as  we  must  not  affect*  their  drink- 
offerings  of  blood,  so  we  must  not  take  up  their  names  into 
our  lips.    Have  no  communion  with  them. 

2.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  armed  with  laws  :  first,  such 
as  declare  and  enjoin  it,  as  the  only  tnie  worship  of  the 
church ;  secondly,  such  as  prohibit,  condemn,  and  punish  all 
other  ways  of  the  worship  of  God  in  church  assemblies :  by 
our  communion  and  conjunction  in  it,  we  justify  those  laws. 

3.  This  conjunction  by  communion  in  the  worship  of 
the  liturgy,  is  a  symbol,  pledge,  and  token  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical incorporation  with  the  church  of  England  in  its  present 
constitution.  It  is  so  in  the  law  of  the  land,*^  it  is  so  in  the 
common  understanding  of  all  men;  and  by  these  rules 
must  our  profession  and  practice  be  judged,  and  not  by  any 
reserves  of  our  own,  which  neither  God  nor  good  men  will 
allow  of. 

»  PmI.  xvi,  4.      k  In  the  canon  of  the  church. 
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4.  Wherefore^  be  that  joineth  in  the  worship  of  the 
common  prayer,  doth  by  his  practice  make  profession  that 
it  is  the  true  worship  of  God,  accepted  by  him,  and  approved 
of  him,  and  wholly  agreeable  to  his  mind,  and  to  do  it  with 
other  reserves  is  hypocrisy,  and  worse  than  the  thing  itself 
without  them ;  *  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself 
in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth/* 

6.  There  may  be  a  false  worship  of  the  true  God  as  well 
as  a  worship  of  a  false  god;  such  was  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah the  Lord,  by  the  calf  in  the  wilderness  i^  such  was  the 
feast  unto  the  Lord,  ordained  by  Jeroboam  in^  the  eighth 
month,  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  the  which  he  devised  of 
his  own  heart. 

On  these  suppositions,  the  proposition  laid  down  is 
proved  by  these  following  arguments. 

FIRST   ARGUMENT. 

Religious  worship,  not  divinely  instituted  and  appointed, 
is  false  worship,  not  accepted  with  God  ;  but  the  liturgical 
worship  intended  is  a  religious  worship  not  divinely  insti* 
tuted  nor  appointed;  ergo,  not  accepted  of  God. 

The  proposition  is  confirmed  by  all  the  divine  testimonies, 
wherein  -all  such  worship  is  expressly  condemned ;'  that 
especially,  where  the  Lord  Christ  restraineth  all  worship  to 
his  alone  command. 

It  18  answered  to  the  minor  proposition,  that  the  litur« 
gical  worship  is  of  Christ's  appointment,  as  to  the  substan- 
tials  of  it,  though  not  as  to  its  accidentals,  namely,  prayers 
and  praises,  not  unto  its  outward  rites  and  forms,  which  do 
not  vitiate  the  whole.    But  it  is  replied, 

1.  There  is  nothing  accidental  in  the  worship  of  God: 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  it  is  part  of  it,*  some  things  are 
of  more  use,  weight,  and  importance,  than  others;  but  all 
things  that  duly  belong  unto  it,  are  part  of  it,  or  of  its  sub- 
stance :  outward  circumstances  are  natural  and  occasional^ 
not  accidental  parts  of  worship. 

2.  Prayers  and  praises,  absolutely  considered,  are  not  an 
institution  of  Christ ;  they  are  a  part  of  natural  worship, 
common  to  all  mankind.    His  institution  respecteth  only 

«  Rom.  UT.  n.  '  Exod.  xxxii.  56.  •  1  Rings  xii.  32, 5S. 

^Dciit  W.  S.  xii.  3t.   Ptot.  xu.  6.   Jer.  yii.  Sl.    Isa«  xxxix.  15.    Matt,  xxriii.  fO. 

t  Matt,  xxiii.  f  3. 

2m2 
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the  internal  fonn  of  them,  and  the  manaer  of  their  perform- 
ance :  but  this  is  that  which  the  IHarfy  taketfa  on  itself, 
namely,  to  supply  and  determine  the  matter,  to  prescribe  the 
ssanner,  and  to  limit  all  the  concerns  of  them  to  modes  and 
forms  of  its  own,  which  is  to  take  the  work  of  Chrirt  out  of 
his  hands! 

3.  Outward  rites  and  modes  of  worship  divinely  insti- 
tuted and  determined,  do  become  thereby  necessary  parts  of 
divine  worship/  therefore  such  as  are  humanly  institoted, 
appointed,  and  determined,  are  thereby  made  parts  of  wor- 
ship, namely,  of  that  which  is  fiUse  for  want  of  a  divine  a 
stitution. 

4.  Prayer  and  praise  are  not  things  prescribed  and 
joined  in  and  by  the  liturgy ;  it  is  so  far  from  it,  that  thereby 
aU  prayers  and  praises  in  church  assemblies,  merely  as  ssch, 
are  prohibited ;  but  it  is  its  own  forms,  ways,  and  modes, 
with  their  determination  and  limitation  alone,  that  are  in- 
stituted, prescribed,  and  enjoined  by  it;  but  these  things 
have  no  divine  institution,  and  therefore  are  so  far  false 
worship. 

SECOND  ARGUMENT. 

That  which  was  in  its  first  contrivance,  and  hatji  been  in 
its  continuance,  an  invention,  or  engine  to  defeat  or  render 
useless  the  promise  of  Christ  unto  his  church,  of  sending 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  ages  to  enable  it  unto  a  due  discharge 
and  performance  of  all  divine  worship  in  its  assemblies  ;  is 
unlawful  to  be  complied  withal,  nor  can  be  admitted  in  re- 
ligious worship ;  but  such  is  the  liturgical  worship.  Ergo,  &c. 

That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  make  such  a  promise, 
that  he  doth  make  it  good,  that  the  very  being  and  conti- 
nuance of  the  church  (without  which  it  is  but  a  dead  ma- 
chine) doth  depend  thereon,  I  suppose  will  not  be  denied, 
it  hath  been  sufficiently  proved.  Hereon  the  church  lived 
and  acted  for  sundry  ages,  performing  all  divine  worship  in 
their  assemblies,  by  virtue  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  no  otherwise. 

When  these  things  were  neglected,  when  the  way  of  at- 
taining them,  and  the  exercise  of  them,  appeared  too  difficult 
to  men  of  carnal  minds,  this  way  of  worship,  by  a  prescribed 
liturgy,  was  insensibly  brought  in,  to  render  the  promise  of 

»»  Lev.  u  16. 
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Christy  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  gifts*  useless ;  and  thereupon  two  things  did 
follow : 

L  A  total  neglect  of  all  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
administration  of  chorch  worship  and  ordinances. 

2.  When  a  plea  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
began  to  be  rtwived,  it  produced  all  that  enmity,  hatred,  and 
contempt  of  and  against  the  Spirit  of  Ood  himself,  and  his 
whole  work  in  the  church,  which  the  world  is  now  filled 
withal.  All  the  reproaches  that  are  daily  cast  upon  the 
spirit  of  prayer ;  all  that  contempt  and  scorn,  which  all  duty 
of  religious  worship  performed  by  his  aid  and  assistance 
are  entertained  withal,  arise  from  hence  alone,  namely,  from 
a  justification  of  this  devised  way  of  worship,  as  the  only 
true  way  and  means  thereof. 

Take  away  this,  and  the  wrath  and  anget  of  men  against 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  and  his  work,  in  the  worship  of  the  church, 
win  be  abated ;  yea  the  necessity  of  them  will  be  evident. 
This  we  cannot  comply  with,  lest  we  approve  of  the  original 
design  of  it,  and  partake  in  the  sins  which  proceed  from  it. 

THIRD   ARGUMENT. 

That  in  religious  worship,  which  derogates  from  the 
luBgly  office  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  as  it  doth  so,  is  false 
worship. 

Unto  this  office  of  Christ,  it  inseparably  belongs,  that  he 
be  tb^  sole  lawgiver  of  the  church,  in  all  the  worship  of  God. 
The  rule  of  his  government  herein  is,  *  Teach  men  to  observe 
and  do  whatsoever  I  command.' 

But  the  worship  treated  about,  consisteth  wholly  in  the 
institutions,  commands,  prescriptions,  orders,  and  rules  of 
men ;  and  on  the  authority  of  men  alone  do  all  their  imposi- 
tions on  the  practice  of  the  church  depend ;  what  is  this, 
but  to  renounce  the  kingly  office  of  Christ  in  the  church  ? 

POURTU    ARGUMENT. 

That  which  giyeth  testimony  against  the  faithfulness  of 
Christ  in  his  house,  as  a  Son  and  Lord  of  it,  above  tl^at  of 
any  servant,  is  not  to  be  complied  withal,  let  all  his  dis- 
ciples judge* 

Unto  this  feithfulness  of  Christ  it  doth  belong,  to  appoint 
and  command  all  things  whatever  in  the  church  that  belong 
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to  the  worship  of  God ;  as  is  evident  from  his  comparison 
with  Moses  herein,  and  his  preference  above  him ;  but  the 
institution  and  prescription  of  all  things  in  religious  wor- 
ship,  of  things  never  instituted  nor  prescribed  by  Christ  in 
the  forms  and  modes  of  them,  ariseth  from  a  suppositioa  of 
a  defect  ;in  the  wisdom,  care,  and  faithfulness  of  Christ, 
whence  alone  a  necessity  can  arise,  of  prescribing  that  in  re- 
ligious worship,  which  he  hath  not  prescribed. 

FIFTH    ARGUMENT. 

That  which  is  a  means  humanly  invented,  for  the  at- 
taining of  an  end  in  divine  worship,  which  Christ  halh 
ordained  a  means  for,  unto  the  exclusion  of  the  means  so 
appointed  by  Christ,  is  false  worship,  and  not  to  be  coror 
plied  withal. 

The  end  intended,  is  the  edification  of  the  church,  in  the 
administration  of  all  its  holy  ordinances.  This,  the  service- 
book  is  ordained  and  appointed  by  men  for,  or  itluwth  no  end 
or  use  at  all;  but  the  Lord  Christ  hath  appointed  other 
means  for  the  attaining  the  end,  as  is  expressly  declared, 
'He  hath  given  gifts  to  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministiy, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body;''  that  is,  in  all  gospel  admi- 
nistrations :  but  the  means  ordained  by  Christ,  namely,  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  gospel  administrations,  unto  the 
edifijcation  of  the  church,  is  excluded,  yea,  expressly  pro* 
hibited  in  the  prescription  of  this  liturgical  worship.  The 
pretence  of  men's  liberty  to  use  their  gifts  in  prayer  before 
their  sermons,  and  in  preaching,  is  ridiculed ;  they  are  ex- 
cluded in  all  the  solemn  worship  of  the  church. 

SIXTH    ARGUMENT. 

* 

That  which  hath  been  and  is  obstructive  of  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church,  if  it  be  in  religious  worship,  it  is  false 
worship ;  for  the  end  of  all  true  worship  is  edification  ;  but 
such  hath  been  and  is  this  liturgical  worship.      For, 

1.  It  putteth  an  utter  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  re- 
formation in  this  nation,  fixing  bounds  to  it,  that  it  could 
never  pass. 

2.  It  hath  kept  multitudes  in  ignorance. 

3.  It  hath  countenanced  and  encouraged  many  in  re- 
viling and  reproaching  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  work. 

»Eph.  iv.  7,8.  11.  ^ 
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4.  It  hath  set  up  and  warranted  an  ungifted  ministry. 

5.  It  hath  made  great  desolations  in  tibe  church. 

(I.)  In  the  silencing  of  faithful  and  painful  ministers. 
(2.)  In  the  ruin  of  families  innumerable. 
(3.)  In  the  destruction  of  souls ! 

It  is  not  lawful  to  be  participant  in  these  things^  yea,  the 
glory  of  our  profession  lies  in  our  testimony  against  diem 

SEVENTH   ABOUMENT. 

That  practice,  whereby  we  condemn  the  suffering  saints 
of  the  present  age,  rendering  them  false  witnesses  of  God, 
and  the  only  blamable  cause  of  their  own  sufferings,  is  not 
to  be  approved ;  but  such  is  this  practice :  and  where  this  is 
done  on  a  pretence  of  liberty,  wiUiout  any  plea  of  necessary 
duty  on  our  part,  it  is  utterly  unlawful. 

EIGHTH   ABOUMENT. 

That  practice,  which  is  accnmpAniftd  with  unavoidable 
scandal,  engaged  in  only  on  pretence  of  liberty,  is  contrary 
to  the  gospel ;  but  such  is  our  joining  in  the  present  public 
worship.  It  were  endless  to  reckon  up  all  the  scandals 
which  will  ensue  hereon. 

That  which  respecteth  our  enemies,  must  not  be  omitted ; 
will  they  not  think,  will  they  not  say,  that  we  have  only 
fiedsely  and  hypocritically  pretended  conscience  for  what  we 
do,  where  we  can  on  outward  considerations  comply  with 
that  which  is  required  of  us  ?  Woe  to  the  world,  because 
of  such  offences,  but  woe  to  them  also,  by  whom  they  are 
^ven* 

NINTH   ABOUMENT. 

That  worship  which  is  unsuited  to  the  spiritual  relish  of 
the  new  creature,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  prayer,  is  unlawful :  for  the  nature,  use^ 
and  benefit  of  prayer  is  overthrown  hereby,  in  a  great  measure. 

Now  let  any  one  consider  what  are  the  promised  aids  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  with  respect  unto  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
whether  as  to  the  matter  of  them,  or  as  to  the  ability  for 
their  performance,  or  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  and  he  shall 
find  that  they  are  all  rejected  and  excluded  by  this  form  of 
worship;  comprising  (as  is  pretended)  the  whole  matter^ 
limiting  the  whole  manner,  and  giving  all  the  abilities  for 
prayer,  that  are  needful  or  required;  and  this  hath  been 
proved  at  large. 
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TBNTH   AKaVMEIiT. 

That  which  OTerthfows  and  diMolras  cmr 
naniy  m  «ato  the  principal  ends  of  it»  is,  ma  hMo  aa,  vilavfaL 

This  end  is  the  pio&saed  joint  aabjeeticMi  trf*  on  aoah 
and  consciences  unto  the  aathority  of  CkriaC  n  tke  ob- 
senraiion  of  all  whatever  he  ooasiaanda,  aad  Batkbig  cbe  in 
the  worship  of  God;  bat  by  this  praotiea»  lliia  cshI  of  As 
church  coyenant  is  destroyed^  and  thereby  the  chmch  co- 
venant itself  is  broken ;  for  we  do  and  obserre  that  iriiick 
Christ  hath  not  commanded^  and  wbile  some  aland  imto  the 
terms  of  the  covenant  which  others  relinquish,  it  will  fill  the 
church  with  confusion  and  disorder. 

BLBVBNTa   ABaUMBNT. 

That  which  contains  a  virtoal  maaciatioii  of  ovr  choiek- 
state,  and  of  the  lawfulness  of  our  ministry  and  ordinanoei 
therein*  is  not  to  be  admitted  or  allowed. 

But  this  also  is  done  by  the  practice  inqmred  into»  for  it 
is  a  professed  conjunction  with  them  in  church  CommonioQ 
and  worship,  by  whom  our  church-state  and  ordinances  are 
condemned  as  null.  And  this  judgment  they  make  of  what 
we  do,  affirming,  that  we  are  gross  dissemblers,  if  after  sQch 
a  conjunction  with  them,  we  return  any  more  into  our  own 
assemblies.  In  this  condemnation  we  do  outwardly  and 
visibly  join ! 

TWELFTH    ARGUMENT. 

That  which  depriveth  us  of  the  principal  plea  for  the  jot- 
tification  of  our  separation  from  the  church  of  England,  in 
its  prnnont  Htate,  ou^rht  not  justly  to  be  received  or  admitted; 
but  thiH  is  certainly  done  by  a  supposition  of  the  lawfulness 
of  this  worship,  and  a  practice  suitable  thereunto,  as  is 
known  (o  all  who  are  exercised  in  this  case.  Many  other 
htiiuU  of  urgumcnth  might  be  added  to  the  same  purpose,  if 
Ihrrr  wt^rr  occasion. 
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MARRYING  AFTER  DIVORCE, 

IH  GA8B   or 

ADULTERY. 


It  is  confessed  by  all^  that  adultery  is  a  just  and  suflScient 
cause  of  a  divorce  betwixt  married  persons. 

This  divorce^  say  some,  consists  in  a  dissolution  'yinculi 
matrimonialis/  and  so  removes  the  marriage  relation,  as  that 
the  innocent  person  divorcing,  or  procuring  the  divorce,  is 
at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

Others  say,  that  it  is  only  a  separation  'a  mensa  et 
thoro,'  and  that  on  this  occasion,  it  doth  not,  nor  ought  to, 
dissolve  the  marriage  relation. 

I  am  of  the  judgment  of  the  former.    For, 

First,  This  divorce  'a  mensa  et  thoro'  only  is  no  true  di- 
vorce, but  a  mere  fiction  of  a  divorce,  of  no  use  in  this  case, 
nor  lawful  to  be  made  use  of,  neither  by  the  law  of  nature, 
nor  the  law  of  God.    For, 

1.  It  is,  as  stated,  but  a  late  invention  of  no  use  in  the 
world,  nor  known  in  more  ancient  times.  For  those  of  the 
Roman  church,  who  assert  it,  do  grant  that  divorces  by  the  * 
law  of  nature  were  '  a  vinculo ;'  and  that  so  they  were  also 
under  the  Old  Testament:  and  this  fiction  they  would  im- 
pose on  the  grace  and  state  of  the  gospel ;  which  yet  makes 
indeed  no  alteration  in  moral  relations  or  duties,  but  only 
directs  their  performance. 

2.  It  is  deduced  from  a  fiction ;  namely,  that  marriage 
among  ^Christians  is  a  sacrament  of  that  signification,  as 
renders  it  indissolvable,  and  therefore  they  would  have  it 
to  take  place  only  amongst  believers,  the  rest  of  mankind 
being  left  to  their  natural  right  and  privilege.  But  this  is 
a  fiction,  and  as  such  in  sundry  cases  they  make  use  of  it. 

Secondly,  A  divorce  perpetual  'a  mensa  et  thoro'  only, 

is  no  way  useful  to  mankind,  but  hurtful  and  noxious.    For, 

1.  It  would  constitute  a  new  condition,  or  state  of  life. 
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wherein  it  is  not  possible  that  a  man  should  either  have  a 
wife,  or  not  have  a  wife,  lawfully.  In  one  of  which  estates 
yet  really  every  man,  capable  of  the  state  of  wedlock,  is  and 
must  be,  whether  he  will  or  no.  For  a  man  may,  as  things 
may  be  circumstantiated,  be  absolutely  botmd  in  conscience 
not  to  receive  her  again,  who  was  justly  repudiated  for  adul- 
tery. Nor  can  he  take  another  or  this  divorce.  But  into 
this  estate  God  calls  no  man. 

2.  It  may,  and  probably  will,  cast  a  man  under  a  neces- 
sity of  sinning.  For  suppose  he  hath  not  the  gift  of  conti- 
neacj,  it  is  the  express  will  of  Ood  that  he  should  marry  for 
his  relief.  Yet  on  this  supposition  he  sins^  if  he  does  so; 
ami  in  that  he  sins,  if  be  doth  not  so. 

Thirdly,  It  is  unlawful.  For  if  the  bond  of  muriagt 
abideth»  Uie  relation  still  continues.  This  relation  ia  the 
foundation  of  all  mutual  duties.  And  whilst  all  that  con^ 
iinuesy  none  can  dispense  with,  or  prohibit  from,  the  perform- 
ance of  those  duties.  If  a  woman  do  continue  in  the  relmtioa 
of  a  wife  to  a  man,  she  may  claim  the  duties  of  marriage 
from  him.  Separation  there  may  be  by  consent  for  a  sea- 
son, or  upon  other  occasions,  that  may  hinder  the  actual 
discbarge  of  conjugal  duties  \  but  to  make  an  obligation 
unto  such  duties  void,  whilst  the  relation  doth  continue,  is 
against  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  God.  This  divorce, 
therefore,  supposing  the  relation  of  man  and  wife  between 
any,  and  no  mutual  duty  thence  to  arise,  is  unlawful. 

Fourthly,  The  light  of  nature  never  directed  to  this  kind 
of  divorce.  Marriage  is  an  ordinance  of  the  law  of  nature ; 
but  in  the  light  and  reason  thereof,  there  is  no  intimation  of 
any  such  practice.  It  still  directed,  that  they  who  might 
justly  put  away  their  wives,  might  marry  others.  Hence 
some,  as  the  ancient  Grecians,  and  the  Romans  afterward, 
allowed  the  husband  to  kill  the  adulteress.  This  among  the 
Romans  was  changed  '  Lege  Julia,'  but  the  offence  still  made 
capital.  In  the  room  hereof  afterward  divorce  took  place, 
purposely  to  give  the  innocent  person  liberty  of  marriage. 
So  that  this  kind  of  divorce  is  but  a  fiction. 

The  first  opinion,  therefore,  is  according  to  truth.    For, 

First,  That  which  dissolves  the  form  of  marriage,  and  de- 
stroys all  the  forms  [ends]  of  marriage,  doth  dissolve  the  bond 
of  marriage.     For  take  away  the  form  andf^nd  of  any  moral 
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relation,  and  the  relation  itself  ceaseth.  Bat  this  is  done 
by  adultery,  and  a  divorce  ensuing  thereon.  For  the  foim 
of  marriage  consisteth  in  this,  that  *  two  become  one  flesh ;' 
Gen.  ii.  24.  Malt.  xix.  6.  but  this  is  dissolved  by  adpltery : 
^  for  the  adulteress  becometb  one  flesh  with  the  adulterer/ 
1  Cor.  vi.  16.  and  so  no  longer  one  flesh  in  individual  so-* 
ciety  with  her  husband.  And  it  absolutely  breaks  the  bond 
pr  covenant  of  marriage.  And  how  can  men  contend  that  is 
a  bond  which  is  absolutely  broken?  or  fancy  a  ' vinculum \ 
that  doth  not  bind  ?  and,  that  it  absolutely  destroys  all  the 
forms  of  marriage,  will  be  granted.  It  therefore  dissolves 
the  bond  of  marriage  itself. 

Secondly,  If  the  innocent  party  upon  a  divorce  be  not 
set  at  liberty,  thqn, 

1.  He  is  deprived  of  his  right  by  the  sins  of  another, 
which  is  against  the  law  of  nature ;  and  so  every  wicked 
woman  hath  it  in  her  power  to  deprive  her  husband  of  his 
natural  right. 

2.  The  divorce  in  case  of  adultery,  pointed  by  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  innocent  person  to  make  use  of,  is,  as  all  con- 
fess, for  his  liberty,  advantage,  and  relief.  But  on  suppo- 
sition that  he  may  not  marry,  it  would  prove  a  snare  and  a 
yoke  unto  him.  For  if  hereon  he  bath  not  the  gift  of  conti- 
nency,  he  is  exposed  to  sin  and  judgment. 

Thirdly,  Our  blessed  Saviour  gives  express  direction  in 
the  case.  Matt.  xix.  9.  '  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery.'  Hence  it  is  evident,  and  is  the  plain  sense 
of  the  words,  that  he  who  putteth  away  his  wife  for  forni- 
cation, and  marrieth  another,  doth  not  commit  adultery. 
Therefore  the  bond  of  marriage  in  that  case  is  dissolved,  and 
the  person  that  put  away  his  vrife,  is  at  liberty  to  marry. 
While  he  denies  putting  away  and  marrying  again  for  every 
cause,  the  exception  of  fornication  allows  both  putting  away, 
and  marrying  agaia  in  that  case.  For  an  exception  always 
aflSirms  the  contrary  unto  what  is  denied  in  the  rule,  where* 
unto  it  is  an  exception ;  or,  denies  what  is  affirmed  in  it,,  in 
the  case  comprised  in  the  exception.  For  every  exception 
is  a  particular  proposition  contradictory  to  the  general  rule ; 
so  that  when  the  one  is  affirmative,  the  other  is  negative, 
and  on  the  contrary.    The  rule  here  in  general  is  affirmative : 
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He  that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marries  another, 
mitteth  adultery.  The  exception  is  negative :  Bat  he  that 
pntteth  away  his  wife  for  fornication,  and  marrieth  another, 
doth  not  commit  adultery.  Or,  they  may  be  otherwise  co»- 
ceived,  so  that  the  general  rule  shall  be  negative,  and  the 
exception  affirmatire :  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  away  a  wife, 
and  marry  another,  it  is  adultery.  Then  the  exception  is: 
It  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  fomicatioB, 
and  marry  another.  And  this  is  the  nature  of  all  such  ex* 
ceptions,  as  I  could  manifest  in  instances  of  all  sorts. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  except,  that  the  other  erangelists, 
Mark  x.*Luke  xyi.  do  not  express  the  exception  insisted  on. 
For, 

1.  It  is  since  used  by  Matthew,  v.  32.  and  xix.  9.  and 
therefore  was  assuredly  used  by  our  Saviour. 

2.  It  is  a  rule  owned  by  all,  that  where  the  same  thing  is 
reported  by  several  evangelists,  the  briefer,  short,  more  im« 
perfect  expressions,  are  to  be  measured  and  interpreted  by 
the  fuller  and  larger.  And  every  general  rule  in  any  place 
is  to  be  limited  by  an  exception  annexed  unto  it  in  any  one 
place  whatever.  And  there  is  scarce  any  general  rule,  but 
admitteth  of  an  exception. 

It  is  more  vain  to  answer,  that  our  Saviour  speaketh  with 
respect  unto  the  Jews  only,  and  what  was  or  was  not  allowed 
among  them.     For, 

1.  In  this  answer  he  reduces  things  to  the  law  of  cre- 
ation, and  their  primitive  institution.  He  declares  what  was 
the  law  of  marriage,  and  the  nature  of  that  relation  ante- 
cedent to  the  law  and  institution  of  Moses  ;  and  so  reducing 
things  to  the  law  of  nature,  gives  a  rule  directive  to  all  man- 
kind in  this  matter. 

2.  The  Pharisees  inquired  of  our  Saviour  about  such  a 
divorce  as  was  absolute,  and  gave  liberty  of  marriage  after 
it ;  for  they  never  heard  of  any  other.  The  pretended  se- 
paration '  a  mensa  et  thoro'  only,  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Now  if  our  Saviour  doth  not  answer  con- 
cerning the  same  divorce  about  which  they  inquired,  but 
another  which  they  knew  nothing  of;  he  doth  not  answer 
them,  but  delude  them.  They  ask  after  one  thing,  and  he 
answers  another  in  nothing  to  their  purpose.  But  this  is 
not  to  be  admitted:  it  were  blasphemy  to  imagine   it. 
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Wherefore  denying  the  canaes  of  divorce  which  they  allowed, 
and  aaaerting  fornication  to  be  a  jnst  cause  thereof,  he  al- 
lows in  that  case  of  that  divorce  which  they  inquired  about, 
which  was  absolute,  and  from  the  bond  of  marriage. 

Agfun,  the  aposUe  Paul  expressly  sets  the  party  at  liberty 
to  marry,  who  is  maUcionsIy  and  obstinately  deserted,  affirm- 
ing that  the  Christian  religion  doth  not^  prejudice  the  na- 
tural right  and  privilege  of  men  in  such  cases,  1  Cor.  vii. 
16.  '  If  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him  depart ;  a  brother 
or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage  m  such  cases/  If  a  per- 
s<m  obstinately  depart,  on  pretence  of  religion  or  otherwise, 
and  will  no  more  cohabit  with  a  husband  or  wife,  it  is 
known  that  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  usage  of  all  na- 
tions, the  deserted  party,  because  without  his  or  her  default 
all  the  ends  of  marriage  are  frustrated,  is  at  liberty  to  marry. 
But  it  may  be,  it  is  not  so  among  Christians.  What  shdl 
a  brother,  or  a  sister,  that  is  a  Christian,  do  in  this  case,  who 
is  so  departed  fix>m  ?  saith  the  apostle :  they  are  not  in 
bondage,  they  are  free,  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

This  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  all  Protestant  chui'ches 
in  the  world.  And  it  hath  had  place  in  the  government  of 
these  nations :  for  queen  Elizabeth  was  bom  during  the  life 
of  queen  Katharine,  from  whom  her  father  was  divorced. 
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OF  INFANT  BAPTISM. 

■ 

I.  The  question  is  not,  whether  professing  believers,  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  not  baptized  in  their  infancy,  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized ?  For  this  is  by  all  confessed. 

II.  Neither  is  it,  whether  in  such  persons  the  profession 
of  saving  faith,  and  repentance,  ought  not  to  go  before  bap- 
tism ?  This  we  plead  for,  beyond  what  is  the  common  practice 
of  those  who  oppose  us. 

Wherefore  testimonies  produced  out  of  authors,  ancient 
or  modem,  to  confirm  these  things,  which  consist  with  the 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  are  mere'  tergiversations,  that  be- 
long not  to  this  cause  at  all;  and  so  are  all  arguments  pro- 
duced unto  that  end  out  of  the  Scriptures. 

III.  The  question  is  not,  whether  all  infants  are  to  be 
baptized,  or  not?  For  according  to  the  will  of  God  some  are 
not  to  be  baptized;  even  such,  whose  parents  are  strangers 
from  the  covenant.  But  hence  it  will  follow,  that  some  are 
to  be  baptized :  seeing  an  exception  confirms  both  ride  and 
right. 

IV.  The  question  is  only  concerning  the  children,  or  in- 
fant seed,  of  professing  believers,  who  are  themselves  bap- 
tized.   And, 

First,  They  by  whom  this  is  denied,  can  produce  no  tes- 
timony of  Scripture,  wherein  their  negation  is  formally  or 
in  terms  included,  nor  any  one  asserting  what  is  inconsistent 
with  the  affirmative :  for  it  is  weak  beneath  consideration  to 
suppose,  that  the  requiring  of  the  baptism  of  believers  is 
inconsistent  with  that  of  their  seed.  But  this  is  to  be  re- 
quired of  them,  who  oppose  infant  baptism,  that  they  pro* 
duce  such  a  testimony. 

Secondly,  No  instance  can  be  given  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  since  the  days  of  Abraham ;  none  from  the  ap- 
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proved  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  of  any  person  or 
persons  bom  of  professing,  believing  parents,  who  were  them- 
selves made  partakers  of  the  initial  seal  of  the  covenant,  be- 
ing then  in  infancy,  and  designed  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  who  were  not  made  partakers  with  them 
of  the  same  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant. 

Thirdly,  A  spiritual  privilege  once  granted  by  God  unto 
any,  cannot  be  changed,  disannulled,  or  abrogated,  without 
an  especial,  divine  revocation  of  it,  or  the  substitution  of  a 
greater  privilege  and  mercy  in  the  room  of  it.     For, 

1.  Who  shall  disannul  what  God  hath  granted?  What  he 
hath  put  together,  who  shall  put  asunder  ?  To  abolish,  or  take 
away  any  grant  of  privilege  made  by  him  to  the  church,  with- 
out his  own  express  revocation  of  it,  is  to  deny  his  sovereign 
authority. 

2.  To  say,  a  privilege  so  granted  may  be  revoked,  even 
by  God  himself,  without  the  substitution  of  a  greater  privi- 
lege and  mercy  in  the  room  of  it,  is  contrary  to  the  goodness 
of  God,  his  love  and  care  unto  his  church;  contrary  to  his 
constant  course  of  proceeding  with  itfrom  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  wherein  he  went  on  in  the  enlargement  and  in- 
crease of  its  privileges,  until  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  to 
suppose  it  under  the  gospel,  is  contrary  to  all  his  promises, 
the  honour  of  Christ,  and  a  multitude  of  express  testimonies 
of  Scripture. 

Thus  was  it  with  the  privileges  of  the  temple,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  it  granted  to  the  Jews  ;  they  were  not,  they  could  not, 
be  taken  away  without  an  express  revocation,  aad  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  more  glorious,  spiritual  temple  and  worship  in 
their  room. 

But  now  the  spiritual  privileges  of  a  right  unto,  and  a 
participation  of  the  initial  seal  of  the  covenant,  was  granted 
by  God  unto  the  infant  seed  of  Abraham ;  Gen.  xvii.  10. 

This  grant  therefore  must  stand  firm  for  ever,  unless  men 
can  prove  or  produce, 

(1.)  An  express  revocation  of  it  by  God  himself,  which 
none  can  do  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  terms,  or  any 
pretence  of  consequence. 

(2.)  An  instance  of  a  greater  privilege  or  mercy  granted 
unto  them  in  the  room  of  it ;  which  they  do  not  once  pretend 
unto,  but  leave  the  seed  of  believers,  whilst  in  their  infant 
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State,  in  the  same  condition  with  those  of  pagans  and  infidels, 
expressly  contrary  to  God's  covenant. 

All  this  contest  therefore  is  to  deprive  the  children  of 
believers  of  a  privilege  once  granted  to  them  by  God,  never 
revoked  as'  to  the  substance  of  it,  assigning  nothing  in  its 
room,  which  is  contrary  to  the  goodness,  love,  and  covenant 
of  God,  especially  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  gospel. 

Fourthly,  They  that  have  the  thing  signified,  have  right 
unto  the  sign  of  it:  or  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  grace 
of  baptism,  have  a  right  to  the  administration  o(  it;  so 
Acts  X.  47. 

But  the  children  of  believers  are  all  of  them  capable  of 
the  grace  signified  in  baptism,  and  some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly partakers  of  it,  namely,  such  as  die  in  their  infancy 
(which  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  professors) ;  therefore  they 
may  and  ought  to  be  baptized.     For, 

1.  Infants  are  made  for,  and  are  capable  of  eternal  glory 
or  misery,  and  must  fall,  dying  infants,  in  one  of  these  estates 
for  ever. 

2.  All  infants  are  born  in  a  state  of  sin,  wherein  they  are 
spiritually  dead,  and  under  the  curse. 

3.  Unless  they  are  regenerate  and  born  again^  they  must 
all  perish  inevitably;  John  iii.  4.  Their  regeneration  is  the 
grace  wherepf  baptism  is  a  sign  or  token.  Wherever  this 
is,  there  baptism  ought  to  be  administered. 

Fifthly,  God  having  appointed  baptism  as  the  sign  and 
seal  of  regeneration,  unto  whom  he  denies  it,  he  denies  the 
grace  signified  by  it.  Why  is  it  the  will  of  God,  that  un- 
believers and  impenitent  sinners  should  not  be  baptized?  It 
is,  because  not  granting  them  the  grace,  he  will  not  grant 
them  the  sign.  If  therefore  God  denies  the  sign  unto  the 
infant  seed  of  believers,  it  must  be  because  he  denies  them 
the  grace  of  it;  and  then  all  the  children  of  believing  pa- 
rents dying  in  their  infancy  must  without  hope  be  eternally 
damned.  I  do  not  say,  that  all  must  be  so,  who  are  not 
baptized;  but  all  must  be  so  whom  God  would  have  not 
baptized. 

But  this  is  contrary  to  the  goodness  and  law  of  God,  the 
nature  and  promises  of  the  covenant,  the  testimony  of  Christ 
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reckoning  them  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  faith  of  godly 
parents,  and  the  belief  of  the  church  in  all  ag^. 

It  follows  hence  unavoidably^  that  infants  who  die  in 
their  infancy,  have  the  grace  of  regeneration^  and  conse* 
quently  as  a  good  a  right  unto  baptism  as  believers  themr 
selves. 

Sixthly,  All  children  in  their  infancy  are  leckoned  anto 
the  covenant  of  their  parents  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  their 
creation. 

For  they  are  all  made  capable  of  etetnal  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  hath  been  declared. 

But  in  their  own  persons^  they  are  not  capable  of  doing 
good  or  evil. 

It  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  the 
law  of  the  creation  of  human  kind,  wherein  many  die  before 
they  can  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,  to 
deal  with  infants  any  otherwise  but  in  and  according  to  the 
covenant  of  their  parents,  and  that  he  doth  so,  see  Rom.  v.  14. 

Hence  I  argue. 

Those  who  by  God's  appointment,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  their  creation,  are  and  must  of  necessity  be  inclnded 
in  the  covenant  of  their  parents,  have  the  same  right  with 
them  unto  the  privileges  of  that  covenant,  no  express  excep- 
tion being  put  in  against  them.  This  right  it  is  in  the  power 
of  none  to  deprive  them  of,  unless  they  can  change  the  law 
of  their  creation. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  children  of  believers  with  respect  unto 
the  covenant  of  their  parents ;  whence  alone  they  are  said 
to  be  holy ;  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 

Seventhly,  Christ  is  '  the  messenger  of  the  covenant/ 
Mai.  iii.  1.  that  is,  of  the  covenant  of  God  made  with 
Abraham.  And  he  *  was  the  minister  of  the  circumcision, 
for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  to  the 
fathers;'  Rom.  xv.  8.  This  covenant  was,  that  he  would  be 
*  a  God  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed.' 

Now  if  this  be  not  so  under  the  New  Testament,  then  was 
not  Christ  a  faithful  messenger,  nor  did  confirm  the  truth  of 
God  in  his  promises. 

This  argument  alone  will  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole 
cause  against  all  objection.     For, 
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1.  Children  are  ttill  in  the  same  cov^ant  trith  their  pa- 
rent8»  or  the  truth  of  the  promises  of  God  to  the  fathers  was 
not  Qonfirmed  by  Christ. 

2.  The  right  unto  the  covenant^  and  interest  in  its  pro- 
mises wherever  it  he,  gives  right  unto  the  administration  of 
its  initial  seal,  i.  e.  to  baptism,  as  Peter  expressly  declares. 
Acts  ii.  38,  39.    Wherefdre, 

The  right  of  the  infant  seed  of  believers  unto  baptism,  as 
the  initial  seal  of  the  covenant^  stands  on  the  foundation  of 
the  faithfulness  of  Christ,  as  the  messenger  of  the  covenant, 
and  minister  of  God,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
promises. 

In  brief,  a  participation  of  the  seal  of  the  covenant  is  a 
spiritual  blessing.  This  the  seed  of  believers  was  once  so- 
lemnly invested  in  by  God  himself;  this  privilege  he  hath 
nowhere  revoked,  though  he  hath  changed  the  outward 
sign,  nor  hath  he  granted  unto  our  children  any  privilege  or 
mercy  in  lieu  of  it  now  under  the  gospel,  when  all  grace  and 
privileges  are  enlarged  to  the  utmost ;  his  covenant  promises 
concerning  thdb  which  are  multiplied,  were  confirmed  by 
Christ  as  a  true  messenger  and  minister ;  he  gives  the  grace 
of  baptism  unto  many  of  them,  especially  those  that  die  in 
their  infancy ;  owns  children  to  belong  unto  his  kingdom ; 
esteems  them  disciples,  appoints  households  to  be  baptized 
without  exception.  And  who  shall  now  rise  up,  and  with- 
hold water  from  them  ? 

This  argument  may  be  thus  farther  cleared  and  improved. 

Christ  is '  the  messenger  of  the  covenant ;'  Mai.  iii.'  1.  that 
is,  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham ;  Gen.  xvii.  7.    For, 

1.  That  covenant  was  with  and  unto  Christ  mystical ; 
Gal.  iii.  16.  And  he  was  the  messenger  of  no  covenant,  but 
that  which  was  made  with  himself  and  his  members. 

2.  He  was  sent,  or  was  God's  messenger,  to  perform  and 
accomplish  the  covenant  and  oath  made  with  Abraham, 
Luke,  i.  72, 73. 

3.  The  end  of  his  message,  and  of  his  coming  was,  that 
those  to  whom  he  was  sent,  might  be  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham ;  or,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  promised  in  the 
covenant,  might  come  upon  them ;  Gal.  iii.  9, 14. 

To  deny  this,  overthrows  the  whole  relation  between  the 
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Old  Testamait  and  the  New ;  the  veracity  of  God  in  his 
promises,  and  all  the  properties  of  the  covenant  of  giuce, 
mentioned  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 

It  was  not  the  covenant  of  works,  neither  originally,  or 
essentially;  nor  the  covenant  in  its  legal  administration;  for 
he  confirmed  and  sealed  that  covenant,  whereof  he  was  the 
messenger ;  but  these  he  abolished. 

Let  it  be  named  what  covenant  he  was  the  messenger  of, 
if  not  of  this.  Occasional  additions  of  temporal  promises 
do  not  in  the  least  alter  the  nature  of  the  covenant. 

Herein  he  '  was  the  minister  of  the  circumcision,  for  the 
truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers;' 
Rom.  XV.  8.  That  is  undeniably  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham,  enlarged  and  explained  by  following  promises. 
This  covenant  was,  that  Ood  would  be  '  a  God  unto  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed ;'  which  God  himself  explains  to  be  his 
infant  seed,  Gen.  xvii.  12.  that  is,  the  infant  seed  of  every 
one  of  his  posterity,  who  should  lay  hold  on  and  avouch  that 
covenant,  as  Abraham  did,  and  not  else.  This  the  whole 
church  did  solemnly  for  themselves  and^eir  posterity, 
whereon  the  covenant  was  confirmed  and  sealed  to  them  all ; 
Exod.  xxiv.  7,  8.  And  every  one  was  bound  to  do  the  same 
in  bis  own  person ;  which  if  he  did  not,  he  was  to  be  cutoff 
from  the  congregation,  whereby  he  forfeited  all  privileges 
unto  himself  and  his  seed. 

The  covenant  therefore  was  not  granted  in  its  adminis- 
trations unto  the  carnal  seed  of  Abraham  as  such;  but  unto 
his  covenanted  seed,  those  who  entered  into  it,  and  profess- 
edly stood  to  its  terms. 

And  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers  were,  that  their 
infant  seed,  their  buds,  and  offspring,  should  have  an  equal 
share  in  the  covenant  with  them ;  Isa.  xxii.  24.  xliv.  3.  Ixi.  9. 
Ixv.  23.  '  They  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  offspring  with  them.'  Not  only  themselves  who  are 
the  believing,  professing  seed  of  those  who  were  blessed  of 
the  Lord  by  a  participation  of  the  covenant,  Gal.  iii.  9.  but 
their  offspring  also,  their  buds,  their  tender  little  ones,  are 
in  the  same  covenant  with  them. 

To  deny  therefore  that  the  children  of  believing,  profess- 
ing parents,  who  have  avouched  God's  covenant,  as  the 
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charch  of  Israel  did,  Exod.  xxiv.  7.  8.  have  the  same  right 
and  interest  with  their  parents  in  the  covenant,  is  plainly  to 
deny  the  fidelity  of  Christ  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 

It  may  be  it  will  be  said.  That  although  children  have  a 
ri^ht  to  the  covenant,  or  do  belong  unto  it,  yet  they  have  no 
right  to  the  initial  seal  of  it.  t 

This  will  not  suffice ;  for, 

(I.)  If  they  have  any  interest  in  it,  it  is  either  in  its 
grace,  or  in  its  administration.  If  they  have  the  former,  they 
have  the  latter  also,  as  shall  be  proved  at  any  time.  If  they 
have  neither,  they  have  no  interest  in  it;  then  the  truth  of 
the  promises  of  God  made  unto  the  fathers  was  not  con- 
firmed by  Christ. 

(2.)  That  unto  whom  the  covenant  or  promise  doth  be- 
long, to  them  belongs  the  administration  of  the  initial  seal 
of  it,  is  expressly  declared  by  the  apostle,  Acts^ii.  38,  39.  be 
they  who  they  will. 

(3.)  The  truth  of  Ood*s  promises  is  not  confirmed,  if  the 
sign  and  seal  of  them  be  denied  :  for  that  whereon  they  be- 
lieved, that  Go#  was  a  God  unto  their  seed,  as  well  as  unto 
themselves,  was  this ;  that  he  granted  the  token  of  the  co- 
venant unto  their  seed,  as  well  as  unto  themselves.  If  this 
be  taken  away  by  Christ,  their  faith  is  overthrown ;  and  the 
promise  itself  is  not  confirmed,  but  weakened,  as  to  the 
virtue  it  hath  to  beget  faith  and  obedience. 

Eighthly,  Particular  testimonies  may  be  pleaded  and  vin- 
dicated, if  need  be,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.* 


A  Vindication  of  two  Passages  in  Iren^us  against 
THE  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Tombs. 

Th  b  passages  are  these  : 

'  Adversus  HaBreses,'  lib.  2.  cap.  39.  '  Magister  ergo  ex- 
istens,  magistri  quoque  habebat  setatem,  non  feprobans  nee 
supergrediens  hominem,  neque  solvens  suam  legem  in  se 
humani  generis,  sed  omnem  aetatem  sanctificans  per  illam 
qu8D  ad  ipsum  erat  similitudinem.  Omnes  enim  venit  per 
semetipsum  salvare,  omnes,  inquam^  qui  per  eum  renascuntur 

•  See  alfo  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exercitation  the  sixth,  and  toI.  ii. 
p,  256.  in  which  place  be  gives  farther  light  into  this  troth  of  infant  baptism. 
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in  Denm,  infmntet,  et  panrolot,  et  pueros,  et  j\ 
mweu.  Ideo  per  omnein  Tenit  flititein ;  et  infmatibvs 
factus,  sanctificaos  infantes ;  in  panmlis,  parrslos, 
cans  banc  ipsam  habentes  aetatem,  simnl  et  ezemplvm  ilbs 
pietatis  efiectos,  et  justitis  et  subjectionis ;  in  juvembv 
juveniH,  exemplum  juvenibus  ficns.  et  sanctificans  Domino; 
sicet  senior  insenioribus^utsitperfectus  magister  in  omnibas, 
non  folum  secundum  expositionem  veritatis,  sed  et  secun- 
dum aetatem  sanctificanB  simul  et  seniores,  exemplom  ipsis 
quoque  fiens;  deinde  et  usque  ad  mortem  perveoity  nt  sit 
priroogenitut  ex  mortuis,  ipse  primatum  tenens  in  omnibus, 
priuceps  vitce*  prior  omnium,  et  prsecedens  omnes/ 

Lib.  I.  c.  18.  "Oaoi  yap  mi  ravnic  Trjg  ywiyufy  pannarf^yfA, 
roaavrai  ical  awoXvrpoKrccc*  ''On  fdv  cic  f^opviimv  rov  /3«nrr(^ 
fiaroc  r^c  (^C  Otov  avaytwfiirtwg,  ical  watni^  r^  wUrr^c  ot^- 
diaiv  vnoftiftXiiTai  to  fISoc  rov  ivo  rov  aomva,  IX^^ovrcc 
ai/rowc  avayyiXovfxiv  iv  rt^  vpotrfiKOVTi  T6jn^. 

Mr.  Tombs  tells  us,  this  proves  not  infant  baptism,  be- 
cauKe  though  it  be  granted  that  in  Justin  Martyr,  and  others 
of  the  ancients,  to  be  regenerated  is  to  be%aptized,  yet  it 
doth  not  appear  that  Irenseus  meant  it  so  in  this  place,  unless 
it  wtni  |)rovcd  it  is  so  only  meant  by  him  and  the  ancients. 
Nor  (loth  Iretiffius,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.,  term  baptism  regeneration ; 
but  saiih  thus,  '  To  the  denying  of  baptism  of  that  regenera- 
tion whicli  iti  unto  God.*  But  that  indeed  the  word,  're- 
nuscuntur/  '  are  born  again,*  is  not  meant  of  baptism,  is 
proved  from  the  words,  and  the  scope  of  them.     For, 

1.  The  words  are,  '  per  eum  renascuntur,'  '  by  him,'  that 
is,  Christ.  *  are  born  again.'  And  it  is  clear  from  the  scope 
of  the  speech  about  the  fuhiess  of  his  age,  as  a  perfect  mas- 
te»r,  that  *  by  him'  notes  his  p^  ison  according  to  his  human 
nature.  Now,  if  then,  *  by  him  are  born  again,'  be  as  much 
as.  •  by  him  are  baptized,*  this  should  be  Irenseus's  assertion. 
That  by  Christ  himself  in  his  human  body,  infants,  and  little 
ones,  and  boys,  and  young  men,  and  elder  men, are  baptized 
unto  (lod.  Hut  this  speech  is  most  manifestly  false;  for 
neither  did  Christ  baptize  any  at  all  in  his  own  person ; 
John  iv.  1.  J.  •  Jesus  himself  did  not  baptize,  but  his  disci- 
ples ;'  nor  did  the  disciples  baptize  any  infant  at  all,  as  may 
1)0  gathered  from  the  whole  New  Testament. 

.?.  The  word  which  Irenanis  expresseth,  whereby  persons 
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are  bom  again  to  God  by  Christy  is  applied  to  the  example 
of  his  age»  as  the  words  and  scope  shew.  But  he  was  not  in 
his  age  an  example  of 'ievery  age  by  his  baptism,  as  if  he  did 
by  it  sanctify  every  age ;  for  then  he  should  have  been  bap- 
tized in  every  age,  but  in  respect  of  the  holiness  of  his  ha- 
man  nature,  which  did  remain  in  each  age,  and  so  exempla- 
rily  sanctify  each  age  to  God,  so  as  that  there  was  no  age 
but  was  capable  of  holiness  by  conformity  to  his  example. 

3.  IrensBus's  words  are  '  Omnes  enim  venit  per  semet- 
ipsum  salvare,  omnes,  inquam,  qui  per  eum  renascuntur  in 
Deum,  infantes,  et  parvulos,'  &c.  Now  if  the  meaning  were, 
that  Christ  came  to  save  all  that  were  baptized  by  him,  or 
by  his  appointment,  then  he  came  to  save  Simon  Magus,  or 
whoever  are  or  have  been  baptized  rightly.  But  in  that 
sense  the  proposition  is  most  palpably  false,  and  therefore 
that  sense  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  words. 

4.  Christ  is  by  Irenseus  said  to  sanctify  as  '  a  perfect 
master,  not  only  according  to  the  exposition  of  truth,  but 
also  as  an  example  to  them  of  piety,  justice,  and  subjection.' 
But  this  is  to  be  understood  not  in  respect  of  his  baptism 
only,  but  his  whole  life,  in  which  he  was  an  example,  even 
an  infant,  for  then  he  did  willingly  empty  himself,  '  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,'  &c.  Phil.  ii.  7,  8. 

By  all  which  reasons  (saith  Mr.  Tombs),  I  presume  the 
readers  who  are  willing  to  see  truth,  will  perceive  this  pas- 
sage of  Irenseus  to  be  wrested  by  Psedobaptists  against  its 
meaning,  to  prove  a  use  of  psedobaptism  in  his  time. 

Ans.  1.  The  phrase  of '  renascuntur  in  Deum,'  is  so  con- 
stantly used  by  the  ancients  for  baptism,  that  it  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Tombs,  or  any  one  who  hath 
been  conversant  in  their  writings,  whether  they  would  not 
have  judged  and  granted  that  it  was  here  intended,  if  men- 
tion had  not  been  made  of  infants  and  little  ones.  The  en- 
suing exceptions  therefore  are  an  endeavour  to  stifle  light 
in  favour  of  an  opinion,  which  is  not  unusual  with  some. 

2.  *  Per  eum,'  is  the  same  with  '  per  semetipsum.^'in  the 
words  immediately  foregoing;  that  is,  by  himself  in  his 
mediation,  grace,  and  ordinances.  And  to  suppose  that  if 
baptism  be  intended,  he  must  baptize  them  in  his  own  per- 
son, is  a  mere  cavil ;  for  all  that  are  born  to  God  by  baptism 
to  this  day,  are  so  by  him. 
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3.  The  words  etc  IKipvfimv  nw  /Sairrr^/iaroc  rifC  etc  Ocov 
avarfivvn<itioc,  *  unto  the  denial  of  the  baptism  of  regenera- 
tion unto  God/  do  plainly  declare,  that  by  '  renascuntur'  he 
intends  the  baptism  of  regeneration,  as  being  the  means  and 
pledge  of  it,  in  allusion  to  that  of  the  Apostle,  Xovtoqv  iror 
Xiyytvtatagt  Tit.  iii.  5. 

4.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  words  of  Irenaeus,  that  in  ex- 
pressing the  way  and  means  of  the  renascency  of  infants,  he 
mentions  nothing  of  the  example  of  Christ,  which  he  adds 
unto  that  of  all  other  ages. 

5.  The  example  of  Christ  is  mentioned  as  one  outward 
means  of  the  regeneration  of  them  who  were  capable  of  its 
use  and  improvement ;  of  his  being  an  example  of  baptism, 
nothing  is  spoken :  nor  was  Christ  in  his  own  person  an 
example  of  regeneration  unto  any ;  for  as  he  was  not  bap- 
tized in  all  ages,  so  he  was  never  regenerate  in  any,  for  be 
needed  no  regeneration. 

6.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so  positively  granted  that  Christ 
doth  sanctify  infants ;  which,  seeing  he  doth  not  do  so  to  all 
universally,  must  be  those  of  beKeving  parents;  which  is 
enough  to  end  this  controversy. 

7.  The  meaning  of  Irenaeus  is  no  more,  but  that  Christ, 
passing  throu<jh  all  ages,  evidenced  his  design  to  exclude  no 
age,  to  communicate  his  grace  unto  all  sorts  and  ages;  and 
he  mentioneth  old  men,  because  his  judgment  was,  that 
Christ  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  died. 

8.  It  was  the  constant  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  Christ 
came  to  save  all  that  were  baptized;  not  intending  his  pur- 
pose and  intention  with  respect  unto  individuals,  but  his 
approbation  of  the  state  of  baptism,  and  his  grant  of  the 
means  of  grace. 


OF   DIPPING. 

BaTTTw,  used  in  these  Scriptures,  Luke  xvi.24.  John  xiii.  26. 
Rev.  xix.  13.  wc  translate  '  to  dip.'  It  is  only  '  to  touch  one 
part  of  the  body.'  That  of  Rev.  xix.  13.  is  better  rendered, 
'stained  by  sprinkling.' 

In  other  authors  it  is  '  tingo,  immergo,  lavo,'  or  '  abluo;' 
but  in  no  author  ever  signifies  '  to  dip,'  but  only  in  order  to 
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washing,  or  as  the  means  of  washing.     It  is  no  where  used 
with  respect  anto  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 

The  Hebrew  word  b^D  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  Gen. 
xxxvii.  31.  by /LioXi/yci;,  *  to  stain  by  sprinkling,'  or  otherwise; 
mostly  by  ^anrw.  2  Kings,  v.  14.  they  render  it  by  ^inlZfo, 
and  nowhere  else.  In  ver.  10.  Elisha  commands  him  '  to 
wash;'  therefore  that  in  ver.  14.  is,  that '  he  washed.'  Exod. 
xii.  22.  is,  '  to  put  the  top  of  the  hyssop  into  blood,'  to  sprin- 
kle it.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27.  '  to  take  a  little  honey  with  the  top 
of  a  rod :  in  neither  places  can  dipping  or  plunging  b^  in- 
tended. Lev.  iv.  6.  17.  ix.  9.  and  in  other  places,  it  is  only 
'  to  touch  the  blood/  so  as  to  sprinkle  it. 

BanrtKfo  signifies '  to  wash ;'  as  instances  out  of  all  authors 
may  be  given,  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Julius  Pollux,  Phavorinus, 
and  Eustachius. 

It  is  first  used  in  the  Scripture,  Mark  i.  8.  John  i.  33. 
and  to  the  same  purpose.  Acts  i.  5.  In  every  place  it  either 
signifies  '  to  pour,'  or  the  expression  is  equivocal.  '  1  baptize 
you  with  water,  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost;'  which  is  the  accomplishment  of  thai^  promise,  that 
'  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  poured  on  them.' 

For  the  other  places,  Mark  vii.  3,  4.  vItttw  and  jScnrrt^oi 
is  plainly  the  same,  both  '  to  wash.'     Luke  xi.  38.  the, same' 
with  Mark  vii.  3.     No  one  instance  can  be  given  in  the 
Scripture,  wherein  (ianriZt^  doth  necessarily  signify  either 
*  to  dip,'  or  '  plunge.' 

BanrlZfo  may  be  considered  either  as  to  its  original,  na- 
tural sense,  or  as  to  its  mystical  use  in  the  ordinance. 

This  distinction  must  be  observed  concerning  many  other 
words  in  the  New  Testament,  as  eicicXf](j(a,  x<<po^ov(a,  and 
others,  which  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  their  mystical  use. 

In  this  sense,  as  it  expresseth  baptism,  it  denotes  '  to 
wash'  only,  and  not '  to  dip'  at  all : '  for  so  it  is  expounded. 
Tit.  iii.  6.  Eph.  v.  26.  Heb.  x.  22.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  And  it 
signifies  that  communication  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  ^  pouring  out,'  and  '  sprinkling,'  'Ezek.  xxxvi.25. 
and  expresseth  our  being  '  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;' 
Tit.  ii.  14.    Heb.  ix.  14.  19. 23. 

Wherefore  in  this  sense,  as  the  word  is  applied  unto  the 
ordinance,  the  sense  of  dipping  is  utterly  excluded.  And 
though  as  a  mere  external  mode  it  may  be  used,  provided  the 
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person  dipped  be  naked ;  yet  to  urge  it  as  necessary,  OYer- 
throws  the  nature  of  the  sacrament. 

For  the  original  and  natural  signification  of  it,  it  signi- 
fies '  to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  die,  to  wash,  to  cleanse.' 

But  I  say,  1.  It  doth  not  signify  properly  '  to  dip/  or 
'  plunge,'  for  that  in  Greek  is,  ifi^awrw  and  €fcj3cnrrf^b>.  2. 
It  no  where  signifies  '  to  dip,'  but  as  a  mode  of,  and  in  order 
to,  washing.  3.  It  signifies  the '  dipping'  of  a  finger,  or  the 
least  touch  of  the  water,  and  not  plunging  the  whole.  4.  It 
eignifies  '  to  wash'  also  in  all  good  authors. 

I  have  not  all  those  quoted  to  the  contrary.  In  the  quo- 
tations of  them  whom  I  have,  if  it  be  intended,  that  they  say 
it  signifies  '  to  dip,'  and  not '  to  wash,  or '  to  dip'  only,  there 
is  neither  truth  nor  honesty  in  them  by  whom  they  are 
quoted. 

Scapula  is  one,  a  common  book ;  and  he  gives  it  the 
sense  of  Mavo,  abluo,' '  to  wash,'  and  *  wash  away.' 

Stephanus  is  another,  and  he  expressly  ih  sundry  places 
assigns  '  lavo'  and  '  abluo'  to  be  also  the  sense  of  it. 

Aquinas  is  for  dipping  of  children,  provided  it  be  done 
three  times  in  honour  of  the  Trinity ;  but  he  maintains  pour- 
ing or  sprinkling  to  be  lawful  also ;  affirming  that  Lauren- 
tius,  who  lived  about  the  time  two  hundred  and  fifty,  so 
practised.  But  he  meddles  not  with  the  sense  of  the  word, 
as  being  too  wise  to  speak  of  that  which  he  understood  not; 
for  he  knew  no  Greek. 

In  Suidas,  the  great  treasury  of  the  Greek  tongue,  it  is 
rendered  by  '  madefacio,  lavo,  abluo,  purgo,  mundo.' 

The  places  in  the  other  authors  being  not  quoted,  I 
cannot  give  an  account  of  what  they  say.  I  have  searched 
some  of  them  in  every  place  wherein  they  mention  baptism, 
and  find  no  one  word  to  the  purpose.  I  must  say,  and  will 
make  it  good,  that  no  honest  man  who  understands  the 
Greek  tongue,  can  deny  the  word  to  signify,  '  to  wash,'  as 
well  as  '  to  dip.' 

It  must  not  be  denied,  but  that  in  the  primitive  times, 
they  did  use  to  baptize  both  grown  persons  and  children 
oftentimes  by  dipping;  but  they  affirmed  it  necessary  to  dip 
them  stark  naked,  and  that  three  times ;  but  not  one  ever 
denied  pouring  water  to  be  lawful. 

The  apostle,  Rom.  vi.  3 — 5.  is  dehorting  from  sin,  ex- 
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hortkigto  holi&ess  and  new  obedience^  and  gives  this  argu- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  it,  and  our  ability  for  it,  both 
taken  from  oar  initiation  into  the  virtue  of  the  death  and 
life  of  Christ  expressed  in  our  baptism ;  that  by  virtue  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  Christ,  we  should  be  dead  unto  sin,  sin 
being  slain  thereby ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  should  be  quickened  unto  newness  of  life ;  as  Peter 
declares,  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  Our  being  buried  with  him,  and 
our  being  planted  together  into  the  likeness  of  his  deaths 
and  likeness  of  his  resurrection,  is  the  same  with  '  our  old 
man  being  crucified  with  him,'  ver.  6.  and  the  destroying  of 
tile  body  of  sin,  and  our  being  raised  from  the  dead  with  him, 
which  is  all  that  is  intended  in  the  place. 

t%ere  is  not  one  word,  nor  one  expression,  that  mentions 
any  resemblance  between  dipping  under  water,  and  the  death 
and  burial  of  Christ,  nor  one  word  that  mentions  a  resem- 
blance b^ween  our  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Our  being  '  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death,'  ver.  4.  is  our  being  '  planted  together  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  death,'  ver.  5.  Our  being  planted  together  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  is  not  our  being  dipped  under  water,  but 
'  the  crucifying  of  the  old  man,'  ver.  6.  Our  being  raised  up 
with  Christ  from  the  dead,  is  not  our  rising  from  under  the 
water,  but  our  '  walking  in  newness  of  life,'  ver.  4.  by  virtue 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 

That  baptism  is  not  a  sign  of  the  death,  burial,  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  is  clear  from  hence ;  because  an  insti- 
tuted sign  is  a  sign  of  gospel  grace  participated,  or  to  be 
participated.  If  dipping  be  a  sign  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  it 
is  not  a  sign  of  a  gospel  grace  participated ;  for  it  may  be 
where  there  is  none,  nor  any  exhibited. 

For  the  major :  if  all  gospel  ordinances  are  signs  and 
expressions  of  the  communication  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
then  baptism  is  so :  but  this  is  the  end  of  all  gospel  ordi- 
nances, or  else  they  have  some  other  end  ;  or  are  vain  and 
empty  shows. 

The  same  individual  sign  cannot  be  instituted  to  signify 
things  of  several  natures.  But  the  outward  burial  of  Christ, 
and  a  participation  of  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death  and  burial, 
are  things  of  a  diverse  nature,  and  therefore  are  not  signified 
by  one  sign. 
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That  interpretation  which  wonld  enciTftte  tlie  apoidA 
argament  an<t  design,  our  comfort  and  duty;  is  not  to  be  i^ 
mitted.  But  this  interpretation  that  baptism  is  mentiiwl 
here  aa  the  sign  of  Christ's  burial,  would  enervmte  the  ap> 
stle's  argument  and  design,  our  comfort  and  duty.  Asi 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  admitted. 

The  minor  is  thus  proved :  the  argument  and  design  d 
the  apostle,  as  was  before  declared,  is  to  exhort  and  encoi- 
rage  unto  mortification  of  sin  and  new  obedience,  by  ynttm 
of  power  received  from  the  death  and  life  of  Christ,  whereof 
a  pledge  is  given  us  in  our  baptism.  But  this  is  taken  awq 
by  this  interpretation :  for  we  may  be  so  buried  with  Chrat 
and  planted  into  the  death  of  Christ  by  dipping,  and  yd 
have  no  power  derived  from  Christ  for  the  cmcifying  of  sin, 
and'for  the  quickening  of  us  to  obedience. 
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SIR, 

It  is  upon  your  desire,  and  not  in  any  compliance  with  my 
own  judgment  or  inclination,  that  I  have  taJcen  a  little  con- 
sideration of  a  late  slanderous  libel  published  against  me. 
I  have  learned,  I  bless  God,  to  bear  and  pass  by  such  re- 
proaches, without  much  trouble  to  myself,  or  giving  the  least 
unto  others.  My  mind  and  conscience  are  not  at  all  con- 
cerned iAbem,  and  so  far  as  my  reputation  seems  to  be  so, 
I  am  very  willing  to  let  it  go  :  for  I  cannot  entertain  a  valu- 
ation of  their  good  opinion,  whose  minds  are  capable  of  an 
impression  from  such  virulent  calumnies :  besides,  I  know 
that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  these  things  under 
the  sun.  Others  also  have  met  with  the  like  entertainment 
in  the  world  in  all  ages,  whose  names  I  shall  not  mention,  to 
avoid  the  envy  in  comparing  myself  with  them.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  a  dictate  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  where 
others  do  us  open  wrong,  we  should  do  ourselves  right,  so 
far  as  we  lawfully  may.  But  I  know  also,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  forego  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
right,  and  the  vindication  of  himself,  if  thereby  there  arise 
no  detriment  unto  others.  That  which  alone  in  this  case 
may  be  feared,  is,  lest  offence  should  be  taken  against  my 
person  to  the  disadvantage  x)f  other  endeavours,  wherein  I 
desire  to  be  useful  in  the  world,. 

But  against  this  also  I  have  the  highest  security  froni 
that  indignation  and  contempt  wherewith  this  libel  is  enter- 
tained by  all  persons  of  ingenuity  and  sobriety.  Not  out  of  any 
respect  therefore  to  myself,  or  my  own  name  (things  of  little 
or  no  consideration  in  or  to  the  world),  nor  out  of  a  desire  that 
this  paper  should  ever  pass  farther,  than  to  your  own  hand, 
and  tihence  to  the  fire ;  bnt  to  give  you  some  account  of  this 
pamphlet,  whose  author  it  seems  is  known  unto  you,  I  have 
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both  perused  it,  and  made  some  short  reflections  upoD  it, 
which  I  have  herewith  sent  unto  you. 

The  whole  design  of  this  discourse  is, '  per  fas  et  nefas/ 
to  endeavour  the  defamation  of  a  person,  who,  to  his  know- 
ledge, never  saw  the  author  of  it,  and  is  fully  assured,  never 
gave  him  the  least  provocation  unto  any  such  attempt.  For 
when  I  am  told  who  he  is,  I  am  as  wise  and  knowing*  unto 
all  his  concernments  as  I  was  before.   And  yet  it  is  not  only 
my  reputation,  but  considering  my  present  state  and  condi- 
tion, with  the  nature  of  his  libellous  aspersions,  my  farther 
outward  trouble  in  the  world,  that  he  aimeth  at ;  from  which 
he  seemeth  to  be  much  displeased  that  I  am  secured  by  the 
righteousness  of  the  government  and  laws  under  which  I 
live.     Now  however  he  pleased  himself  in  this  attempt,  yet 
there  is  no  man  but  may  give  as  tolerable  an  account  by  the 
law  of  Qod,  the  customs  of  civilized  nations,  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  wise  and  honest  men,  of  robbing  persdil  on  the 
highway,  and  spoiling  them  of  their  goods,  as  he  can  do  of 
this  undertaking.    It  is  true,  some  others  have  of  late  dealt 
not  much  otherwise  with  me,  wherein  how  far  they  have 
satisfied  themselves  and  others,  time  will  discover.  But  yet, 
according  to  the  present  custom  and  manner  of  men,  they 
may  give  some  tolerable  pretence  to  what  they  have  done. 
For  they  sufficiently  declare  that  they  were  provoked  by  me, 
though  no  such  thing  were  intended ;  and  it  is  abundantly 
manifest,  that  they  had  no  other  way  left  them  to  give  coun- 
tenance unto  some  fond  imaginations  which  they  have  unad- 
visedly published,  but  by  petulant  reviling  of  him,  by  whom 
they  thought  they  were  detected.     And  such  things  have 
not  been  unfrequent  in  the  world.     But  as  for  this  author, 
one  wholly  unknown  to  me»  without  the  compass  of  any 
pretence  of  the  least  provocation  from  me,  to  accommodate 
tlu>  lusts  and  revenges  of  others,  with  that  unruly  evil,  a 
nuTconary  tongue,  full  of  deadly  poison,  without  the  ma- 
nu^einent  of  any  difference,  real  or  pretended,  merely  to 
culuiuniutc  and  load  me  with  false  aspersions,  as  in  the  issue 
thoy  will  provo»  is  an  instance  of  such  a  depraved  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  such  a  worthless  baseness  of  soul,  such  a  neg- 
lect of  all  rules  of  morality  and  principles  of  human  con- 
vt^riiation,  such  a  contempt  of  Scripture  precepts  innumer- 
able, us,  it  may  be,  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  an  age. 
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amongst  the  vilest  of  men.  Something  I  confess  of  this 
nature  is  directed  unto  in  the  casuistical  divinity,  or  modem 
policy  of  the  Jesuits :  for  they  have  declared  it  laveful  to 
reproach  and  calumniate  any  one  who  hath  done  them  an 
injury,  or  otherwise  reflected  on  the  honour  of  their  society. 
And  notable  instances  of  their  management  of  this  principle 
are  given  us  by  the  ingenious  discoverer  of  their  mysteries* 
But  they  always  require  a  previous  injury,  or  provocation 
to  justify  themselves  in  this  filthy  kind  of  revenge.  And 
hereby  is  our  author  freed  from  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
influenced  by  their  suggestions.  For  he  hath  gone  in  a  way 
whereon  they  never  attempted  to  set  a  foot  before  him ;  and 
scorning  a  villany  that  hath  a  precedent,  he  seems  to  design 
himself  an  example  in  the  art  of  sycophantry.  However, 
the  same  author  hath  directed  men  unto  the  best  way  of  re- 
turning an  answer  unto  false  and  calumnious  accusations, 
whatevqmbe  their  occasion  ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  Valerianus 
Magnus,  an  honest  Capuchin  friar,  being  so  dealt  withal  by  a 
Jesuit,  made  not  any  defence  of  his  own  innocency,  any  far- 
ther than  by  adjoining  unto  all  the  instances  of  his  charge, 
'  Mentiris  impudentissime.'  And  this  you  will  immediately 
find  to  be  the  substance  of  that  answer  which  this  book 
deserves.  For  setting  aside  things  relating  to  the  former 
public  troubles  and  disorders  in  these  nations,  from  the 
venom  of  all  reflections  from  whence  I  am  secured  by  the 
government,  law,  and  interest  of  the  kingdom,  all  which  in 
this  revival  of  them  are  notoriously  abused  and  trampled 
on,  and  there  is  no  one  thing  charged  on  me  in  the  whole 
libel,  but  that,  either  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  its  rela- 
tion, is  notoriously  false.  The  task  I  acknowledge  of  making 
this'discovery  would  be  grievous  and  irksome  unto  me,  but 
that  I  must  not  account  any  thing  so,  which  may  fall  out 
amongst  men  in  the  world;  and  do  remember  him,  who 
after  he  had  done  some  public  services,  whereof  others  had 
the  advantage,  was  forced  to  defend  his  own  house  against 
thieves  and  robbers. 

The  whole  discourse  is  a  railing  accusation,  such  as  the 
angel  durst  not  bring  against  the  devil ;  but  such  as  hath 
many  characters  and  lineaments  upon  it,  of  him  who  was  a 
false  accuser  and  murderer  from  the  beginning.  Neither  is 
it  capable  of  a  distribution  into  any  other  parts  but  those  of 
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railing,  and  folse  accusations.  And  for  the  first,  seeing  he 
hath  manifested  his  propensity  unto  it,  and  delight  in  it,  he 
shall  by  me  be  left  to  the  possession  of  that  honour  and  re- 
putation which  he  hath  acquired  thereby.  Besides,  his  way 
of  managery  hath  rendered  it  of  no  consideration.  For,  had 
it  been  condited  to  the  present  gust  of  the  age,  by  language, 
wit,  or  drollery,  it  might  have  found  some  entertainment  ia 
the  world ;  but  downright  dirty  railing  is  beneath  the  genius 
of  the  times,  and  by  common  consent  condemned  to  the  beir 
garden  and  Billingsgate.  His  charges  and  accusations, 
wherein  doubtless  he  placed  his  principal  hopes  of  success 
(though  I  much  question  whether  he  knew  what  he  aimed  at 
in  particular  or  no)»  may  in  so  many  instances  be  called  over, 
as  to  discover  unto  you  with  what  little  regard  to  Christi- 
anity, truth,  or  honesty,  they  have  been  forged  and  managed 
by  him. 

I  shall  begin  with  what  he  calls  my  practicesn^nd  then 
proceed  to  the  principles  he  mentions,  which  is  the  best  order 
his  confused  rhapsody  of  slanders  can  be  reduced  unto, 
though  inverting  that  which  he  projected  in  his  title. 

1.  One  of  the  first  charges  I  meet  withal  upon  the  first 
head,  is  pag.  9.     That  I  '  was  one  of  them  who  promised 
Cromwell  his  life  upon  his  last  sickness,  and  assured  him 
that  his  days  should  be  prolonged.'     This  I  confess  he  ma- 
nageth  somewhat  faintly  and  dubiously,  the  reason  whereof 
Icannot  guess  at,  it  being  as  true  as  those  other  tales,  in 
the  report  whereof  he  pretends  to  more  confidence.     And  I 
have  no  answer  to  return  but  that  of  the  friar  before  men- 
tioned, *  Mentitur  impudentissime  ;'  for  I  saw  him  not  in  his 
sickness,  nor  in  some  long  time  before.     Of  the  same  nature 
is  what  he  affirms,  p.  28.  of  my  being  the  instrument  in  the 
ruin  of  his  son  Richard,  with  whose  setting  up,  and  pulling 
down,  I  had  no  more  to  do  than  himself.    And  such  are  the 
reasons  which  he  gives  for  that  which  never  was.      For  the 
things  he  instanceth  in,  were  my  own  choice,  against  all  im- 
portunities to  the  contrary  ;  so  that  the  same  answer  must  be 
returned  again, '  Mentitur  impudentissime.'  P.  10.  he  charges 
me,  that  in  writing  against  the  Papists,  I  reflected  upon  the 
authority  of  the  king,  as  to  his  power  in  matters  of  religion  : 
which  he  repeats  again,  p.  34,  and  calls  it  'a  covert  under- 
mining of  the  just  authority  of  the  king.'    Still  the  same  an- 
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8wer  is  all  that  can  be  given.    His  majesty's  supremacy,  as 
declared  and  established  by  law,  is  asserted  and  prpved  in  the 
book  he  intends,  p.  404—406.  [Vol.  xviii.  pp.  470, 471.]  Nor 
is  there  any  word  in  the  places  quoted  by  him  in  his  margin, 
that  will  give  the  least  countenance  to  this  false  calumny.  Be- 
sides, the  book  was  approved  by  authority,  and  that  by  persons 
of  another  manner  of  judgment  and  learning,  than  this  pitiful 
scribbler,  who  are  all  here  defamed  by  him.  P.  12.  he  chargeth 
me  with  countenancing  an  accusation  against  the  reverend 
bishop  of  Chester,  then  warden  of  Wadham  college ;  which 
is  a  known  lie,  and  such  I  believe  the  bishop,  if  he  be  asked, 
will  attest  it  to  be.     And  so,  p.  14,  he  says,  I  received  a 
commission  from  Oliver  to  carry  '  gladium  ferri :'  but '  men- 
titur  impudentissime ;'  for  I  never  received  commission  from 
any  man,  or  company  of  men  in  this  world,  nor  to  my  remem- 
brance did  I  ever  wear  a  sword  in  my  life.     His  whole  34th 
page,  liaii,  there  been  anything  of  wit,  or  ingenuity  in  fiction, 
in  it,  I  should  have  suspected  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Lucian's  '  Vera  Historia/  concerning  which  he  affirmed,  that 
he  Wrote  that  which  he  had  never  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  did 
any  one  declare  unto  him.     For  it  is  only  a  confused  heap 
of  malicious  lies,  which  all  that  read  and  know,  laugh  at  with 
scorn.     Such  likewise  is  the  ridiculous  story  he  tells,  p.  66. 
of  my  ordering  things  so,  that  members  of  parliament  should 
have  a  book,  which  he  calls  mine,  laid  in  their  lodgings  by 
unknown  hands;  whereof  there  is  not  any  thing  in  substance 
or  circumstance  that  can  lay  the  least  pretence  to  truth, 
but  it  is  an  entire  part  of  his  industrious  attempt  to  carry  the 
whetstone.    The  same  must  be  said  concerning  what  he  re- 
ports of  passages  between  me  and  the  then  lord  chancellor ; 
which  as  I  have  good  witness  to  prove  the  mistake  that 
fell  out  between  us,  not  to  have  been  occasioned  by  me,  so 
I  much  question,  whether  this  author  was  informed  of  the 
untruths  he  reports,  by  doctor  Barlow,  or  whether  ever  he 
gave  him  his  consent  to  use  his  name  publicly  for  a  counte- 
nance unto  such  a  defamatory  libel.     It  were  endless  and 
useless  to  call  [cull]  out  the  remaining  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  whereof  I  think  there  is  scarce  a  page  free  in  his  book, 
unless  it  be  taken  up  with  quotations.     And  I  amsure  that 
whosoever  will  give  the  least  credit  unto  any  of  his  stories 
and  assertions,  will  do  it  at  the  utmost  peril  of  being  de- 
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ceived.  And  where  any  thing  he  aims  at,  hath  the  least  of 
truth  in  it,  he  doth  but  make  it  a  foundation  to  build  a  false- 
hood upon.  Such  are  his  ingenious  repetitions  of  some 
things  I  should  say,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  prtrate 
discourses  ;  which,  yet  supposing  them  true  in  the  terms  by 
him  reported,  as  they  are  not,  contain  nothing  of  immo- 
rality, nothing  of  injury  unto,  or  reflection  on  others.  Surely 
this  man  must  be  thought  to  study  the  adorning  and  freedom 
of  conversation,  who  thus  openly  traduceth  a  person  for 
words  occasionally,  and  it  may  be  hastily,  spoken,  without 
the  least  injury  to  any,  or  evil  in  themselves,  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  after.  And  these  also  are  such  as  be  hath  taken 
upon  mere  reports,  for  I  believe  he  will  not  say,  that  ever  he 
spake  one  word  with  me  himself  in  his  life.-  How  any  one 
can  safely  converse  with  a  man  of  this  spirit  and  humour,  1 
know  not. 

I  shall  wholly  pass  by  his  malicious  wresting  and  fidse  ap- 
plications of  the  passages  he  hath  quoted  out  of  some  things 
published  by  me  :  for  as  for  the  greatest  part  of  those  small 
perishing  treatises,  whence  he  and  others  have  extracted 
their  pretended  advantages,  it  is  many  years  since  I  saw  them, 
some  of  them  twenty,  at  the  least ;  nor  do  I  know  how  they 
have  dealt  in  repeating  their  '  excerpta/  which  with  so  much 
diligence  they  have  collected ;  that  they  are   several  times 
wrested  and  perverted  by  this  malicious  scribbler  unto  thinc^ 
never  intended  by  me,  that  I  do  know.   One  discourse,  about 
communion  with  God,  I  find  there  is  much  wrath  stirred  up 
against;  and  yet  upon  the  severe  scrutiny  which  it  hath  on 
several  hands  undergone,  nothing  can  be  found  to  lay  to  its 
charge,.but  one  passage  concerning  some  diiFerences  about 
external  worship  ;  which  they  needed  not  to  have  put  them- 
selves to  so  much  trouble  to  have  found  out  and  declared. 
But  as  for  this  man,  he  makes  such  inferences  from  it,  and 
applications  of  it,  as  are  full  of  malice  and  poison,  being  not 
inferior  in  those  good  qualifications  unto  any  of  his  other 
prodigious  tales.     For  from  what  I   speak  concemino"  the 
purity  of  instituted  worship,  he  concludes,  that  I  judge,  that 
all  who  in  the  worship  of  God  make  use  of  the  common- 
prayer,  are  not  loyal  to  Christ,  nor  have  communion  with 
God,  nor  can  promote  the  interest  of  the  gospel ;  all  which 
are  notoriously  false,  never  thought,  never  spoken,  never 
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written  by  me.  And  I  do  believe^  that  many  that  have  used 
that  book  in  the  public  administrations,  have  been  as  Ipyat 
to  Christ,  had  as  much  communion  with  Ood,  and  been  as 
zealojis  to  pi^omote  the  interest  of  the  gospel,  as  any  who 
have  lived  in  the  world  this  thousand  years.  For  men  are 
accepted  with  Ood  according  to  what  they  have,  and  not 
according  to  what  they  have  not. 

The  next  charge  I  can  meet  withal  in  this  confused  heap, 
which  is  like  the  grave,  a  place  of  darkness  without  any 
order,  is  no  less  than  of  perjury.  And  this  principally  he 
doth  on  such  an  account,  as  iis  not  at  all  peculiar  to  me ; 
but  the  reproach  he  manageth  is  equally  cast  oh  the  greatest 
part  of  the  kingdom  by  this  public  defamer.  And  I  suppose 
others  do,  though  I  do  not  know  the  prudence  of  encourag- 
ing such  a  slanderous  libeller,  to  cast  fire-brands  among 
peaceable  subjects ;  and  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  things, 
which  the  wisdom,  clemency,  and  righteousness  of  his  ma- 
jesty, with  and  by  the  law  of  the  land,  upon  the  best  and 
most  assured  principles  of  piety  and  policy,  hath  put  into  ob- 
livion. And  it  also  seems  strange  to  me,  how  bold  he  and 
some  other  scribblers  make,  by  their  interesting  the  sacred 
name  of  bis  majesty  and  his  concerns  in  their  impertinent 
squabblings,  as  they  do  on  all  occasions.  But  such  things 
are  of  another  cognizance,  and  there  I  leave  them.  What  is 
peculiar  to  myself  in  this  charge,  is  represented  under  a 
double  instance  : 

1.  Of  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  which  I  took  and 
violated.     And, 

2.  Of  the  university  oath. 

For  the  first,  although  I  could  easily  return  an  answer 
unto  the  thing  itself,  yet  as  to  what  concerns  me,  I  shall  give 
no  other  but  *  mentitur  impudentissime ;'  I  never  took  any 
such  oath. 

And  for  the  other  I  doubt  not  to  speak  with  some  confi- 
dence, that  the  intention  and  design  of  the  oath  was  ob- 
served by  me  with  as  much  conscience  and  diligence,  as  by 
any  who  have  since  acted  in  the  same  capacity,  wherein  I 
was  at  that  time  reflected  on.'  And  upon  the  provocation  of 
this  man,  whoever  he  be,  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  consider- 
ing the  state  and  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time  in  the 
nation  and  the  university,  I   do  not  believe  there  is  any 
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penoo  of  Ictning,  ingenuty,  or  coamoa  siodeity,  irfio  had 
felatioB  in  those  days  onto  thmt  pkce,  bat  will  grant  at 
least,  that  notwithstanding  some  lesser  differences  from  thaa, 
about  things  of  very  small  importance,  I  was  not  altogethsr 
aseless  to  the  interest  of  learning,  morality,  peace,  and  the 
presenration  of  the  place  itself;  and  farther  I  am  not  con- 
cerned in  the  ingratitude  and  envy  of  a  fiew  illiterate  and  ma- 
licious persons,  as  knowing,  that '  Obtrectatio  est  stnltorum 
thesaurus,  quem  in  linguis  gerunL' 

But  if  all  these  attempts  proTe  successless,  there  is  that 
yet  behind,  which  shall  justify  the  whole  charge,  or  at  least 
the  author,  in  filling  up  his  bill  with  so  many  prodigious 
falsities.    And  this  is,  my  'blaspheming  the  Lord's  prayer,' 
which  is  exaggerated  with  many  tragical  ezpressions  and 
hideous  exclamations :  as  indeed  who  can  lay  too  heary  a 
load  on  so  horrid  a  crime  ?  But  how  if  this  should  not  prove 
so  ?  How,  if  by  all  bis  outcries  he  should  but  adorn  and  set 
forth  his  own  forgeries?  This  I  know,  that  I  do  and  erer  did 
believe,  that  that  prayer  is  part  of  the  canonical  Scripture, 
which  I  would  not  willingly  blaspheme.    I  do  believe  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  have 
vindicated  it  from  being  thought  a  collection  and  compo- 
sition of  such  petitions  as  were  then  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
as  some  learned  men  had,  I  think  unadvisedly,  asserted  it 
to  be.     I  do  and  ever  did  believe  it  the  most  perfect  form 
for  prayer  that  ever  was  composed  ;  and  the  words  of  it  so 
disposed  by  the  divine  wisdom  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  that 
it  comprehends  the  substance  of  all  the  matter  of  prayer  to 
God.     I  do  and  did  always- believe,  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually meditated  on,  that  we  may  learn  from  thence,  both 
what  we  ought  to  pray  for,  and  in  what  manner;  neither  did 
I  ever  think  a  thought,  or  speak  a  word,  unsuitable  to  these 
assertions.     Wherein  then,  doth  this  great  blasphemy  lie? 
Unto  two  heads  it  must  be  reduced. 

1.  That  I  judge  not,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
giving  of  this  prayer  unto  his  disciples,  did  prescribe  unto 
them  the  precise  use  or  repetition  of  those  words,  but  only 
taught  them  what  to  pray  for,  or  how. 

Now  although  it  may  be  this  man  doth  not,  yet  all  men 
of  any  tolerable  learning  or  reading,  know,  that  this  assertion 
relating  only  to  the  different  interpretations  of  one  expression. 
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indeed  of  one  word,  in  one  of  the  evangelists,  hath  been 
owned  and  allowed  by  learaed  men  of  all  parties  and  per- 
suasions. He  may,  if  he  please,  consult  Grotius,  Musculus, 
and  Cornelius  a  L^pide,  to  name  one  of  a  side  for  his  infor- 
mation.   But, 

2.  I  have  delivered  other  things  concerning  the  useof  it, 
in  my  book  against  the  Socinians. 

Whereunto  I  shall  only  say,  that  he  who  differs  from 
others  in  the  manner  of  the  use  of  any  thing,  may  have  as 
reverend  an  esteem  of  the  thing  itself  as  they ;  and  herein  I 
shall  not  give  place  unto  any  man  that  lives  on  the  earth, 
with  respect  unto  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  is  true,  I  have  said, 
that  there  were  manifold  abuses  in  the  rehearsal  of  it  amongst 
people  ignorant  and  superstitious;  and  did  deliver  my 
thoughts,  it  may  be  too  freely  and  severely,  against  some 
kind  of  repetition  of  it  But  as  for  the  ridiculous  and  im- 
pudent charge  of  blasphemy  hence  raised  by  this  pitifnl 
calumniator,  I  am  no  way  concerned  in  it.  No  more  am  I 
with  that  lie,  which  hath  been  now  reported  to  the  satiety 
of  its  first  broachers  and  promoters :  namely,  that  I  should 
*  put  on  my  hat,  upon  the  repetition  of  it ;'  it  was,  as  I  remem- 
ber, about  fifteen  years  ago,  that  such  a  rumour  was  raised, 
by  I  know  not  whom,  nor  on  what  occasion.  It  was  some- 
what long  before  I  heard  any  whisper  of  it,  as  is  the  manner 
in  such  cases.  But  so  soon  as  I  did  attain  a  knowledge  that 
such  a  slander  had  been  reported  and  scattered  abroad,  I 
did  cause  to  be  published,  in  English  and  French,  a  decla- 
ration of  its  notorious  falsity,  in  the  year  1655.  But  so 
prone  are  many  to  give  entertainment  to  false  reproaches 
of  them,  whom  on  any  account  they  are  displeased  with ; 
so  unwilling  to  part  with  a  supposed  advantage  against  them, 
though  they  know  it  to  have  been  put  into  their  hand  by  the 
mistakes,  folly,  or  malice  of  others ;  that  the  same  untruth 
hath  been  several  times  since  repeated  and  republished, 
without  the  least  taking  notice  that  it  was  publicly  denied, 
condemned,  and  the  authors  of  it  challenged  to  give  any 
tolerable  account  of  their  report.  Only  of  late,  one  learned 
person,  meeting  it  afresh,  where  its  admittance  would  have 
been  to  his  advantage  (namely  Mr.  Durel,  in  his  answer  unto 
the  apology  of  some.nonconformists)  had  the  ingenuity  to 
acknowledge  the  public  disclaimure  of  any  such  practice  so 
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long  since  made  and  published,  and  thereon  at  least  to  i»| 
pend  his  assent  to  the  report  itself. 

I  am.  Sir,  quite  weary  of  repeating  the  instances  of  di' 
man's  notorious  falsehood  and  unjust  accusations;  I  lUI 
therefore  overlook  the  remainder  of  them  on  this  hetd,  in 
I  may  give  you  one  of  his  intolerable  weakness  and  ignoruct 
And  this  lies  in  his  attempt  to  find  out   contradictions  h- 
tween  what  I  have  written  in  several  places  about  tolenkki, 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  p.  67.     For  because  I  say,  tkt 
'  Pernicious  errors   are  to  be  opposed   and    extirpated  lii 
means  appointed,  proper,  and  suitable  thereunto;'  assbo, 
that  it  is  the  \duty  of  the  magistrate  to   defend,  protect, 
countenance,  and  promote  the  truth;'  the  man  thinks  that 
these  things  are  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience,  ui 
such  a  toleration,  or  forbearance,  as   at  any  time  I  hftvt 
pleaded  for.     But  if  any  man  should   persuade  him  lo  Id 
those  things  alone,  which  either  he   hath    nothing  to  do 
withal,  or  doth  not  understand,  it  may  be  he  would  accom- 
modate him  with  a  sufficient  leisure,  and  more  time  than  he 
knows  well  how  to  dispose  of. 

II.  His  last  attempt  is  upon  some  sayings,  which  he  calls 
my  principles,  in  the  representation  whereof,  whether  he 
hath  dealt  with  any  greater  regard  to  truth  and  honesty, 
than  are  the  things  we  have  already  passed  through,  shall 
be  briefly  considered. 

The  first,  as  laid  down  in  the  contents  prefixed  to  this 
sorry  chapter,  is  in  these  words :  '  That  success  in  business 
doth  authoricate  its  cause ;  and  that  if  God's  providence 
permits  a  mischief,  his  will  approves  it/ 

There  are  two  parts,  you  see,  of  this  principle  ;  whereof 
the  first  is,  that  success  will  justify  a  cause   in    business; 
that  is,  as  I  take  it,  anyone  :  and  secondly,  that  which  God 
permits,  he  doth  approve.     Now  as  both  parts  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  diabolically  false,  so  in  their  charge  on  me  also;  so 
that  I  must  betake  myself  again  to  the  example  of  the  friar, 
and  say,  '  Meutitur  impudentissimc/   A  cause  is  good  or  bad, 
before  it  hath  success  one  way  or  other.     And  that  which 
hath  not  its  warranty  in  itself,  can  never  obtain  any  from 
its  success.     The  rule  of  the  goodness  of  any  public  cause, 
is  the  eternal  law  of  reason,  with  the  just  legal  rights  and 
interests  of  men.     If  these  make  not  a  cause  good,  success 
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itill  never  mend  it.     But  when  a  cause  on  these  grounds  is 
•o  indeed,  or  is  really  judged  such  by  them  that  are  engaged 
*.  in  it,  not  to  take  notice  of  the  providence  of  Ood  in  prosper* 
^  ing  men  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  is  to  exclude  all  thoughts  of  him 
'    ftnd  his  providence  from  having  any  concern  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.     And  if  I,  or  any  other, have  at  any  time 
applied  this  unto  any  cause,  not  warranted  by  the  only  rule 
of  its  justification,  it  no  way  reflects  on  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  I  assert ;  nor  gives  countenance  to  the  false  one, 
which  he  ascribes  unto  me.    For  the  latter  clause  of  this 
pretended  principle,  that  if  God's  providence  permit  a  mis- 
chief, his  will  approves  it,  I  suspect  there  is  some  other  in- 
gredient in  it,  besides  lying  and  malice,  namely,  stupid  igno- 
rance.    For  it  is  mischief  in  a  moral  sense  that  he  intends^ 
nothing  being  the  object  of  God's  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, on  any  other  account.     It  would  therefore  seem  very 
strange,  how  any  one,  who  hath  but  so  much  understanding 
as  to  know  that  this  principle  would  takeaway  all  differences 
between  good  and  evil,  should  provide  himself  of  so  much 
impudence,  as  to  charge  it  on  me. 

Another  principle,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  design,  he  lays 
down  as  mine,  p.  46,  namely, '  That  saints  may  retain  their 
holiness  in  the  act  of  sinning,  and  that  whatever  law  they 
violate,  God  will  not  impute  it  to  thenvjis  a  sin.' 

There  seems  to  be  two  parts  of  this  principle  also.    The 
6rs4;  is,  that  saints  may  retain  their  holiness  in  the  act  of 
sinning.     I  know  not  well  what  he  means  by  this  pact  of 
his  principle,  and  yet  do,  for  some  reasons,  suppose  him  to 
be  more  remote  from  the  understanding  of  it  than  I  am, 
although  the  words  are  his  own.    If  he  mean,  that  the  act 
of  sinning  is  not  against,  or  an  impeachment  of  holiness,  it 
is  a  ridiculous  contradiction.     If  he  mean,  that  every  actual 
,    sin  doth  not  deprive  the  sinner  of  all  holiness ;  he  is  ridicu- 
lous himself,  if  he  assert  that  it  doth,  seeing  'there  is  no 
man  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not.'    The  framing  of  the 
last  clause  of  this  principle  smells  of  the  same  cask ;  and 
as  it  is  charged  on  me,  is  false.  .  Whatever  law  of  God  any 
pian  breaks,  it  is  a  sin,  is  so  judged  of  God,  and  by  him  im- 
puted so  far  unto  the  sinner,  as  to  judge  him  guilty  thereof, 
whoever  he  be.    But  God  doth  not  impute  every  sin  unto 
believers  unto  judgment  and  condemnation.    And  if  he  can 
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mdentiad  &»▼  tkmz  ui  the  books  quoted  by  him,  he  will 
^MJ  lint  there  u  no  more  ia  them  towvds  whmt  he  reflecli 
vpoB,  but  that  God  will  by  hu  gnce  preserre  true  belieren 
inMD  frlhag  into  sach  ims,  as  vherebr  they  ahoold  totally 
aad  fioaDy  kae  thdr  fiuth,  fall  from  grace,  and  be  cast  out 
of  Ood'a  corenaat.  Thii  priacipk  I  own,  and  despise  his 
taqiotent,  ignorant,  and  ridicalons  defamatioi&  of  it. 

His  third  prineiple  is  aboot  pnjing  by  the  Spirit,  which 
he  chargeth  at  the  highest  rate,  as  that  which  will  destroy 
aD  gOTemment  in  the  world. 

I  know  well  enough,  whence  he  hath  learned  this  kind  of 
argning.  But  I  hmwe  no  reason  to  concern  myself  particu- 
larly in  thii  matter.  The  charge,  for  aught  I  know,  as  here 
proposed,  falls  equally  on  all  Christians  in  the  world ;  for 
whether  men  pray  by  a  book,  or  without  a  book,  if  they  pray 
not  by  the  Spirit,  that  is,  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  pray  not  at  all.  Let  therefore  the  Scripture  and  Chris- 
tianity answer  for  themselTes ;  at  present  in  this  charge  I  am 
not  particulariy  concerned. 

Thus,  sir,  I  bave  complied  with  your  desire,  nnto  a  pe* 
msal  of  this  confused  heap  of  malicious  calumnies,  which 
otherwise  I  had  absolutely  in  silence  put  off  to  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day.  It  may  be  this  author  hath  scarce  yet  cast 
up  his  account,  norjconsidered  what  it  is  to  lend  his  fingers 
to  others  to  thrust  into  the  fire,  which  they  would  not  touch 
themselTes.  For  whilst  they  do,  or  may,  if  they  please,  enjoy 
theif  satisfaction  in  his  rillany  and  folly,  the  guilt  and  shame 
of  them  will  return  in  a  cruciating  sense  upon  his  own  un- 
derstanding and  conscience.  When  this  shall  befal  him,  as 
it  will  do  assuredly,  if  he  be  not  utterly  profligate,  he  will 
find  no  great  relief  in  wishing  that  he  had  been  better  ad- 
rised;  nor  in  considering,  that  those,  who  rejoice  in  the  ca- 
Imnny,  do  yet  despise  the  sycophant.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your,  &c. 
J.  O. 
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ORATIO  I.- 

JEiO  tandem  devenisse  fata  academieei  ut  post  tot  veneranda 
nomina,  verenda  capita,  artium  ac  scientiarum  promos  condos, 
et  dictatoresy  is  chorum  duceret,  qui  psene  agmen  claudit^ 
vos  vere  dolere  plusqaam  persentisco,  academici.  Nequesane 
mibi  admodum  arridet  rerum  haec  nostrarum  qualiscunque 
disposition  qua  ad  desideratissimam  matrem,  longo  post  in- 
tervallo,  rediius  quasi  prseludia  operosas  difficilisque  pro 
vincisB  administratione  agere  cogor.  At  nuUius  infortun  i 
remedia  siint  querelee.'  Viros  graves  et  houestos  in  quo- 
cunque  casu  positos  dedecent  gemitus.  Erecti  animi  est 
pr^menti  oneri  fortius  obniti.  ^Ita/  enim,  ut  cum  comico 
loquar, '  est^vita  hominum,  quasi  cum  ludas  tesseris  ;  si  illud, 
quod  maxima  opus  est  jactu,  non  cadit;  illud,  quod  cecidit 
forte>  id  arte  ut  corrigas/''  Cunctis  psene,  quorum  provectior 
SBtas,  diuturniore  rerum  usu  subactius  ingenium,  multo 
pulvere  scholastico  exsudati  doctorum  tituli,  magnam,  nee 
incassum,  sui  expectationem  dederunt,  navim  academicam, 
heu!  longum  nimis  procellis  agitatam  deserentibus ;  ex  illius, 
cujus  imperio  refragari  nobis  baud  fas  est,  propensa  in  me 
voluntate  et  iniqua  esstimatione,  cui  nequicquam  renisso 
sunt  intensissimsB  obtestationes,  hujusce  vero  senatus  an- 
nuente  suffragio,  evocatus,  quo  vix  est  ineptior  alter,  ad 
gubemaculum  accede.  In  quae  tempora«  quos  hominum 
mores,  qualia  judiciorum  divortia,  grassantibus  ubique  ob 
studia  partium  dissidiis  atque  calymniis,  quos  animorum 
motus  acerbiores  et  ircLpaTrucpatTfjiara,  affectus  denique  quo 
fastu,  qua  aerugine  obsessos,  inciderunt  fasces  nostri  acade- 
mici, et  scio,  et  doleo.  Nee  solum  nos  seculi  genio  dis- 
trahimur,  sed  et  indies  alia  conspectior  incedit  fundi 
literarii  calamitas.  Spreta  nimirum  sacrosancta  legum  auc- 
.ioritate,  superiorum  reverentia,  vigili  malevolorum  invidia, 
contemptis  paene  moribundaB  matris  academiae  lachrymis  ac 
aingultibus,  cum  seterno  gentis  togatae  nominis  dispendio, 
nee  sine  summo  totius  ircpiirorov  discrimine,  detestanda 

■*  Bsc  Drfttio  bAbita  est  anno  165f ,  com  procancellaru  maniii  primum  eit  iogretsai. 

»»  Terept.  Adelph.  i? ,  7.  «1. 
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audacia,  et  licentia  plane  Epicurea,  extra  omnes  modestic 
ac  pietatis  cancellos^  heu !  nimia  studiosonim  portioTagatnr. 
Egone  ideo  idoneus,  qui  huic  nodo,  cui  frustra  pacatissinus 
temporibus  insudarunt  tot  tantique  heroes,  nutanti  renim 
omnium  conditione  cuneum  admoTerem  ?  *Ovx  o«^ 
mi^utfiat,  academic!.  Si  hominis  ita  inepte  sibi  adblandi- 
entis  partes  mihi  sumerem,  imo  si  Tel  levicnla  hojnsmodi 
animum  subiret  cogitatio,  totus  ipse  raihi  displicerem.  Km 
ita  remotus  domo,  aut  procul  a  meipso  dego,  non  ita  hmi- 
arum  instar  disposai  ocellos,  quin  qaam  sit  doctiince,  pn- 
dentisB,  gravitatis,  sapiential  mihi  carta  8npellez«  probe 
noverim.  Lucullum  vel  gregarii  militis  officii  mdem,  peritom 
nalio  negotio  evadentem  imperatorem,  ita  ut  qnem  voX^iiwv 
STrci/[>ovdimisiturbSy  totius  rei  militaris  !/uirc<pov  acceperitex- 
ercitas,  tanquam  natures  ostentum  celebravit  antiqoitas. 
Bono  animo  este,  academici,  prodigia  nulla  fcro ;  qui  ex 
latebris  ruralis  secessus,  armorum  strepitu^  erangelii  caan 
in  ultimas  hujus  insulse,  nee  non  transmarinas  oras.  ezcor- 
sionibusy  aulce  tumuitu,  rei  academicse  administrandce  impe- 
ritus,  recessi,  imperitus  etiam  hue  accedo* 

Quid  ergo,  malum,  inquies,  hoc  est  dementias  ?  Cu^pro* 
vinciam  banc,  cui  administranda;,  nedum  omandse,  non  sis 
idoneus,  suscepisti  ?  Pessime  in  te,in  academiam,  in  senatum 
hunc  vencrandum  consuluisti.  Bona  verba,  auditores,  sum- 
morum  virorum  judicio,  votis,  imperio,  precibns,  obnoxio 
non  pcnitus  deficit  aut  sped,  aut  animus.  *AvBpaya0fifi6rwv 
qualiumcunque  baud  ipsi  sumus  scaturigines.  'O  eirf^opr 
ywv  (Tnipfia  rt^  <nr((po\fTi,  et  qui  'ex  ore  infantium  fundtt 
fortitudinem/  defectus  omnes,  quos  vel  foras  retuli,  vel  intas 
sensi,  gratiose  supplere  ct  vires  administrare  potis  est. 
Mihi  ideo  propriis  viribus,  ac  7rappr\al(^y  et  succedaneo  ad- 
miniculo,  favore  academico,  quod  sciam,  aut  meruerim,  des- 
tituto,  hoc  tamen  restat,  illi  ut  me  totus  dedam,  '  qui  dat 
omnibus  benigne,  nee  exprobrat.'  Perennem  ille  auxiliorom 
fontem  constituit  Christum,  qui  nulli  non  pio  conamini 
ivKaipov  suppeditat  fioifieiav,  nostra  nisi  obstat  iXiyoirifrria: 
inde  lumen,  inde  vires,  inde  spiritus  mihi  expectandi,  imo 
orandi  sunt.  lilius  ideo  prsesentice  gratiose  promissiB 
innixus,  pro  statu  temporum,  et  occasione  rerum,  quam, 
divioa  ita  providentia  disponente,  nacti  sumus,  unioa  cod- 
Bcientia)  integritate,   aliorum   adjumentorum   et  omamen- 
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Unram  omnium  vices  obeunte,  nee  propendente,  nee  depen- 
dente  genio,  negotio  huic  me  accingo. 

Si  modo  bouQTum  obsequi  studiis,  ioservire  commodis, 
opem  ferre  egenis,  et  quibus  est  res  angusta  domi,  si  in 
extrioandis  immerito  perplezis,  iinpeditis,  aut  turbatis, 
operam  insumere  mihi  lioeat ;  si  vel  in  confinio  et  proxima 
parte  virtutis  versanttbus  mansuetiulla  animi  officia  prs&stare 
poBsim;  pacis,  famae,  studiorum,  quorum  dispendio,  nihil 
U8U6  circuitione,  sciens  vidensque  compendiose  lito,  baud 
ita  pcenitenda  fbrsan  erit  jactura*  At  si  Bibuli  consulatus 
segnis  ac  vilis,  si  Sisyphi  labor,  volvendo  semper  eodem  re- 
volventem  negotiolorum  acervum  frustraneus  ac  inutilis, 
mihi  contingerent;  si  in  dirimendis  de  lana  caprina  litibos^ 
si  in  terrorem  miseris '  mortalibus  et  ritiorum  segris  in- 
cutieado,  vel  pcenam  infligendo^  vel  in  ejusmodi  solum 
ingratis  peragendis  sudandum  sit;  ne  infelici  adjudicarer 
Caucaso,  damnatorias  tabellas  quavis  prece,  vel  quocunquA 
pretio  redemptas  velim. 

^on  quod  in  reprimendis  vitiis,  repurgandis  sordibus,  ne 
sentibus,  spinis,  tribulisque  obsita  horreret  acadeniia,  conatus 
satis  laudabiles  exeri  non  possunt.  Imo  vos  omnesj  qui 
conscientieD  proprias^  qui  famae  publiciB,  qui  perenni  floren* 
tissimsB  academifie  saluti,  qui  reipublico  hujusce,  yw^Amx^ 
licet^  sed  0«>ri^ov,  utilitati,  vel  [mica  bonsB  animas  litatis ; 
^os,  inquam,  omnes,  vestramque  opem,  consilium,  vires, 
diligentiam,  ne  flaccescat  gubematorum  reverentia,  nutet 
superiorum  dignitas,evanescat  antiqua  studiosorum  gravitas, 
industria,  compositi  mores,  ne.  demum  omnium  bonorum, 
flnalis  omnibus  despecta^  jaceat  auctoritas,  appello.  Me 
Tero  quod  attinet,  munusque  hoc  recens  impositum,  si  qiu 
dint  ignavi,  ebriosi,  ludiones,  nugatores,  circulatores,  supe- 
riorum conte'mptoresi  legirupaei  noctivagi,  noti  juventutis 
corruptores,  bonorum.  osores^  cultus  divini  neglectores,  rd 
alia  ejusmodi  academiae  carcinomata  et  ulcera,  neque  me 
iUorum  mores,  neque  iUos  meam  hanc  qualemcunqne 
wpoarofflav  ferre  posse  spes  est.  In  hac  vero  parte  provincisB 
jDOfitraB  omanda,  si  quid  durius,  si  quid,  quod  tamen  fieri 
Aon  oportet)  inclementios,  in  quemcunque  constiiutum  fue- 
iit,  id  omne  temporum  necessitati,  et  conaervandae  misere 
4ittetaanti  reipublicae  literariaD  acceptmn  ferendum  esse 
jaqui  r^um  arbitri  &eile  agnoacent.    Nee  erit  forsan,  cur  ob 
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nosiram  tenuitatem  despectui  sit  facinorosoram  et  deli" 
catulorum  turbee  academise  auctoritas.  Etenim  ut  bonis 
omnibus  bmnimodo  prodesse  statutum  est^  sic  malis  hand 
cedere  itidem  indubium.  At  parcius  ista.  Quab  agenda 
sunt  quidem,  sed  non  sine  uUius  boni^  aut  mitis  ingenii, 
quadam  sgritudine  peragi  queunt,  quoad  fieri  potest,  de^ 
precanda  et  evitanda  esse  consentient  omnes,  quibus  salit 
hhqnid  lavtE  sub  parte  mamilliB. 

Majora  itaqne,  et  prseclaris  aliorum  hoc  ipso  seculo  6mn6' 
genus  inceptis^  quibus  paria  prseterlapssB  setates  facinora  non 
ediderunt^  aliqua  ex  parte  respondentia,  in  orbe  nostro  teh- 
tJBinda  esse  urbitramur.  .  An  solis  academicis,  Anglorum  no^ 
mine  celebri  fama  per  totum  orbem  diffuso,  libet  esse  inglo- 
riis  ?  Consulta  patrum,  tropeea  militum,  incrementa  glorise 
rei  civilis  dc  militarise  quee  dederunt,  quibus  est  commissa, 
senatores,  ac  duces,  horret  Europa.  Absit/  academici,  ut 
peculiare  nostrum  depositum,  religionis  ac  literarum  honos, 
quasi  omnino  seculo  impares  essemus,  solum  vilescat.  Dum' 
in  omni  laudabili  conatu  alii  hatid  contemnendos  fkcinnt 
progressus,  lix,  aut  ne  vix  quidem>  nos  ad  antiqua  revfeb-^ 
timur  ?  Imo,  quid  nisi  nostra  segnities,  et  aliud  agendo  coii- 
sumptee  vires,  ut  superiorum  temporum,  uti  aiunt,  a  nonnal- 
lis  tantopere  desideraretur,  in  causa  est  ?  Eminuere,  fateor, 
turn  temporis  nonnulli  linguarum  peritia,  eloquentiae  laude, 
scientiarum  lumine,  veterum  scriniorum  monumenta  scru- 
tandi  diligentia,  et  ruspandis  antiquitatis  ruderibus  clari; 
quibus  omnibus  et  singulis,  quo  minus  debitus  honor  et 
gloria,  cultus  et  reverentia  nomiuis  constent,  et  sint  perennes, 
non  sum  adeo  vecordis  animse,  nee  tarn  extra  anni  solisque 
vias  positus,  ut  ullo  modo  interpellem.  At,  pro  pudor! 
quale  studiosorum  vulgus  ?  Quanta  orbis  literati  pars  tene* 
bris  offusa?  Ponite  senile  supercilium,  pingue  otiam,  ali- 
arum  ambitionum  inanes  titulos,  micantibus  undique  litera- 
rum preemiis ;  per  multos  enim  annos,  qui  serio  rem  agebant, 
apparuere  rari '  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto/  Eo  vero  jam  redie- 
runt  res  academiee,  ut  nisi  pietatem,  fidem,  mores  compositos, 
modestiam,  cum  soimma  in  omni  studiorum  genere  diligentia 
adhibeamus,  quin  cum  perenni  dedecore,  dedignitate,  statu 
et  conditione  hac  honesta  nobis  periclitandum  sit,  non  est 
ambigendum.  Heec  ergo  Rhodus,  hie  saltus  noster.  Quic- 
quid  consilio,  prudentia,  illibato  virtutis  exemplo,  quicquid 
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denique  summorom  virorum  auctoritate*  tantillo  scilicet  tem- 
poris  spatio,  eoque  tantis  remm  ac  animorum  motibus  agitato, 
quod  ex  bonarum  artium  et  literanim,  ezplosis  belli  terricur 
lamentiS9  7raXi77£vi}(r/^  excucurrit,  praestari  potuerit,  id  omne 
antecesBorum  nostrorum  laudum  cumulo  lubens  addico*  '  At 
quibuB  omnia  ex  TOto  successerunt,  quorum  sanctioribus  in- 
ceptis  undequaque  responderunt  eventus,  numero  vix  sunt 
totidem,  quot  Thebarum  portae.  In  magnis  Toluisse  sat  est; 
qec  nostram  industriam,  si  qua^est,  preecluserunt  molimina 
aliorum  prsBclare  gesta ;  multo  minus  succedentium  famee, 
si  qui  sint,  obesse  poterunt  in  administranda  hac  provincia 
imbecilli  nostri  conatus. 
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BoNUM  factum,  procuratotes.  Neque  enim  animam  agit 
academia^ut  opus  habeat  testamentumnuncupare/aut  ut  lega- 
torum  dispositione  divitias  suas  in  alumnos  dispertire  tenea- 
tur.  Hucusque  ergo,  academici>  quamvis,  pro  dolor!  rva- 
simus,  dicendum  est  tamen,  evasimus.  Viximus,  dum  ipsum 
hoc  Tixisse  nonnibil,  imo  magnum  fuit ;  eevo  scilicet  seculi 
graves,  et  ipsius  mundi  mortalitate  tantum  non  bppressi. 
Ostentent  alii  tropsea,  hostium  spolia,  flosculorum  sertis  re- 
dimita  capita,  summsB  pacis,  et  placidissimi  recessus  fructus 
uberiores ;  nos  cicatrices,  pulverem,  et  sudorem,  erectas  ad 
caelum  manuB>  non  penitus  indignaDeo  homioibusque  coUuc- 
tantia  insignia  circumferimus.  Non  enim  umbratilem  causam 
egimus,  non  de  finibus  regundis,  de  quibua  tot  annos  bella 
incruenta,  et  psBne  ludicra,  intulerunt  imbelles  finitimi ;  sed. 
de  tota'possessione,  sacro  antiques  pietatis  deposito,  preesen- 
tis  spe  ac  semine,  dictu  nefas !  noUs  contentio  fuit.  Prosr 
trato  cenopolas,  mimas,  balatrones,  devictos  cerevisiarios, 
noctivagoSf  scurras,  aliasque  hominum  quisquilias  supplices 
in  scenam  productas,  dispansa  gentis  togates  pomoBria,  in- 
staurata  epomidum  et  epitogiorum  ephippia,  honestis  nomi- 
nibus  celebrata,  nolite  expectare.  Hsbc  illorum  gloria,  hoc. 
decus,  quibus]  moUissimis  temporibus,  et  longo  otio  de--. 

*  Hec  onitio  aono  1654,  in  comitiis  academicii,  habi^  fuisse  ridetaf,  cam  pnr 
caacejknio^fidamileniiii  adiniiiMtniTit  *    r 
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4^ff^fj  tot  tMtupifl  IMiiff  fiMnnt*     &M  wm^  noli^  ib 
voliii  lbit»  cvA*  tfAeu  ntiD  fMtidaiMy  vi  jpoUiM  riiqpMI 


Titetam  two  com  hoc  li^  «mm|U  iniigno  pmikgnlBii 
ModoM  poruMe,  nra  iliti  Itai  lanMwCdto  b^^ 
MidaberL  Eiid«oiMf7lryO|rtkw,ioq»fti|m 
fiNrti^qoidiijoetboodHqiio  aodeowvu^Mdi  toino  et 
lii»  wmjnfihM,  tmo  piiBtoriio  oafibM^  portoenai  cfMbolii 
aottNBT  •dUbttit  pN^identiBflb  %«io^M  afod  aoo  |iiMo  ooi 
«lilo  KMat,  qaie^mi  MoUori  note  «t  Tirtttlio  nooriiy  loM 
mortales  dignum  cenietiir,  in  ipso  limint  ^momu.  tiA  nAB 
divinom^  nihil  ope  moitali  grendins^  in  declinantis  rei  litemuB 
inbftidiam  et  falcimentom  teniro  eealitir  iUom  remm  divi* 
nanim  pariter  ac  hnmanarom  socoidia«  et  negligentia  aiipiia 
laboiare^  cmn  rea  ipsa  ocalis  at  poqta  manibna  toneatorj  non 
est  ambigendnm.  RabamaidenteniynecGOnsmnptani^atapait 
ofioi  assgnM  nomodiata.  Praehg—  at  aptiqnMa  jqwi  apodi 
teiol  adiiainm,  diaieccia  nndiqao  padaauntia  at  ndwapuMia# 
m  ipso  psna  asae  pandalom,  mole  aaa  aiU  ipaa  miyvMii,  ^is 
pamidam  ihinitebandnasi  cqadia  vul  taqwB  pmspUaynaSj, 
toffOB,  et  turbinom  vitrices  et  triomphalta  attollana  au 
tates ;  velut  immota  rapes,  coi  toties  borrifico  firagore  ne*- 
quicqaam  sese  illiseiiDt  nimbus  et  hyems ;  occsuham  ilhun 
▼im  et  admirabilem,  qa»  tanta  moli  sustinendsB,  tot  oppi^- 
nationibus  propellendis  par  esset,  Te&erabnndua  anapiceret. 
Oratiosam  ig^tur  Dei  O.  M.  pnmdentiam  racolite,  8(oadeaiiciy 
et  perenni  literaritt  diatumitati  quotqaot  bene  Tultia,  audi* 
tofes,  qutt  gymnasia,  adeoqna  ipsam  academianSf  ooaamnnem 
nostram,  qua  literati  aamns,  matrem,  adhuo  sartam  teotam 
oonsenrayit* 

Neque  tamen  haae  ideo  a  nobis  dieantnr,  qnaai  featcMras 
nuUos,  nulloB  adfocatos  invenisset  grandttra  naater  aca- 
demia,  qui,  ne  inter  tumultuosi  secnli  dedecora  literamm 
lapsus  et  ruina  numeraretur,  strenue  prscavemnt.  Habet 
etiam  adhuc  deus  O.  M.  qui  bonorem  suum,  babet  aoademia, 
qui  salutem  suam  pro  virili  tueri  satagunt  $  Tiroa  aoilicet 
aummo  hcmore  constitutes,  et  nisi  mortalium  ingratisaimi 
audire  veltemus,  a  nobis  in  setemum  nominandoB.  Hi  aoDt» 
qui  tumultuantis  plebeculae,  aliorum  scilicet  perpaucorum 
nebulonum  veneno  perfusse,  compescuenml  nramwa,  at 
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imbelle^  contempsere  mint^.  £t  cum  eo  usque  audaciae 
proruperit  quorundam  bominumj  dicam»  an  jumentorum^ 
stupor  et  barbaYieSj,  ut  ui  ipso  seuatu  libellis  supplicibus 
yociferationes^  seu  potius  imprecationes  nc»uiullorum  e  ferae 
seculiy  de  tollendia  academiis  mdere  ausi  sint ;  non  sine 
indignatione  summa^  spiritu  beroico  et  plane  divino^  bonora* 
tissimis  ignorantisB  patronis^  patri»  excerebratoribus,  os  vile 
obstruxerunt,  parati  omne  nostrum'  periculum  subire  suo. 
Nee  defuisse  istiusmodi  viros  aut  conatus  tester  celeberri- 
mam  toto  orbe  bibliothecam,  irrids  inimicorum  domi  foras- 
que  augusto  illi  sacrario  avide  inbiantium  Yotis,  intactam  i 
et  si  non  libris  doctloribus,  at  librario  doctissimo  auctam 
et  omatam.  Ipsam  tester  academiam^  fatali  psBne  literarum  • 
interstitio  emergentem,  viris  undequaque  doctissimis,  de  re- 
Iigione  et  literatura  optime  meritis,  recens  refertam.  Hoc 
unum  condonate^  quod  me  indignum^  inutilem  gregi  vestro 
vestro'  ascribere  yoluemnt;  banc  unam  labem  abstergite, 
csBtera  fulgent. 

lisdem  succenturiatas  processit  magnum  nomen  nobis 
dicendum,  auditores^  Honoratissimus  Cancellarius.  Hie 
est^  quern  toties  accepimus  profitentem,  se  nolle  honesto- 
illo  nomine  diatius  omari^  quam  dignum  tandem  aliquid  eo 
nomine  efficiendi  spes  non  minima  effulgeret.  Qui  pietate 
et  ingenii  cultu,  in  subjugandis  hostibus  vel  barbarissimis/ 
plus  retulit  sub  Deo  sue  opis  et  subsidii,  quam  ut  se  vivo  et' 
rerum  paene  clavum  tenente^  pietatem  et  ingenii  oultnram 
omnem  pessundatas  et  conculcatas,  triumpbantibus  ilium 
victis  et  conjuratis  bostibus,  ab  impietate  et  barbarie  intueri 
possit.  Ilium,  qui  feros  et  erraticos  domuit  HibemisB  No«- 
madas,  qui  mores,  yirtutes,  pudorem  Scotoruip  monticolarum 
perspexerit,  qui 

posse  tandem  ipsam  deperire  barbariem,  inbonesta  est,  et 
bomine  sano  indigna  cogitktio.  Irato  prorsus  aversoque 
Deo  res  nostrsB  agitari  viderentur,  si  primi,  si  soli  sub  ejus 
auspiciis  pereamus ;  qui  non  tantum  omni  bello,  sed  et  sin- 
gulis presliis,  quibus  toties  providentisB  discrimen  subiit,  vic- 
tor evasit.  Inauspicato  sane  togatam  manum  copiis  suis 
adjunxisse  censendus  esset,  si  ea  parte  primum  marcescerent 
triumpbales  laurus.    Haud  illi  deerit  procul  omni  dubio  in 

k  Uom.Odjss.  i.  3. 
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rt  nostra  procuranda  divina  ilia  indolgentia,  qus  reliqalB 
omnibiui  inceptis  ei  ita  semper  praasto  adfuii,  ati  OAc  no 
finX^^p  quod  dicitur ;  ut  illud  ethnici  poeisa  ad  imperato- 
rem  Christianum  decantare  liceat, 

O  niiDiom  dilecte  Deo,  coi  mililmt  atliflry 
Elconjurtti  ▼enieunt  in  cUsiica  TenUt* 

Hacusqoe  ideo«  eo  duce«  victore  Deo^  ut  libera  et  opti- 
marum  artium  gloria  Celebris^  non  ut  injux  et  eflferata  eradtt 
patria^  contendimus.    Quisquamne  hominum  adeo  inveie- 
cunde  stolidus,  et  mentis  inops  censendus  est,  ut  genlem 
non  ineptaro,  immensis  laboribus,  yigiliis^  Totia,  lacrymis, 
suspiriis,  tanto  sanguinis^  nummorum«  posseasionum  dis- 
pendio,  tot  annos  sudasse,  ut  sub  desideratiasiipo  reipub- 
licae  titulo  asinorum  clausum,  vel  jumentorum  mandram  con- 
deret,  putare  posse  videatur  ?  Si  qui  vero,  ut  erit  foraan  unu 
et  alter,  ad  bombardarum  tonitru,  tanquam  ad  cataractss 
Nili,  ita  obsurduerunt,  ut  rationis.  ejus  nimirum  qua  homi- 
nes sumus,  nihil  possint  aut  audire,  aut  percipere;  quia 
tandem,  imo  brevi  sese  explosos  et  pessimo  foetore*  auorum 
tormentorum  instar,  ejectos  sentiant,  nuUua  dubito.     Imo 
ausim  dicere  rempublicam  nostram  aut  literarum  fore  fau- 
tricem,  aut  nullam :  nisi  funditus  delere  gentem  (et  religi- 
onem  nostram) -fortean  rebus  prosperis  nimis  fidentem,  va- 
gam,  et  tumidam,  sanguine  et  cineribus  iterum  aspergere,  et 
non  indecoro   pulvere   sordidam    reddere   constituit   Deus 
O.  M.  non  omnis  morietur  academia. 

Macte  ideo  este  ingenio  et  virtutis  gloria,  probata  juve- 
num  corona,  flos  patriee,  gentis  honos,  gregis  Christi  spes 
non  minima,  feretis  protinus  hie  etiam  voti  et  consilii  nostri 
pretium  et  fipafitiov  :  nee  segregata  prorsus  omnis  apes  est, 
quin  ex  vobis  tandem  emergant,  quibus  merito 

doctior  orbin 
SubmiMit  tradat  fascibus  imperium. 

Vos  etiam,  doctores  literatissimi,  quoniam  purpuree  yestrse 
radiis  ferundis  etiam  vulgi,  utcunque  ignobilis  et  indocti, 
nunc  temporis  sufBcit  oculorum  acies,  quin  virtutum  et  sci- 
entiarum  spendore,  laboribus  etvigiliis  ecclesise  et  academic 
causa  susceptis,  antiquam  et  debitam  venerationem  etiam 
oculatissimis  extorquere  progrediamini,  nemo  nisi  invidia 
stupuit,  aut  fascinavit  pietatis  odium,  ibit  inficias.     Oiarpov 

*'  Claud.  5.  cons.  Honor.  96. 
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tytvffinfi^v  Tijl  Kotrji^f  Koi  iyy(Xoic  kuX  avOpi!nroic$'^  et  actoram 
Budavirtute  stamus;  nee  pomposos  titulos,  ulteriores  ho- 
noris graduSy  opima  beneficia,  principum  aut  magnatam 
iavores,  fugacis  aevi  blandimenia*  aflfectamus,  sed  pro  vita 
animaque  magnea  matris  academisB  contendimus. 

Duram  quis  forsan  exclamabit  sortem  et  onerosam!  et, 
*0  terque  quaterque  beatos/  quibtis  quotannis  in  scenam  pro- 
dire,  et  choragio  nescio  quo  phaleratis,  mutas  p»ne  sustinu- 
isse  personas  satis  erat  pro  dignitate  et  honore;  quibusam* 
pliores  redditus,  titulorum  veneranda  gravitas,  et  adulatoriis 
quibusdam  delinimentis  facillime  aucupatus  principam  favor, 
dederunt  malignum  spernere  vulgus  ! 

•  Ast,  apage  sis,  ignava  vota,  et  indigoa  suspiria.  Natos 
nos  potius  in  exemplar  cogitemns,  nee  minimo  ducarous  ho- 
nor!, quod  nos  amicorum  inimicorumque  sub  oculis  tanto 
pignore  certare  yoluit  pater  clementissimus,  quod  aliqua 
saltern  rerum  difficultate  quid  possemus  experiri  velit.  Quod 
aliis  ideo  calamitas  videtur,  nobis  sit  virtutis  occasio.  Hoc 
ideo  tantum,  missis  curis  et  querelis,  metu  et  dolore  ad  ho- 
minum  vulgus  demandatis,  nobis  incumbit,  ut  vel  scienti- 
arum  et  virtutum  nostra  industria  fructibus  floreat,  vel  com- 
posite et  decenter  aliena  culpa  in  cineres  suos  dilabatur 
academia.    Sed  quorsum  heec? 

Pradens  fotari  teroporia  ezitam 
CaJiginesa  nocte  premf  t  Deot, 
Kidetque  si  mortalb  ultra 
Fas  trrpidat    Qaod  adest  memento 
Componere  asquus.^ 

Quod  officii  ratio  postulat,  quod  beneficia  Dei  O.  M.  flagi- 
tant,  quod  bonorum  omnium  vota  expetupt,  quod  aliorum 
casus  et  ruina,  quos  perdendos  dementavit  divina  Nemesis, 
decent,  pietatem,  religionem,  virtutem,  scientiam,  diligentet 
colamus;  caeterum  rerum.  omnium  exitw  Qsov.lvyovvatn 
KHTau  Quid  denuo  faciemtis,  dabit.Deus;  quid  hucusque 
fecerimus,  paucis  accipite,  academici. 

Cum  vitiis,  qua^  ampliori.proventu  inter  mortales  indies 
succrescunt,  nobis  et  antecessotibus  nostris  commt^ne  fuit 
certamen.  Dilabantem  amnem  novis  semper  ex ,  fontibus 
minus  forsan  lucidis,  im6  turbidis  aquarumfluctibus,  subinde 
auctum  et  adimpletum  omnibus  .vanitatis  bullulis,  vitiorum 
limo  immunem  quis  potest  praestare  ?  Nempe  socordium  et 

*  1  Cor.  ir.  9.  •  Horat.  Cann.  iii.  29, 80. 
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ivupiorom  pareiitiim  delicto,  ineptiam,  Btuliiliam,  negfigen- 
tiam  psBdsigogorttin,  paucis  exceptis,  ignavi  p«ne  abiqiie 
pecom,  immerita  loit  academia.  Ad  spiurcitiem  domi  awide 
UBtgargitataiD  bic  resorbendam  advolant  nonnaUi  ;  et  tamen 
quos  hue  vitiorum  graridoa,  et  foedis  domesticomm  eTewplia 
dehooeatotos  mittunt,  at  extaoaplo  fiant  philoaophi,  €t  ilUco 
;i  evadaot*  expectant  atulti  parentes. 


Doram  sane  pro?inciam !  Integros  et  sanos  tantum  summa 
cum  artis  gloria  dimittunt,  quibus  commissa  est  corpomm 
sanatio :  omnes  sea  artis  defectus,  sen  artificum  lapsus* 
longa nocte  tegunt  vespillones.  At  incuratos  animorum  mor- 
hoSp  et  turgidos  vitiorum  inflatus,  ubique,  non  sine  spmaio 
inter  imperitos  nostro  dedecore,  circumferuDt  im.medicabiles 
nebulones. 

Uuic  autem  malo  remedium  adhibendo,  ut  haoc  saltern 
bene  merentibus  gratiam  rependam,  non  defuerunt,  imo  pro- 
fuerunt  plurimum,  cum  hujus,  tum  superioris  anni  procura- 
tores;  quorum  nimirum  inculpats  probitati,  inTictae  pati* 
entis,  prudentis  insigni,  bonarum  literarum  promoTendi  stu- 
dio siDgulari,  industriae  yero  psne  stupends,  aliquid  saltern 
pacis  et  quietls,  si  non  multum  famae  et  boDorum  monim^ 
debere  acadeuiia  est  manifestum.  Nee  sine  numinefuit,  \it, 
deflexo  paulum  traniite,  ad  munus  procuratorium  vir  ille  pro- 
moveretur,  qui  ad  vias  rectas  et  regulares  non  sine  summa 
diligentia  et  virtute  non  paucos  reduceret,  Porro  in  admi- 
nistranda  re  reliqua  academica,  collegiorum  et  aidamni  pne- 
fectos,  laude  ilia,  inteliigentes  tempera,  ut  nosceret  acade- 
mia  quid  sibi  faciendum  esset,  defraudandos  non  esse,  si 
non  credet  ingratum  seculum,  fortassean  dicet  posteritas. 
Imo  illorum  ope  et  consilio,  quamris  non  decus  aliquod  aut 
uitorem  assecuto,  tamen  sine  insigni  ulla  togatae  gentis  jac- 
tura,  fasces  deponere  mihi  ipsi  contingat.  Xecomnino  sane 
inerti  otio  contabuimus,  quamvis  hue  tantum  rediit  Totorum 
summa.  ut  eo  fruamur.  Civtera  de  nobis  fascib usque  nos- 
tris.  quixi  procul  dubio  prtestat,  taceo  ;  neque  enim  unquam 
aUius  spiravi,  quam  ne  commodioris  hominis,  peritioris  rec- 
toris,  vigilantioris  pra?fecti,  prudentioris  modenitoris,  vices 
didieillimis  temporibus  suppleri,  nimium  lugeret  acadeuna. 

•  .\fi»to(h.  r:.;   i.  I.  I. 
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Interea  sciant  amtci  aique  inimiot,  imaeocleri  et  postectf 
quotquot  honeste  cupiunt  lei  literarisa^  etiam  qot  cum  e&l 
Hultnm  eommereiixm  vblunt,  neque  ferias  agere  a^ademiam, 
iteque  intra  aii^teGeasoruffn  septa  (quasi  doctum  essie  nibkl 
aKttd  esMftf  qt»am  doctos  legisse,  atque  eornm  seasfis  qaamp* 
via  reoanditos  eruisse)  sese  Gontinere ;  sed  prograefas,  J}eo 
hominibusque  testibus,  in  dilatandia  scientiaruii  poBu»rii8^ 
in  promoyenda^  una  cam  pietate  et  religione,  re  literaria 
quotidie  ponere. 

Tester  theologiam,  artinm  reliquarum  dominam  et  ma* 
gistram^  cui  ut  prompte  ancUlentur  prope  est  res  nostra 
unica,  non  turbidam  illam  ex  scholasticorum  lacunis  de- 
promptam^  nee  communem  illam  tantum  el  disoiplinabilem, 
a  quamplurimis  bonis  sane  viris,  neo  ineptis,  in  multtfariis 
compendiolis  traditam ;  sed  liberam,  puram,  defsecatam^  ex 
ipsorum  fontium  fontibus,  adjuvaate,  imo  totum  opus  per^ 
ficiente,  Spiritu  et  vi  Dei*  omnipotentis,  baustam  adhibi- 
tisque  omnibus  yerae  philosophiee  et  scientiarum  adminiculis, 
qui  ei  yel  adjumento,  vel  omamento  esse  possint^  indies 
efflorescentera.  Intima  yidemus  sacrofintnctse  veritatia  pe- 
netralia reserata,  abditosque  yitalis  paginsa  sensus  erutos. 
ei  propinatOB.  Hine  htcem  et  pocula  sacra,  Concion^es  ad 
popitlum  non  phaleratas  illas,  et  ineptis  yerborum  crepi- 
taculis^  ad  aurem  yani  et  imperiti  vulgi  tinnientes ;  sed  pie- 
tatem,  ^ikoirovlav  alfArtrfipia  in  sacris  ytyvfuivaafiiva  spirantes,. 
frequentiasimas :  exercitia  queedam  recens  instituta,  non«> 
nulla  postliminio  restituta,  recuperatam  aliquatenus  dis-^ 
ciplinsB  grayitatem,  exulantem  et  triumphatam  reductam 
pietatem,  fas  asset  celebrare.  Disputationes  etiam  theolo*^ 
gicas  rediyiyas  memorarem^  nisi  absentium  aliquomm  heg« 
ligentia,  prsosenttum  yero  quorundam  socordia  feeisset,  ot 
ex  incepto  ilia  honesto  sane  et  eonamine  laudabili^  a<^ademi» 
ratiocinio,  quam  academicorum  rationi^  hactenus .  melius 
consultum  fuisset.  Absit  tamen  ut  bine  tandem  proyentus 
ipsoa  sulcos  oneraturi  expectationi  renuntiarem.  ^on  enim. 
tantum  measem,  quod  aiunt^  in  berba  habemus^  si^mmse^ 
nimirum  spei  ad  frugem  et  fructum  j^iyentutis ;  aed  et  est 
in  procinctu  veteranorum  baud  contemnenda  manus,  quea 
Bon  tantum  amicse  veritatis.  yelitationi^  prout  pro  more  fit 
in  academia,  parata  est;  sed  qusa  Latiali  Yejoyi  bruta  fill-* 
mina  e  manibus  exculere,  et  reliquas  extraneqrum  copias 
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civitati  magni  regis,  Dei  O.  M.  Sctvwc  imminentes,  mini' 
tantes  dim,  profligare  et  dispalare  noyit. 

£t  sane  ad  Tetemum  nobis  ezcutiendum,  nonqnam  post 
natum  in  orbe  Christianum  nomen,  donis,  quibas  Teritatis 
diTiniB  cultores  liberaliter  instnixit  pater  clementissuiins, 
magis  opos  fuit.  Quani  enim.  Dens  bone  !  detestanda 
turma,  quam  foeda  heBreticorum,  fanaticorum,  et  enthnsias- 
tarau  coUuvies  sponsam  Christi  sub  ipsis  sponsi  sanctissi- 
mis  oculis  ptene  rapit,  stupratque  ?  In  earn  scilicet  pnram, 
caslam,  undique ' turba  ruunt  luxuriosa,  proci.'   Cam  igitur, 

I't  jofrQlcat  hoBuneSp  sarput  de  node  laironci  : 
Vttcipna  aeffrcs,  Don  ex|MTgttoem  ri 

El  quod  ad  cumalum  addit,  satis  neqoiter  proTentnm  est : 
quo  enini  quisque  ab  onini  solida  doctrina  imparatior  est, 
eo  majori  cum  supenrilio,  et  confidentius  de  graTissimis 
qaiMilionibtts  judicium  sibi  arrogat.  ProTeniont  oratores 
noTi,  stulti.  adolescentuli»  qui  nee  eruditi  sunt,  nee  se  noo 
CMe  eruditi>s  scntiunt. 

'Ar^Tcv^t  eit>9.  academici,  nee  amwu  recessus  sopore 
perfosi.  dulcedine  exitio  vicina.  praesertim  com  no 
Xif^  cnx^ivioc  rro^vcroc,  sinite  ut  ineptos,  indoctois, 
X«r%ti%^.  vAniloquc^s.  plus  cc^ntra  Terititem.  qziinx  pro  Ynerxtate 

*  -  « 
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circumveniamusy  ut  non  sine  sammo  dedecore  illos  fostus 
et  irtpiavTo^wvtag,  hos  invidisB  et  ignorantisB.pudeaty  pcsni-! 
teatque. 

Ad  sospitatorem  pertinet  indastriai  nostra,  ipsum  Chris- 
tum  habemus  agonothetam.     Nostris  vigiliis,  studiis,  la- 
boribus,  innititur  veritatis  gloria,  religionis  honos,  artium 
et   scientiarum   splendor,   ipsiusqne    demum    non  minima 
reipublicse  salus  et  felicitas.     Ignaviam,  animalium  ratione 
gaudentium  labem  et  opprobrium,  senescentis  seculi  pestem 
psene  unicam,  ignorantiae/  tenebrarum,  sordium,  et  vitiorum 
omnium  proxenetam,  literarum  et  literatorum  contemptus 
prodromum  certissimum,  diligenter,  imo  animose  excutite, 
juvenes  dilectissimi,  germana  matris  proles^  insurgentis  ser 
culi  quoquo  verg^t  pars  nobilis  futura.    Haac  ilia  Circe  est, 
quse  nonnullius  spei  adolescentulos,  luxuriaa  blanditiis  pesr 
sime  incantatos,  foedissimis  in'quinatos  sordibus,  et  in  por- 
corum  haram  et  volutabrum  pellectos  quotidie  deturpat. 
Invigilate  ideo,  mementote  70s  sacramento  teneri>  imo  in 
arenam  descendisse  ;  frustra  fugam,  latebraa,  recessus  me- 
ditamini ;  nequicquam  hominum  praejudicia,  temporum  ini- 
quitatem,  magnatum  supercilia  erga  gentem  togatam,  patriea 
ingratitudinem,  quee  ossibus  ejus  vix  pepercit,  causamini, 
Aut  dimicandum  yobis  est  fortiter^  aut  quales  quales  artifices 
estis,  pereundum  turpiter.     Placet  etiam  nobis  otium,  sed 
;3iagis  officium;   placet  amica  studiis  solitude,  sed  magis 
studiosis,  siqua  est,  benefica  contentio.     Eamus  una  igitur, 
erectis  animis,  comitantibus  vigiliis,  studiis,  precibus,  ini* 
micorun^  quorumcunque  tandem,  qui  male  Yoliint  luci  et 
yeritati,  vices  dolentes,  quo  fata  academic,  et  omni  casu 
benignior  divina  providentia,  vocant.     Mens  serena,  sua 
sorte  contenta,  mundi  contemptrix,  nihil  nisi  quod  vile,-sor- 
didum,  inhonestum,  anima ,  Christiana,  generoso  et  libero 
pectore  indignum,  horrescens,  nobiscum  eat.     Heareat  in 
funambulis,  prsestigiatorum  acetabulis,  stupeat  Babylonios, 
agyrtas,  astrologos,  malignum  et  imperitum  Tulgus ;  stupeat, 
dum  respublica  tributum  imponat,  quod  pendeant  astrologi, 
quod  olim,  teste  Suida,'   factum  est  ^exandriae,  nomine 
^XaKcvv<{/LC£ov,  quia  solum  stuUi  ad  eos  accedunt.  BXa^  enim 
apud  eos  idem  ac  fatuus  et  amens  fuit.    Minas,  anna,  in- 
tentent  atrocis  saevitise  et  feritatis  homunciones,  scientiam^ 
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vertteten,  vtitnteai  ipsMi  ridauily  dictenis  excij 

#far  d&m  pXmaftipmwiii,  mdeimti  admloBes ;  mt 

diret  soperstitionis  et  tenebrmmm  lecolmn  tuneant 

Ion;  Spurtam  nos,  cpimni  nadi  rarniu,  onMoras,  •erio  aiiii- 

tcmos,  in  wrilmtis  castrm  kraamos,  cslua  tpsum  Tirtnte  f#- 

temvs,  nil  despenuidiBB,  TexiDsm  mttoUeiite  Hon*  ^^^^^t" 

Cbristo  dace,  eC  ampioa  Clnisto. 
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Delassatas  ariium  omnium  et  scientianim  vires,  et  dela- 
tigatam  ipsam  oratoriam  denuo  solicitare,  academic!,  nee 
Opus  est,  nee  animus.    Quid  possit  facundia,  nt  in  omni  Ii- 
teratura  yiget  valetque,  ii,  quos  et  muneris  ratio,  et  efflores- 
centis  ingenii  fervor,  alacriores  et  magis  oneri  reddidenmt, 
eridenti  testimonio  ante  aures  oculosque  auditonim  posu- 
erunt.     Elegantiarum  omnium  quod  reliquum  est,  vices  sup- 
plebit  unica  aequi  ac  recti  conscientia,  qua  etiam  tripndiare 
Musas,  vetat  vicinus  fratemi  sanguinis  clamor.     Si  quid  de 
laboribus  et  angustiis  academiee  dicendum  reslat,  ne  ferias 
agere  perpetuas  videatur,  id  mihi  negotii  dari,  ut  ea  enarrem, 
maxime  arridet.     Nempe  ea  apud  nos,  auditores,  stat  lege 
res  literaria,  ut  gravissimas  totius  anni  curas  unius  vel  alte- 
rius  dieculsB  laetitia  coropensatas  habeamus.     Neque  illos 
forsan,  quibus  res  divinas  pariter,  ac  eas,  quae  apud  humanum 
genus  inter  primas  ponuntur,  omandi  cura  incumbit,  palse- 
straB  isti  hilarioribus  pro  more  elegantiis  crebrius  interspersas 
diutius  immorari  deceat.     Non  quod  solenniorum  academias 
comitiorum  honori,  quorum,  Deo  ita  gratiose  disponente, 
triplicata  jam  vice  lubens  saltern  pars  aliqua  fui,  quidquam 
detractumiri  velim;  sed  quod  asperiores  recessus  sanctiores 
quas  colimus  Musas  quaerere,  profiteri  aequum  est.     Prout 
ideo  benevolo  erga  nos  almae  matris  animo,  quo  nobis  ope- 
rosum  boc,  quodcunque  sit,  studiorum  nostrorum  levamen 
sacrum  esse  volurt,  gratulari  liceat;  ita  gravi talis  ejus  et 
prudentiae,  quibus  haec  bonorum  negotia,  malorum  otiis  pro- 
movendis  nimis  opportuna,  incitatis  passibus  peragi  jussit> 
infra  laudem  id  omne  est,  quod  dicere  possumus.     Nimirum 

•  H»c  oratio  habita  est  anno  \655,  in  solcnnibus  academis  comitiis,  cum  procan- 
cellarii  mnnere  jam  tertjo  functus  est. 
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tnlxtda  Tirtutam  statio  e»t,  quibus  in  coii^tnio  yitioriim  {>ogt« 
tis,  fMTOclivis  ad  deteriora  lapsus.  Ea  est,  pro  dolot !  humani 
ingenii  pravitas.  Non  enim  tantuni,dam  vos  pulverem  inter 
et  sodorem^  industiriam  in  «oholasticis  hisce  eMSroitiis  de- 
figitis,  habent  quod  ignaTi»«  quod  iuxurisd  suae  pi«etexant 
improbi ;  sed  et  inane  gloriole  aucupium,  futurum  euperbiai 
et  desidiae  fomitem^bvijusinodi  inceptis^  ad  captandos  ss&pias 
quam  par  est  eruditorum  plausus  destinatis,  minime  malo- 
mm  suggestui  aliquoties  adhnrere  compertum  est*  Suffix 
ciat  ideo  nonnuUis  hucusque  vela  ventis  explicata  porrexisse^ 
aliis  in  margine  ambulasse  ;  ne  ingruat  turbo,  ne  dilabantur 
rips9y  jam  contrahenda  yela>  jam  referendi  pedes.  Nostri 
autem  rerumque  nostrarum,  cum  temporis  oocasio,  et  auidi- 
torum  reverentia,  rationem  aliquam  efflagitare  videantur,  earn, 
mor»  cum  simus  jam  omnes  impatientes,  strictim  et  quam 
fieri  possit  paucissimis  absolvam. 

Quoniam  yero  eos,  qui  feoerunt,  proxime  excepisse,  qui 
prtBcIara  eorum  facinora  celebrarunt^  semper  SBStimati  sunt^ 
ne  res  academied,  per  se  satis  amplsB  et  magnificea^  yero  mi* 
nores  appareant^  alicui>  qui  quae  sentit  polite  et  copioee  poe- 
sit  eloqui,  et  yelift,  provinciam  banc  delegatam  cuperem» 
Sed  prout  mihi,  nae  juri  et  legibus  almee  matris  subducere» 
religio  foret;  ita  supra  bonum  atque  honeetum  de  yestro 
candore  anxium  esse  et  soHcitum^  paene  esset  flagitium. 

Qualem  vero  se  gessit  aoademia,  quae  tulit  fecitque,  quo? 
irum  gratia  ant  odio  flagtavit,  quibus  fautoribus  usa  digni* 
tatem  aut  pristinam  sustinuit,  aut  amissam  recqperavit,  qu6 
luctu,  quibus  oasibus  eam  exercuit  summus  rerum  omnium 
arbiter,  fusius  exponentem  baud  feret.  temporis  angufi^tiar 
Pauca  ideo  rerum  capita  summatim  sunt  delibanda. 

Ne  yero  expectatione  elati  despicatui  haberent  referenda 
auditores,  sciant  adbunc  plura  nobis  fuisse  de  salute^  quam 
de  gloria  certamina.  Ut  scientiarum  pomidsria  diliiaremus; 
cum  tot  annos  Annibal  Aierit  ad  portas,  nemo  nisi  iniquus 
et  sortis  humanaa  ignams  expedtaret.  Quibus  nos  nondum 
periisse  magnum  non  est»  iis  qui  perierunt  instruendos  aman* 
damns ;  pluris  sane  constitit  unius  anni  salus,  quam  muIto«> 
rum  pridem  gloria  et  honor.  Quanto  labore,  qua  industrial 
quibus  yigiliis  et  mdlestiis,  quo  temporis^. studiorum^  for* 
tunad»  amicorum  dlspendio,  quo  in  ambiguis  consiliQ,  in  ex* 
tremis  animo,  res  npsirfl»)hac4enus  secoritate  s6p4te  fuei^^At^ 
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Aeminein  spero  posthac  ezperturum.  Magriatratus  noatri  in 
ipaa  aalutia  discrimioa  fortunaramque  commimiiiia  incidiaae 
honor  sit,  rel  dedecos  perpetumn* 

Hinc  Tidimua  annatas  Mnaaa,  et  Palladem  emu  hasta; 
neque  quicquam  famee,  aut  graTitatia  apod  booos  ea  re  de- 
ooxit  academia.    Imo  quod  se  suaque  prodentia  dignissi- 
mam  est^  fecit.     Eteaim  in  pnblicoa  hostes  omnia  homo 
miletf  eat.     Neque  artes  ullaa  profitemar,  quse  nataram.  de- 
diacere  cogant.     Extrema  expectare,  mihi  aoaoa,  malonmi 
est,  Tel  muliemm.     Unico  pacis  amore  ducti  dasaicom  ce- 
cinimua,  neque  cuiquam  mortalium  periculum  ingerere,  aed 
propriae  saloti  tempeative  consulere  in  votis  fuit.     Hone 
animum  qui  criminantur,  ut  omnia  juris,  humani  pariter  ac 
divini,  nostrarumque  rerum  conditionis  ignaros  ae  oatendonC» 
ita  eomm  scommata  et  conritia  fieicile  contemnimna.     An 
ingenii   cultus,  quo  nihil  melius  neque  amplios  in  natora 
mortalium  est,  socordes  et  torpescentes  redderet,  inter  sa- 
crum et  saxum  positos  ?  Sane  dum  ipsum  hoc  rixisae  pecca- 
tum  non  sit,  necTituperationi  opportuna  sui  tatda  ease  pease 
tidetur.    Quom  vero  ab  iis,  qui  nihil  egregium  ant  lande 
dignum  aggredi  aut  ausi  sint,  aut  possint,  aliquod  candoris 
▼el  grati  animi  indicium  expectare,  extremae  stultitiaB  sit,  ne 
nulli   omnino  videantur,  quia  prseterea  nihil  sunt,  lubenter 
eis  maledicere  permittamus.     Sed  tamen  vix  occasione  hac 
arrepta  me  retineo,  quin  in  totam  ingratorum  manum,  quo- 
rum vitio  nihil  non  mali  inest,  invehar.     Id  tantnm  nitar,  ut 
hominibus  bono  publico  natis,  mederi  aliorum  incommodis 
solitis,  auctor  siro,  ut  quemcunque  boni  et  magnifici  animi 
fructum,  iis,  qui  cum  serrili  paene  sint  conditione,  nihil  ge- 
nerosum  aut  honestum  sapiant,  erogaverint,  nisi  frustra  niti, 
neque  aliud  se  satagendo.nisi  odium  quaerere,  cordi  sit,  earn 
omnem  humanitatem  non  in  homines  insumptam,  reputent. 
Sed  pessimum  illud  genus  hominum,  quod  diligentius  me- 
tuit,  quam  meminit,  quod  cum  pasne  nihil  unquam  boni  fe- 
cerit,  tamen  beneficia  pro  debitis  exigit,  utrum  plures  sint 
qui  criroinis  arguunt,  an  qui  ejus  vestigiis  insistunt,  incer- 
tum  est.     Quoniam  vero  in  humanum  genus,  egenum  pie- 
rumque  et  opis  indignum,  qui  ingrati  animi  testimonium  edi- 
derunt,  peccare  videantur,  eos   tacito   bonorum    omnium 
judicio,  eique  apud  ipsos,hoc  est  malos,  tribunali,  ubi  nemo 
fiocens  absolvetur,  remitto.    Quodcunque  conatur,  praemii 
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securum  agit  generosum  pectus,  et  ipsa  sibi  satis  mercedit 
^st  mens  recti  conscia.  Interea  baud  vulgari  Isetitia  perfuu-* 
ditur  academia»  quod  nemo  tandem  gentem  suam  togatam 
destructamyelit^nisi  qui  ipsam  rempublicam  fundi  tus  pessun- 
datam  cupiat,  cum  non  ita  pridem  ab  ipsa  maxime  metuit 
respublica.  Ita  est  rerum  vicissitude^  Quae  autem  tumul- 
tuante  plebecula,  ferocientibus  militibus,  nutante  senatu, 
8trenue  undiqqe  calumniantibus  sycophantis,  omni  casa 
major  meliorque  procidentia  immunem  ruina  salvamque 
prsestitit  academiam ;  ne  bonorum  omnium  amore  jam  fla- 
grantem  florentemque  desereret,  summa  contentions  inter- 
pellanda  est. 

Vulnus  interea,  quamvis  pharmaco  tempestive  adhibito 
sanalum,  quod  tulimus,  dissimulandum  esse  dolor  pietasque 
Tetant.  Nempe  principis  facultatis  inter  primaries  profes*^ 
sores  ob  multijugem  scientiam  et  raram  eruditionem  psene 
principem  amisimus.  Ilium,  inquam,  cui  (ea  est  inanis 
seculi  vanitas  et  ignavia)  nihil  unquam  nisi  ipsse  literae 
fuere  opprobrio.  Quae  autem  post  summi  viri  fata,  candi- 
dissimi  pectoris  quondam  hospitium,  invaserunt  lites,  odia, 
studiorumque  partium  inanes  luctas,  ne  pudenda  retegantur 
et  recrudescant  vulnera,  preetereo.  Equidem  ut  dignitatis 
et  auctoritatis  tuendod  gratia,  qui  gradum  magistratus  obti- 
nerent  in  academia,  illud  honoris  et  preemii  baberent,  quod 
optari  possint,  cum  ipsius  rei  necessitas  efflagitare  videtur, 
turn  summa  a  majoribus  prudentia  constitutum  est.  At 
nudam  irpoaraalav,  et  quemcunque  dignitatis  locum,  per  se 
clara  esse  aut  magnifica,  aliudve  amplius,  quod  vere  sit 
venerabile,  prseter  eorum  qui  ea  sustinent  virtutem,  homines 
leviculi  tantum  opinantur.  Hie  pes  figendus :  tantum  veraa 
laudis  a  magistratu  adepto  apud  ssquos  rerum  sestimatores 
reportabis,  quantum  virtu tis  et  diligentiee  in  ilium  attuleris. 
Proinde  sordidam  reddere,  quam  ambis  dignitatem,  suillinum 
est,  ipsa  vero  ut  te  indignum  evehat,  fieri  non  potest.  Cum 
vero  apud  nos  prsBfectursB  gradus  ea  babent  ex  fundatorum 
munificentia  annexa  bona,  ques  ignavorum  etiam  animos 
titillare,  et  sui  desiderio  rapere  apta  sint ;  quod  vix  uUos  ad 
dignitatis  fastigium  evectos  annumerat,  nisi  quos  inter  alios 
aliquo  modo  eminere  ipsa  invidia  fatebitur,  academies  im* 
pense  gratolandum  est.  Cladem  autem,  quam  tanto  orbata 
lumine  horruit  tbeologia,  doctissimi  successoris  modestia, 
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doquentia,  candore^  et  doctrina  propulsatam  gande^ 
dicatque. 

Variis  interim  hie  Tivitar  moribus,  quia  maxima  apod 

B08  est  ingeniorum  Tamtaa.     Nonnnlli^  ventri  penitua  dediti 

atque  somno^  »tatein  per  inertiam  et  socordiam  trahmtt, 

suntque  potius,  qoam  TiTunt;  in  re  congerenda  alii  plos 

9quo  sunt  soliciti ;  abammqae  miztaram  artinm  noD'  inso- 

Itntes,  habet,  habuitque  semper  academia,  quomm  piget 

padetqae.    Qui  frigide,  ideoque  frustra  ambierunt  Musas^  et 

repulsam  passi  Tel  penitus  sordeacunt^  Tel  insaniunt,  ia  cor* 

pons  gaudiis  pcsne  tandem  evannere.     Ex  acelerata  vera 

paucorum  licentia,  et  depravatis  moribus,  de  ipaa  pranaa* 

ciare  academia^  illorum  tantum  est,  qui  Tel  asaorgente  alio- 

rum  virtute  minores  et  inTidi»  Tel  cceco  partiam  atodio 

abrepti,  de  infamia  nostra,  quam  de  probitate  ana,  magis 

aunt  soliciti.     Coenum^  lutum,  eluTiem  habent  aatKemssima 

arbes,  nee  quid  alrud  magis  expositum,  aut  in  oculoa  Tiato- 

ram  prina  incurrit.    At  ineptus  esset,  qui  omnem  urbem, 

ubi  latum  est,  Lutetiam  diceret.      Nee  candidiores,  nee 

sanetiores  animas  magnam  partem,  quam  nunc  amplectitor, 

anquam  aluit  academia.     Per  diTersoria,  trivia,  plataas, 

OBnopolia,  ubi  nonnullse  forsan  occurrunt  studiosorum  larvs, 

per  triduum  oberrantium   hospitum  censuris  non  stamus. 

Collegia,  bibliothecas,  mussea,   scholas,  oratoria,  templa, 

typographias  appellamus.     Qui  ex  iis  diligentise,  pietatis, 

bonarum  literarum,  Tirtutum  omnium  nullum  specimen,  frue- 

tum  nullum  percipere  potest,  non  tarn  male  lippus  est,  aat 

in  sole  caligat,  quam  hostis  ex  professo,  cujus  de  rebos 

nostris  definire  non  est. 

Quot  vero  hucusque  habuit  inimicos  academia,  tot  babuit 
et  triumphos :  neque  famam  nostram  Texarunt  uUi  sine  cer- 
tissimo  SU8B  dispendio.  Non  autem  Vulcanium  scutum,  non 
murum  aliquem  aheneum  adepti,  non  amuletis  nescio  quibos 
instructi,  sed  puri^eaterni  numinis  faToris  praesidiis  septi, 
omnium  propulsaTimus  injurias.  Quoties  nudi,  egeni,  ope 
omni  bumana  destituti,  petulantissimorum  ingeniorum  coa- 
Titiis  cruentati,  in  sinu  summi  optimi  patris  recumbentes, 
rei  nostrce  conficiendes  curam  ei  detulimus ;  totiea  non  ta»- 
tum  securi  e  Tadis  emersimus,  sed  et  Tictores  omnia  secunda 
et  feiicia  sumus  experti.  Qui  jacentes  ad  spead  erexit,  erectos 
summa  spe  explevit,  beneficiis,  bonoribus  auxit,  cumnlaTit ; 
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qui  efflorescere^  et  nitorem  hune  qttalem  qnalem  ttisequi 
dedit,  ille  mihi  camper  Deus  erit;i 

Neque  tamen  adeo  ingrati  sumus,  ut  qxifB  ezimte  de  nobis 
meroerunt  optimi  quiqtie  infer  mortales  literannn  patront^ 
atit  asperaari^  aat  oblivisci  audeamuB.  Imo-  hinc  memoriiB 
immortalifl,  et  in  omne  a&vum  ab  invidia  oblivionts  vindicandi 
decoris^  qui  beneficentia  nlla  a^eademiam  demereri  statue- 
runt,  sunt  secnri ;  quod  ctlim  tis,  qui  ingrati  animi  Titiam  et 
pestem  non  tantum  penitus  sciunt,  sed  setemum  execrantur; 
rem  se  habere,  facile  intelKgere  possint. 

Primo  autem  mihi  celebratvs  ulthna  oratione,  jatn  cele- 
brandus  hie  venit  strmtnus  sab  Deo  rerum  nostrarom  arbiter. 
Sed  qnid  ego  de  tanto  viro  ?  Cum  dua»  artes-  srnt,  in  quibus 
viri  principed  studium  ponere  debeant,  liiilitaris  nemipe  et 
civilis,  quibus  omnis  stat  ]|mblica  virtos,  illeque  communem 
hominum  fortunam  egressus  esse  merito  oestimandus  sit,  qui 
alterutram  fdiciter,  civium  suorum  bono  administraverit; 
qui  utramque  vero  mediocfiter  procuravit,  vfx  eelebretur ; 
hie  nostro  saltern  seculo  solus  est,  qui  turn  banc,  tutb  illam* 
ita  expoliverit,  ut  quam  ttiaximi&  omaverit  hand  facile  sit 
definire ;  utrumque  sane,  supra  quod  dici  potest,  feliciter  et 
procesBU  usque  ad  invidiam  fauste  excoluerit. 

Res  gerere,  et  captos  ostendere  cWibos  hostes, 
Attlngit  soRtnii  Joris,  et  cslettiatenlit  :^ 

ut  canit  poeta.  Atqui  procttl  omni  dubio  in  tepublica  bene 
legitimeque  administranda  tanto  major  gloria  est,  ea  quant 
BplendidSssimi  effundunt  triutnphi,  quanto  ingenii  bona,  rir- 
tutes  pacis,  religiohis  honbs,  virixnn:  ostentationi,  caedi,  et 
sanguini  antestant.  lUe  vero  tantus  ac  talis,  caeteris  omni- 
bus major,  hoc  solo  seipso  minor  esse  yoluit,  ut  secundi 
ordinis  titulum  inter  suos  pergat  numerate,  quo  Iiibens  pri- 
mituB  susceptum  nostri  patroc^ininm  feliciter  usque  pro- 
pugnet.  Nee  satis  habuit,  nomii^itt  inTi<^ti  umbra  discrimen 
academies  tot  annos  jani  defezldisBe;  sed  instiper  monifi- 
cen'tia  et  largitione  gr^ssima,  celeberrimum!  toto  orbe  li- 
broiUm  thesaurum,  grande  illud  non  a<iademift  tantam;  sM 
et  gehtis  nostrsB  decus,  Ubliothecam  Bodleianam'  auxit  et 
fecupletavit.  Felicem  Bodleif  animam!  quss  tot  tantosqm 
virtutis  suae  SBmuIos,  turn  famsB  auctbres  invenerit.  Dam 
innumeroB,  qui  id  sibi  negotii  solum  crediderunt  dari,  ut 

■>  Hor.  Ep.  i.  17. 33. 
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bote  bacoliamtiuv  Bispotei  loag»  noctci  pgaml,  witi  ■■■■qa> 
pressnra.est  obliWo;  tu  nominis  ,tai  glofiosam  maoMwiiM 
viqne  adeo  piopftgasti,  At  neqae  nlla  ttUKwam  mmmam,  wM 
Ibga  tempomm  ei  tenebras  <^and«L    Felix  Bodloit  noa 
onmit  morierit}  dam  regea,  principaa,  netores,  qvdqpd 
napiam  antique  virtatiaf  avt  Tena  eniditionis  mpnniiMiitap 
mreniri  poaait,  in  lad  aacrario'reponera  certetim  gestiaBl» 
gmsqne  imaginibiia  penetralia  tna  dacorare  non  dedHgaulK*; 
Hio  princepa,  illic  comaa»  inde  fffaaul,  Icogo  deBHua 
▼ariia  honoram  tabnlia  inaigniti,  Tiri  laadatiaeimi 
Bt  jam  totina  orbia  ore  oonaono  oelebietor  Bodleiaui.     Adait 
jam  modo  nnman  propitiiuif  qnin  ad  invidendoB  aeieotianB 
el  rirtatia  apicea,  •ommamqiie  in  oibe  litenurio  dignitatia 
fiutigiom  aacendat  academia^  oanaa  nulla  est  car  dobitenM. 
Ciim  itaqae  per  ae*  anoa,  alioaqne  ita  canHilatiaaii—' 
nobia  proapezit  boiigniMimiia  pater,  quid  noa  infterau  aeiK 
demici?  An  per  ignaviam  et  aoondiam  ntatem  a|peve»  goniot 
▼itiia  indolgcm,  tprpeacere*  animo  eaae  remiaao^  et  swmn  JB 
prssentia  qntt  annt,  prima  habere,  drinde  emorif  ptinaqnaa 
qoid  ait  Titere  aeiamnal  Abait  aane.    Imo  qucqaod  pna* 
damm  et  cgregium,  qnioqiiid  apnd  mortalea  lande  digamia 
haberi  debet,  illad  omne  a  nobia  jam  meritiaaima  espoetnri 
yidetur.     Nihil  Tulgare^  nihil  non  summa  pietate  et  dili* 
gentia  excoctum,  cum  bonorum  omnium  vita,  turn  Dei  in^ 
mortalis  beneficia  efflagitant^  quod  invidis  oculi  doleant, 
quod  horreat  Roma,  quod  nolit  impia  turba,  id  aimiia,  id 
assequi  conemur.    Vanam,  nudam,  sterilem  religionis  pn>- 
fessionem,  histrionico,  cui   renuntiavimus,  numinis    cnltu 
nihilo  meliorem,  quantocius  amoliamur.    Nil  yiris  gravibns, 
et  Bcenea  servire  nesciis,  et  qui  in  aliqua  modestiae  fama  ease 
relinty  indignius,  quam  ex  mera  toga  ambire  laudem,  et 
honorem  crepantes,  id  omne,  quod  vers  laudis  et  honoris 
quasi  palatium    est,  susque  deque  habere,  peranasiasimi 
simus.     Intelligat  denuo,  quam  cordatis  omnibua  et  con- 
teraptui  et  ludibrio  sit,  proletaria  ista  togatorum  turba.  Non 
smnus  ut  olim  in  relabro  olearii,  ubi  mutuam  laudena  mftlSm 
moribus  invicem  prcestare  mos  erat.     In  militiee  disciplinam 
adducimur,  ubi  cuique  statio  quam  agit,  pro  virili  tuenda 
est,  aut  deserenda  turpiter.     PreBterierunt  fatuorum  halcy* 
onia,  neque  superbire  ex  titulis,  aiit  in  imperitum  valgus  ex 
ephippiis  ferocire  ultra  licet.    Unicom  si  excipiaa  atudiom 
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partium^  severe  judicata  nee  amplius  hominum  larvas  mi- 
ratuT  populus. 

Macte  ideo  virtute  vestra^  doctores  literatissimi^  sacrum 
tfaeologise  depositum,  veritatis  KUfifikiov,  religionis  honorem^ 
Terse  sanctimoniee  laudem,  doctrinaa  famam^  cuncta  a  pleris- 
que  deserta,  nequiter  et  turpiter  conculcata,  tanquam  Spar- 
tam  vestram^  quam  coepistis^  ornare  pergite.     Sycophanta- 
rum  latratibus^  invidorum,  et  temporum  mutationibus^  ex- 
acerbatorum  morsibus,  hostium  incursionibus^  hactenus  ob- 
stitit  virtus  vestra  et  industria.     Candorem^  numinis  reve- 
rentiam  et  cuitum,  morum  gravitatem^  cesterasque  animi  et 
ingenii  dotes,  quas  hucusque  in  vobis  suspexerit  academia^ 
indies  excolite  magis,  donee  triumphata  ignorantia,  invidia, 
omnique  detersa  serugine,  tanquam  in  consummatissimum 
virtutum  omnium  emporium  oculi  animique,  tum  nostratium, 
turn  exterorum  in  academia  conversi  sint.     Quod  a  seculi 
peste  et  supplicio,  errorum  teterrimorum,  qui  ubique  peene 
grassanfur,  tabe  et  sanie  integros  et  sanos  custodivit  filios 
alma  mater,  vestrsB  in  concionando  sedulitati,  exhortando 
fervori,  disputando  qua  opus  est  acumini,  virtutem  exemplo, 
sub  clementissimi  patris  cura  et  tutela  acceptum  ferre  so 
libenter  testatur.     Quamplurimi  autem  hie  in  theologia  vere 
studiosi,  sacri  ministerii  candidati,  in  hujus  laudis  partem 
asBumi  meritissime  postulant.     Hosce  nempe  vigore  summo 
lacertos,  dim  ecclesiam  et  scholas,  rostra  et  cathedras  am- 
plexuros  monet  academia.    Quibus  utrum  modestiam,  doc- 
trinam,  ingenii  acumen,  an  animi  submissionem  magis  gra- 
tuler,  heereo. 

Vestro,  doctores,  eorumque  in  eere  quantum  sit  respublica, 
nisi  vos  multo  majori  debitorum  mole  Christo  et  ecclesi» 
devinctos  esse  haberem  confitentes,  in  memoriam  lubentis- 
sime  revocarem.  At  Christi  servis,  caeli  candidatis,  utcun- 
que  inter  mortales  exceptis,  tantis  cum  sint  benefioiis  pig- 
nerati,  quibus  in  seternum  non  erunt  solvendo,  melior.quam 
vobis  sors'  contigerit  baud  expectanda,  vix  optanda  videtur. 
Merces  est  obedientia  nostra,  et  ipsum  opus  ministerii  prse- 
mium  satis  amplum.  Ne  vos  teneat  philosophorum  immensa 
laudum  cupido,  multo  minus  hodiemee  apud  pontificios  ido- 
lomaniae  illecebrae,  venter  et  ambitio,  aliave  fiigacis  sevi  blan- 
dimenta;  quse  futura  sunt,  imo  quse  bonis  adsunt,  divini 
amoris  pignora  attentius  perpendite.    HeBc  animos  in  obse- 
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quiumrapere^  in  officio  peragendo  vires  renovare  et  augescere 
possunt,  et  factum  dabunt. 

Vosque,  lectiaaima  juvenum  corona,  academisBy  palris, 
eccIesisB,  non  minor  apes,  qnam  illi  gloria,  quoniam  Tobii 
neque  ezempla,  neque  prsecepta  desont,  quibus  ad  proficien- 
diuu  in  omni  virtutum  genere  incitari  poasitia,  quae  a  rohii 
merito  sperantur,  attendite.  In  specula  sunt  omnia  ordioit 
homines :  quemadmodum  ae  unusquisque  vestrum  gerat,  ob- 
servant. Malorum  interim  etignavorumcomimpendiartibos 
yos  nimis  esse  ppportunos,  cogitate.  Neque  enim  laus  est, 
ibi  esse  probum,  ubi  nemo  est,  qui  aut  poasit,  aut  cooetor 
corrumpere*  Fucos,  quoad  possumus,  depellimus  a  prsose- 
pibus  nostris :  cssterum  cordatis  omnibus  ignavorum  exitu 
ad  diligentiam  acrior  stimulus  viz  adhibetur.  Qui  atolido- 
rim  et  improborum  bominum  catervas  vagas  et  inutilea,  ex- 
trema  fere  aut  timentes,  aut  ferentes,  vel  flagitiis  omnibai 
coopertas,  sibi  in  (cnopoUis,  popinis,  angulisque  fsedissimis 
et  spurcissimis  plaudentes,  s^enuis  et  sapientibus  omnibus 
satis  spretas  et  neglectas,  contemplari  velint,  vix  socordiam, 
tripudia>  et  choreas,  quibus  juventutis  florem  bonis  artibus 
erepUim  discant,  imitabuntur. 

Sed  ulterius  detinendi  non  estis,  auditores.  Ex  invido- 
rum  oculis  jam  jam  evanescentis  magistratus  nostri,  cujus 
tame^  adhuc  neque  piget  neque  pudet,  vel  acta  referendo, 
vel  confitendo  omissa,  ullamve  reddendo  rationem,  invitis 
vobis,  ipse  non  coactus,  satietatem  imponere  nolo.  Floreat 
academia,  vigeat  inter  studiosos  concordia,  industria,  religio, 
numinis  reverentia,  et  insurgentis  cujuscunque  virtutis  ecmu- 
latio  i  exulent  stadia  partium,  coccus  sui  amor,  avaritia,  igna- 
via,  qusQcunque  ingenues  animos,  generosa  pectora,  mentes 
Christianas  minus  decent;  quod  dispeudio  pacis,  famae, stu- 
diorum>  vestris  studiis  obsequens,  inserviens  commodis,  hu- 
cusque  litavi,  me  mei  baud  paenitebit. 

Sed  et  adhuc  lugendijuredonandiestis,  academici ;  neque 
enim  hie  gradum  sistit  fatum,  aut  dolor.  Quale  literarum 
decus,  quod  morum  exemplar  nuperrime  nobis  eripuit  vene* 
randa  providentia,  enarrare  volentem  cohibet  moerens  ani- 
mus, inclususque  dolor.  Ilium,  inquam,  quem  candor,  et 
justitise  soror,  incorrupta  fides,  nudaque  Veritas, bonis  omni- 
bus charum ;  quem  in  rebus  agendis  prudentia  et  industria 
literatis  utilem,  omnibusque  acceptum  reddiderunt;  quem 
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ipse  amicum  haboi  snmma  i^ecessi.tudiDe  coDJanctiMimnin, 
pro  dolor !  amisimus.  Nisi  publica  obstarent  aeclesies  fata, 
€t  efiusus  reclamaret  martyrum  saagois,  unde  privato  luctui 
indolgere  v«tat  pietas  et  pudor,  eruditi  capitis  desiderio  mo- 
dum  ponere  nimis  esset  difficile.  Procuratorem  summa  bo- 
norum  omnium  ezpectatione  munus  subeuntem,  ereptum 
£eUo  deflevit  in  yesperiis  fratema  facundia«  Sed«  apage  sis, 
inanes  gemitus,  et  nequicqnam  ingeminata  vota.  An  mortis 
nostree  teuebris,  affectionum  Titiis,  stadionim  inTolucris,  lar 
borum  tasdio,  SBmulorum  odio,  curarum  anxietate^  rerum  om« 
iiiDm  incertitudine  et  instabilitate  sBtemum  solutos,  deploranr 
dos  oenseamus  ?  Absit,  academici.  Quee  nos  urgent  et  pre* 
rnunt^  qu8B  utrinque  nos  male  babent,  ex  alto  despiciunt 
felices  animee.  Dum  pietati,  yirtuti,  laboribus,  quod  reli* 
qnum  est  perbrevis  sri,  dicamus,  magnis  exemplis  aliquo 
mode  digna  molimur ;  Deo  cures  erit  nostri  rerumque  om- 
nium exitus. 
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Ea  est  mnneris  nostri  ratio,  academici,  ut  cum  deliciarum 
omne  genus  satias  tenuerit  auditores,  in  ipsa  dimissione,  cui 
jsm  inhiat  erudita  cavea,  paulisper  a  me  detinendi  sitis. 
Elatos  spe  secessus,  et  ad  censuram  peragendam  gestientes 
animos,  cum  nostrorum  hominum,  tum  hospitum  gratissimo- 
mm  videre  videor.  Quid  cuique  sapuit,  quid  nauseam  pe- 
perit,  ut  quisque  nostrum  vel  cordate,  vel  saltem  minus  in- 
epte  partes  suas  egerit,  prout  feret  sors  aut  occasio,  iis,  qui 
semper  auditores  vexatos  esse  dedignantur,  lubido  est  expo- 
nere.  Usque  enim  adeo  in  locum  preecipitem  hie  nos  com- 
mittimus,  ut  sBquis  atque  iniquis  pariter  nostri  potestatem 
faciamus.  Ea  enim  sub  lege  et .  conditione,  illiberal  satis, 
rem  hisce  comitiis  literariam  gerimus,  ut  qu8B  nos  pro  more 
et  honore  academise,  atque  officio  quod  nobis  incumbit,  praB- 
stare  conemur,  mox  fabula  fiant,  atque  per  oravulgi  traducta 
cachinni  ssBpius  censura  excipiantur.  Neque  enim  ullo  eon- 
silio  regi  potest  mos  iste  pessimus,  qui  in  se  neque  consi- 

>  In  comitiis  tcademicis  habita  est  base  oratio,  anno  t6S7,  com  jam  continuaserit 
qaintam  fueras  procaioeUaiiiis. 


.juttb  neqae  modum  habet.  Ita  voluerunt,  ita  JTisiermit 
antecesEorfli,  qaorum  hie  solum  auctoritate  nitimur,  et  im- 
perium  ferimus,  ut  profana,  sacra;  levia,  seria;  procacia, 
atqiie  rerum  graviBsima  uno  nisu  effunderet  ingenio  varia, 
atque  animo  dispar  soboles  academica.  Sed  nequicquam 
coit  mate  earta  gratia.  Optima  quseque  statim  signa  relin- 
quere,  et  oblivione  sibi  coDsutere,  coguntur.  Ita  enim  q«» 
suavia  auDt  in  praisentia,  quamvis  aigritudiDem  mox  conci- 
liatura,  prima  habet  juvenilis  studiosorum  fervor;  et  vixali- 
quem  ipsa  virtus,  aut  eruditio,  locum  tutari  poesit,  ita  tu- 
multuantur,  clamant,  pugnant  concalescens  turba,  de  iia 
quibuB  nihil  opua  est  ut  audiantur,  ut  obliviscantur  pluri- 
mum.  Pudet  dicere,  qua  celebritate,  si  modo  celebre  id 
dici  possit,  quod  dictu  turpe  eat,  ubivis  volitant  sarcasmo- 
rum  el  dicleriorum  ineptise,  cum  rerum  vere  memorabilum 
ipsa  vestigia  obterit  oblivio,  et  seterno  premuntur  sileutio. 
Neqiie  sane  iniquius  ulla  concertatio  comparari  potest,  quam 
ut  medios  inter  tumultus  et  strepitus,  dum  ■yiXoidiv  avidus 
insurgit  loci  teniporisque  genius,  cum  lepore  et  facetiis  con- 
.  tenderent  virluB  et  eloquium.  Imo  quia  urit,  quia  secat, 
1^  liceat,  auditores,  inveterate  huic  atque  adhuc  gliscenti  htijus 
loci  dieique  malo  paulo  altius  ingemiscere.  Atque  hoc  li- 
bentiua  agom,  quoaiam  quicquid  sit  illad  doloriB>  aut  biK^ 
qaod  cuiquam  indigDabuDda  conciliare  possit  oratio  p^taat 
^avlvoK  lenire,  atque  lis  qute  magis.  ad  palatum  sapiont, 
Tflluti  condire,  priusqaau  ad  finem  vergat,  animus  est.  Pree- 
terita  recordanti  subit  istorum  temporum  miseratio,  quibus. 
quo  quis  ad  bonis  inhumane  conTiciandum  accesserit  auda- 
(uor,  quo  ad  modeatie  limiteB  tranailiendoB  alacrior,  eo  magia  ^ 
famce  et  gloris  se  reportatnrum  speraverit.  Manserunt  etiam 
biece  comitiis,  morientis  uti  aperamus,  licentis  vestigia,  Sed 
gravida  tulimue:  Deque  enim  unquam  celeberrimum  huao 
conventum  ad  finem  perdncere  potnimus,  quin  vel  oratomm 
alicui  sUentium  imponera,  Tel  quod  multo  gravius  est^  oon- 
tamelias  pati,  necesse  habuirous.  Delicatia  ingeniia,  si  qnte 
sint,  age,  evellantur  vitioium  fibuB. 

Est  etiam  uode  aororiee  academies  vel  curam  et  diligen- 
tiam  desiderare,  vel  vicea  dolere  cogimur;  nempe  qood  im- 
puroa  nebuloneB,  morioaes  erudites,  non  tautum  alioa,  quoa 
□on  nisi  Aristophania  asmulis  in  acenam  producere  fas  esset, 
dicteriis  petulaotissime  agitate ;  sed  et  quia  magia  aperte 
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dicendum  est^  mendaciis  atque  calumniis  in  innocentium 
hominum  famam  involare^  vel  volens  permisit^  vil  invita  eat 
perpessa. 

Satis  diu  jam^  ni  fallor,  serram  banc  invicem  se  proscin^ 
dendi  convitiis  reciprocavit  utriusque  academiee  proles ;  neque 
enim  dentatas  istius  hominum  generis,  quod  quid  sit  pudere 
nescity  quas  vocant,  facetias,  aliter  dici  posse,  aut  debere 
censeo.     Contendimus  utique  quis  jocose  magis,  aut  magis 
salse,  si  modo  consuetudini  insulsissimae  quid  salis  inesse 
-dicendum  sit,  alios  populo  deridendos  preebeat.     Putidum 
certamen,  et  personalis  indignum  histrionibus.     Veterem  co- 
moBdiam,  7€Xaroiro7oy,  cordatorum  hominum  famse  dicaciter 
insultantem,  uti  obtrivit  Macedonum  contumeliarum  impa- 
tiens  potentia;  ita  ubivis  fastidivit,  contempsit,  explosit  tan- 
dem ethnicismus.    Earn  jam  deperimus  scilicet,  et  vulgari 
scenaejectam,  postiliminio  in  academiarum  comitia  reducere 
satagimuB.    Egregiam  vero  laudem  \  mimas,  histriones,  bala- 
trones  publicos,  evax,  tandem  peene  prsBvertimus !  Et  enim 
dum  huic  sententisB,  seu  insanise  potius  non  renuntiamus,  dum 
istiusmodi  nos  agitant  intemperiee,  si  quis  mox  ganeonibus 
per  popinas,  tabemas,  lustra,  decantanda  deprompserit,  ille 
sapit  solus,  reliqui  volitant  velut  umbra.  Utinam  sane  tandem 
per  eos,  quorum  honori  parco  (ut  neminem  enim  ostenderet 
oratio  nostra,  nisi  qui  se  ita  voluntanus  obtulerit,  ut  in  eum 
non  incurrere  non  possim,  statui)  utinam,  inquam,  liceret  in- 
veterat8B  huic  consuetudini  obviam  ire;   utinam  juventuti 
academicsB  liceret  esse  pisB,  sobries,  modestee ;  et  ne,  qui  sunt 
ex  malorum  morum  quasi  colluvione  nati,  bipedum,  imo, 
quod  scepius  accidit,  quadrupedum  impudentissirai,  in  uUo 
pretio  apud  nos  diutius  esse  viderentur. 

Harum  vero  ineptiarum  non  ita  pridem  pertSBsus,  ausus 
est  non  nemo,  qua  erat  inscitia,  ordinem  hunc  rerum  nostra- 
rum,  quern  semper  vetitum,  condemnatum  semper,  semperque 
retentum  videret,  convellere.  Voluit  nempe  ut  a  comitiis 
academicis,  gravissimorum  virorum  frequentissimo  undique 
concursu  celeberrimis,  exalarent  scommata,  dicteria,  men- 
dacia;  ut  in  omni  doctrines  genere  exercitiorum  atque  dis- 
putationum  uberiorem  haberemus  proventum ;  convitioruro, 
maledictorum,  ineptissimorum  jocorum  famem;  ut  inertium 
hominum  et  helluonum,  qui  nihil  aliud  norunt,  nisi  vivere  per 
dedecus,  et  pres  risu  quotidie  emori,  qui  solennibus  nostris 
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se  aflbtim  ingerant,  nulla  ratio  in  posterom  b&beretnr. 
minis  verobujosinauditi.audacife,  furoris,  sceleris  auctoreiD 
velitis,  ut  ei  in  oculos  inFoletis,  aut  saltern  ejus  in  famant? 
Atqui  eccumipsum:  "^H 

Me,  me,  ■dmiD,  qui  fed,  in  me  coDTcrtilc  fetimn,  '  ^^^| 

O  juvenei,  mea  ftiui  omnii.^  ^^H 

Imo  quEe  et  quanta  jamdudum  ab  hominibus  odio,  aioora, 
studio  partium  incitatis,aliisque,  qui  nihil  otiosa  vita,  plena 
et  conferta  volQptatibiis>  pisstabiliua  essij  ducunt,  ob  ipsam 
banc  cauBam,  quodque  in  ipsorum  verba,  antiques  quod  at- 
tinet  ineptias,  jurare  auaus  non  sum,  sim  perpessus,  quidque 
rumoribus  super  hac  re  ubivis  inique  Bitdispersum.homioem 
neminem  arbitror  esse,  qui  ignorat.  Neque  sane  conatas 
istiuemodi  destinans  men  me  fefellitexpectatio.  Etenim  as 
ego  ea,  quibus  bac  rerum  condttione  invigilaveram,  ut  vulgo 
cum  candore  exciperentur,  vel  senserim,  vel  speraverim? 
Non  tam  erani  rudis,  non  tarn  ignarua  return,  tam  omnia, 
Deo  gratias,  prudentiffi  expers,  ut  animum  meum  lactando 
in  vanam  spem  illicefem.  Aliquid  vidi,  aliquid  audiv),  ali- 
quid  legendo  et  quffirendo  cognovi;  contra  inveteraia  prae- 
judioia  bono  publico  invigitante«i,ni6i  convitiorumplaustris 
onustum,  et  tantum  non  oppressura,  inveni  neminem.  Ne- 
qne  haac  ideo  a  mfl  diountnr,  quasi  ex  obBctVpnim  qnofandam 
boiqiripm  ^t  pagacisiimorum  ipeptiia  ^t  s^ultitia,  aUorumT« 
iQgrata  (^ednlitate  aut  iavidia,  aosietatem  exhaqrireiQ ;  cosa 
poo  tantum  conscientia  propria,  »ed  et  studiorum  et  f^ctomm 
•pud  crruditoH,  et  mfdantm  artium  tnsoleotea,  ■^tem  Tenia, 
dipteriorum  acens  ac  vulgi  conviciorum  aim  secDrqa. 

SiQ  autem  aorina  hie  egi,  quam  mei.  fert  oooaitstudo,  attt 
ratio  fitsB,  qaa  omnibna  morem  gerere,  omneB  perferre  et  pati, 
quoad  fieri  potest,  in  animum  induxi ;  peto  a  vobisi  aeademici, 
at  tantum  orationi  mem  concedatia,  quantum  juatte  indigDai^ 
tLoni,  si  modo  iiidignattonemparerent  conritiaetcoDtumelin. 
cpBC^denduqi  putetis.  Usque  vero,  per  me  Ucet,  Tnifuitur  in 
poBterwm  malediceadi  rolaptate,  qoi  nee  rect^  eibi  Qonaulere, 
neo  bene  copsultis  uti  norunt.  Quaqtasita^aeturbaB,  quoa 
clamores,  jo  rejioiendia  nugia,  quisquiliis,  eniditionjs  vero  et 
scientiarum  omne  genus  exercitiis  inducendis,  atabiliendisj 
ezcitayerit,  quos  proTOcaverit  noimullorum  indust'iR,  de  qua 
qaicquid  diserin,  minus  esset,  ne  ipvidia  et  partiua  furors 
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perciU  literiooes  aliqui  mmium  contabescerent,  ulterius  noa 
prosequar.  Optimi  autem  conatus  atque  puldi^rriici  con- 
scientia  recti,  ea  in  pnesiientia  voluisse,  quibus  posteri  si  qui 
sint  fruentur,  sat  habeant,  quibus  curse  et  cordi  est  aut  pu- 
rioris  religionis  honos,  aut  severioris  eruditionis  et  scieutiarum 
progressus :  alienee  virtuti  invideant  necesse  est,  qui  propriam 
uon  habent. 

Quoniam  vero  exiis,  qusenon  fecit;  calumniarmn  satis  tu- 
}erf|b  academia;  videamus  porro,  num  ex  iis,  quee  fecit,  glo- 
riam  ullam  aut  laudam  apud  aequos  rerum  «eatimatores  sit 
adepta.  Annus  jam  d^cimus  agitur,  ex  quo  communi  patriae 
incendio  erepta  academia,  et  securius  altiusque  radices  eger 
rit,  et  liberius  progerminare  coeperit.  Quibus  yero  reruns 
adversarum  anfractjbus  involuta,  quibus  impedita  molestiis 
atque  pericu)is,  exposita,  occulio  veb^  arbor  (Bvo,  huciis- 
que  ^uccreveirit,  et  saepius  antehac  exposui,  neque  amplius 
in  memoriam  revocare  opus  est  Non  defuisse,  qui  a  genijia 
Itogatse,  ,extremum  paene  discrijjiie^  saepius  adeuntis,  partibup 
steterint,  fneqii^eiitissima,  quam  hpdierno  die  conspeximui^y 
studioso^um  poncio  testimonip  esse  potest.  Quid  enim?  a^ 
prjlvatorum.cqpiaerait  bostium  prsepotentiumferocise^ayaritifle, 
dfUdaci^  modum  ponere?  v^l  minas  iptonantibu^,  et  yerborum 
fujmii^a,  frena  injicere?  Imo  qui  nihil  div^n^m,  qijiil  ope 
n^^tali  grandius  in  decling^tis  nsi  literariae  subsidi^m  e^  ful- 
cimentum  yenisse  sentit;  illi^mreirumdivinarum  et  humana- 
rum  pariter  soGordia,et  neg^ge^tia  supina  la)^ore  certum  est. 
Si  quid  autem  yel  a  nostrum  quopiam  prudenter  et  consulte 
est  susceptum,  yelduce  et  auspice  Christo  perfectum  feliciter, 
quo  academiarum  aut  salu^,  aut  honpri,  aut  cpmmodis  con- 
sultum  fuerit;  id  sane  sine  su^i^o  seculi  dedecore,  quem- 
cunque  tandem  yultum  aut  supercilium  induerint  calumnia- 
tores,  ei  yitio  yerti  non  potest.  Quo  yero  quisque  yir  m^- 
lior  est,  eo  libentius  laude  atque  fama  caret,  factorum  sensu 
atque  conscientia  contentus.  Neque  ii  solum  forsan  acade- 
mici  dicendi  sunt,  qui  cum  illis  alibi  i^hil  opus  esset,  intra 
muros  academicos  se  tuto  retinuerint ;  ipsius  autem  acade- 
mise  aut  incolumitatem  propugnare,  aut  honore  augere,  nee 
yelint,  nee  yaleant.  Ita  demum  optime  praeesse  yideantur 
ergastularii.  Sed  et  praesto  nobis  fuere  potentiorum  subsidia, 
quae  grato  animo  semper  recolimus,  et  quorum  yirtuti  et  fi^- 
yori  optima  quaeque  accepta  ferimus.    Eorum  yero,  cum  re- 
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rum  geslarum  gloria  iiumorUlitati  conBecrantur,  in  laudeft 
Bpatiari,  aut  recensere  beneficia,  temporis  cancelti,  quibus  aro 
tamur,  nos  prohibent.  Providentis  interea  et  botiitatia  di- 
Tins  gloriaiu,  io  amplissimis  quos  ex  iia  intra  breve  tempus 
fructibus  percepimus,  lubet  coDtecnplari. 

Quaa  anno  abhinc  decimo,  aut  eo  plus  minus,  p^ene  de~  ■ 
sertajacutt  acadefnia,  quos  jam  prnpitii  ia  Cbristo  numinis 
favore  freta,  atqiie  irrigata  ccBlitus,  doctissimos  oratores,  sub- 
tiles  philosophos,  disceptatores  acerrituos,  egregios  mathe- 
malicos,  pics,  acres,  vehemeDtes  verbi  diyini  prEecones,  fe- 
lices  criticoa  e  grege  suo  id  gremium  ab  ipsa  pueritia  ex- 
ceptos,  fotos,  educatos.ostendere  non  possit?  Quos  ego  bic 
nunc  priuB  laudem?  \oa  doctores,  alios^ue  collegionim  et 
■■UfBW  pW»fB6*e*,«nidifc»>-  pio»,:qoi  net»mmB:^«fp^g^ 
^)MipIa'dMli«iu%  HK>ntf«teiD  ipnn,!  qim  Wtm  -wml^i 

llt^citititii  eAjnMaiiqH  nltioa  e>lrtnitM,«tqa>  kme  aobniv 


ttn^lB  te^jkbit;  qaidai  m  faliz  dioendk  rtj  Ti?ri  <<>Hii  h«ifci 
fmmpiwit,  Rfqnc  ^dihuwiuI,  qu  eofA^:t4M««ip|ianM 

XJti  enim  vim  atque  virtntem  ductomm  Bensim  debilitat,  at- 
que  auimis  languorem  incutit,  discipulonim  aegnitiea  aat 
pervicacia ;  ita  juniorum  iadustriee  necesse  est  at  iter  ioter- 
dudatuT,  obi  nemo  est,  qui  cohortatione  sua  et  exempio  ani- 
mum  its  accendat.  Quid  autem  jam  possit  vita  in  literig 
posita,  exemplis  atque  pTEBCeptis  instituta  et  uiunita,  qaasi 
in  Bpecalo  coDBpiciendum  prtebet  academia.  Quod  gaade- 
BDt  boni,  quod  invidis  oculi  doleant,  quod  suo  spiendore  aliis 
catiginem  inducat;  ejus  jam  unicedesiderio  per  aliquot  annos 
^agrarunt  literaroin  et  disciplinffi  aostrsB  alumni ;  imo  eo  os- 
qufl  progress!  sunt  eorum  nonnulli,  ut  qnemadmoduni  apud 
anteceBsores  non  habueuDt  exempla,  ita  an  apud  posteros 
inventnri  sint  cemuloB,  vereor.  Quid  ego  singulos  comme- 
moremi  tbeologos,  6p6oSo^tat  retibentissimos,  quibns  scilicet 
antiquiuB  fuerit  veritati  divinEe,  ea,  qua  decet,  animi  submis- 
sione  insenrire,  quam  pravamm  opinionum  portentis,  eut  ve- 
terum  pfailosophorum  quiaquiliis,  inauspicato  denuo  erutis, 
iiomtniscelebritfttemaliquamassequi, atque  enitescere?  At- 
que utioam  sane  tam  libenter  aliqui  nobilitate  nominis 
quali  quali  carere  polnissenf,  quom  ecclesia  aat  pii  omnes 
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eorum  lucubrationibus  carere  possent.    Sedpostquam  famae 
libido  quenquam  inTaserit,  neque  earn  explendi  nisi  veri- 
tatis  periculo  apes  ulla  est,  omnem  per  errorum  anfiractus 
vagandi  licentiam  praefidenter  sibi  sumit,  atque  mori  ma* 
vult,  quam  non  per  fas  aut  nefas  eminere.     Quid  egregios 
mathematicos,  quibus,  cum  neque  a  priscis  feliciter  inventa 
fccurate  docere,  neque  aliorum  inventis  addere,  satis  fuerit, 
ipsi   etiam   communem  vixorum  doctorum  sortem   praeter- 
gressi,  nova,  mira,  stupenda,  ex  intimis  naturae  rerum  pene- 
tralibus  eruta,  ignota  priscis,  admiranda  posteris,  non  sine 
turn  ipsorum,  tum  academise  laude  et  fama,  tarn  dilucide  et 
ornate  in  lucem  eruditorum  extraxerunt,  ut,  ea  studia  quod 
attinet,  quicquid  uspiam  est  doctiorum  et  candidiorum  ani- 
marum,  iis  ultro  palmam  deferre  paratum  sit?     Alios  luben- 
tissime  adorea  afficerem,  nisi  me,  qui  in  hoc  dicendi  genere 
neque  promptus  sum,  neque  paratus,  laudandorum  multi- 
tudo,  et  meritorum  splendor  ac  decus  obruerit.  Imo  intelligo 
quam  scrupuloso  difficilique  in  loco  versor,  quam  invidisB 
atq^ue  obtrectaiionibus  opportune ;  dum  aliquibus  laudatio- 
num  nihil  satis  est,  aliis  quicquid  nonnihil  est  nimium.    Ali^ 
quorum  ideo  cedamus  modestise,  aliorum  audaciae ;  parca- 
mus  personis^  res  ipsae  recenseantur.     Igitur  magnum  quid 
aggredior,  quod  cum  omnes  paene  sevo  seculi  graves  simus, 
atque  sub  ipsius  mundi  mortalitate  gemat  humanum  genus, 
licentia  et  intemperantia  ubivis  fere  dominantibus,  academi- 
corum  mores  non  vereor  commemoi'are.    Praeceps  sane  et 
perversum  male  volorum  judicium,  quinquatribusPalladis,aut 
Musarum  hisce  feriis  innixum,  dum  advenarum  turbas  mista 
paulo  licentiusvagatur  juventus  academica,  declinare  cogi- 
mur.     Si  quid  hie  secius  quam  oportet  accidere  videatur,  in 
eos  cudatur  faba,  qui  ne  interciderentur  peccandi  lenocinia 
et  occasiones,  summa  ope  nisi  sunt ;  quae  nunc  extra  septa 
haec  publicitus  aguntur,  ego  vix  ea  nostra  voco :  pacata  tem- 
pera studiorum  atque  studiosorum  recessus  appellamus,  nisi 
illic  plurimos  optimarum  legum  vigorem  ingenuis  moribus 
exprimentes ;  paucos  tantum  ad  praescriptum  honestos  et 
8obrios ;  quisquilias,  nebulones,  sceleribus  inquinatos^  nisi 
aut  nulios^  aut  paucissimos,  inveniet  aequus  rerum  arbiter, 
c^usam  non  dicimus,  quin  summa  infamia  flagremus.     Age, 
hie  in  jos  ambulemus.     Diem  nobis  dicat,  cuicunque  vel  ex 
ira,  vel  ex  invidia  vblupe  est.     Pro  tribunali  nos  lubentis- 
me  sistimus.    ^In  novum  discrimen  adducimur.    Non  feci- 
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mM,  non  cogitavimBs,  ftdsi  testes.  Acta  crimina :  qose  Tooet 
ad  judices  diet  solent^  adhibemus.  Hie  serio  trinrnphamiis; 
hie  habent^qnod  gratiee  imputent  divinsBgrati  animi ;  neqoe 
hoc  opis  est  nostrse. 

Neque  multorum  in  academia^  aut  ipsius  academiGB  ergtt 
ezteros,  religuonis  ergo^  et  bonarum  literarum  gratia  peregrt- 
itantes>   pietatem  obliyione    sepelire  fas   esse  jndicamoi^ 
Quot  vero  egregios  juvenes,  maltarum  ecclesiarum  apem  at- 
que  segetem,  qainqaennio  jam  proxime  elapso   suBtinuit, 
aloity  fovit  quorundam  liberalitas,  consultius  silere  pato, 
quam  leviculam  arrogantis  saspicionem  apud  qaemvis  mor- 
talium  dicendo  subire.     Verbo  dicam :  non  tantam  aSawawoc 
nobis  bibliothecarum  usus,  ac  mortuorum  indulgentia  eos 
excepit  (quis  enim  non  esset  sine  sumptibus  liberalise  sine 
dispendio  munificus  ?   si  modo  hoc  esset  liberalem  esse  et 
munificum)  sed  in  dimensoram  consortium^  in  anlarum  in- 
stnictum  cautione  divina  secura  pietas  eos  admisit.     Neque 
tamen  in  hao  re  aliquid  reperio,  quamobrem  laudaremur. 
Officium  nostrum  fecimus,  atque  utinam  fecerimus.  Eomrn, 
quse  fidei  no^ree  concredidit  antiquorum  munificentia>  non 
proprietaries,  non  ex  asse  heredes,  sed  condos  promos  fides 
et  frugi,  qua  ex  illorum  liberalitate  quam  plurimoraai  botto- 
rum  inopioB  ac  rebus  angustis  subveniretur,  nos  esse  volae- 
runt.     Cum  itaque  cumulatissime  nobis  prospexefit  divina 
providentia,  an  nobis  vivere,  genio  indulgere,  astatem  volup- 
tatibus  agere,  licebit,  neglectis,  spretis  iis,  quibus  cum  sit 
res  angusta  domi,  tamen  ingenii  cultus  gratia,  quo  mhil  me* 
lius,  neque  amplius  in  natura  mortalium  est»  per  infinita  re- 
rum  discrimina  e  regionibus  remotissimis  in  celeberrimum 
hoc  literarum  emporium  tendunt  ?     Absit,  academic],  imo 
nihil  Christianis,  nihil  pietatis  et  purioris  religionis  cnlto- 
ribus,  nihil  viris  doctis,  nihil  aliorum  munificentisfr  alumnis 
indignius,  quam  dec  Lucrio  inhiare,  aut  eo  frui,  quod  revera 
est  alienum,  nimium  esse  tenacibus.     Verum  enimyero  quic- 
quid  nos  peregrinorum  causa  fecimus,  id  maxima  nostra 
etiam  causa  fecisse  videri  possumus.     Cum  enim  vita  ple- 
rumque  sint  innocentes,  proposito  sancti,  insolentes  mala** 
rum  artium,  pietatis,  industriee,  diligentice,  ac  grati  animi 
egregia  specimina  inter  nos  ediderunt.     Hinc  etiam  per  ex- 
teras  eras  latius  diffusa  effulgent  academisB  decus  et  honor. 
Hinc  laudem  suam  a  malevolorum  et  invidorum  hominimi  ca- 
lumniis  prorsus  vindicavit ;  ut  fugitivis,  atque  ob  scelera  fu- 
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gatis,  qui  infeste  nobis  adversantur,  et  os  ferreum  perfri- 
caates  ubivis  in  aoademiam  invehunt^  vix  auris,  nedufti  fides 
apud  probos,  et  partium  studiis  vacuos,  uspiam  adhibeatur. 
Omnium  jam  libris  et  Unguis  prsBdicatur  Oxonium^  ita  ut 
postquam  deleverit  adversariorum  convitia,  atque  de  invi- 
dorum  calumniis  triumphum  egerit,  ne  ceiebritati  susb  minor 
ipedat,  jam  solum  in  Totis  habeat. 

Non  defuere  interea^  quibus  vel  propria  malitia  duotis,  vel 
alionim  libidini  morem  gerentibus,  dum  quami  ipsi  meruere, 
pcenas  dederunt,  non  sine  summa  infamia,  nee  minore  see- 
lere,  yoliipe  fuerit  non  tantum  tranquiilam  academies  condi- 
tionem  solicitare,  sugillare  gloriam^  antiquos  ritus  evertere» 
sed  et  colubrinis  molaribus  ipsam  matrem  depascere,  atque 
illotis  pedibus  conculcare.  Manent  adliuc  ubivis^  et  sunt 
Buperstites  Cuthseorum  posteri,  qui  dum  votis  fruitur  felici- 
bus  academia,  se  genuinam  ejus  esse  prolem  plenis  buccinis 
crepant ;  at  ubi  in  arctum  coguntur  gentis  togatae  copias, 
atque  urgentnr  aiigustiis^  animo  statim  gladiatorio  ad  earn 
▼iam  affectant,  et  una  cum  iis,  qui  novercali  odio  prose- 
quunturliteratosydevorata^  quamprius  simulabant^  modestia^ 
palam  congrediuntur ;  quippe  qui  id  solum  in  votis  habere 
yideantur,  ne  non  nostris  periculis  delectentur  malevoli^  ipsi 
opimee  invidiae  et  odii  yictimes.^  Hos  consulunt  in  tenebris^ 
bos  publico  adsciscunt  patronos^  contumaces  academies 
alamniy  dum  grandeeyam  matrem,  longo  retro  tempore  sum- 
med libertatis  jure  gaudentem,  extraneum  ferre  imperium^ 
atque  esmulorum  sub  ditione  captivam  detinere>  volunt*  Si 
ex  horum  hominumyotis  cecidisset  eVentus,  siexanimi  sen* 
tentia  nacti  fuissent  caltmmiatores  8uccessum>  nisi  multi  una 
Flaminii  clamassent^  IXcvd^  lorrcu  *£XXoc>  aeque  sao  jure, 
neque  fieiyore  principum,  neque  antecesaorum  industria  aut 
yirtute,  neque  antiqua  disciplina  ulterius  fruitura  esset  aca- 
demia.  Et  sane  usque  adeo  bostium  extraneorum  sustult- 
mus  impetum,  anna  retudimus,  tot  reipublicas  furafAop^waug 
avperayimuB,  et  tot  pnblieia  enatayimus  perieulis ;  ut  non 
msi  a  domesticis,  a  nostratibus,  si  qui  tandem  futuri  sint^ 
qui  ad  perdendam  rem  Kterariam  sobrie  sunt  accessuri,  nobis 
cayendum  sit.    Sed  nolo  Babylonios  tentare  modes : 

Pradens  faturi  temporis  exitam 
CtliginoM  nocte  premit  Deus. 

Har.  Corm.  iii.  29,  S9. 
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Qusenam  aotem  negotionim  moles  nostrorum  nonnuUis  incu' 
buit,  dum  consiliis  aliquonim'praTis  et  prsecipitibus  mederi, 
adversari  aliorum  nequiiisB^  obviamque  ire,  periculis  undiqae 
ingruentibuB,  necesse  habuerunt,  cum  in  summa  rerum  om- 
nium discrimina  inciderimus,  qui  negotio  huic  nostro  in  pos- 
terum  sunt  preeficiendi,  dicent.  Sine  causa  ideo,  at  forsan 
non  sine  culpa,  ut  non  tantum  qua  elegantia,  sed  et  quo  le# 
pore,  quibusque  facetiis  essent  preediti  ostenderent,  id  max- 
ime  nobis  vitio  vertere  quidam  voluerunt,  sine  quo  neque 
ipsi  tuti,  neque  nos  probi  ethonesti  esse  potuimus. 

Sed  ut  modum  tandem  orationi  constituamus,  necesse 
est.  Hucusque  ideo,  auditores,  ope  divina  freti,  non  tantum 
ex  periculis  evasimus,  fed  infestissimos  quosque  hostes  ri- 
cimus  ;  saltein  victi,  prostrati,  loco  pulsi  non  sumus.  Vicit 
pietas,  ingenuus  candor,  morum  integritas,  atque  omnh 
recta  tentandi  audax  industria,  neque  sub  jugum  nos  misit 
utcunque  corrupti  seculi  genius.  Numerosam  fama  et  cele- 
britas,  bene  moratam  disciplina,  doctam  industria  peperit 
tilmse  matris  sobolem.  Quam  concepit  in  re  religionis  sen- 
tentiarum  divortium,  fovit  studium  partium,  incendit  ira  et 
vindicta,  gravem  et  peene  insuperabilem  usque  adhuc  pertu- 
limus  invidiam ;  neque  tamen  adeo  abjecto  sumus  animo, 
aut  demisso,  ut  non  eadem  quae  prius,  imo  majora  ten  tare 
spes  sit,  et  votum.  Adsis  modo  propitius  tu.  Pater  optirae, 
laborum  cranium  nostrorum  auctor  atque  praemium,  ait  tibi 
cura)  atque  cordi  pusilli  gregis  incolumitas ;  tuque,  Jesu 
Christe,  tuorum  omnium  perfugium  atque  salus ;  tuque  etiam 
sanctissime,  atque  infinite  potens,  beate  Spiritus,  erige  vir- 
tute  tua  inefFabili  ad  omnem  pietatem  et  industriam  acade- 
micorum  omnium  animos.  Ita  demum  ea  seges,  quae  adhuc 
peene  in  herba  latet,  et  votis  et  expectationi  bonorum  om- 
nium amplissime  respondebit:  quod  faxis  pro  infinita  tua 
gratia,  Domine  Jesu.     Amen.^ 

^  Ne  quis  in  celeberr.  Oxonicnsis  acaderoisB  institotis  niinas  versatus  orationis 
hujas  argumenti  siroilitudinem  cum  ea  duaruru  proxirae  praecedentium,  in  occasione 
haud  (lis&imiii,  vitio  vertat,  rei  istius  causam  ex  Parecbolis  Statutorum  percipiat, 
quarumTlt.  vii.  sect.  1.  §  18.  cui  inscriptio  cst,'De  conclusibne  comitioruni,*  hie  ad- 
scripsimus  :  Peractis  exercitiis,  et  doctoribus  in  qualibet  facultate  creatis,  coDsuevit 
vicccancellarius,  monitu  procuraturum,  comitia  conciudere  soicnoi  orationc  ;  iu  qua 
res  gesta  supcrioris  anni-,beneficia  praDsertim  universitati  coUata,  et  alia,  quae  ad  ho- 
Dorem  acadcmis)  faciunt,  prout  ipsi  videbitur,  commemorare  in  more  posltum  est. 
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Ijtf^tJOD  semper  in  votis  habui,  academici,  ut  quamvis  indig- 
niBsimaSy  non  tamen  ultimus  audirem  academiee  procancel- 
larius;  cum  id  mihi  hujus  diei  felicitas  propediem  expediet, 
▼enerando  huic  senatui,  totique  academise  non  possum  non 
impense  gratulari.  Et  quidni  sane  tot  procellis  agitato,  tot 
negotiorum  fluctibus  paene  obruto^  tot  undique  contrariis 
ventorum  ictibus  oppugnato,  in  portum  jam  tandem  navi- 
ganti  sibi  etiam  gratulari  liceat?  Etenim  quorum  preesagi- 
tione  quadam,  studiis  depulsus,  laborum  atque  itinerum 
tesdio  contritus,  rerumque  alienarum  satur,  succumbentem 
animum  toties  refeci,  otium  et  quietem  tantum  non  assecutus 
esse  videor.  Quanti  autem  mihi  fuerit  fasces  deponere'aca- 
demicos,  quam  immani  ambitione  id  dudum  sum  conatus, 
qua  tandem  maximorum  virorum  sententiam  peene  inverecun- 
dia  expugnavi,  n^que  vestra  nosse  interest,  neque  mea  irepe- 
tere  refsrt.  Quod  ideo  non  ante  decursum  totum  quinquen- 
nium illuxerit  vobis  mihique  dies  hie  expectatissimus,  e 
rerum  est  quam  patimur  conditione.  Sidera  supremo  motori 
proxime  remota,  eoque  alterius  seu  arbitrio,  seu  necessitate 
rapidissime  agitata,  progress  us  suapte  natura  lentissimos, 
sed  placidos,  et  ab  inferiorum  turba  securos,  sortita  esse  ac« 
cepimus.  Ex  quo  supremo  gentis  nostras  motori  propius 
accesserit  academia,  utut  raptu  rerum  omninum  caelesti,  quo 
populus  agitamur  suo  orbe  placidissime  secu'ra  velocius  cir- 
cumTolvatur ;  motu  tamen  sibi  peculiari  et  proprio  ut  lente 
procederet,  necesse  habuit.  Superato  itaque  tandem,  quam- 
vis in  longum  producto  discrimine,  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas 
ostendunt,  lubens  desideo.  Nee  hinc  solum,  quod  evasi, 
gloriari  licet,  cum  et  hoc  nonnihil,  imo  magnum  sit ;  sed  rate 
licet  quassata,  quod  nee  naufragus,  nee  praedonum  licentiaD 
expositus,  ad  littus  appello.  En  navem  vestram  academiam 
fluctibus  plusquam  decumanis  jactatam,  sospitem  tamen  et 
illaesam,  etiam  quod  fidem  paene  omnem  Buperat,  fortius  so- 

'•  Habita  est  baec  orttio  ftd  academicos,  anno  1657,  qaam,  alio  procancelJario  electo» 
monus  illud  jam  depoutarus  fait 
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lito  juncturis  omnibus  compactam,  dum  tonat  laBVum,  atqne 
malacia  est,  periti  naucleri  curm  iliico  committendaia.  Hoc 
tantom  mihi  restate  ut  composite  moriar.  Salva  res  est, 
salva  academia^  saivs  literce ;  sit  salva  pietas,  et  jam  moii 
lubet.  Moriar  itaque,  academic!,  idque  ne  morerer,  officio 
psBne  simuU  et  fato  functus.  Eruditos  vero  gemitus,  aui 
doctos  morientis  singultus  nolite  expectare.  Qui  coiiBcientia 
niti  vivus  didicit,  elegantia  moribundus  baud  opus  habet 

Neque  magistratum  nostrum  celebraturus  adsunij  qnem 
tamen  eeque  suscepisse  pudet,  ac  jam  deposuisae  dolet;  t 
quo  utroque  tantum  absum,  ut  ab  omni  indecoro  aut  inho- 
nesto  longius  abesse  nollem.     Verum  enimvero  nisi  paulo 
iniquius  comparatum  esse  ezistimassem,  ut  qui  magistratum 
deponerent,  suarum  laudum  essent  prsBcones,  et  .res  soas 
gestas  aliorumque  vitia  narrarent,  nonnuUa  forsan,  eaque  nee 
penitusin  gloria^qusB  primus,  qus  solus  in  magiatratn  geui, 
celebrare  possem.    Sed  non  tantum  ab  ea  consuetudine  lon- 
gissime  abhorret  ratio,  atque  voluntas  nostra;  sed  ut  inde 
divortant  eorum  omnium  mores,  quibus  cordi  est  magna  y iTere 
potius  quam  loqui,  et  cuicunque  tandem  benefacere,  qnam  a 
pluribus  laudarif  necesse  est.    Munus  autem,  quod  honoris 
loco  (quern  a  votis,  quam  a  meritis,  si  fieri  posait,  longius 
abesse  vellem)  non  aceepi,  baud  laborum  taedio  contritus  ab- 
dico.     Et  suscepti,  et  continuati,  et  jam  tandem  depositi 
ratio  ad  vestra  commoda  reforcbatur.     Quia  me  aliquo  mode 
rebus  vestris  subsidio,  vel  adjumento  esse  potuisse  judicanint 
alii,  magistratum  inivi ;  quia  commodiori  homine  acperitiori 
meo  judicio  vobis  opus  est,  illo  libenter  abeo.    Et  jam  serena 
mcntc  privatus  fio,  neque  ab  ira  eorum,  quos  sciens  volens- 
que  injuria  affeci,  metuens ;  neque  gratias  eorum,  quos  de- 
mereri  statui,  expectans :  nam  prioris  ordinis  nullos  plane 
esse  audacter  pronuntio ;  posterioris  aliquos  fuisse,  memi- 
uisse  me  baud  decet. 

De  rebus  autem  vestris,  quae  pro  more  dicenda  habeo, 
pauci3  accipitc.  Annus  jam  quintus  esse  desiit,  ex  quo  aca- 
demise  moderamen,  indigno  licet,  mihi  commissum  fuit 
Quis  fucrit  eo  temporis  atque  abindc  gentis  togatac  status, 
quae  rerum  nostrarum  conditio,  nemo  homo  est  nostratium> 
ut  opinor,  qui  ignoret.  Per  primum  biennium  vulgi  fuimus 
vi  vulgaris  Tabula.    Dc  discriminc  nostro  forlunisquc  comma- 
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nibu8  ex  astrologorum  hemerologiis  et  chartis  Mercurialibus 
disceptatum  est  inter  lippos  et  tonsores.  Neqae  qaisquam 
hominum  erat  adeo  infeliciter  ntupidus^  ut  de  fiettis  nostris 
aot  timere^  aut  sperare  ei  non  contigerit.  Nempe  sic  voluit 
summus  reram  arbiter,  quo  minoris  pretii  aptid  mortales 
asset  quicquid  est  mortale :  neque  imperiorum  venustatem, 
Upt  summa  totius  mnndi  decora  invadente  marcore,  ut  florem 
illibatam  sola  gereret  academia,  forsan  ssquum  erat.  Causam 
interea  nostram,  cui  yel  periculum  fecessere  nefas  erat,  alea 
anbjectam  aucipiti,  qui  pro  virili  propugnare  ausi  sunt,  op- 
pido  fuere  pauct.  Imo  eo  deventum  erat  dementi®,  ut  e  par- 
tibus  gentis  togatss  stetisse,  vioIatsB  religionis  et  pietatis  no- 
mine censeretur.  Omne  autem  illud,  quod  apud  viros  graves 
male  audit,  atque  est  yere  flagitiosum,  perquam  liberaliter 
quotidie  in  vos  impegere  malevoli.  Qui  in  rem  nostram 
paulo  sBquius  essent  animati,  ita  tamen  rerum  suarum  sate- 
gerunt,  ut  precibus'obtusi,  et  quotidianis  peene  convitiis  fati- 
gati,  nihil  aliud  quam  verba  dare,  moras  nectere,  et  quae  pie 
de  conclaraatis  dici  solent,  proferre  sustinuerint.  Rebus 
itaque  onmibus  turbatis,  et  inter  sacrum  et  saxum  positis, 
ope  omni  humana  destitutis,  non  awh  /ifix<n^c  miraculum^ 
sed  eeelitus  prospexit  pater  clementissimus ;  postquam  quo 
tandem  evaderent  audacia,  rabies,  et  ignorautia  nonnuUo- 
rum,  a  quibua  meliora  expectare  fieis  erat,  liquido  nimis 
constitisset,  omnia  eorum  consilia,  conatus  omnes  dicto  ci- 
tius  ita  dissipavit  summus  ille  rerum  omnium  arbiter,  ut 
rebus  suis  vix,  aut  ®gre  consulerent,  qui  nudiustertius  nos- 
tris avidissime  inhiabant.  Prester  ingens  dedecus,  et  in 
omne  sBvum  duraturam  inssmiam  pravi  illius  incepti  adversus 
academias,  quod  irato  prorsus  aversoque  Deo  nequicquam 
inienmt  malesani  homunciones,  nihil  prorsus  reliquum  est. 
Quamdiu  autem  erunt,  qui  oratione  fusa  facta  et  consulta 
fortium  et  sapientum  cum  improborum  ignominia  sempiter- 
nis  monumentis  prodere'po8sint,conatus  illius  eos  forsad  poo- 
nitebit.  Atque  hie  finis  fuit,  hunc  terminum  obtinuit  prima 
magistratus  nostri  solennior  periodus. 
Vos  autem,  academici, 

Cjdopea  taxa 
Eyperti  revoctte  animos,  nuBstomqae  timorem 
Mittite :  fonan  et  hec  olim  meminisse  JDYabit.*' 

NonnuUorum  forsan,  dura  ex  scnipulis,  quos  nobis  injecerunt 

b  Virg.  iEn.  i.  205. 
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malevoli^  animi  dubii  fuimua^  ea  ratio,  qua  par  erat  uti,  ha* 
bita  non  fuit.     Sed  ut  eorum,  qusB  non  jussi  fecimus ;  sic 
etiam  illorum,  quas  ob  culpam  alienam  omittere  non  potuimns, 
accuratam  reddere  rationem  nullojure  tenemur.     Qui  ciiris 
eeger,  pluribusque  diversi  generis  negotiis  intentus,  omnia 
non  tantum  curat,  et  disponit  sapienter,  sed  et  feliciter  per- 
ficit,  is  mihi  communem  mortalium  soflem  excedere  videtur; 
quod  de  meipso  sentire  esset  impium,  prsedicare  inverecun- 
dum.    Si  genio  indulgens,  si  socordia  torpescens,  si  in  re  con- 
quirenda  solicitus,  si  aevi  illecebris  astrictus,  malisve  artibus 
quibuscunque   tandem  addictus,  in  rem  vestram   peccavi^ 
quin  sumrao  dedecore  e  gremio  matris  ejiciar  in  seternum, 
causam  non  dico,     Imo  ilium,  qui  ut  exercitia  pietatis,  et  in 
omni  genere  artium  et  scientiarum  antiquitus  prudenter  insti- 
tuta  rite  et  sedulo  peragerentur  curavit ;  qui  in  utroque  ge- 
nere nova  aliqua  ad  summam  omnium  utiiitatem,  et  non 
levem  academiee  faudem,  ut  instituerentur  auctor  fuit ;  qui 
nulli  sumptui,  nullis  laboribus,  quibus  res  literaria  vel  suf- 
flaminari   depressa,  vel  aliunde  adjuta  promoveri  potuerit^ 
parcendum  statuit ;  vestro  fretum  genio  et  fato^  quod  ultra 
etiam  bonorum  omnium  calculis  approbaretur,  saltern  ag« 
gredi  voluisse,  non  difficilis  e^t  conjectura.  Sed  verbo  dicam : 
more  plane  divino  evenit,  ut  salutem  omnem,  laudabilemque 
omnem  progressum  soli  Deo  accepta  referremus.       Ilium 
rerum  nostrarum  conficiendarum  in  se  curam  suscepisse  vei 
Cffici  conspiciant.     Quoniam  vero  grates  persolvere  dignas 
non  opis  est  nostrse,  ne  mortalium  ingratissimi  habeamur, 
utinam  saltern  tandem  aliquando,  quibus  sumus  pignorati 
beneficiis,  supra    caiteros    mortales   serio    perpenderemus. 
Heu  !  pudet,  quoties  mores  nostros,  imo  multorum  ignaviam, 
superbiam,  vanitatem,et  proterviam,  etiam  nonnullorum  eru- 
bescenda   crimina  ad  calculos  rcvoco.     Ilaeccine,  inquam, 
fieri   flagitia?    Hi   mores   nos  decent?   hscc   studia  ?     Ubi 
pudor?    ubi   pietas  ?    Unde  grati  animi  indicia  accersam  ? 
Ingenue  agam,  metuo  aliquoties  ut  apud  nos  substet  divina 
pra^sentia.     Expergiscimini  tandem,  quibuscunque  aut  Dei 
gloria,  aut  pietatis  hones,  aut  literarum  salus  cordi  est.     Ex- 
pergiscimini, inquam,et  alium  nacti  coryphoeum,  ne  beneficiis 
cajlitus  onusla,  vitiis  obruta  pereat  academia,  defigite  indu- 
striani.     Non  ego  jam  aninios  verborum  lenociniis  lactare, 
aut  dicendi  faces  admovere  contendo  :  nugai  et  Sicula^  gerne. 
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Dei  causam  ago»  licet  indignissimus :  sarta  tecta  maneat  al- 
tissimi  gloria :  ne  erga  iii^hriv  optimum  maximum  insolescat 
eniditorum  natio,  qusB  apud  facundisQ  eedituos  inter  prima 
ponuntur,  susque  deque  habenda  duxi.  Liceret  ideo  alta 
voce  almaB  matris  fortunsB  ingemiscere;"  nisi  junior um  quo- 
rundam  indomitam  stultitiam^  socordiam,  et  superbiam,  imo 
magisirorum  nonnuliorum  deplorandum  religionis  contemp- 
turo  et  pervicaciam,  aliorum  in  cselestibua  caecitatem  et  igno- 
rantiem  referre  puderet.  Nam  quae  plorare  jubet  pietas,  di- 
cere  vetat  pudor  et  verecundia.  Neque  sane  usque  adeo 
mentis  oculos  perstrinxit  dolor,  aut  indignatio,  quin  pluri- 
mos  omni  virtutum  genere  excultissimos  et  quotidievidere^  et 
sine  fine  laudare  possem.  Habet,  Deo  gratias,  academia, 
qui  inter  literatos  primas  obtinent,  quorum  illibata  pietas  lau- 
dis  nostras  beoeficio  haudquaquam  indiget;  sed  nisi  coram, 
et  in  OS  amicos  celebrare  moribus  nostris  nimis  esset  abso- 
num,  celeberrimos  doctissimosque  viros  paene  iunumeros 
adorea  lubentissime  afficerem.  NoUem  autem  silentiam  nos- 
trum illorum  laudibus  et  bonori  fraudi  esse,  qui  in  sustinen- 
dis  academiee  negotiis,  propulsandis  periculis,  in  bene  legit^ 
meque  ejusdem  regimine  promovendo,  enixiorum  posuerunt 
operam.  Me  quod  attinet,  qui  sine  illorum  ope  aut  consilio 
oner!  imposito  penitus  impar  fuissem,  imo  nullus,  immoi- 
tales  una  omnibus  gratias  habeo,  et  queecunque  vel  strenue  vel 
prudenter  malarum  artium  insolentibus  gessisse  videar,  iis 
omnia  lubentissime  meritoque  accepta  fero. 

Nee  sine  grata  memoria  memorandi  sunt,  quos  per  de- 
cursum  jam  magistratus  studium  tntvl^ovg  habui  procura- 
torum  nonnullos.  Imo  ausim  spondere,  quod  ad  referendas 
gratias,  quantum  quantum  in  me  est,  neminem  promptiorem 
vel  paratiorem  aut  o£Rsnderint,  aut  forsan  sint  inventuri. 
Ipse  vero,  quee  a  quibusdam  invidia  et  livore  percitis, 
aliisque  studio  partium  abreptis,  simultatem  mecum  ultro 
ambientibus,  indigna  passus  sum,  conquererer ;  nisi  digni- 
tatem illam,  quam  propter  contabuerunt,  depositurus  ansam 
omnem  contendendi  etobloquendi  iis  preeripere  statuissem. 
Id  tamen  di^am,  quia  dicendum  est,  nisi  animo,  uti  spero, 
Christiano  nonnulla  dissimulare  decrevissem,  quae  merito 
egregie  et  palam  contemnere,  etiam  ulcisci  potui,  eorumque 
injuriis  et  contumeliis  tenebras  dare,  quorum  amicitia  mihi 
nihil  unquam  opus  fuit^.non  adeo  forsan  pacem  et  com- 
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mune  otium  alia  meriti  colerent.  Favete  Unguis,  academici : 
quod  nonnulli  dominium  indigitarunt,  ego  duram  servitutem, 
et  periculosaB  opus  plenum  aleee  et  expectavi,  et  sum 
expertuB ;  ut  nisi  veatro  candore»  fide,  et  sapientia  ffetus, 
eornmque,  quse  ad  tcademise  emolumentum  feciunt,  stadio- 
sUsimus,  id  oneris,  cui  ferendo  impar  sum,  nunquam  sustu- 
lissem ;  imo  at  statim  a  suscepto  munere,  ne  diutius  fktali 
huic  curarum  Caucaso  illigdrer,  non  illico  summa  vi  con- 
tenderim,  quod  aliorum  imperium  ferre  coactus  aim,  non 
quod  ipse  imperare  vellem,  in  causa  fait.  Sed  post  multas 
alias,  easque  varii  generis,  cum  religiosas,  turn  civiles,  peracta 
tandem  etiam  est  et  hsec  vitss  nostres  scena ;  qua  quod  non 
scense,  sed  sub  Deo  vestris  commodis  servire  animus  erat, 
conscientia,  et  conscientia  infinite  major  Deus  testis  est. 
An  decenter,  scite,  et  icaXbiCf  aa  spectatoribus  tripudia 
injiciens  partes  meas  egisse  videar,  perinde  curo^  ac  coram 
facta,  qui  nunquam  nati  sunt.  Quae  in  Dei  Opt.  Max. 
gloriam,  patriae  salutem,  utilitatem  academiee  consului,  yel 
gessi,  ei  cures  erunt,  qui  nos  miseros  homunciones  ope  sua 
ioblevat,  gratia  instruit,  favore  protegit,  ut  investigabili 
plane  sapientia  consilia  omnia  sua  sancta  exequatur.  Ut 
autem  in  demandata  provincia  tuenda  sceleris  alicujus  me 
esse  conscium  etiam  atque  etiam  pernego ;  ita  omnis  culpa> 
me  esse  expertem,  nullaque  reprehensione  dignum,  stul- 
tissimus  essem,  si  opiuarer.  Id  vero  serio  triurapho,  quod 
non  capularis  senex,  aut  silicernium,  rude  sum  donatus,  et 
quod  minus  saltem  inter  eos,  qui  ad  res  seculi  et  ne^^otia 
publica  spectant,  ultimum  vitae  actum  peregisse  videor^ 
Quod  annum  vita^  agens  alterum  supra  quadragesimum  non 
infimum  locum  in  castris,  in  curia,  in  academia  tenui,  imo 
summum,  qui  mea^  sortis  et  conditionis  homini  in  nostra 
republica  contingere  potest;  quodque  in  omnibus  me  ita 
gessi,  ut  neque  pudeat  neque  pigeat  gessisse,  id  gratis  et 
misericordiaj  divinai  in  solidum  imputandum  est.     Etenim 

quicquid  sum  ego,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censura  ingeniumque,  tanicn  me 
Cum  in&gnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 
Invidia.*^ 

Dumque   communi   hac  luce  frui  dabitur,  vitae  antcactaa 
suavissima  recordatio  non  minimum  erit  angustiarum  leva- 

•^^  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  74. 
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omnia  leviacrunt.  Dura  auteiu  eat  conditio  spcctata^  virtulis-^ 
magna  inde  ezpectantur  4  vix  ab  ea  grata  sunt,  quibus  stu- 
porem  injicerent  ia^nognita.  Prsestantissima  etiam  aromata 
foedare  contendunt  muacse  et  vespas.  Nemo  unquam  fuit 
▼irtute  et  eruditione  insignis,  quem  non  statim  exceperit 
iovidia.  Sed  quo  me  duceret  orationis  filum  nescius,  hie 
incidendum  curavi.  Ego  antiquos  labores,  notas  vigUiaC 
omissa  studia  repeto :  vos,  academici,  vivite,  et  valete. 


ORATIO  VI/ 

AD  V.  A.  RICHARDUM  CROMWELLUM. 

Minora  ilia  sceptra,  Vir  Amplissime,  quae  manibus,  quibus 
ipsam  paene  librat  Europam,  portasse  magnus  parens  vester 
non  erubuit,  insurgeutis  gloriae  et  decoris  non  contemnenda 
omina,  ad  pedes  tuos  provolvit  academia  Oxoniepsis.    Si 
tibi  ingentiori  spiritu  se  gerere,  quam  pro  conditioner  si 
fastu  quodam  intumescere  videbitur  gens  togata,  quod  non 
minoris  patroni  in  clientela  et  fide  esse  voluerit ;  id  uimio 
ejus  favori,  qui  aniplexu  suo  earn  tanquam  sortis  immemo- 
rem  ad  umplissima  quaiquc  aspirare  jussit,  imputandum  est. 
Ejus  vero  jam  in  laudcs  spatiari,  aut  recensere  beueficia, 
cum  omnes  optima  omnia  ei  accepta  ferre  gestiunt,  atque 
ipse  factorum  gloria  imniortali  sit  consecratus,  baud  opujj 
est.     Viri  ilaque  omnium,  quos  extulit  seculum  hocce  he- 
rouni  ferax,  prudentissimi  et  fortissimi  elogia  consulto  pra;- 
tereo.     Quocunque  tandem  vcrgat  res  Anglicana,  ibit  iu 
seculum,    fuisse  ])rincipem,   cui    cordi   fuerunt   et   insula: 
gloria,  et  religionis  houos.     Postquam  autem  vir  ille  niaxi- 
mus  ad  solium  pa^ie  evcxerat  musas,  atque  ipsas  tantum 
non  regnantes  coluit  orbis  Britannicus ;  cum  unius  tantum 
(lominationis  putiens  respublica,  literarium  et  Platonicuni 
impcM'ium  fcrro  nequiverit,  ut  proxima  tamen  esset  in  con- 
ditione,  atque  non  nisi  sub  spe  imperii,  aut  saltern  merito 
serviret,  laudabili   et  tuta   ambitione   laborare,  suavissima 
pristini  lumoris  rccordatio  rocgit  acadcmiam. 

«  Cimi  h.jvj  oralio  inter  .uicloris  M:Mc<lulas  sua  maim  cxarata  iiivcnlrctur,  siip*:- 
ridribus  \\'\c  ai\)uug^cro  visum  est.  \)c  trmporc  autem  ct  occasionc  illiua  supw 
'liximu>,  in  OruViouviiw  vuvcuv\^\ouv:. 
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